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PREFACE 


I N 1922 appeared the first volume of the Cambridge History of I/idia^ under 
the able editorship of the late Professor E. J. Rapson. It was welcomed 
in India as a model work of its kind, because of the vast scholarship and 
sound judgement of Professor Rapson and his learned collaborators. A 
certain group of Indian historians, however, looked at the work with in- 
difference, for their national pride was touched and they thought that the 
accurate history of a country could be written only by its own people. This 
view of theirs was in a certain manner proved correct by the subsequent 
volumes of the Cambridge History^ which betrayed the prejudiced mind of the 
editors on the one hand, and their lack of historical vision and penetrating 
research on the other. As a result of this impression several schemes were 
drawn up for the compilation and publication of a new comprehensive history 
of India, to be written from the Indian point of view by Indian scholars. The 
most notable of these proposals have been the Bharatiya ItihasParisad Scheme, 
the Indian History Congress Scheme, and the Aligarh Historical Research 
Institute Scheme. The last two schemes were united in a single plan only a 
few years after their formulation, whilst the third, sponsored by the Indian 
History Congress, has also been amalgamated recently with the reconstitued 
Bharatiya Itihas Parisad Scheme, the reason for this being that the aims and 
objects of all three schemes have proved to be substantially the same, that is 
to promote the production of a comprehensive history of India written from 
the Indian point of view. 

Simultaneously with the emergence of the three original suggestions for a 
history of the whole of India, some universities sponsored schemes for the 
detailed histories of their respective provinces, based upon up-to-date dis- 
coveries made by Indian scholars in the fields of Epigraphy and Archaeology, 
as well as on the interpretation given by them of extant religious texts and 
contemporary records, and on the correct appreciation of the artistic and 
iconographic significance of Indian sculpture throughout the period. In this 
respect Dacca University was the first to publish an authoritative history of 
Bengal under the able editorship of Dr. R. C. Majumdar. In Hyderabad 
Professors Haroon Khan Shirwani and *Ali Yar Khan (now Nawab 'AU 
Yavar Jung Bahadur) submitted to the Government a plan for the publica- 
tion of a comprehensive history of the Deccan in five volumes. This scheme 
was temporarily shelved by the Government because there was at the 
time a heavy drain on the finances of the State owing to the outbreak of 
the Second World War. About the same time Dr. Yazdani independently 
submitted a note to the late Sir Akbar Hydari, the then President of the 
Executive Council, in which he described the rich contribution made by the 
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Southern Peninsula to the economic, religious, social, and cultural life oi 
India. He also referred in this note to the abundance of material which is 
available here in the South in the form of contemporary inscriptions, archaeo- 
logical monuments, and continuous authoritative histories and documents 
for a comprehensive history of the Deccan from the earliest period up to 
modern times. Sir Akbar had appreciated fully the importance of the 'Ali- 
Shirwani scheme, and after the perusal of Dr. Yazdani^s note he advised all 
three proposers to submit a joint scheme to the Government, and assured 
them of his strong support when the case should come up before the Execu- 
tive Council. But shortly afterwards Sir Akbar Hydari retired abruptly from 
the service of the State and the only source of satisfaction remaining to the 
sponsors of the joint scheme was that one of them — Nawab *Ali Yavar Jung 
Bahadur — ^was just then appointed to the high post of Secretary to thp Govern- 
ment in the Department of Constitutional Affairs, and he thereupon imme- 
diately determined to use all his influence to secure the sanction of the scheme 
by the Government. The previous objection that owing to War conditions 
sufficient funds were not available was again raised by the Council when the 
case came up for decision before them, and it was with great difficulty and 
only by dint of much patient argument and persistence by Nawab 'Ali Yavar 
Jung that they finally agreed to sanction the scheme on condition that: 

(i) As a beginning only the compilation of the first volume of the pro- 
posed work should be undertaken, the question of the publication 
of the remaining volumes to be decided after the termination of the 
war. 

(ii) The cost of the publication should be met from the fixed provisions 
of such departments as were interested in the scheme and were willing 
to set apart funds for the purpose. 

The Council further appointed a Board of Editors, consisting first of the 
sponsors of the scheme who were empowered to co-opt scholars both from 
within the State and from outside it to collaborate with them. The Council also 
approved the appointment of Dr. Yazdani as the Editor of the first volume 
which was to deal with the Ancient period, and also the appointment of 
Professors Haroon Khan Shirwani and Nawab *Ali Yavar Jung as Editors 
of the volumes for the Medieval and Modern periods respectively. These 
decisions of the Council were later confirmed by a Firman of His Exalted 
Highness. This first Editorial Board was subsequently enlarged at the recom- 
mendation of the Government, the names of Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, Dr. 
P. M. Joshi, and Professor Nilakanta Sastri being added to those of the 
original three members. 

The Education Department, the Osmania University, and the Constitu- 
tional Affairs Department made suitable donations from their own budgeted 
grants to meet the cost of Volume I, as originally estimated, and when these 
proved inadequate owing to the sudden rise in the prices of printing material 
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and the wages of craftsmen, the Hyderabad State Government and the 
Osmania University in equal shares made good the difference between the 
original estimate and the revised estimate received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, to whom the printing of the volume was entrusted. 

The Editorial Board, in pursuance of the principles laid down in the 
scheme regarding the scope and general arrangement of the book, have al- 
lowed Dr. Yazdani, the Editor of the present volume, to consult well-known 
historians both in the Hyderabad State and outside it, and to choose such 
among them as had already done conspicuous research work on the early 
ruling dynasties of the Deccan to collaborate with him in the compilation 
of the volume. In this connexion the Editor would like to acknowledge with 
thanks the valuable counsels of Professor S. Hanumant Rao of the Nizam 
College and of the late Professor D. B. Bhandarkar, which were so willingly 
given and of which full advantage has been taken. Professor Bhandarkar had 
also agreed to write the chapters on the Pre-Satavahanas and Satavahanas, 
but owing to his failing health and subsequent lamented death this under- 
taking could not be fulfilled. The Editor has been fortunate in securing the 
co-operation and help of several eminent historians of the country in the 
execution of the task which lay before him, and the fact that the volume was 
as thoroughly appreciated as it was by competent authorities with regard to 
both its general and its particular merits is largely due to the eminent scholars 
who have each contributed to the volume on subjects pertaining to their own 
special studies. The reader will notice in the book that the First Part dealing 
with the Geography of the Deccan is by Professor Hemchandra Raychau- 
dhuri, that the Second Part on Pre-Satavahanas and Satavahanas has been 
compiled by Professor Gurty Venket Rao, and that Parts III-VIII on the 
Vakatakas, the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyas of 
KalyanI, the Eastern Chalukyas, and the Yadavas are from the pens of 
Professor A. S. Altekar and Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri respectively. 
In compiling Part VII, on the Eastern Chalukyas, Professor Nilakanta Sastri 
has been helped by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya; similarly the latter, who has 
contributed Part IX on the Kakatiyas, has availed himself of the scholarly 
assistance of Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma. Part X, on the Fine Arts of the 
Deccan, has been written by the Editor himself, and the Xlth or concluding 
part of the volume, which is on the Coins and the Currency System of the 
Deccan, is by Professor A. S. Altekar, a recognized authority on this subject. 

In describing the ruling dynasties of the Deccan a chronological order has 
been kept, but as some of these dynasties were contemporary and fought 
against one another for independence, or for the integrity of their territories, 
the accounts of some political events have been repeated, a proceeding which 
was inevitable in following the general plan of the work according to which 
the histories of these dynasties have each been given separately in special 
chapters, and not in association. 
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The main sources for the history of the period are inscriptions, generally 
in the form of land-grants for religious and other purposes, in which the 
virtues and military triumphs of the donors have been recorded often in 
exaggerated rhetorical terms. Great care, however, has been taken, in 
gleaning the necessary information, to present an authentic account in each 
case. Further, notwithstanding the limited nature of the sources, no pains 
have been spared to compile the history in all its aspects, political, social, 
religious, cultural, and economic. The reader will find that there arc separate 
sections under these headings in the account of each ruling dynasty. 

The work has been compiled after taking into consideration the require- 
ments both of the serious student and of the general reader; thus an attempt 
has been made to present a complete picture of all such events as are 'fieces- 
sarily included in order to enable the student to acquire a thorough gri|sp of 
the subject, whilst minor details and scholastic discussions have generally 
been omitted. The published views of scholars on controversial points are, 
however, referred to in footnotes. Further, in a work compiled by several 
authors it is obviously difficult to maintain a uniformity of style with regard to 
literary expression, but the general arrangement of the different Parts of the 
book will be found to be uniform, and in this connexion the Editor has to 
thank his collaborators for carrying out his suggestions with such meticulous 
care. 

As far as the transliteration of proper names is concerned, a middle course 
has been followed. The overburdening of letters by diacritical marks has 
been avoided as far as practicable and only such symbols have been used as 
are generally to be found in English historical texts published by learned 
institutions and academic bodies. The spelling of geographical names follows 
that given in the Imperial Gazetteer^ and where new names occur the trans- 
literation system of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been followed. Some authors, in their enthusiastic appreciation of the old 
names of provinces and towns which have been revived by the Union Govern- 
ment of India since its establishment, have adopted these in their contribu- 
tions, and thus the reader may find the same place mentioned under different 
names in the different Parts of the book, particularly in the case of those Parts 
which had been compiled and finally printed before or after the adoption of 
the revived nomenclature. Such divergences, however, have been indicated 
by cross references in the Index. 

The Board much regrets the delay which has occurred in the publication of 
the book, but the reasons for this have been beyond its control. Interference 
with the regular course of production has been due to the political distur- 
bance, the change of Government, the setting up of administrative bodies 
involving more than one departmental reorganization, and last but not least 
the general financial stringency resulting from all the above causes. But, thanks 
to the literary enthusiasm and the enlightened views of the successive Govern- 
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meats of Hydetabad, the importance of the work has always been recognized, 
and through the influence of Nawab *Ali Yavar Jung and the judicious 
handling of the matter by Mr. L. N. Gupta, first in his capacity as Secretary 
to the Hyderabad Government in the Finance Department, and afterwards as 
Educational Secretary, the grants which had lapsed were restored and per- 
mission to proceed with the work was obtained. 

Part X of the book, on the Fine Arts of the Deccan, was issued in 1 95 2, with 
a view to meeting the wishes of a large number of the delegates who were to 
assemble at the annual session of the Indian National Gsngress in Hyderabad 
in 1953, and who wanted an authoritative work on the historical and artistic 
import of the monuments at Ellora, Ajanta, and other places in the State 
which the delegates desired to visit during their stay. This Part has received 
a warm welcome in hterary circles as well as by the general public, and 
a second edition has already been issued. 

The printing of the text, the preparation of the half-tone illustrative 
plates, and the bindmg of the volume have been done by the University 
Press at Oxford, and the Editor is grateful to the Printer, and to his expert 
staff, for executing the work with great care and interest to ensure for the 
volume the accuracy and artistic effect of a standard book. The index to 
the volume has been prepared by Miss Dorothy Marshall, and the Editor 
thanks her for her expert knowledge in performing this onerous task in a 
scholarly manner. 

G. YAZDANI 

Editor 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DECCAN 

^ PROFESSOR HEMCHANDRA R AYCH AUDHURI, M.A., PH.D. 

1 Nomenclature and extent; physical aspects — soil and 
scenery, natural divisions, mountains, forests, lakes and 
rivers ; effect of physical features upon history. 

n The Deccan in scriptural and epic tradition, tribes outside 
the Aryan pale, early post-Vedic texts, the epics; foreign 
notices, down to the 2 nd century a.o.; some famous 
janapadas (territorial units) of antiquity --Vidarbha, Vatsa- 
gulma, Bhogavardhana, Mulaka, A^maka (Assaka, Asaka), 

Rishika (Asika), Andhra (Trilinga, Vengl), Kalihga, 

Aparanta, Kohkana, Maharashtra, and Karnafa (Kun- 
tala). 

III Principal administrative divisions from the rise of the 
Satavahanas to the thirteenth century a.d., desa, mandala 
and minor subdivisions, hhukti^ and vishaya\ the decimal 
and allied systems in administrative divisions. 

IV Cities and cmporia ; some royal seats of the post-Satavahana 
period. 
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Nomenclature and Extent 

T he name Deccan as used in the following pages designates the historic 
land in peninsular India that stretches from the Sahyadriparvat, also 
called the Satmala, Chandor, Ajanta, or Indhyadri range, and the 
expanse of hill and plateau that connects it with Mahendragiri, and forms 
the watershed between the Mahanadi and the Godavari in the north, to the 
Krishna and the Tuhgabhadra in the south, and from the Arabian Sea in the 
west to the Bay of Bengal in the east. The area described above lies roughly 
between 13° 59' and 20° 33' north latitude and 72° 54' and 84° 26' east 
longitude. The territory included within it embraces the Maratha- and 
Kanarese-speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency, the state of Hydera- 
bad with the southern part of Berar, some adjoining tracts of the Central 
Provinces, and portions of Orissa and the Madras Presidency lying be- 
tween Mahendragiri and the Krishna. The total area may be put at nearly 
200,000 square miles with a population of about 40 millions. 

The expression Deccan is a corruption of the Sanskrit word Dakshim 
which means ‘right hand’ or ‘the south’. The name is familiar to Indian litera- 
ture and inscriptions, and is also found in the Periplus of the "Erythraean Sea^ 
written by a Greek mariner of the first century a.d. Fa Hien in the fifth cen- 
tury refers to it as ‘Ta-Thsin’. Other variants of the name are Dakshinatya 
and Dakshinasa. But the most popular designation of the region in classical 
Sanskrit literature and inscriptions is Dakshinapatha. 

From early times the name has been used in different senses. In its broadest 
application it comprises the whole of India between the southern sea and 
the Vindhyas — dakshinasya samudrasya tathd Vindhyasya chdntare. This con- 
notation is known to the Bharata Ndtya Sdstra^ and the Bhuvanakosha of the 
Purdms. The Matsya Purdna^ carried the northern limit to Karusha which 
occupied the hill country enclosing the Kaimur spur of the eastern Vindhyas. 
The Pali Jdtakas stretch it to Avanti close to the western Vindhyas, while the 
Petavatthu commentary includes within the Deccan the Damila-wj-A^^^ or 
Tamil country in the far south.^ Harishena, the panegyrist of Samudra 
Gupta, includes within Dakshinapatha all the territory from the Mahanadi 
valley to Kanchi. The uncertainty regarding the location of Mahakantara 
which he enumerates among territories in the south makes it difficult to 
determine the exact northern limit of the Deccan as understood by him. The 
Kdtya-mmdjnsd of RijziekhztSL places Dakshinapatha beyond Mahishmati and 

’ xiv, 39. *114,46-8. 

^ Malalasekera, Dicttonary of Pah Proper Names, i, lojo-i. 
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the Narmada. The definition of the term in the later Chalukya records — setu 
Narmada madhjam . . . Dakshimpatham^ ‘from Adam’s Bridge to the Nerbudda 
stretches the Deccan’ — is not fundamentally different. 

In a much earlier age, namely, the first century a.d., the Periplus uses the 
term ‘Dachinabades’, that is, Dakshinapatha, to signify the region beyond 
‘Baryga 2 a’, that is. Broach on the Narmada. From this area ‘Damirica’, that 
is, the Tamil country, seems, however, to be excluded. We are told that 
‘beyond Barygaza the adjoining coast extends in a straight line from north 
to south and so this region is called Dachinabades^ for dachanos in the language 
of the natives means south’. Among market-towns of the region mention is 
made of Paithan and Tagara (Ter, Thair), now included within the State of 
Hyderabad. The markets of ‘Damirica’ find separate mention. 

The far south seems also to be excluded by both the famous epljlcs of 
ancient India. The Rdmdyana distinguishes the Dravidas from the Dakshina- 
patha.^ In the Mahdbhdrata Sahadeva, one of the heroes, is said to have pro- 
ceeded to Dakshinapatha after vanquishing the king of the Pandyas in the 
extreme south of the peninsula. Kishkindha-guha (close to the Tunga- 
bhadra) seems at that time to have been on the outskirts of Dakshinapatha^ 
which stretched northwards as far as the borders of the Vidarbha country or 
Berar. 


esha panthd Vidarhhdndm asau gachchhati Kosaldn 
atah parancha deso'yam dakshine Dakshindpathah 

‘This road leads to Vidarbha (Berar), that one proceeds towards the land of the 
Kosalas (the Upper Mahanadi valley); beyond them in the southern direction lies 
Dakshinapatha.’^ 

The connotation suggested in these passages of the epic is the one we have 
adopted in the following pages. 

Physical Aspects— Soil and Scenery 

Even in its restricted sense the Deccan covers a wide expanse of territory 
which presents infinite varieties of soil and scenery. Wide downs, rolling 
plains smiling with harvest, fantastic tors and logans, luxuriant forests, rivers 
tumbling over precipices and leaping in wild waterfalls, and streams foaming 
in wild torrents along their rugged rocky beds, combine in one superb 
panorama the varying aspects of awe and beauty. Gold-bearing rocks and 
cotton-bearing black soil, alluvial tracts and ravines rich in diamond mines, 
added to the natural wealth of the country as the Singareni coal-mine does 
at the present day. 


* ii, 10, 37. * ii, 31, 16 ff. 

3 iii, 61, 23. The restricted meaning of the term ‘Dakshinatya’ is known also to the Bharata 
nafya sastra^ xxiii, 102, where it is distinguished from Andhra, l^inda, and Drami]a. 
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Natural Divisions 

Geographically the country falls into three natural divisions : firstly, an 
elevated plateau filling the triangular space enclosed by the Satmala Hills in 
the north and the two ranges styled the gkdfs in the west and the east that 
stretch in long lines nearly parallel to the coast and meet in a knot in the 
Nilgiris; secondly, a narrow strip of territory bounded by the shore of the 
Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats and thirdly, a broader expanse of low 
land between the Bay of Bengal and the Eastern Ghats. 

The great central upland has an elevation of from i,ooo to 3,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea with depressions that coincide with the vsdleys of rivers. 
It has hills and spurs here and there rising to 2,500 ft., and even to 3,500 ft., 
and descends by a succession of terraces from the Western Ghats towards the 
seaboard of the Presidency of Madras. The plateau is divided into large areas 
geologically and linguistically distinct. The Godavari and its affluent the 
Manjra cut off the trappean region in the north and the west, covered with 
luxuriant vegetation and largely peopled by Marathas, from the granitic and 
calcareous country with bare rocks and a sandy soil where Telugus predomi- 
nate. The south-western part of the plateau with its ‘Dharwarian Rocks*, 
marked off from Marathwara by a waving line drawn from Bidar to Karwar, 
and from Telihgana by another line runmng from Bidar to Adoni, constitutes 
a third area styled Kannada, Karnata, or Karnataka where the prevailing 
language is Kanarese. The name of the region is sometimes derived from the 
Dravidian words idry ‘black*, and naduy ‘country*, that is, the black country, 
a term that aptly designates the black cotton soil, krishnabhumikshetray vik- 
hydta-krishnavarna . . . vishayay which made this part of the Deccan famous 
for many ages. The river which watered the land was fittingly termed 
Krishna, ‘the black*, Krishnavarna, ‘of black hue*, or Krishnaveni, ‘with a 
braid of black hair*. 

The narrow space of lowlands bordering on the Arabian Sea, or Western 
Ocean as it is called in ancient inscriptions, has a breadth of thirty to sixty 
miles. It is a rugged country much broken by spurs from the ^dtSy inter- 
sected by rivulets and indented by creeks and coves. In places it is picturesque, 
with rocky islets and capes, stretches of palm-fringed sand-beach, rich plots 
of rice-land, and river-mouths that spread out into broad lake-like estuaries. 
Ancient harbours and market towns lie scattered along the coast-line. They 
represented in past ages much of the wealth and strength of India. 

The eastern coast strip is broader than that in the west. The ^dts occa- 
sionally throw off spurs which break the seaboard into headlands. The coast- 
line is on the whole unsheltered and deficient in natural harbours safe for 
ships of deep draught throughout the year. But it has open roadsteads that 
afford anchorage. Here, not very far from the mouth of the Krishna, Ptolemy 
located the point of departure iApheteriofi) for ships bound for Khryse or 
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Suvari^bhumi, the ‘golden lands* of Trans-Gangetic India and the islands 
lying scattered in the neighbouring sea. The great rivers of the Deccan, the 
Godavari and the Krishna, break through the line of the ^dts and form rich 
deltas which are the granaries of the south {desam . . . asesha-sasja-prachura- 
phala-yutam). 

Mountains 

The features of the Deccan are largely determined by its mountain systems. 
In the west the Western Ghats, one of the seven kulaparvatas^ styled Sahyadri 
by the ancient writers, of which the Satmala range in the north, also called 
Sahyadriparvat, is only a spur, form an almost continuous wall with an 
elevation of about 4,000 ft. for the greater part of its length. The fortified 
hill-tops of the Sahyadris played a conspicuous part in the drama df south 
Indian history. The range is crossed by several passes that serve as the main 
lines of communication between the tableland behind the^AJ/j and the ports 
on the western coast. 

The main chain of the Western Ghats throws off a number of spurs that 
run across the central upland from the west to the east for several miles, and 
penetrate deep into the interior of the peninsula. They part the great river- 
basins from one another, and often in ancient times constituted boundary- 
lines between various janapadas. The most important of these is the belt of 
hills that separates the valley of the Tapti from that of the Godavari and 
constitutes the northern wall of the Deccan tableland. It derives one of its 
names, Sahyadriparvat, from the parent range from which it branches off at 
right angles at a point that lies to the north-west of Nasik. It is also known 
as the Chandor, Satmala, Indhyadri, or Ajanta chain. The last name is derived 
from the famous village in the Bhokardan taluk of the Aurangabad district, 
Hyderabad State, which is celebrated for the series of rock-cut Buddhist 
caves, richly ornamented with fresco paintings, that are regarded as the 
finest expression of Indian pictorial art during that period. The Ajanta Hills 
break into isolated peaks and ridges within Yeotmal and lead on to the broad 
belt of hill and plateau that parts the basin of the Mahanadi from that of the 
Godavari, and finally merges into the Eastern Ghats. 

We have next a spur of the Sahyadris known as the Jalna Hills that extends 
from the Devagiri or DauLitabad fort to Jalna and then proceeds to Berar. 
It formed apparently the boundary-line between the ancient janapadas of 
Bhogavardhana (Bhokardan) and Mulaka (district round Paithan). It skirts 
the plateau in one of whose scarps are excavated the famous rock-temples and 
caves of Ellora. 

A third range, called the Ahmadnagar Hills, of which the Balaghat chain 
in the Hyderabad State may be regarded as a continuation, extends from 
Harischandragadh (4,691 ft. above sea-level) on the Sahyadris, to Ahmad- 
nagar and Bhir and thence to Biloli. It sends off a spur that stretches from 
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Ashti to Gulbarga, forming the watershed between the Godavari and the 
Sina, which joins the Bhima, the famous northern affluent of the Krishna. 
Pargiter identified it with the Rishyamuka of the Rdmdyana, But this view 
does not commend itself to all scholars. 

Lastly, we have the Mahadeo Hills which start about ten miles north of 
Mahabaleshwar and stretch across the whole breadth of the Satara District. 
One of the spurs of this range forms the water-parting between the Krishna 
and its tributary, the Vasna. To the south of the Mahadeo Hills lay the ancient 
country of Karahataka, modern Karad, and to its north the famous vishayas 
(districts or tdluks) of Punaka (Poona) and Palayatthana (Phaltan). 

The series of hills that form the eastern flank of the Deccan plateau and 
overlook the Bay of Bengal are known as the Eastern Ghats. Under the name 
of Mahida (Skt. Mahendra) the chain finds mention in the Nasik eulogy of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni along with the Sahya (the northern portion of the 
Western Ghats), Kanhagiri (Krishnagiri), modern Kanheri, in the Thana 
District, and several other hills of the peninsula. It ranks as a kulaparvata in 
the VurdnaSy and may be taken to start from Mahendragiri or Mahendrachala 
in the Ganjam District and run on to the Kulakkal Hills, also styled Mahen- 
dragiri, in the Tinnevelly District of the Madras Presidency. It does not form 
an unbroken rampart like the sister range in the west. It is pierced by the 
Godavari, the Krishna, and other streams that flow down to the Bay of 
Bengal. As it runs on to the south in a succession of ranges following the 
contour of the coast it begins to approach the Sahyadri with which it unites 
in the knot known as the Nilgiris, the ‘orographical apex’ of the Deccan 
tableland. The union, however, takes place far beyond the Tungabhadra- 
Krishna river which marks the southern boundary of our Deccan. Guarding 
that boundary stand the famous hills of the Raichur Dodb to which Pargiter 
applied the name Malyavat, and other scholars, with greater plausibility, the 
designation Rishyamuka. But the most famous hill on this frontier lies on the 
southern side of the Krishna, in the Kurnool District of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is the celebrated Srisaila mentioned as the southern boundary of the 
Kakatlya realm of Telingana in the Hanamkonda inscription of Rudradeva. 

Forests 

The hills and mountains of the Deccan are, especially in the trappean 
region, often covered with luxuriant vegetation. Primeval forests lie to the 
east of the Godavari. Within the state of Hyderabad vast areas are thickly 
wooded. It is said of the immense jungle about the Pakhal Lake in the Waran- 
gal District that ‘a squirrel could reach Bhadrachalam from the neighbourhood 
of Pakhal by leaping from tree to tree’. The Malenad, or hill country, near 
the upper reaches of the Tungabhadra abounds with ‘giant tree trunks 
entwined with creepers of pythonic dimensions, whose massive arms are 
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decked with a thousand bright blossoming otchids. Bifds of tate plumage 
flit from bough to bough, bisons and herds of elk browse on rich herbage, 
and the boom of langur monkeys echoes through the wilds.’ The forests 
stretching from Bastar along the banks of the Godavari to the Seuna country 
which embraced the Daulatabad area, and part of the Nasik District, are 
known from epigraphic records and the Vratakhanda of Hemadri* to be 
remnants of the famous Dandakaranya that covered the face of the valleys 
of the Godavari and the Pampa or the Tungabhadra in the days of the 
Ram^am. The Cintra Praiasti has a pointed reference to the woodland 
{vanasthali) on the banks of the Godavari. The Tuhgakaranya of the Vana- 
parva of the Mahabhdrata, mentioned after Saptagodavara^ ‘the seven branches 
of the Godavari’, may have derived its name from the river Tunga which rises 
in the Western Ghats at Gahgamula in the Varahaparvata, and united with 
the twin stream of the Bhadra to form the famous Tungabhadra. the 
Sabhaparva of the Great Epic we find mention, in connexion with the 
southern conquests of Sahadeva, of the Kantarakas, not far from the banks 
of the Waingahga (Venvatata), probably answering to the Mahakantara of 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta. Bana, writing more than 
two rentufies after the court-poet of Samudra Gupta, refers in his Kadambari 
to forests and groves girt by the river Godavari, and the lotus lake called 
Pampa. Yuan Chwang, the Chinese contemporary of Bana, speaks of a jungle 
infested by troops of murderous highwaymen between the Dravida country 
and Kung-kan-na-pu-lo or Kung-ta-na-pu-lo in the Kanarese area, and a 
great forest or wilderness, ravaged by wild beasts and harried by bands of 
robbers, on the way from the last-mentioned country to Maharashtra. The 
jungle between Dravida and the Kanarese country may be identical with 
‘the inaccessible forest stretching to the gates of Sriparvata’ mentioned in the 
Tajagunda inscription of the Kadamba king Kakutsthavarman. That between 
Kung-ta-na-pu-lo and Maharashtra reminds one of the Mahatavi, ‘the great 
forest’, mentioned by Varahamihira in his Brihat-samhitd, between Kar^ate 
and the countries called Chitrakuta and Nasikya (Nasik). 


hakes 

For a territory of the dimei^bions of the Deccan the number of lakes is not 
large. Two lakes, namely the Lake of the Five Nymphs {panchdpsarotafakd)y 
associated with Mandakarni or $atakarni,^ and the Pampasaras, apparently 
the same as Pampasagara, the name of which survives in Hampasagar in the 
Huvinahadagalli tdluky Bellary District, on the Tungabhadra, are mentioned 

* Epigraphie Indica, xii, 246; Bhandarkar, EHD, (1928), 247. 

refctencc to the ‘seven streams’ of the Godavari or to the sap/a-Godm^ari pool at 
DMkshaiama in the Ramachandrapuram Taluk of the East Grjdavari District. Ep, M., xii, 208. 

Ramqyana, 111, 1 1 ; Raghtwamsa, xiii, 38. 
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in the Rdmayam. A great lake {mahdsaras) in Vehgi-mandala is mentioned in 
the Chellur Plates of Kulottuhga-Choda-deva IP and apparently also in the 
Pithapuram inscription of Prithvi^vara.* Kielhorn identifies it, as well as the 
jalam Kamdlam^ ‘the water of Kunala’, with the well-known Kolleru or 
Colair Lake between the rivers Godavari and Krishna. The lagoon known as 
the Chilka Lake (Chilka-samudra)^ and that styled Pulicat lie outside the 
boundaries of our Deccan. But within the boundaries of the Hyderabad 
State and elsewhere we have a number of pools artificially dammed up for 
irrigation and water supply. The most important are the Pakhal and Ramappa 
I.akes in the Warangal District, beside a large number of sdgars or tanks of 
immense size constructed in the time of the Qutbshahi kings and their suc- 
cessors belonging to the house of Asaf Jah. The Pakhal Lake was built by 
throwing a dam across the Pakhal river which here cuts its way between two 
hills. The great sheet of water covers an area of nearly thirteen square miles. 
From the lake flows the river Muner, possibly the Maudgalya of a Garla 
inscription, which flows into the river Krishna. The Ramappa Lake in the 
Parkal tdluk of Karlmnagar is famous for the temples that adorn its neighbour- 
hood. They are of the same type as the great temple at Hanamkonda but more 
profusely sculptured. 

In the Bombay Presidency the kunds or holy pools in the bed of the Goda- 
vari near Nasik do not deserve the name of lakes. We have in Ahmadnagar 
the Bhatadi lake on a feeder of the Sina which is itself an affluent of the 
Bhima. In the Sholapur District we have a number of artificial lakes at 
Koregaon, Ashti (near Pandharpur), and Ekruk, only five miles from 
Sholapur town. 

Rivers 

As the Deccan plateau slopes down eastwards to the Madras seaboard from 
the long flanking wall of the Western Ghats, all the drainage is from the west 
to the east. The two main lines of drainage are represented by two great river 
systems, namely the Godavari with its sister streams, and the Krishna with 
its confluents. 

The word Godavari literally means ‘granting water or kinc’. Crooke thinks 
that the name is probably a sanskritized form of the original Dravidlan term 
""goda^ (Telugu gode\ ‘limit’, ‘boundary’, in the sense that it divided two 
regions of Dakshinapatha,® apparently the region of trap in the north and the 
granitic and calcareous country in the south. 

The river ranks high among the sacred streams of India. The people of 
the south call it Ganga or Gautami Gahga and regard it as equal in holiness 
to the Bhagirathi Ganga that flows through Aryavarta. A Gautami-mdhdtmja 

* Indian Anfi^tuny, xiv, 57; hp. Ind.^ vi, 3. * Ibid., iv, 31. 

^ Ibid., vi, 6. ** Ibid., v, 36. 

' I lastings, hruyclopaedia of Rehgton and Ethics ^ vi, 306. 
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forms part of the ^rahtna-purdna and testifies to its great sanctity. One of its 
sources springs from a hill behind the holy spot of Trimbak, Skt. Ttyambaka, 
named after the god Siva. It lies in the Nasik District about fifty miles from 
the shore of the Arabian Sea. Here is shown the Gomukha, ‘cow’s mouth’, 
where the water drips down from a lofty cliff through a stone cow’s mouth. 
A larger branch takes its rise in the ridge that joins the Trimbak and Brahma 
mountains. After passing the holy precincts of Trimbak the river cuts a deep 
rocky bed through the Ghatmatha (hill-top) country and leaps into the 
famous falls of Gahgapur. It then flows past the sacred city of Nasik — identi- 
fied with the Panchavati of epic tradition — through a succession of masonry 
pools, styled kun^, much used in ceremonial ablutions. It receives several 
affluents such as the Kadrav'a (Kadwa) and the Pravara before it teaches 
Paithan, ‘the royal seat’ of Pulumayi in the second century a.d. It thc^ runs 
right across the state of Hyderabad receiving on its left bank the Purnlpi, and 
on the right the Manjra, the Vanjara of the Brah/»a and Vanjula of the Matsja 
and Vdju Purdnas^ which forms part of the boundary line between the 
Maratha country and the land of the Telugus. Farther on it is joined by the 
Pranhita which conveys the united waters of the Penganga, the Wardha 
(Varada), and the Waingahga (Venva). From this point the river takes a 
marked south-easterly bend dividing the ancient realm of Chakrakuta 
(Bastar) from Andhra or Telingana of which Anmakomda (Hanamkonda) was 
the ornament {Andhrdvanimandand), About thirty miles below the confluence 
of the Pranhita the Godavari receives the Indravati from the Bastar State. It 
then passes by Bhadrachalam, sacred to the memory of the hero of the Rdmd- 
jana, and is next joined by the Sabari, which probably takes its name from 
one of the primitive tribes mentioned as early as the Aitarya Brdhmana, The 
river now forces its way through the Eastern Ghats and, flowing past 
Rajahmundry (Rajamahendrapattana), opens out and forms a series of broad 
reaches studded with low alluvial islands styled lankds. The sea is reached 
by seven branches* {sapta-Goddvari) styled the Vasishthi (on the west), Vais- 
vamitri, Vamadevi, Gautami, Bharadvaji, Atreyi, and Jamadagni. The chief 
sanctity attaches to the Gautami branch on the east. 

The Krishna, literally ‘of black hue’, probably derives its name from the 
black soil, krishnahhumiy kare-ndduy which it moistens with its water. It takes 
its rise about forty miles from the Arabian Sea on the eastern brow of the 
Mahabaleshwar plateau. The source is situated nearly thirty-three miles north- 
west of Satara on a spur of the Sahyadri. Hence it is often referred to in epi- 
graphic records as Sahyaja or Sahyaputri. The stream pours out of a stone 
cow’s mouth into a smdl reservoir inside an ancient shrine of Siva. 

* 'Brahma Parana, ch. 175, 3-4; hp. Ind., xii, 216, ‘he reverenced the holy Bhime^vara, passing 
close to whom the Godavari, with dancing waves as her eye-brows, sings (his praises) with the 
wven notes of her (seven) streams’. The reference is to the famous shrine of Bhime^vara (Siva) at 
Drakshatama which now stands on a canal fourteen miles away from the river. 
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The Krishna is in length less than the Godavari, being about 800 miles, as 
compared with about 900 miles of the Godavari. But the area of its catchment 
basin, including that of its great tributaries the Bhima and the Tungabhadra, 
is almost as large as that of the more famous stream, being about 95,000 
square miles as compared with 112,000 square miles of the Godavari. 

The river runs east and south and then curves to the south-east. It receives 
the Vena or Yenna at Mahuli, about three miles to the east of Satara. It next 
flows past Karad, the heretical Karahataka of the Mahdhhdrata^ where it 
receives the Koina on its right bank. About three miles south of Sangli it is 
joined by the Warna (V arna). From its confluence with the Veria and apparently 
also with the Varna it derives the different forms of its name, Kanhabemna, 
Krishnavenna, KrishnabeMa, Krishnavena, Krishnaveni, Krishnaverna, and 
Krishnavarna. Sometimes the full appellation is replaced by Verna and Vem. 
In the Purdms we meet with the forms Venika and Krishnavenika. 

In the Bijapur District two streams from the Western Ghats, the Ghat- 
prabha and the Malprabha, famous in history, join the Krishna whose water 
rushes from rock to rock shooting columns of spray high into the air and 
leaping into wild pools at the feet of gorges. On reaching the state of Hydera- 
bad the river drops from the tableland through which it had forced its way 
down to the celebrated dodhs of Shorapur and Raichur. The first of these is 
formed by its junction with the Bhima which rises in the Sahyadri near the 
temple of Bhima^ankar in the Poona District, and flows past the holy city of 
Pandharpur. Among its feeders are the Indrayani which runs past Dehu, 
sacred to Tukaram, and Alandi, home of JnaneSvara, the Mula-mutha on 
which stands Poona, the Nira which laves the spur crowned by Torna in 
the Bhor State, the Sina which passes by Ahmadnagar, and the Kagna which 
once flowed past the famous metropolis of Manyakheta. The Raichur Doab 
IS formed by the confluence of the Krishna with the Tungabhadra, *the 
Ganga of the South’.^ The junction takes place not far from Alampur, possibly 
identical with Halampura of an early Prakrit inscription found at Gurzala. 
The Tungabhadra is formed by the union of the twin streams, the Tunga 
and the Bhadra which rise at Gangamula in the Varahaparvata near the 
frontier of the Kadur District, Mysore. The Tunga passes by Sringeri 
(Rishya^ringa-giri), and after junction with the Bhadra flows past Harihar, 
Hampi (which represents the ancient Pampa-kshetra and marks the site 
of Vijayanagar), Anegundi (Kunjarakona, the elephant corner of ancient 
geographers), and Alampur, and unites with the Krishna a little distance from 
the last-mentioned city. With its water swollen by the Tungabhadra, the 
Krishna runs past the famous Srisailam where it seems to be known as 
Patala-ganga,^ and receives on the way the Musi, the river of Hyderabad, 
and the Muner (Maudgalya) which comes from the Pakhal Lake. Flowing 
through the classic land between the cities of Dhanyakataka-Amaravati and 

’ Indian Antiquary^ v, 319. * Sp, Ind., iv, 319. 
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Vijayavatikil (Besrwa^) it enters the sea by two principal mouths, forming 

a wide delta. 

Effect of Physical Features upon Histoty 

The history of a country is in large measure influenced by its geography. 
In the Deccan physical features— the mountains, forests, and river systems— 
made themselves pre-eminently felt. The hills and jungles on the north fenced 
the entire region off from the Indo-Gangetic plain and tended to constitute 
it a world by itself with distinct social, ethnic, and cultural traits, as evidenced 
by the Dharmasutra of Bodhayana, the NdtyaJdstra of Bharata, and the Har- 
shacharita of Bana.^ But they could not render it completely impervious to 
northern influence. Neither the paucity of highways nor the perils \of the 
journey prevented peaceful monks and pious missionaries from bravihg the 
dangers of the wild and carrying their message of peace and righteous con- 
duct to the Deccan for the moral and spiritual uplift of the people. Nor did 
these obstacles stand in the way of caravan leaders and merchants coming to 
the south in quest of wealth. Waves of invasion, too, at times swept through 
forests and mountains, along the glens and passes that pierced the rampart of 
hills overlooking the Godavari and its affluents. 

The Sahyadris, which rise out of the west coast in sheer lofty scarps, and 
throw off numerous spurs towards the centre of the plateau, the rivers that 
lash themselves to fury during the monsoons, the impenetrable forests that 
clothe many of the mountains, and cover the face of many a river valley at 
various points, were calculated to cleave the country into countless minute 
political fragments whose kaleidoscopic changes and combinations it was 
difficult to check. Walls of rock that crown many of the hill-tops were easily 
turned into impregnable fortresses hurling defiance at any authority attempt- 
ing to establish control over the three seas {ti-samuda^ ambudhitrajd) that 
enclosed the peninsula. But the vast tableland with its mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, augmented by a thriving commerce through the ports lining 
the eastern and western seaboards, did at times become scats of empires 
rivalling in power and splendour the famous monarchies in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. Time and again waves of invasion from the north beat in vain 
against the bastions of rock and the impenetrable forest barriers guarding the 
approaches to the valleys of the Narmada and the Godavari. The Raich ur 
dodb in the south, the Ededorenad of ancient inscriptions,^ and the ‘two- 
rivers district’ {sindhuyugmdntara-desd) in the south-east, unprotected by a 
continuous and unbroken screen of hills and forests, were more vulnerable to 
attack than parts of the north, and were often drenched in blood when con- 
tending forces on either side of the Tungabhadra and the Krishna were 

* ** }* /7-19; 21, 29-31; Na^ya S. vi, 23; xxiii, 102; H.C, Introductory Verse, •». 
Ci. Dandin, Kavyadaria^ i, 34 and 40 ff. 

* 'Ep. Jnd,^ xii, 293. 
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locked in deadly combat. But strongholds like Koppal, Anegundi, Mudgal, 
Raichur, Devatakoi>^ and Nalgonda stood as tampatts against a sudden 
rush of invasion. Secure in his ring of rock the Daksknapathapati^ ‘sovereign 
of the Deccan’ took his rank among the greatest rulers of the world, and 
adorned the country with magnificent temples, in the beginning hewn out 
in rock and bedecked with splendid paintings and sculpture which to this 
day are the pride of the land. 



II 


The Deccan in Scriptural and Epic Tradition 

T he geographical area we have defined above as Dakshinapatha seems 
to be outside the horizon of the early Vedic singers. An expression, 
Dakshinapada, ‘with southward foot’, occurs in a Rig Vedic hymn. 
But its exact connotation is unknown. The absence of any reference to 
recognizable tribes, rivers, and mountains of the Deccan proper makes it 
extremely unlikely that we have here a vague allusion to the region watered 
by the Godavari and the Krishna. The Kdthaka Samhitd mentions the Muntis 
whom epic tradition places on the A^va-nadi, probably the Asan, a tributary 
of the Chambal. But the country that lay farther to the south does not appear 
to have been known. Some scholars find a reference to the Reva or Narmada 
in the name Revottaras Chakra Patava Sthapati given to a Srinjaya official in 
the Satapatha Urdhniana. But the interpretation of Revottaras as ‘living to the 
north of the Reva’ is open to doubt. No reference to the Godavari, Krishna, 
or any of their confluents, has been traced in any early Vedic text. 

The dakshinaparvata of the Kaushitaki Upanishad may indeed have reference 
to the Vindhyas, but cannot possibly intend the Sahya or the Mahendra. The 
Purdms place in the Vindhyan region a tribe called Nishadhas who are 
apparently alluded to in the ^atapatha Prdhmana under the cognomen Naish- 
adha. But the peoples in the Maratha and Telugu districts are not mentioned 
in that text. 

The case is different with another Vedic work, namely, the Aitareja Brdh- 
mana. That treatise mentions the dakshind dis^ southern region, beyond the 
Kuru-Panchala country, that is, beyond the Chambal which, according to 
the tradition recorded in the Mahdbhdrata^ marked the southern boundary of 
Panch^a. The region in question was under the sway of ‘Bhoja’ kings. From 
the age of the epics and the KauHliya Arfhasdstra^ Bhojas are located in the 
Deccan and are especially associated with Vidarbha in the valley of the 
Wardha, and Dandaka skirted by the Godavari. The Bhojas of the Aitareja 
Brdhmana may have been in the same areas. The clear reference to king 
Bhima of Vidarbha in the Brdhmana strengthens this conclusion. The country 
in question is, in the Jaiminija Brdhmana^ noted for its dogs which killed even 
tigers. It is interesting to recall in this connexion that packs of wild dogs in 
the Yeotmal district of Berar, ancient Vidarbha, are known to have mauled a 
panther even in recent times.* The name of Kunefina, the capital of Vidarbha 
in epic times, probably accounts for the designation Kaundinya applied to 
certain Vidarbhan teachers in the Brihaddranyaka \Jpanishad. 

* Yeotmal Dtst. Gaz,, p. ii. 
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It is difficult to say whether the Nichyas and Apachyas placed in the 
western region by the Aitareya Brdhmana have anything to do with the western 
part of peninsular India. In the days of Asoka, the third century b.c., the 
name Nicham was applied to potentates in the farther south like the ‘Kerala- 
putra’. 


Tribes Outside the Aryan Tale 

Besides the Vidarbhas and possibly other peoples who came under Aryan 
cultural influence, the Aitareya Brdhmana refers to a number of tribesmen 
whom it styles Uddntyah^ ‘beyond the borders’ (of Aryandom), and Dasyus. 
These are the Andhras, Pundras, Savaras, Pulindas, and Mutibas, who are 
met with in the valleys of the lower Ganges, the Narmada, the Godavari with 
its affluents, and the Krishna in historic times. 

The Andhras occupied the lower valley of the Godavari and the Krishna. 
But a small section of them may have lived near the Vidarbhas, as a people 
called ‘Andhs’ are found in the Buldana District. The classic land of the 
Pundras is in northern Bengal. But Paundrakas are also associated with the 
Buldana District.* The ^avaras are probably to be located in the wild regions 
between the Vindhya and the river Savari, a tributary of the Godavari. The 
Pulindas were on the Reva or the Narmada. The Mutibas recall the Modubae 
of Pliny, who places them along with the Andarae or Andhras and peoples 
in the vicinity of the alluvial islands at the mouth of the Ganges. The Modu- 
bae are associated with the Molindae and the Uberae, perhaps corresponding 
to the Pulindas and Savaras of the Aitareya Brdhmana, 

Some of the Dasyu tribes, e.g. the Andhras, were apparently Dravidians. 
Others may have had a Polynesian strain. This Sylvain Levi infers from the 
existence of pairs of ethnic names applied to neighbouring peoples (e.g. 
Kosala and Tosala, Trilihga and Kahnga) which are differentiated by an 
initial preformant.* 


^arly Vost-Vedic Texts 

With the close of the Vedic canon and the commencement of the Sutra 
literature of the Brahmanical Hindus as well as that of the Jains and Bud- 
dhists, we enter upon a period when references and allusions to tribes and 
localities in the Deccan become more definite. For the first time, too, the 
territorial designation Dakshindpatha finds unambiguous mention. The Bodh- 
ayana Dharmasutra, the Buddhist Sutta Nipdta and the Vinaya texts refer to 
Dakshinapatha, and one of the documents definitely locates it on the Goda- 
vari. The alternative name for the Deccan, Dakshinatya, occurs in the Sutras 

* huldam Dtsi. Caz,, pp. 107-8, 147. 

* Levi, ‘Pre- Aryan and Prc-DraMdian in India’, ^siaftgue, I923« 
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of Panini. The Buddhists include within the Deccan Assaka (ASmaka) and 
Mulaka as well as the Andhaka, or the Andhras, occupying the northern and 
eastern districts of the Hyderabad State with certain adjacent areas in the 
Madras Presidency. The Mahagovinda Suttanta, the Jain Uttarddhyayana Sutra^ 
and the aphorisms of Panini mention another country, Kalinga, which in 
epic times stretched along the river Vaitarani in Orissa, and may have ex- 
tended to the borders of the Andhra country. Vast tracts of the southern 
region were still unexplored. We have definite reference to forests covering 
the Kalinga country (Ka/ingdrapy a). The region beyond the Godavari, watered 
by the Krishna (Kappapeppd), and the land of the Tamils (Damlaraffha) are 
not met with in the earliest part of the Pali canon and occur for the fir^t time 
in the Jdtakas and commentaries. The Jain Angas^ e.g. the Bhagavati, which 
mention the far south, cannot possibly claim a higher antiquity than\these 
texts. \ 

The Epics 

The south of India down to the Pandyan realm is also recognized in 
the geographical cantos of the Kishkindhydkdnda of the Rdmdyana. Even the 
Ayodhydkdnda has a reference to Vaijayantapura in the southern region in the 
direction of Dandaka.* The city in question certainly recalls the ancient 
metropolis of Vaijayanti or Banavasi in North Kanara. The geographical 
information obtainable from the Aranyakdnda or Forest Book of the same 
epic is somewhat different. The whole region from the Pampa, or the TuAga- 
bhadra, to the Mandakinl and Chitrakuta in central India was infested by 
rdkshasas or cannibalistic demons who played havoc with peaceful hermits. 
With the exception of exiled princes there is no reference to representatives 
of any civilized state in the neighbourhood to whom the victims could appeal 
for protection. The territory is referred to as Dandaka or Dandakaranya 
(Dandaka Forest). According to Pargiter Dandaka appears to have been a 
general name which comprised all the forests from Bundelkhand down to the 
river Krishna. Northwards it must have stretched well up to the Jumna. 
In the forest at Chitrakuta the attention of the heroine was drawn to the trees 
scored by the tusks of elephants. ‘This natural touch, unless we put it aside as 
a mere fancy of the poet, must refer to wild elephants, and shows that 
Chitrakuta could not have been far from their dense native forests.^ We have 
already seen that writers of a later age connect the Dandakaranya with Bastar 
in the east and the upper reaches of the Godavari in the west. Different parts 
of the great forest were known under separate names — ^Madhukavana in the 
extreme north contiguous to the wooded region round Chitrakuta in central 
India; and following this Pippalivana near the cottage of Agastya^s brother; 
Panchavati ‘abounding in beasts of prey and other animals’ {ndndtydlamrigdkuld) 

’ ii, 9, 12, Disamasthaya Kaik^i dakshinam Dan^kdn prati 
Vaijayantamiti khyatatft purafft yatra Timidkvajahi. 
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near the Godavari; Janasthana, the headquarters of Rdkshasa chieftains, 
is in the neighbourhood; Krauhcharanya is to the south of Janasthana; 
and Matahgavana on the Pampa (Tungabhadra) is in the vicinity of Mount 
Rishyamuka. 

The poet of the Rdmdyana is aware of the existence of many rivers and lakes 
in the Dandaka region and its environs, but the only streams that find specific 
mention in the epic proper are the Mandakini, the Godavari, and the Pampa. 
The comparatively late geographical cantos of the Kishkindhyakanda refer to 
the Krishnaveni (Krishna) along with the Narmada, the Godavari, the Kaveri, 
and the Tamraparni (in the Tinnevclly district). 

The Mahdbhdrata has detailed notices of the Deccan in the Digvijaya (con- 
quest of the quarters), Tirtha-ydtrd (pilgrimage), and fambukhanda (^visions 
of Greater India) sections. The country is also mentioned in numerous epi- 
sodes like those of Nala and Rukmi. A Kalinga princess appears as the queen 
of Duryodhana, king of the Kurus. A prince of Vidarbha named Rukmi is 
not allowed to take part in the battle of Kurukshetra, but his people figure in 
the ‘Battle Books’ as do other tribes like the Kalihgas, Mekalas, Traipuras, 
and clans coming under the general designation of Dakshinatyas. 

Vast areas in the interior were still covered with dense woods. Dwellers 
of the primeval forests stretching from the Narmada to the Wainganga are 
probably noticed as Atavikas and Kantarakas in the Digvijaya section of the 
Sabhdparva. In the same cantos and in certain passages of the Tirtha-Ydtrd 
section mention is made of Purushddas (man-eaters) and Kdlamukhas who 
are described as cannibals {nara-rdkshasayonayah). More civilized communi- 
ties were found on the fringe of the forest tracts and along the coasts. In 
the watershed {prabheda) between the river Son and the Narmada lived the 
Varnsa-gulmas or Vatsagulmas who are associated in later ages with the 
valley of the Pengahga. On the cast coast stretched the lands of the Kalingas 
and the Andhras. On the west coast {Apardnta) mention is made of the country 
and holy spot of Surparaka associated with the legend of Rama Jamadagnya 
(Parasurama). It is interesting to note that the Mahendra Range, not far from 
the eastern coastline, is also connected with the same Warrior-sage. In the 
interior of the table-land the city of Sanjayanti (Sanjan?), the ‘heretical’ 
Karahataka or Karhad, Kollagiri, and Banavasi (in north Kanara) are con- 
spicuous. Asmaka, Goparashtra (in Nasik), Kaunkana (between the ghdts and 
the sea), Karnataka and Kuntala (in the Kanarese country), and Mahishaka 
(possibly Mysore) are met with in comparatively late passages in the Adiparva 
and the fambukhanda of the Bhishmaparva, 

The Deccan in the age of the extant Mahdbhdrata was no longer beyond the 
pale of Brahmanical civilization as it seems to have been in the days of the 
Aitareya Brdhmana and the Bodhdyana Dharmasutra. The land between the Son 
and the Narmada was holy, and the people of the Kuru country recognized 
the sanctity of the Godavari, the point where it split up into seven branches 
B 08 ft c 
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{sapta-Godavara), and the places where many of its confluents united their 
streams (Vena sangama, Varada sangamd). The Bhima (Bhimarathi) was also 
holy as well as the Krishna, particularly at the Devahrada (divine pool)* and at 
Sriiaila (^riparvata). Among other holy spots were Ramatittha at Sutparaka 
and Gokarna (in north Kanara). Many of the sacred sites were associated with 
three heroes famous in legend, namely, Rama DaSarathi who lent sanctity to 
the Godavari, Rama Jamadagnya who sanctifled the Mahendra mountain and 
Surpmka (Sopara, north of Bombay), and Agastya, the traditional explorer 
of the southern region and the destroyer of the demons who seem to personify 
Vatapi (Badami) and Ilvala (Ayyavoje or Aihoje). 

Foreign Notices down to the Second Century A.D. 

If we omit the obscure allusions in the Bible to Ophir or Sophir Which 
Cunningham seems to place on the Gulf of Cambay, but which really may 
point to Sauvira or Sovira in the lower Indus valley, the Persians and Greeks 
are the earliest foreign peoples to leave accounts of India. But the Achae- 
menid inscriptions of Persia (sixth and fifth centuries b.c.) and the contem- 
poraneous works of early Greek writers like Hekataios and Herodotus, while 
showing acquaintance with Gandhara and the Indus valley as far as the desert 
of Rajputana, do not seem to make any clear mention of the region south of 
the Tapti valley. Some of the ‘wool-bearing’ trees that figure in the narrative 
of Herodotus may have reference to the silk cotton trees so graphically 
described by Bana in his Kadambari in connexion with the forest stretching 
from the Godavari to the Pampa. But this is not a necessary inference. 
Onesikritos, the pilot of Alexander (525 b.c.), mentions the island of Tapro- 
bane (Tamraparni, Ceylon) and was presumably acquainted with portions 
of southern India. Megasthenes is quoted by Arrian as conveying detailed 
information about the Indus and the Ganges with their tributaries. No notice, 
however, is taken of the rivers of the Deccan unless we find a reference to 
the Tuhgavena or the Tufigabhadra in the river ‘Tagabena’ mentioned in 
a doubtful fragment.^ A knowledge of the Far South of India on the part of 
Megasthenes may, however, be inferred from his allusions to that part of 
south India where the daughter of Herakles (Pandaia) reigned as queen. We 
have also a reference to pearl fishery, apparently in this region. ^ There can 
hardly be any doubt that the realm of the ‘Pandac’ (Pandyas) in the Far South 
was known to the famous Greek ambassador. But if he knew anything about 
the tribes or rivers of the Deccan proper the information has not been trans- 
mitted to us by his epitomizers. 

Some additional details are available from Pliny (died a.d. 79) who speaks 
o several tribes known to have lived in the Deccan proper. Among these 

a ramje Knshna-venajaiodhhape, 

McCnndlc. Megasthenes and Arrian (1926), p. 120. 


* Ibid., 207. 
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must be included the Asmagi (A^makas on the Godavari), the Calingae 
‘nearest the sea’ (doubtless identical with the Kalihgas of the eastern coast), 
the Andarae or the Andhras, occupying the deltas of the Godavari, and the 
Krishna, the Molindae, Uberae, Suari, and Modubae probably correspond- 
ing to the Pulindas, Savaras, and the Mutibas of the Aitareja Brdhmana. 

We have some important details about the Andhras and the Kalihgas. The 
first-mentioned people are described as a powerful race, which possesses 
numerous villages, and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which 
supplies its king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 
elephants. 

As to the Kalihgas they seem to have been divided into several branches. 
The Calingae proper, who probably constituted the main branch, were 
‘nearest the sea*, that is to say, they dwelt in the coastal region as we learn 
from Indian evidence. The windows of the capital city in the days of Kali- 
dasa looked out on the sea, and the deep roar of the waves drowned the sound 
of trumpets. One passage of Pliny includes them among the tribes ‘which 
dwell by the Ganges’. Another passage has been taken to mean that they were 
connected with the Gangaridae of lower Bengal. But Monahan points out 
that an alternative reading would make the Gangaridae and the Kalihga people 
quite distinct. Pliny may also have confounded the valley of the Bhagirathi 
Gahga in northern India with that of the Gautami Gahga or the Godavari. 

The royal city of the Calingae is styled Parthalis which probably answers 
to the city of Potali mentioned in the Assaka Jdtaka as the capital of Assaka 
(A^maka). The Chulla-Kdlinga Jdtaka refers to victories won by the Assakas 
over the Kalihgas which may have led to the foundation of a united realm 
with its capital at Potali, Besides the capital, Pliny mentions a Cape Calingon, 
and the town of Dandagula which doubtless corresponds to the Dantakura 
of the Mahdbhdrata and Dantapura of other texts. Dandagula is mentioned as 
lying 625 miles from the mouth of the Ganges. It has been identified with 
a place near Chicacolc near the mouth of the river Lahguliya. 

Besides the Calingae proper Pliny mentions the Maccocalingae and the 
Modogalingae. In the epics, the Rdmdyam ahd the Mahdbhdrata^ we find 
references to the Matsya-Kalihgas and the Madra-Kalihgas' which may 
represent the two tribes mentioned by the classical writer. It has, however, 
been suggested by some* that Modogalingae should be analysed as Modaga 
(Telugu Muduga^ thtcc)+/ihga = Trilihga or Telugu country, or as Modo = 
JMudu = three -1-galihga = Kalihga, i.c. Trikalihga. In other words the term 
is taken by these writers to correspond to Trilihga (Andhra country), or to 
Trikalihga (parts of MahanadI valley and Vizagapatam district), preferably 
the latter. It is difficult to come to a final conclusion until further evidence 

’ iv, 41, 10; Jambukha^a^ ix, 42; Maccocalinga is something taken to be equivalent 

to Mekala (jBORS, 1928, 540). 

* L(6vi, Pre- Aryan and Pre-Dravtdtan m India (trans. Bagchi), p. 79. 
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shall be forthcoming. The Matsya-Kalihgas may have occupied the Odda- 
vadi country in the Vijagapatam region mentioned in the Dibbida plates.* 

Evidence of a commercial connexion between the islanders of Ceylon and 
the ‘Kalingai’ is furnished by another classical writer.* 

A distinct advance in knowledge of the coast of the Deccan is noticeable 
in the Perip/t^s of the Erjthrean Sea, the work of an anonymous Greek navi- 
gator, which is almost contemporaneous with the work of Pliny. It knows 
the regional name ‘Dachinabades’ (Dakshindpatha) and mentions numerous 
market-towns on the western seaboard of the Deccan. The inland country is 
also described though not so fully as the coast. We find reference to the great 
cities of ‘Paethana’ and Tagara identified respectively with Paithan <j)n the 
banks of the Godavari in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad ^tate, 
and Ter (Thair) in Osm^abad district, about ninety-five miles south-east 
of Paithan. Mention is also made of many arid regions and great mountains 
and all kinds of wild beasts — leopards, tigers, elephants, enormous serpents, 
hyenas, and baboons of many sorts. This reference to the animals possibly 
points to the existence of extensive forest-tracts in the Deccan during the 
first century a.d. 

The great mountains referred to by the Pertplus are not specifically named. 
For these we have to turn to the ‘Outline of Geography" {Geographike Huphe- 
gesis) of Claudius Ptolemaeus (Ptolemy) written about the middle of the second 
century a.d. We have in this work allusions to the Oroudian (Vaidurya, 
apparently the northern part of the Sahya) and the Adcisathros (south 
Sahyadri — a case of metathesis) mountains, sources respectively of the 
Maisolos (the Krishna) and the Khaberos or the Kaveri. It is clear that we 
have here reference to parts of the Western Ghats and some connected ranges. 
Ptolemy, however, had no first-hand information of the country. He men- 
tions the Goaris and the Benda, apparently the Godavari and the Bhlma,^ 
bifurcations of a river styled the Nanagouna, apparently the Tapti, which is 
represented as taking its rise from the Ouindion or Vindhya range along with 
the Namados or the Narmada. Ptolemy also wrongly represents the Western 
Ghats as protruding into the interior of the country, instead of running 
parallel with the coast. He not only shortens and dislocates the Godavari 
and the Bhima but makes them flow in a direction different from that which 
should properly be assigned to them. 

The geographer places a Mount Maiandros in India beyond the Ganges. 
In all likelihood we have here a reference to the Mahendra-parvata in the 
Trans-Gangetic Peninsula referred to in Cambodian epigraphs. But the possi- 
bility that it alludes to the Eastern Ghats is not entirely excluded, because 

3 * McCrindlc, op. cit. 175. 

identify the Goaris and Benda with the Vaitama and the Bhiwandf rivers respectively 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (1927), pp. 41-2). But it is difficult to believe that 
Ptolemy omite aU references to the Godavari and the Bhima which will be the case if their identifi- 
cation with the Goaris and the Benda be regarded as unacceptoble 
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Ptolemy had in several cases ‘carried by error to the east of the mouths of the 
Ganges an itinerary really directed to the south-west of the delta*. The 
question, however, ‘must remain open pending further discoveries*. 

The Periplus draws a distinction between Dachinabades (Dakshinapatha, 
Deccan) and ‘Damirica*, i.c. the Tamil country lying farther to the south. It 
also refers to Masalia (the Masulipatam tract or the Andhra country) on the 
east coast as a separate region. Similar distinctions are noticeable in the 
account of Ptolemy. The geographer of the second century, however, calls 
the country round ‘Baithan’ and ‘Tagara* not Dachinabades but Ariake, 
This last name is known to the Periplus^ but used in a restricted sense to mean 
only the country near the Gulf of Barygaza (Broach). 

The word Ariake has been taken by various scholars to correspond to 
‘Aparantika*, western border, and ‘Arya-nadu*, Aryan country, respectively. 
The identification with Aparantika does not seem to be quite plausible in the 
case of Ptolemy*s Ariake as the region in question included not only the 
Kohkan coast from Sopara (north of Bombay) to Nitra (possibly the Pigeon, 
Netram, or Nitran Island off the coast of north Kanara or on the river 
Netravati in south Kanara), but the inland territory stretching from Paithan 
on the Godavari to Banaouasei or Bavavasi in north Kanara. Tagara (Ter) 
in the Hyderabad State, Hippokoura (probably near Kolhapur), and Modo- 
goulla, possibly Mudgal, are all located in this country. The equation of the 
region with Arya-nadu is less open to objection. The expression means ‘land 
of the Aryans’ which is a suitable designation for the tract of the Deccan 
inhabited by Aryan-speaking peoples as distinguished from the land of the 
Tamils. Varahamihira mentions a territory called Aryaka in south India along 
with Kahchi (near Madras), Maruchipattana (Muziris on the Malabar coast), 
Simhala (Ceylon), and Rishabha in the Pandya country. We have here possibly 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the term Ariake. It is, however, to be noted that 
Aryaka was a comparatively small territory distinguished not only from the 
Dravidian lands in the Far South but also from Banavasi, Kohkan, &c., 
which must have been included within Ptolemy’s Ariake. 

The geographer divides Ariake into two parts. To the northern portion he 
gives the name Ariake Sadinon. This is taken to extend from Soupara or 
Sopara, six miles to the north of modern Bassein on the Bombay coast, to 
Baltipatna or Balepatna, the Palaepatmae of the Periplus and Baladevapattana 
of the Prihatsamiid^ identified by some with Baleyavattana of inscriptions 
situated in the Malabar district,* and by others, with greater plausibility, 
with Valipattana in south Kohkan.* In the interior the country stretched as 
far as Baithan or Paithan on the Godavari. In the Pombay Gazetteer^ the name 
Sadinoi is regarded as possibly a corruption of Satavahana. 

* hp. ^2. The identification would be unexceptionable had not the place been too far 

to the south. 

* Ibid., Ill, 294-5; Fleet, Kanarese Districts, 537. 


* I. i, 540. 
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The other part of Ariake, styled ‘Ariake Andron Peiraton^ (Ariake of the 
pirates, or, as some ingeniously suggest, of the Andrabhrityas), covered the 
coast from Mandagara, identified with Mandanga<to south of the Bankot 
creek, to Nitra in the extreme south of the Bombay Presidency or on the 
Netravatl in south Kanara. 

Quite distinct from the two Ariakes was another territory, styled Masalia 
by the Periplus and Maisolia by Ptolemy, which not only included the district 
at the mouth of the Maisolos, or the Krishna, but stretched as far as Kalliga 
(possibly some part of Kalinga), Bardamana (probably to be identified with 
the Vardham^apura of a Hanamkonda inscription, now represented by 
Vardhanapet or by Waddamarri in the Hyderabad State), and Koroufikala 
which recalls Warangal. In other words, Masalia was virtually identicali with 
the country of Andhra or Teliiigana. The metropolis was, in the second 
century a.d., at Pityndra, which has been identified by Sylvain L6vi yith 
Pihunda mentioned in the Jain Uttarddhyayana Sutra and with Pith'uda 
occurring in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. The exact location 
of the city is uncertain. It is, however, distinguished from Benagouron, 
possibly Vehgipura. The identification with Dhafinakada, Dhanyakataka, or 
Dharanikot, near Amaravati in the Guntur district, suggested by some 
scholars, or with some place in its neighbourhood, deserves attention. 

Ptolemy draws a distinction between Maisolia and a city called Trilingon 
or Triglypton which he locates in India beyond the Ganges. As pointed out 
by L^vi the name may have reference to Taking in Burma. But in view of the 
errors of information that disfigure certain parts of Ptolemy’s narrative, the 
connexion of the city in question with the Telugu country, where he locates 
the point of departure {apheteriori) for ships bound for lower Burma and the 
Malay Islands, is not entirely excluded. It is to be remembered that Mount 
Maiandros (Mahendra) and the metropolis Tosalei (which recalls Tosali, the 
Kalingan city mentioned in the Asokan inscriptions) arc also placed or mis- 
pkeed in Farther India. 

Some writers find evidence of intercourse between South India and China 
in the second century b.c. in Pan Kou’s reference to the realm of ‘Hou- 
ang-tche’ which they seek to equate with Kanchi near Madras. Apart from 
the uncertainty of the proposed identification it may be pointed out that in 
regard to the second century b.c-. the testimony of Pankou has not the weight 
of contemporary evidence, and must be regarded at best as but a tradition, 
the credibility of which should await further discoveries. 

Some Famous Janapadas of Antiquity 

With the second century a.d., the date of the Geographike Huphegesis of 
Ptolemy, we reach a point when epigraphic records enable us to trace more 
c car y t an efore the pnncip^l jauapadas of the Deccan. The word janapada 
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occurs already in the Aitar^a BrahmoM and some of the early texts, the A^okan 
Edicts, and the Myakadoni inscription of Sri Pulumavi, usually identified 
with the last sovereign of the Satavahana line. It is derived from the word 
jam which has the sense of a people or tribe in the Vedic hymns and 
later, jampada literally means the pada, abode, home, of the Jam or tribe. 
It is used in the Brdhmam text to denote a ‘people’, or the land or realm 
it occupies. It was the most important territorial unit of ancient India since 
the days of the Pali canon and the epics, as the polis or city was that of the 
Hellenic world. Each developed Jampada had its capital city, pura, mgara, 
sometimes also styled putahhedam, and, if it included a maritime territory, its 
seaport, often termed pattam. It had its local ruler or chief, either a sovereign 
prince or a vassal of an emperor. Autonomous Jampadas inhabited by free 
clans are also known. With the growth of imperialism the jampada would be 
transformed into a district or taluk, dhdra, vishaya, or mandala of the empire, 
and would resume its independent status as soon as the strong arm of the 
suzerain {chakravarti, Jripritkvivallabhd) should be withdrawn. 

It must not, however, be thought that the jampada was merely a political 
unit and nothing more. Each of these tracts of land possessed its own distinc- 
tive characteristics which are noted by the epic poets, for example in the 
Karnaparva of the Mahdbhdrata, as well as by observers like Ptolemy,* Vat- 
syayana. Yuan Chwang, Bharata, Dandin, and Raja^ekhara. The manners, 
customs, language, style and diction (r/7/), ethnic peculiarities, flora and 
fauna of different jampadas offer a field for fruitful investigation. 

In royal eulogies we have often an enumeration of the jampadas to which 
the patron of the panegyrist claims to have carried his arms or over which he 
seems to have exercised sway. Fuller lists are found in professedly geographi- 
cal treatises like the Jambukhanda of the Mahdbhdrata, the geographical cantos 
of the Kishkindhdkdnda of the Rdmdyam, the Bhuvamkosha of the Burdms, the 
Kiirma-vibhdga of the Atharva-parUishtavadiXhitBrihatsamhitd, the Mahdmdyuri, 
and certain Jain texts like the Prajhdpand. Incidental notices are also found 
in technical literature. Invaluable information is also supplied by Chinese 
pilgrims, Muslim chroniclers, and European travellers like Marco Polo. 

With all this material, however, it is not always possible to define precisely 
the limits of even the most famous jampadas. The task of the narrator is 
rendered difficult by the fact that the boundaries of the territories in question 
varied from age to age, and that at times the same or similar names were 
applied to localities distinct from one another. What follows is a brief account 
of the more important jampadas in the Deccan proper based mainly on the 
evidence of the texts cited above. 

' Cf. McCrindle, Pleltmj (19*7), p. 22J -‘TrUingon ... in this part the cocks ate said to be 
bearded, and the crows and parrots white’. 
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Vidarbha, Vatsagtilma 

We may begin our survey with Vidarbha which finds mention already in 
certain Brdhmam texts (e.g. the Aitanya and Jaiminiya Brdhmams) forming 
part of the Vedic canon, and figures prominently in the Nasik eulogy of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. The first definite clue to the location of the janapada 
is furnished by the Mahdbhdrata and its supplement, the HarivamJa, The king 
of Vidarbha is styled lord of Dakshinatya, and his territory is placed on the 
northern fringe of Dakshinapatha in the Nalopdkhydna, Only a part of the area 
lay south of the Sahyadriparvat or Ajanta Range, within the limits of the 
Deccan as defined in these pages. The northern part comprised the valley of 
the Payoshni,* the modern Purna, a tributary of the Tapti. A third portion 
occupied the valley of the Wardha (Varada) as we learn from the Mfilcwi- 
kdgnimitram of Kalidasa. The bank of the Wardha (Wdrddtaf) is mentionfed in 
the A*in-t-Akbart as the original name of the subah of Berar which may be 
taken to correspond to the ancient Vidarbha. There is still in the Yeotmal 
district a stream named Vidarbha, a tributary of the Penganga, whose name 
is reminiscent of the famous janapada. 

The A*tn-i-Akbari places Berar between the two hill ranges Bandah 
(Vindhya, here identified with the Gawilgarh Hills) and Sahia (Sahya, the 
Satmalas and the Western Ghats). On the east lay Biragarh (Wairagarh) 
adjoining Bastar; to the north was Hindiah, apparently in the Hoshangabad 
district; to the south Bidar and Telingana, or the Andhra country, of which 
the centres in medieval times were Warafigal and Golconda; and on the 
west Mahkarabad and Batalah, apparently in the direction of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The people, or possibly only the ruling clan, is styled Bhoja, or Kratha- 
kausika. If the commentary of the Kautiliya ArthaSdstra is to be believed, the 
ianapaday or a part of it, had another name, Sabharashtra. 

Of the cities traditionally associated with Vidarbha the earliest according 
to the testimony of the Harivamsa was Vidarbha on the southern slopes of the 
Vindhyas, here apparently the Gawilgarh Hills. A more famous city, Kundina, 
is mentioned as the metropolis (Vidarbha-nagari) in the Mahdbhdrata, It has 
been identified with Kaundinyapura on the Wardha in the Amraoti district of 
Berar. A later capital, Bhojakapi, finds mention not only in the epic but also 
in early Brahmi inscriptions discovered at Bharhut. It has been identified with 
Bhatkuli in the Amraoti district. Bhavabhuti mentions a place in Vidarbha 
which he represents as a part of Dakshinapatha called Padmapura. RajaSek- 
hara refers to a city in the same janapada named Vatsagulma. 

An homonymous locality finds mention in the Mahdbhdrata as a place of 
pilgrimage situated in the prabheda or water-parting between the river Son and 
the Narmada. The evidence of the Brahmapurdna points to the same conclusion. 

* Mbh. iii, 120, 31 - Vidarbhardjopachitdnt sutirthdm jagdma punydffi saritatfi Payoshnitft, 
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The Kamasutra^ however, refers to a people called Vatsagulmakas whom the 
commentator places in Dakshinapatha. The expression Vatsagulma is also 
known to the various recensions of the Brihatkathd, For a more definite 
location we should turn to the Karpuramanjari and the Kduyamimdfksd of 
Raja^ekhara.* There we find evidence about the location of a city called 
Vachchhoma (Skt. Vatsagulma) not only in Dakshinapatha but in the parti- 
cular country known as Vidarbha. The newly discovered Basim Plates of 
Vindhyasakti II leave no room for doubt that Vatsagulma was the seat of one 
branch of the Vakataka dynasty, and that it is represented by the modern 
Basim in the southern part of the Akola district between the Ajanta range 
and the river Penganga. In the days of the A*in-i-Akbart Basim gave its 
name to a sarkdr of the Subah of Berar. Abul Fazl refers to an indigenous 
race in the locality, proud and refractory, called Hatkars, 

Bhogavardhana 

The Purdnas mention along with Vidarbha a number of janapadas among 
which Bhogavardhana occupies a prominent position. The name occurs very 
frequently in early Brahml inscriptions. Among its inhabitants were persons 
who won fame as pious donors, or as scholars well versed in the Suttantas. 
The territory in question lay to the west of Basim (Vatsagulma) and has been 
identified with the Bhokardan tdlukoi the Aurangabad district of the Hydera- 
bad State. Within the limits of the tdluk he the famous caves of Ajanta. In 
view of this fact the reference to Suttanta scholars dwelling in ancient 
Bhogavardhana acquires an added significance. If the southern boundary of 
the ancient janapada stretched southwards as far as the Daulatabad-Jalna 
Hills it must have included also the village of Ellora, famous for its Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Brahmanic caves. 


Mulaka 

Beyond the hills running from Daulatabad to Jaina stretched the famous 
land of Mulaka, sometimes mis-spelt Alaka, occupying part of the Payanghat 
or lowlands that terminate in the valley of the Godavari. On the banks of 
the famous stream stood its capital Pratisthana, Patitthana, the Paethan of the 
Perip/uSy and Baithan of Ptolemy, modern Paithan, headquarters of the tdluk 
of the same name in the Aurangabad district. The people of the locality find 
mention, according to some scholars, in the ASokan inscriptions as Pitinikas. 
But the view is not generally accepted. In the second century a.d. Paithan is 
mentioned as the metropolis of $rl Pulumayi of the Satavahana dynasty. In 
the days of Govinda III, Rashtrakuta, it was the headquarters of a district or 
tdluk called the Pratisthanabhukti. 

* hp. Ittd , XXVI, 140. 
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Almaka, Assaka, Asakf 

Qosely connected with Mulaka both in literature and in inscriptions was 
ASmaka (Pkt. Assaka) which had its capital at a place styled Potali, Potana, 
Podana, or Paudanya. The form Podana, which occurs in certain old manu- 
scripts of the Mahdbhdrata^ reminds one of Bodhan which lies south of the 
confluence of the Godavari and the Mafijra. It may be remembered in this 
connexion that the Suita Nipdta places the janapada on the Godavari. The 
territory in question is known to Panini and several Buddhist and later 
Brahmanical texts, e.g. the Anguttara-lSiikdya and the Purdnas, It possibly 
corresponds to the Asmagi of Pliny. The name Asmaka, which signifes the 
‘stony region’, should not be confounded with the land of the Aavakas 
(‘Horse-people’) or Assakenoi in north-western India mentioned by Alexan- 
der’s historians. ' 

The commentator on the Kautiliya Arthasdstra identifies Asmaka With 
Maharashtra. Rajasekhara, however, mentions them as distinct entities in the 
Kdvyamimdmsd, The difference of opinion may be due to the fact that Asmaka 
lay on the borderland between Marathawara and Telifigana and may have 
embraced the Telugu district of Nizamabad as well as the predominantly 
Maratha-speaking district of Nander. The territory apparently occupied the 
central part of the Godavari valley between the Nirmal Range in the north 
and the Balaghat Range in the south. 

In the early Brahmi inscriptions noticed by Liiders there is mention of 
monks and donors from a place called Padana which may represent the capital 
of the ASmaka country. 


Asika 

The Nasik eulogy of Gautamlputra ^atakarm mentions before Asaka or 
ASmaka a territory named Asika which Luders hesitatingly restores as Rishika. 
According to an alternative reading of a passage of the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela, Asikanagara, apparently the capital of the Asika country, 
seems to be placed on the Kanhabemna, i.e. the Krishnavena or Krishna 
river. Both the Jamhukhanda of the Mahdbhdraia and the Bhuvanakosha of the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna mention among southern janapadas a people called the 
Rishikas. The Mahdbhdraia mentions them together with the Vidabhas or 
Vidarbhas, while the Purdna associates them with peoples in the Far South 
like the Rishabhas, Simhalas, and those who dwelt in Kanchi, as well as 
Tilanga (Andhra country) and Kunjaradari (‘Elephants’ cave’, Anegundi). 
It is not improbable that the name ^shika or Asika was applied to the terri- 
tory lying between Vidarbha in the north, Tilanga (Telugu or Andhra 
country) in the east, and Anegundi in the south. The association with the river 
Krishna, to which the Hathigumpha record apparently bears testimony. 
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should be remembered in this connexion. Asika could have occupied only 
the middle valley of the Krishna, the lower valley being peopled by the 
Tilahgas or Telugus and the upper reaches by the Karnatas, who find separate 
mention in the Markandeya Purdna. In chapter 57 of that text the Naishikas 
are mentioned between the Bhogavardhanas and Asmakas on the one hand 
and the Kuntalas and the Andhras on the other. The situation points to the 
territory we have assigned to Rishika or Asika. It is not improbable that 
Naishika is a corrupt form of the same name. 

Andhra, Trilihga, Vehgi 

The Andhras are mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana and the inscriptions 
of Asoka. The Mayidavolu inscription of about the fourth century a.d. 
locates their country (Andhrapatha) in the lower valley of the Krishna in the 
district round Dhannakada or Amaravati. The Chezerla inscription, too, 
connects the Andhras with the Krishna. In the days of Yuan Chwang 
(seventh century a.d.) An-to-lo, or Andhra, had its capital at Ping-k‘i-lo or 
Vcngipura, identified with Pedda-vegi, about seven miles north of Ellore, 
in the West Godavari district, and ten miles north-west from Colair Lake. 
The name Maha-Andhra or Greater Andhra was, however, still applied to 
the Dhannakada (Skt. Dhanyakataka) area. In the twelfth century a.d. 
Dhoyi connects the Andhras with the Godavari. In eastern Chalukya records 
the name Andhra is applied to a very wide region bounded on four sides by 
the Eastern Ocean (the Bay of Bengal), the Kalahasti Hill (between Nellore 
and Chittoor), the Mahendra mountain (in Ganjam), and Srisailam (in 
Kurnool).* In the thirteenth century a.d. Anmakonda near Warangal is 
described as the ‘ornament of the Andhra country' (Andhravani-mandana).^ 
In the next century the name Andhra-khanda-mandala is restricted to the 
territory that extended from the Gautama-nadi or the Godavari to the borders 
of Kalinga — drabhya Gautama-naditatam-d Kalihgam? The Saktisangawa T antra 
(a medieval work) applies the name Andhra-desa to the country which 
stretches from Jagannatha (Puri) to the shrine of Bhramarambika.'^ The last- 
mentioned spot reminds one of the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li (Bhramaragiri) of the 
Chinese pilgrim and the Bhramara-kotya-mandala in the Bastar State.® 

It is suggested by some scholars^ that as the Serivdnij Jdtaka places Andha- 
pura, apparently the capital of the Andhras, on the river Telavaha, we are to 
look for the classic Andhra country in the region of the Tel, a tributary of 
the Mahanadi, with which it is proposed to identify the Telavaha. But there is 
no early warrant for pushing the northern boundary of the Andhras to the 
banks of the Tel river. The country on the Tel (Telatata-vishaya) is expressly 

* The Eastern Chalukyas (D. C. Ganguly), 137; cf. Ep. Ind., iv, 43. 

* Ibid., iii, 83. ’ Ibid., iv, 338. 

^ Indian Culture^ July, 1941, p. 39. 

* Inscriptions in C.P. and Berar (Hiialal), p. 130. ** Ind, Ant., 1918, p. 71. 
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mentioned as a part of Kosala and not of Andhra.* The name Telavaha, *oil- 
carrier’, may actually refer to the Krishnavena or the Krishna as is hinted 
in the passage* ^vikhjdta-Krishnavernnd~TAIL,A~snehopalabdha-saralatvaV ‘pos- 
sessed of smoothness caused by sesame oil of the famous Krishna’ or, accord- 
ing to the alternative meaning, ‘of dark hue and possessed of loyalty arising 
from affection for (king) Taila’. 

The ^aktisangama T antra draws a distinction between the Andhra country 
and another land which it calls Tailahga-desa.* The last-mentioned territory 
is placed between Srisailam and the Chola country. But the distinction is not 
always maintained. The name Trilihga, a variant of Tailahga, is traditionally 
derived from three shrines (lingas\ namely those at KaleSvaram, SrKjailam, 
and Draksh^ama,^ all of which are located within the territory defined above 
as the Andhra country. The suggestion that Trilihga is a contraction for 
Trikalihga is opposed to the evidence of the Purdnas^ which clearly dii^w a 
distinction between Kalihga, in the south-east of India, and Tilahga, which is 
included among the janapadas of the south. Muslim writers represent as' the 
capital of Tilang or Telihgana the city of Warahgal, the very place which, 
together with the neighbouring city of Hanamkonda, is placed in the Andhra 
country by Indian literature and epigraphs. The boundaries of Tilihga-desa 
are given in the Srirahgam plates of the fourteenth century a.d. as being 
Maharashtra on the west, Kalihga (parts of Orissa and the Vizagapatam 
district) on the east, Pandya on the south, and Kanyakubja in the north. 
Pandya of this passage evidently refers to the Pandyas of Nolambavadi 
(capital Uchchangi), i.e. the Chitaldroog-Bellary area. As to Kanyakubja, the 
Nagod stone inscription® suggests that it was the name of a deSa (country) 
as well as that of a city, and that the ‘Kanyakubja-deia’ extended southwards to 
Central India. The A'in-i-Akhari seems to make the northern boundary of 
Telihgana conterminous with the southern frontier of Berar.^ In the days of 
the Kakatiya king Rudra (a.d. 1163), the Andhra-Trilihga country over 
which he ruled was bounded on the east by the sea, on the south by SrKaila, 
on the west by the neighbourhood of Kataka (either Kalyanakataka, i.e. 
Kalyani,^ or Mannaikadagam, i.e. Malkhed), and on the north by the slopes 
of Mount Malyavanta. This Malyavanta obviously cannot be identified either 
with the homonymous range near Kishkindha mentioned in the Rdmdyana 
and the Rdmopdkhydna^ or with the hill bearing the same name in the far north 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas? It may have reference to 
the fortified hill of Mallangad in the Karimnagar (Yelgandal) district of the 

* History of Orissa (R. D. Banerji), i, 216. 

* Ind. Ant., viii, 17; cf. Bp. Ind., xii, 153. ^ Culture, July 1941, 39. 

^ Telugp Literature by P. Chenchiah and Raja M. Bhujanga Rao, p. 14. 

* Ep. Ind., xxiii, 188. * Translation by Jarrett, vol. ii, 228. 

’ Cf. Bp. Ind., xiii, 306, 314 — Kmtala-chakravarti-kataka, royal camp or capital of the emperor of 
Kuntala (i.e. the Western Chalukya emperor of Kalyani). 

® Ram., iv, 28, i\ Mbh., iii, 138, 37; 279. 26. 
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Hyderabad State. That Rudra’s realm was called Tillahga (one of the 
many variants of Trilihga) is clear from the Vratakhanda of Hemadri (Tilla/i- 
gadhipateh paSorvisasanam Raudrasya raudrakriteh). The name Andhra is applied 
to the same country when Hemadri refers to Queen Rudramma or Rud- 
ramba, daughter of Rudra’s nephew and successor Ganapati {Andhraih 
purandhri nihitd nripatve). In an inscription of the sixteenth century the two 
names of the kingdom are combined in the expression Andhra-Trilihga- 
madhyama country.* 

Students are apt to be bewildered not only by the use of the alternative 
names Andhra and Trilihga but also by the numerous variants of the expres- 
sion Trilihga itself. The earliest form of the name is perhaps Trilihga, corre- 
sponding to the Trilingon of Ptolemy and Tirilihga of the Purle plates of the 
Gahga king Indravarman. The form Tilahga is found in the Rurams and 
Tilihga in the Srirahgam plates of the Saka year 1280 (a.d. 1558). A Kurgod 
inscription of the latter part of the twelfth century a.d. has the form Telumga. 
Hemadri uses the names Tillahga and Tailahga. The Saktisangam Tantra 
refers to Tailahga-deSa. Amir Khusrav has Tilang and Abul Fazl Telihgana. 
None of these names, not even the expression Andhrapatha occurring in the 
Moyidavolu inscription of about the fourth century a.d., is, however, known 
to the court poet of Samudragupta who makes his hero smash across the 
Godavari and penetrate into the heart of the Andhra-Telugu country. 
The name used by Harishena to denote the country between the Godavari 
and the Krishna is Vehgi. 

The Gupta poet distinguishes Vehgi from Pishtapura represented by 
modern Pithapuram in the East Godavari district. On the other hand, 
Pallava charters with equal clarity differentiate it (Vehgirashtra) from Kar- 
marashtra which included Chendalur in the Ongole taluk north of Nellore. 
It is permissible to think that it roughly corresponded to the Rend-eru- 
lu-nadimi-wjA^^ or Sindhuyugmantara-rf^/i?,* ‘two-rivers-middle-district’ 
apparently lying between the Godavari and the Krishna, ‘which possessed 
all kinds of grain and an abundance of fruit’. In the eighth century a.d. the 
eastern boundary of Vehgimandala seems to have extended to the confluence 
of the Krishnaverna or Krishna and the Musi which flows past Hyderabad.^ 
In the eleventh century a.d. the southern and northern limits of the country 
seem to have been fixed at the Manneru river (in the Nellore district) and 
the Mahendra mountain (in the Ganjam district) respectively. This is sug- 
gested by the expression Manneti-Mahendra-madhyavartinahj ‘living between 
the Manneru and the Mahendra’,^ used in reference to the inhabitants of the 
land. Curiously enough, in the time of the Kalachurya kings® (a.d. 1156-83) 
Vengi is distinguished not only from Kalinga, of which the Mahendra 


‘ Historical Inscriptions of Southern India (Sewell), p. 265. 
^ Ibid., vi, 213. 

* Ibid., XV, 319, 324. 


* Ep. Ind.^ iv, 36, 303. 
^ Ibid., VI, 333. 
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mountain was the most conspicuous feature according to K^dasa, but also 
from Andhra, which may have denoted at the time only the Andhra-A:^^/7^<a- 
mandala between the Godavari and Kalihga. Vehgi therefore was very 
probably used in its old sense of the district between the two rivers, namely 
the Godavari and the Krishna. 

Yuan Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century a.d., must have 
regarded Vehgi and Andhra as identical, since he mentions Ping-k*i-lo or 
Vehgipura as the capital of An-to-lo (Andhra). However, he draws a dis- 
tinction between this territory and T'e-na-ka-che-ka (Dhanyakataka, i.e. the 
Amaravati region) to which a note added to the pilgrim's text applies the name 
'Great Andhra'. This Great Andhra must have virtually corresponded t[o the 
Andhrapatha of an early Pallava charter. 

If the identification of Vehgipura with Benagouron in the country of the 
Salakenoi (Salahkayanas) mentioned by Ptolemy be accepted, the antiquity 
of the city is carried back to the second century a.d. The Salakenoi occupied 
a part of the territory of the Maisolia, which doubtless corresponds to 'the 
region of Masalia' referred to in the Periplus, The Bharata Ndtya Sdstra refers 
to a deSa (country) styled Mosala along with Kosala (upper Mahanadi valley) 
and Tosala (Puri district). Mosala, Kosala, and Tosala form a group of ethnic 
names whose significance has been emphasized by Sylvain Levi, among 
others, in his Pre- Aryan and Pre~Dravidian in India, There can be little doubt that 
Mosala answers to the Masalia or the Maisolia of the classical writers, and 
should be identified with the Masulipatam region. 

Kalihga 

It has been stated above that according to an inscription of the fourteenth 
century a.d. the Kndhi 2 L-khanda-mandala extended to the borders of Kalihga. 
Unlike Andhra this last mentioned territory is not expressly named in any 
Vedic text, but is known to Panini, the Mahdgovinda Suttanta^ several JdtakaSy 
the Utlarddhyayana Sutra of the Jainas, and the great epics of ancient India. 
It is also referred to by Asoka and the Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
Pliny alludes to it in clear terms, and an echo of the name is recognized in 
the Kalliga of Ptolemy. 

The Bodhdyana Dharmasutra regards Kalihga as an impure country, outside 
the Brahmanical pale, but not unfrequented by Aryans. There was, however, 
a considerable Brahman population in the day of A£oka (third century b.c.). 

According to the tradition recorded by the Mahdbhdrata it was watered by 
the river Vaitarani in Orissa. The Purdnas carry the western boundary to the 
Amarakantaka range, the source of the Narmada, the Son, and the Mahanadi. 
The southern boundary of tiatjanapada was not well defined. Kalidasa pushes 
it as far as the Mahendra mountain and uses the title Mahendrandtha^ lord of the 
Mahendra Hill or Range, as a standing epithet of the ruler of Kalihga. In the 
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fifth century a.d., the southern limits reached even Pishtapura or Pithapuram 
in the East Godavari district.* But usually they stopped at Yellamanchili and 
Chipurupalle in the Vizagapatam district. A late medieval text carries the 
southern boundary much farther south to the banks of the Krishna.* But in 
the days of Kharavela (second or first century b.c.) Pithu^ in the Masuli- 
patam region is clearly distinguished from Kalinga proper, and the Aihole 
inscription of 654 a.d. makes separate mention of Pishtapura and Kalinga, 
thus restricting the latter to the region north of the East Godavari district. 
In Sanskrit texts like the Bharata Ndtya Sdstra and the Bhuvanakosha of the 
PurdnaSy Kalinga is distinguished both from Kosala in the upper valley of 
the Mahanadi, and from the Andhra country watered by the Godavari and the 
Krishana. The A£okan inscriptions carry the northern boundary in the third 
century b.c. beyond Tosali (in the Puri district). But Bharata distinguishes 
the Tosalas from the Kalifigas. In the days of Yuan Chwang Kalinga is dis- 
tinguished from Wu-t*u (Orissa), Kung-jni-t'o (Kohgodamandala, a part of 
the Gafijam district), Kosala, and Andhra (Pedda-Vegi region between 
the Godavari and the Krishna). In the A*m-i~Akbari we have a reference 
to the sarkdr (district) of Kalang dandpat which lay beyond Parsotam 
(Purushottama-kshetra, i.e. Puri, which was included in the sarkdr Kataka), 
but did not extend as far as Rajahmundry which gave its name to a separate 
sarkdr. 

Pargiter remarks that Kalinga as a settled kingdom appears to have con- 
sisted properly of the plain between the Eastern Ghats and the sea. But its 
kings seem to have exercised sovereignty over the forests and hills farther 
inland, for the Amarakantaka range in which the Narmada rises is said to be 
in the western part of Kalinga — KalingadeSa paSchdrdhe parvate* marakanfake. 
That large tracts of the country were covered with jungles appears from 
references to Kalingdranya in Pali texts and to Trikalingdtavi in inscriptions — 
Vengimandalam Trikalingdtaviyuktam, 

The windows of the capital city in the days of Kalidasa, as mentioned 
before, looked out on the sea, and the deep roar of the waves drowned the 
sound of trumpets : 

yamdtmanah sadmani sannikrishfo^ mandradhvanitydjitayamaturyah 
prdsddavdtdyanadrUyavichih pravodhayatyarnava eva suptam? 

In literature we sometimes hear of seven Kalihgas. But usually only three 
seem to be mentioned. That is the meaning usually attached to the name 
‘Trikalihga’ which occurs frequently in inscriptions. We have already referred 
to the expression Modogalingae used by Pliny which is analped by some 
scholars as Mudu+Galihga, that is, three Kalihgas or Trikalihga. Another 


’ hp. Ind.^ xii, 2. 

* Ragfuwamsa, vi, j6. 


Indian Ctdtwrt^ July 1941, 38. 
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view takes Trikalihga to denote not three Kalihgas but elevated, high, or hilly 
Kalihga* — ^the expanse of hill and plateau that overlooks the plains of Gafijam 
and Vizagapatam. Modogalingae in like manner may be taken to stand for the 
Madra-I^lihga of the Jambukhanda of the Mahdhhdrata^ and for ‘Modugula^ 
of the Vizagapatam district. Another people, the Matsya Kalihgas, are 
mentioned in the Rdmdyana. The name recalls the Matsyas of the Vizaga- 
patam district mentioned in the Dibbida plates. The connexion of the 
Kalihgas with the Gangaridae of the lower Ganges valley has been discussed 
above in connexion with early foreign notices of the Deccan. Kalidasa does 
not regard the two peoples as close neighbours. He makes the hero Raghu 
cross the Kapisa (the Kasai river in Midnapore), and take the road pointed 
out by the Utkalas of northern Orissa towards Kalihga, which is expressly 
mentioned as the region round Mount Mahendra. Utkala thus fitted in 
between the mouths of the Ganges, occupied by the Gangaridae, and Kalinga 
proper. Pliny himself puts the distance from the mouth of the Gangesy to 
Cape Calingon and the town of Dandagula at 625 miles. 

As already stated above, Dandagula corresponds to Dantakura of the 
Mahdbhdrala and Dantapura of the Mahdgovinda Suttanta and of epigraphs. 
The name of the city probably survives in that of the fort of Dantavakra near 
Chicacole, north-east of Vizagapatam. Many other capitals of ancient Kalinga 
stood in the same area, e.g. Simhapura or Singupuram and Kalinganagara, 
identified by many scholars with Mukhalihgam on the VamSadhara, and by 
others with Kalihgapatam at the mouth of the same river. Rajapura mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata and Kanchanapura figuring in Jaina works cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. The Bhumikhanda of the Padmapurdm mentions 
another city in Kalinga named Sripura. The question of its connexion with 
Sirpur about forty miles east by north from Raipur must await future dis- 
coveries for a solution. 

In inscriptions we have reference to a tract called Madhyama-Kalihga or 
central Kalihga whose name points to the existence of other parts of Kalihga 
in the north and the south. Madhyama-Kalihga included the Bhogipura or 
Bhogapura vishaja^ which is perhaps to be identified with the Bhogapuram 
village and its neighbourhood in the Bimplipatam division of the Vizaga- 
patam district. To its south-west, apparently separated from it by the river 
Narada, lay the Elamanchi-Kalihga of Eastern Chalukya records, doubtless 
corresponding to the modern Yellamahchili. To the north-east of Bimpli- 
patam, apparently beyond the River Gostani, stretched the part of Kalihga 
that included the Rakaluva village, modern Ragolu near Chicacole. It is 
referred to in the Ragolu plates simply as Kalihga-wjA^^^. The administra- 
tive divisions and districts (rdsktra^ vishajd)^ into which Kalihga was divided 
in the days of kings belonging to the Mathara, Vasishtha, Gahga, Eastern 
Chalukya, and other families, will be described a few pages farther on. 

’ Tnd, Ant.^ I933» 33 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society ^ 1928, 539-47. 
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Apardnta, Kohhfii}a 

Having attempted a survey of the principal janapadas in the centre and on 
the eastern coast of the Deccan we now turn to the west. The surf-bound 
littoral to the west of the Sahyadris {Samudra-tira-Sahjdnta-desa\ lined with 
a succession of ports that represented for long ages most of the wealth and 
strength of a considerable portion of the Deccan, is already known to the 
Mahdbhdrata as Aparanta, ‘Western Border’. The sea-god himself is said to 
have made for Jamadagni’s son (Parasurama) on this shore a region {desa) 
called Surparaka — 

tat ah Surpdrakam del am sdgarastasya nirmame 

sahasd Jdmadagnasya so*pardntamaJiJtalam,^ 

Surparaka is the name of a country {desa\ a district {dhdra) as well as a city. 
The famous Ramatirtha at Surparaka is mentioned in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahdbhdrata as well as a Nasik cave inscription of Ushavadata. The city 
corresponds to Suppara or Supparaka of the Pali texts, Soparaka or Soparaga 
of early Brahmanic inscriptions, Suppara of the Periplus^ Soupara of Ptolemy, 
and Subara of Alberuni. It has been identified with modern Sopara in the 
Thana District of the Bombay Presidency about six miles to the north of 
Bassein. 

As is well known, one version of the A^okan Rock Edicts was brought to 
light in this locality. The emperor expressly refers to the Aparantas (Aparata), 
and seems to include under that head the Rathika-Pitinikas, if not the Yona- 
Kamboja-Gandharas. A wide meaning is given to the term by certain Puramc 
texts which apply the name Aparanta to the whole of western India, including 
not only Surparaka but also the Pulindas, Nasikyas, people dwelling north of 
the Narmada, Bhirukachchhas (of Broach), Maheyas, and Sarasvatas on the 
banks of the rivers Mahi and the Sarasvati in Gujarat, Kachchas (of Cutch), 
Surashtras of Kathiawar, Anartas of the Dwaraka region in north-west 
Gujarat and the Arbudas (round Mount Abu). But in the Kurmavibhdga 
section of the Mdrkandeya-purdna and the Brihatsamhitd Aparantika or AparM- 
taka is used in a much more restricted sense. It is distinguished from Haihaya 
(in the Narmada valley) and southern janapadas like Bhirukachchha (Broach), 
Nasikya (Nasik), &c. Even Konkan finds separate mention. It is the restricted 
sense of Aparanta which seems to have been known to the court poets of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Rudradaman in the second century a.d. The 
Nasik eulogy of Gautamiputra distinguishes Aparanta from Asika (^shika), 
Asaka (ASmaka), Mulaka, Anupa, Suratha (Surashtra), &c., i.e. the Deccan 
table-land behind the Ghats, the Narmada valley, and Kathiawar, The evi- 
dence of the Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradaman points to a similar con- 
clusion. A Kanheri Buddhist cave inscription conveys the definite information 

* MM., xii, 49, 67. 
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that an inhabitant of Kalyana, Calliena of the Periplus^ modern Kalyan 
in the Thana District, Bombay, was also an Aparantika. In other words, 
Aparanta included Kalyana as it did Surparaka, both being situated in the 
Thana District. But it lay outside the table-land to the east of the Sahyadris. 

Kalidasa refers to Aparanta in a famous passage which leaves no room for 
doubt that it lay between the Sahya or the Western Ghats and the sea. In this 
connexion he refers to Mount Trikuta — ‘There he made the Mount Trikuta 
itself a lofty pillar of his victory, in which the marks scored by the tusks of 
his infuriated elephants looked like distinct inscriptions of his valour.’ The 
mention of the Trikuta mountain cannot fail to recall the famous dynasty 
of the Traikutakas who exercised sway over Aparanta and other countries 
{Aparaniadidesapati) in the fifth century a.d., with seats at Amraka and Ani- 
ruddhapura. Trikuta is also mentioned in an Ajanta inscription of about the 
same age, where it is distinguished from Lata, i.c. the territory round I^ava- 
sarika, modern Nausari, in the Baroda State on the south of Surat and ^me 
neighbouring lands. The commentary on the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana, 
written probably in the thirteenth century a.d., agrees with earlier authorities 
in placing Aparantadesa on the shores of the western sea. It may be noted 
that Vatsyayana, like the writer of the Ajanta epigraph, distinguishes 
Aparanta from Lata.* 

From the sixth century a.d. a new name, Konkana-mAtfy^, appears as a 
designation of the strip of territory between the Western Ghats and the sea. 
A grant of the early Chalukya king Mangalcsa (r. a.d. 597-609) refers to a 
village in the Konkana-mA<y//7 named Kundivataka which has been identified 
with Kundi in the Sahgameshwar taluk^ Ratnagiri District. Konkana or 
Konkan seems at first to have been distinguished from Aparanta (Thana 
District), as the evidence of the Brihatsamhitd suggests. But already by a.d. 888 
it had come to include ‘a territorial division known as the Variavi hundred 
and sixteen which was the country round the modern Wariav just to the 
north of Surat and formed at that time a part of Lata’. In a.d. 1112a ruler of 
the Kohkana-r^/^/r^/ had the title of ‘lord of Gokarna, the best of towns’, 
implying perhaps the inclusion within the southern limits of Konkana, of the 
holy city of Gokarna, modern Gokarn in the district of North Kanara. Its 
sanctity dates back to the age of the Mahdbhdrata— 

at ha Gokarnamdsddya trishu lokeshu visrutam 

samudramadhye rdjendra sarvalokanamaskritam. 

The late medieval Sakiisangania P antra describes Konkana as a country {desd) 
lying on the sea coast and extending from Ghatta (the Western Ghats) to the 
middle of the district round Kotlsa. Kotisa doubtless refers to K.ot\-firtha at 
Gokarn (North Kanara). 

The name Konkana has several variants such as Kumkana, Kunkuna, and 
* liydertdfad Archaeological Series, Monograph No. 14, p. 11. 
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Kauhkana. Alberuni writing about a.d. 1030 calls it Kunkan and mentions 
Tana (Thana) as its capital. 

Fleet refers to a verse in Dr. Gundert’s Malaydlam Dictionary which enumer- 
ates seven divisions of the Kohkan:* 

Kdrdtam cha Virdtam cha Mdrdtam Konkanam tathd 
Havyagam Taulavam chaiva Keralam cheti saptakam. 

Here Greater Kohkan includes not only Kohkana proper but Karata, possibly 
Karad in the Satara District; Virata, i.e. Hahgal in the Dharwar District; 
Marata (the Maratha country); Havyaga, probably North Kanara; Taulava, 
South Kanara; and Kerala, Malabar. Epigraphic records point to the exis- 
tence of the following divisions of Kohkan, namely, 

1. The Payve, Hayve, or Haive five hundred, identified with North 
Kanara. Haiga or Hayve apparently means ‘the land of snakes’, from hdbu or 
hdiy the local Kanarese for a snake. The Sanskrit rendering of the name was 
Ahikshetra. 

2. The Kohkana nine hundred which is taken to correspond with the 
territory round Goa.^ 

3. Revatidvipa, possibly represented by the modern RedI, ‘a fortified pro- 
montory about eight miles south of Vehgurla in the Ratnagiri District, 
Bombay’. Fleet is inclined to identify it with the Kohkana nine hundred. 

4. The Iridige country, styled a Mahdsaptama or Great Seventh (according 
to Fleet), possibly included the Sawantwadi State and part of the Ratnagiri 
District. 

5. The Kohkana fourteen hundred, which had Puri for its chief city. The 
district comprised Sristhanaka (Thana) of which the Shatshashti-wVA^ytf 
(Salsette) was a part. It is also known to have included Nagapura, possibly 
the modern Nagaon, about six miles south-east of Alibag in Kolaba District, 
Chemuli, Chaul in the same district, Surparaka (Sopara, north of Bassein), 
and the Mahirihara-mA^y^^? possibly the territory round Bhiwandi.^ It is thus 
apparent that Kohkana fourteen hundred extended over parts of Kolaba and 
Thana Districts. 

6. The Kapardikadvipa or Kavadidvipa ‘lakh-and-a-quarter country’. 
Fleet identified this territory with the Kohkana fourteen hundred. But he also 
expressed the opinion that ‘Kapardikadvipa is evidently the island, with the 
adjoining territory, of Shatshashti, Sasati or Salsette near Bombay’, so named 
after Kapardin I or II of the ^ilahara dynasty.^ 

7. The Lata country, including the Variavi hundred and sixteen, which is 
identified with the modern Surat District with certain adjacent parts of the 
Baroda State (e.g. Nausari).* 

* Fleet, Kanarese Districts, 283. 

* Near Goa stood Chandrapura or Chandor {Indian Culture (J.C), ii, 5, 399), famous in the 
history of the Silaharas. 

^ £/>. Ind,, xii, 256. ♦ Kanarese Districts, 283, 343, 367. * Ibid., 283, 310. 
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Maharashtra 

The ICohkana is popularly regarded as part of a greater unit called Maha- 
rashtra. According to Grant Duff ‘Maharashtra is that space which is bounded 
on the north by the Sautpoora [Satpura] mountains; and extends from 
Naundode [NandodJ on the west, along those mountains, to the Wyne 
Gunga [Waingahga], east of Nagpoor [Nagpur]. The western bank of that 
river forms a part of the eastern boundary until it falls into the Wurda 
[Wardha]. From the junction of these rivers it may be traced up to the east 
bank of the Wurda [Wardha] to Manikdroog, and thence westward to 
Mahoor [Mahur]. From this last place a waving line may be extended tolGoa, 
whilst on the west it is bounded by the ocean.’ According to Elphinstoiie the 
country lies ‘between the range of mountains which stretches along the south 
of the Narbada parallel to the Vindhya chain, and a line drawn from Qoa, 
on the sea coast, through Bidar to Chanda on the Warda. That river i^ its 
boundary on the east as the sea is on the west.’' 

It will be seen that the area described above includes many of the janapadas 
to which we have already referred, namely, Vidarbha, or Berar, Bhogavar- 
dhana, Mulaka, and possibly a part of A^maka. In the "Purdnas all these 
territories are distinguished from Maharashtra. Nay, even $urparaka, Nasikya, 
and part of the Krishna valley find mention in these texts as separate jana- 
padas. The evidence of the Kdvyamimdmsd of Raja^ekhara points to the same 
conclusion. That work distinguishes Maharashtra from ASmaka, Vidarbha, 
^urparaka, Nasikya, and Kauhkana. It is obvious that early Hindu geo- 
graphers used the name Maharashtra in a very restricted sense.* The only 
region in the present Maratha country which docs not seem to be expressly 
excluded by these authorities is the desk or open country behind the Ghats, 
stretching from the Pravara or perhaps the Junnar-Ahmadnagar hills to the 
neighbourhood of the Krishna. No doubt in the Vdyupurdna^c have separate 
mention of a people called Paunikas whose name recalls the VunskA-vishaya 
of the Talegaon inscription, which is identified with the country round 
Poona. But the reading is uncertain. The corresponding passage of the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna has Paurikah, i.e. the people of Purika, a place mentioned 
in several early Brahmi inscriptions found at Bharhut. 

The upper valley of the Godavari was occupied in early times by the 
Dandakas and the Nasikyas. Besides these, the Purdnas refer, in connexion 
with the famous river, to a pradesa (district) where stood Govardhanapura 

Sahyasya chottare ydstu yatra Godavari nodi 
prithivydmapi kfttsndydm ^a pradeh manor amah 
Govardhanam puram ramyam Bhdrgavasya mahdtmanah. 

^ Mahrattas (by Grant Duff, revised by S. M. Edwardcs), i, 5 -4. 

Albenini, too, distinguished Mahtatta-desh from *Kunkan*, Sachau i, 203. 
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‘Along the northern slopes of the Sahya mountain, where the river Godavari 
flows, is a district conspicuous for its beauty in the whole world; (there 
stands) the charming city of Govardhana, belonging to the high-minded 
Bhargava/ 

There is even now a famous place of pilgrimage named Govardhana 
tirtha at a village six miles to the west of Nasik. It was an important place as 
early as the second century a.d. when it gave its name to a ^strict (Govar- 
dhanahara) of the Satavahana empire. Its sanctity even at that early date is 
apparent from a Nasik cave inscription of Ushavadata. 

Dandaka is the name of a janapada as well as that of a great forest in the 
early epic. Like Vidarbha it is associated with the Bhojas. The Kaufiltja 
Arthasdstra refers to a disaster that befell a Bhoja prince of Dandaka as a 
consequence of his misdeeds. The Rdmdyana mentions Madhumanta as the 
capital of the janapada. In the time of the Sarabhanga Jdtaka this was at Kum- 
bhavati, while the Mahavastu gives the honour of being the principal city 
of this districMo Govardhana. 

A town of the name of Nasikya is known to Katyayana. Nasik also finds 
mention in early inscriptions discovered at Bedsa and Bharhut. A Nasikya 
vishqya is mentioned in the Dhulia plates of Karkaraja a.d. 779. A Nasika 
deia figures in the Wani grant of a.d. 807. 

As with the upper valley of the Godavari, so also a place not very far from 
the head waters of the Krishna, viz. Karahataka, is known to ancient litera- 
ture, e.g. the Mahdhhdrata, But it is not clear if it was included within the 
limits of Maharashtra proper. The name Maharashtra is not known either to 
the Rdmdyam or to the longer epic. Therefore the question whether the 
area covered by it included Karahataka in the upper Krishna valley, or lay 
outside that district cannot be solved satisfactorily. In the Purdnas the people 
of ‘Krishnadvlpa’ (island (?) or a dodb (?)) are distinguished from the 
Maharashtras. The origin of the name Maharashtra has been traced by some 
scholars to the Rathikas of the A§okan edicts and the Maharathis of the 
Satavahana period. In the Ktshkindhdkdnda of the Rdmdyana a people called 
Wshtikas are placed between the Vidarbhas (in the north) and the Mahi- 
shakas (the people of the M.^kiish-z-vishaya of Kadamba records, Erumainadu 
of Tamil literature, modern Mysore in the south). It is not clear whether the 
name corresponds to the Rathikas of ASoka, or to the Rishikas or Asikas of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. The first indubitable reference to Maharashtra 
(Maharattha) occurs in the Ceylonese chronicles of the fourth or fifth century 
A.D., and the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana Mallanaga who must have flourished 
before Subandhu (seventh century a.d.). The chronicles distinguish Mahara- 
shtra not only from Mahisha-/»^«(&/^ (Mysore, or as Fleet suggests, Mahish- 
matl) and Vanavasa (in North Kanara) but also from Aparantaka (Northern 
Konkan). The commentator on the sutras of Vatsyayana carries the northern 
boundary to the Narmada and the southern to the borders of Karnata — 
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Narmada Karndtavishayayor madhye Maharashtra vishayah. But it is difficult 
to say how far he followed the tradition current in the days of Vatsyayana 
himself. 

We have the next glimpse of Maharashtra in the Aihole inscription of 
Pulake^in II (a.d. 634). That record mentions the sovereignty of the Chalukya 
king over the ‘three Maharashtrakas’ — agamad-adhipatitvam yo Maharashtra- 
kdndm navanavati-sahasra-grdma-bhdjdm traydndm^ ‘he acquired the sovereignty 
over the three Maharashtrakas with their nine and ninety thousand 
villages (or hamlets)’. As Vanavasi, the Kohkanas (including apparently 
Puri, ‘the queen of the western sea’), and Lata find separate mention, it 
is not improbable that the three Maharashtrakas of the Chalukya pferiod 
occupied much the same area as the Maharattha of the Ceylonese chronicles, 
which is likewise distinguished from Aparanta (the Kohkan) and Vana- 
vasa. It possibly lay to the south of the Tapti valley in the north, land 
north of the valley of the Varada, a tributary of the Tungabhadra, on Vhe 
banks of which stood the city of Vanavasi. Various suggestions have 
been offered for the identification of the three regions alluded to in the 
words 'Mahdrdshirakdndm . . . traydndm\ According to one scholar the ter- 
ritories implied are Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper, and Kuntala. But the 
way in which Vanavasi is distinguished from Maharashtra by the Ceylon- 
ese chronicles of the fourth and fifth centuries a.d., and also by the Purdnas 
and the Kdvyammdmsd (about a.d. 900), together with Kuntala and Vidar- 
bha, shows that there are difficulties in the way of accepting this view. 
It is by no means impossible that the reference is to the traditional thadis or 
dales into which the Maratha country is divided, namely, Gang-thadi (banks 
of the Godavari), Bhm-thadi (banks of the Bhima), and Nir-thadi (banks of the 
Nira, a tributary of the Bhima). It is interesting to note that in several records 
of the early Chalukya period a territory is sometimes referred to by the 
position it occupies in relation to one of two of the rivers named above. The 
expression uttaram-Bhaimarathydh^ ‘the country north of the Bhimarathi or 
the Bhima occurs in the Aihole inscription itself. An earlier record of the 
reign of Pulakesin II, dated a.d. 616-17, refers to the grant of a village in a 
bhoga (subdivision) of a territory on the south bank of the Bhimarathi. The 
Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya (a.d. 687) mention the district on the north bank 
of the Nira {Nird-nady-uttara-tata).^ In a later age Rudrabhatta’s commentary 
on the Vaidyajivana contains a reference to a city named Shatkhetaka in 
Goddtata-madhyadesa^ From the facts cited above it may be presumed that the 
nomenclature of the great divisions of Maharashtra in the days of Pulakesin 
and also in later ages had some reference to the principal rivers that flow 
through the Maratha country. The southernmost division may have embraced 
the district mentioned in the Jejuri plates — Nird-nady-uttara-tatay which 
formed part of the Nir-thadi of tradition. Next came the territory described 

* hp, Ind., XIX, 64. * Ibid., vi, 132 n. 
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in the Satara grant of a.d. 616-17 lying ‘on the south bank of the rivet 
Bhimarathi*. It included the Srinilaya-Mogtf. Together with the country that 
according to the Aihole inscription stretched ‘north of the Bhaimarathr it 
constituted the Bhtm-thadi of tradition. To its north lay the Goparashtra- 
vishaya of the Nirpan record. Godatata is not expressly mentioned in con- 
nexion with this vtshaya. But the district lay in that region. It is thus possible 
to trace in inscriptions of the time of PulakeSin II and his grandson Vinaya- 
ditya the parts of the Maratha country known as Nir-tkadi^ Bhim-thadi^ and 
Gang-thadi (Godatata), the first two directly, the third by implication. It is 
to be noted further that two of these divisions are known to have been placed 
under the brothers of Pulakesin himself, while the third, the valley of the 
Nira, may have been under his direct rule. 

The next glimpse of Maharashtra (Mo-ha-la-ch'a) is afforded by Yuan 
Chwang, the famous Chinese pilgrim who visited the country in a.d. 641. 
This country, he informs us, was six thousand //, or one thousand British 
miles, in circuit, and its capital which had a large river on its west side was 
above thirty //, or five miles, in circuit. In the east of the country was a 
mountain range with ‘towering crags and a continuous stretch of piled-up 
rocks and scarped precipice’. Here was a monastery constructed in a dark 
valley. ‘Its lofty halls and deep side-aisles’ were quarried in the cliff. 
‘Story above story they were backed by the crag and faced the valley.’ 

In the opinion of Fleet the metropolis to which the pilgrim refers is not 
Vatapi, which is mentioned as the Chalukya capital in the epigraphs, but 
Nasik. The convent and rock-cut structures in the glen on the eastern frontier 
of the country have been taken by scholars to refer to the famous Ajanta 
monuments. If this view be correct the Bhogavardhana country may at this 
time have been regarded as a part of Maharashtra. 

The Saktisangama Tantra, a, much later authority, describes Maharashtra as 
a country that ‘extended from Tryambaka to Karnata, and comprised Uj jayini, 
Marjara-ffr/Aa (or ffra) and Kolapuranivasini’. Trayambaka has been cor- 
rectly identified with the ridge of the Western Ghats, in which the Godavari 
takes its rise. It is situated in the Nasik District. Karnata is the Kanarese 
country which is also referred to as lying on the southern frontier of Maha- 
rashtra by the commentator on the Su/ras of Vatsyayana. U)jayini, which 
was in the interior of Maharashtra {madhye ch-Ojjayim ^ive\ should not be iden- 
tified with the homonymous city in Malwa, but rather with the modern 
Ujjayini or Ujjani in the Sinnar taluk of the Nasik District.* Marjara-//r/Aj is 
difficult to identify. If the correct reading is Marjara-Z/n?, then the reference 
must be to a spot on the banks of a river ^ and the only river that can be thought 
of in this connexion is the Manjra, the famous tributary of the Godavari. 
Kolapura is the same as Kollapura, modern Kolhapur. The reference to this 
place shows that the Maratha country now definitely extended beyond the 

‘ Ibid., XU, 35. 
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river K^ishi ia. Kolhapur may have stood near the borderland of Maharashtra 
and Kaimta, as it does at the present day. 

Karndta, Kuntala 

» • ' 

The boundaries of the Karnata country that lay to the south of Maha- 
rashtra are given by Wilks as follows* : 

‘Commencing near the town of Bidar . . . Following the course of the Kanaresc 
language to the south-east, it is found to be limited by a waving line which nearly 
touches Adoni, winds to the west of Gooty, skirts the town of Anantapur, and 
passing through Nandidroog, touches the range of the Eastern Ghats ; thence pur- 
suing their southern course to the mountainous pass of Gazzalhati, it contini^s to 
follow the abrupt turn caused by the great chasm of the western hills betweer^ the 
towns of Coimbatore, Pcillachi, and P^ghat; and sweeping to the north-'^est, 
skirts the edges of the precipitous Western Ghats, nearly as far north as the sources 
of the Kistna (Krishna); whence following first an eastern and afterwards a north- 
eastern course, it terminates in rather an acute angle near Bidar, already described 
as its northern limit.* 

Rice thinks that the northern limits of the land were probably pushed back 
by the Maratha raids and conquests. The name Karnata, Karnataka, or Car- 
natic is sometimes erroneously applied to the plains below the Eastern 
Ghats, embracing some of the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency and 
the Telugu District of Ncllorc. The mistake apparently arose from the expan- 
sion of the empire of Vijayanagara, which had its principal scat in Karnata 
proper, to the Coromandel coast. The two Karnatas are sometimes distin- 
guished as Karnata Balaghat (uplands, above the Ghats), and Karnata 
Payanghat (lowlands, below the Ghats). 

The name Karnata occurs already in the Jambukhanda of the Mahdbhdrata^ 
the Purdtm^ and the Prihatsamhitd of Varahamihira (sixth century a.d.). 
These works, however, do not afford a definite clue as to its location. They 
simply include it in the list of southern janapadas. In the Birur grant of the 
Kadamba king Vishnuvarman I, which is of about the same age as the 
Brihatsamhifdy or a little earlier, mention is made oi^V^aijayanti-tilaka-samagra- 
Karndta-bhuvarga\ The words clearly suggest that Karnata included a group 
(varga) of territories {bhu\ and that Vaijayanti or Banavasi in North Kanara 
was its ornament {tilaka\ i.e. its metropolis. In the eighth century a.d. the 
name Karnnataka-bala, the Karnata army, is applied to the forces of the 
Chalukya king {Vallabha Kirtivarman II). This shows that the country 
over which the early Chalukyas ruled, namely Vatapi and the surrounding 
territory, went by the name of Karnata in that age. The Kavirdjamdrga or 
‘the Royal Road of the Poets’, a Kanarese work attributed to Nripatuhga 


* Hyderabad Gazetteer, loo. 
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(Amoghavarsha I, a.d. 814-77), gives a wide meaning to the name Kannada 
(Karnata) : 

’Twixt sacred rivers twain it lies — 

From famed Godavari, 

To where the pilgrim rests his eyes 
On holy Kaveri. 

If you would hear its purest tone 
To Kisuvolal go; 

Or listen to the busy crowds 

Through Kop’na’s streets which flow; 

Or seek it in Onkunda’s walls, 

So justly famed in song. 

Or where in Puligere’s court 
The learned scholars throng.* 

If for the Godavari we read the name of its tributary the Manjra, the de- 
scription is not wide of the mark. The important thing to note is that the heart 
of the Karnata country is the territory round Kisuvolal (Pattadakal in the 
Bijapur District), Kop’na (identified by some with Mulgund in Dharwar, 
and by others with Kopal in the Hyderabad State,^ or with Kupana in the 
Hagaratage-nadu in the Bijapur-Gulbarga region,® Onkunda (Hungund in 
Bijapur District), and Puligere (or Lakshmcshwar in Miraj State, Dharwar). 
The evidence of contemporary records from the end of the fifth to the begin- 
ning of the ninth century a.d. would thus suggest the inclusion within 
Karnata of the North Kanara, Dharwar, and Bijapur Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency and the Raichur and Gulbarga Districts of the Hyderabad State. 
What other territories were included within the sawagra-Karndta-bhuvarga it is 
difficult to specify. It has been suggested by some writers that the original 
Karnata answers to the Kanna-wj-A/7y<7 of the Hyderabad grant of Vikrama- 
ditya I Chalukya, and that it lay at the foot of SriSaila.^ But there is little 
evidence in support of such a conjecture. Judging from available epigraphic 
data Karnata is more likely to stand for Kar-nadu, ‘black country’ {yikhydta- 
Krishna-varna-vishayd)^ than for Kanna Qfi2iin2)~nddu^ the realm of Karna or 
Satakarni. The Saktisaiigama Tantra defines Karnata as the country that ex- 
tends from Ramanatha to Srirahga. Srirahga is certainly to be placed on the 
banks of the Kaveri, the same river which the Kavirdjamdrga mentions as 
marking the southern boundary of Karnata. There may, however, be a 
reasonable difference of opinion as to whether it refers to the famous shrine 
near Trichinopoly, or to Seringapatam near Mysore. As Srirahgam in Trichi- 
nopoly lies in the heart of the Tamil country, identification with the city in 

* E. P. Rice, History of Kanarese Literature, 29. 

* Hyderabad Archaeological Series, Memoir No. 12, p. 2. 

" iv, 59; xii, 308. 

^ Dr. N. Venkataiamanayya, Journal of Andhra Hist. Res. Soc.,x, 89 ff. See also Sircar, Successors 
of the Satwahanas, 402-3. * H/>. Ind., xii, 153. 
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Mysore seems preferable, as this stands in the genuine Karnata country. 
Ramanatha is possibly to be identified with the famous RameSvara tirtha where 
Govinda III ‘had good sport with wild boars’. According to Rice it is an 
island a few miles below the junction of the Tuhga and the Bhadra, the twin 
streams which unite to form the Tuhgabhadra. 

There is evidence to show that the part of Karnata lying to the north of the 
Tuhgabhadra was being referred to under a new name from the twelfth 
century a.d., a name which can be traced back to the fifth century. We have 
seen above that in early Rashtrakuta records the early Chalukyas of Vatapi 
are connected with ‘Karnataka’. In later times the name applied to the terri- 
tory over which the western branch of the Chalukyas ruled is ‘Kuntafla’* — 
jyeshthah KMntala'rdjalakshmm-agrahit itaro V'engibhuvamy ‘the elder SPula- 
kesin II) took possession of the royal fortune of Kuntala, and the s^ond 
(Kubja Vishnuvardhana I) of the country of Vengl’. \ 

The name Kuntala already occurs in an Ajanta inscription and the Brihaf- 
samhitd of Varahamihira of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. The appellation 
may have been known in still earlier times as it is mentioned in the Jambukh- 
anda of the Mahdbhdrata and the Bhm^afiakosha of the Purdnas. Curiously 
enough the Jambukhanda draws a distinction between Karnataka and Kuntala, 
and between Kuntala and Vanavasika. In respect of the last point it is in 
agreement with the evidence of the Vdyu Purdna and the Kdvyamimdmsd of 
RajaSekhara, who gives the form Vanavasaka instead of Vanavasika. How 
far the distinction is based on an early tradition it is difficult to say. It is 
possible that the name Vanavasaka was specially applied to North Kanara 
and adjacent tracts, watered by the Varada. Kuntala was the special designa- 
tion of the basin of the Krishna ^vikhydta Krishnavarnne Taila-snehopalabdha- 
saralatve Kunfala-vishaye nitardm virdjate Mallikdmodah\ ‘Mallikamoda is very 
illustrious in the land of Kuntala, which is famous for the [river] Krishna- 
varna, and has a loyalty arising from affection for (King) Taila (II)’, and 
secondarily ‘a fragrance of jasmine strongly pervades a braid of hair which 
has the famous [black] hue of Krishna, and a smoothness caused by sesame 
oil’.* Karnata when distinguished from Vanavasa and Kuntala may have had 
the sense given to it by the Sakfisangama Tantra, 

Fleet, after an analysis of several epigraphic records, shows that Kuntala 
included ‘on the south Banawasi in North Kanara, Balagamve and Harihar 
in (the Shimoga district of) Mysore, and Hampe or Vijayanagara in the 
Bellary District; to the north of these places, Hahgal, Lakshmeshwar, Lak- 
kundi, and Gadag in the Dharwar District; farther to the north, Belgaum, 
Saundatti, Manoli, and Konnur in the Belgaum District, and Pa^adakal and 
Aihole in the Bijapur District; and still more to the north Terda] in the 

* Ep. Ittil., iv, 88. 

* Ibid., xii, 144; the reference may, in addition, be also to the KnshM-bhumt-kshitras of the 
Kanarese country. Sircar, Successors of the Sdtavdhanas, 261 . 
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SahgU State, Bijapur itself, and doubtless Kalyani.’ To this we need only add 
that an inscription (No. 137, a.d. 1162, discovered in the Hunsur taluk of 
Mysore) places even Gahgavadi (south Mysore) in the Kuntala country of the 
Bharata land (India). Kuntala had thus by the twelfth century come to denote 
the whole of the Karnata country, a view that accords with the evidence of 
Bilhana. The poet uses Kuntala and Karnata as synonyms to designate the 
kingdom of the Chalukyas of Kalyam. In the time of Harihara II, emperor of 
Vijayanagara (a.d. 1385), Kuntala is once again mentioned only as a vishaya 
or district of the Karnata country having a centre at Vijayanagara itself.* 
The foregoing discussion shows that the name Kuntala is used in three differ- 
ent senses. In its widest sense (twelfth century a.d.) it meant the whole of 
the Kanarcse country constituting the empire of Kalyani and including 
southern Mysore. Usually it was applied only to the northern part of the 
Kanarese country extending from the valley of the Tungabhadra to the 
Krishna, and perhaps even at times to the Manjra. In its most restricted sense 
it did not include either the Vanavasi region or the country to the south 
of the confluence of the Tuhga and the Bhadra in the Shimoga District of 
Mysore. 

From the period of the Chalukyas of Kalyani the name Irattapadi or Rattapati* 
became the designation of the empire of the Rattas or Rashtrakutas which 
next passed into the hands of the Chalukyas. It may be regarded as an alterna- 
tive name for the Kannada country of the Kavirajamarga and Karnata- 
Kuntala of Bilhana, It is described as a ‘seven-and-a-half-lakh country\ The 
reference is to the numbers, real, exaggerated, or traditional, of villages, 
hamlets, &c., included within the area. This is clear from a passage of the 
Kumarikakhanda of the S kandapurana? — grdmdndm saptalakshancha Ratardje pra- 
kirtitam, as well as from several analogous instances which Fleet cites from 
inscriptions. 

Yuan Chwang refers to a territory called Kung-kan-na-pu-lo the name of 
which has been restored as Kohkanapura, and identified by various scholars 
with Vanavasi, Anegundi, Kaukkanur, and other places. But, as pointed out 
by Watters, these identifications seem to be all beset with difficulties. The 
Fangchih has the reading Kung-ta-na-pu-lo instead of Kung-kan-na-pu-lo. This 
suggests that the original name of the country may have been Kuntalapura. 
There is still a place called Kubattur in the Shimoga District, Mysore, which 
was known in ancient times as Kuntala-nagara. 

* Bp, Ind., 216 n 

* Ibid., Ill, 294, 299 n 
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Principal Administrative Divisions from the Rise of the Sdta- 
vdhanas to the Thirteenth Century A.D. 


W E have seen that from the days of the Brdhmanas the word janapada 
has been used to denote a particular people or territory in ancient 
India. The term seems to have had at first an ethnic rather than an 
administrative significance, being applied to a tract of land occupied by a 
particular race, tribe, or clan rather than an area marked out for administrative 
convenience by a government. But the janapada was not a mere habitat pf an 
unorganized people. It formed a political community. Such was the janapada 
of the Uttara-Kurus and the janapada of the Uttara-Madras in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana. The states into which the greater part of northern India and a considerable 
portion of the south down to the Godavari were divided in the days of the 
Buddha were styled mahajanapadas. Sometimes the word is used in a purely 
geographical sense as in the name yi^dj^m^rjanapada^ ‘middle country \ The 
expression also occurs in the Asokan inscriptions in connexion with the 
emperor’s dhammayata {dharmayatrdy pious tour), and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the high officials styled lajdkas {rajjukas). It is not, however, clear 
whether at this stage the word janapada continued to be used in the 
sense of the realm in general, or in that of a definite administrative unit, like 
a modern commissioner’s division or district. In the Myakadani inscription 
of the Satavahana king Pulumayi, however, a janapada is expressly mentioned 
as a district under a military governor. The word, however, very rarely occurs 
as a designation of an administrative area in later ages. It continues to be 
used in compositions of a geographical character, e.g. the Bhuvanakosha of the 
PurdnaSy or the desa-vibhdga of the Kdvyannmdmsdy in its original sense of an 
area associated with a particular race, tribe, or clan often claiming a common 
ancestry. 

The expression that is used in the Vedic and early Buddhist texts in a purely 
political sense is rdshtra. Thus we have reference in a famous laudatory poem 
of the Atharvaveda to the rdshtray ‘royal territory’, of king Parikshit. The 
purohita or royal chaplain is the rdshtra-gopa or ‘protector of the realm’. In 
the early Buddhist texts the word has become a synonym of janapada in irs 
political aspect. It is not directly referred to in the Asokan epigraphs but may 
be implied by the derivative Rathikay i.e. Rdshtrikay possibly identical with 
the Rashtriya of the Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradaman. Unlike 
janapada it frequently occurs in inscriptions from the fourth century A.o. 
onwards as the designation of an administrative unit. The janapada styled 
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Satavahani-AJrtf in the Satavahana period became known as Satahani-n^/zA^ 
{rdshtrd) in the early Pallava age. 

The most common designation of an administrative district or tdluk in the 
Satavahana age is the dhdra (or hdra). The term occurs earlier in the Asokan 
inscriptions to denote the area under the jurisdiction of a special class of 
mahdmdtras. But for specific mention of individual dhdras we must turn to 
a later age. Post-Mauryan epigraphs, mostly of Satavahana times, but some 
belonging to the period of the Brihatphalayanas, the Vakatakas, and the 
Traikutakas, refer to the following : 

Kapura-JAJr^ — on or near the south bank of the Mindhola river in Gujarat. 

Soparaka(^urparaka)-tfAtfr^ — roughly coinciding with the present Thana District, 
or part of it. 

Govardhan-tfAJr^z (in Nasik). 

yilxcdX-dhdra (Modern Maval, ‘sunset land’, the hilly portion of Poona and 
Satara districts). 

Satavahani-Atf>V2 (in Bellary District). 

YSidui-dhdra (adjoining Masulipatam). 

Iksharaki-iAJrtf (probably in the northern Kohkan). 

Supratishth-iAinz (identified with the territory included in the Hinganghat 
tahsil oi the Wardha District of the Central Provinces).* 

The dhdra tends to disappear after the Satavahana age. It is rarely met with 
in the succeeding period, and even when the expression actually forms part of 
the name of a district it is often followed by the term vishaya^ which is the 
most common designation of districts since the period of the Guptas in the 
north, and the Kadambas in the south. Some of the Pallava and Ikshvaku 
monarchs show a preference for the old term rattha or rdshtra. We have 
reference in their records to the Satahani-r^/zA^z (Bcllary District), Kammaka- 
ratha (Karmahka-rdj-A/rtf, parts of Guntur and Nellore), Tompuki-r^/Atf, the 
identity of which is uncertain but which could not have been situated far 
away from Amaravati, and \ thgo-rdshtra (between the Godavari and the 
Krishna). Like the dhdras the rdshtras too are in several cases transformed 
into vishayas. Thus we have reference to a Gopa-rashtra-wj-A<^tf in a Chalukya 
epigraph attributed to the reign of Pulakesin II. The Plaki-rJrA/ra of the 
time of Indravarman is referred to in Eastern Chalukya records as Plaki- or 
Palaki-mA^tf.^ 

Side by side with the rattha or rdshtra we find another group of administra- 
tive units whose names end in -patha. An early Pallava inscription refers to 
the Kndhizpatha in charge of an official {vdpata or Vydprita) at Dhamnakada, 
usually identified with Amaravati or some neighbouring place. Epigraphs of 
about the same age also mention Paithana-/><?/A<7 (apparently connected with 

* B,p. Ind.^ XXVI, 158. 

* e.g. Kxidurah^T2.~rishaya, Mrigathanikahara-z’/jAiy^tf, Khetakahara-m^tf, &c 

^ Bp. Ind.^ xii, 135. 
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Paithan on the Godavari), %\^\2i-patha^ and Y^^\X‘patha. The Vakatakas of 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. showed a preference for the term rdjya to 
denote an administrative division. Two of these divisions are known from 
contemporary records, e.g. the Bojakata-r^^^/, corresponding to northern 
Berar between the rivers Tapti and Purna, and the Arammi-r-^^, possibly 
coinciding with the territory round Arvi in the Wardha District. Another 
division apparently lay between the Ajanta range and the river Pengahga, 
and had its centre at Vatsagulma or Basim. The rdjya seems to have been 
subdivided into bhogas or bhdgas. Two of these, the Hiranyapura-Mcig<7 and 
Bennakarpara-M^^<7, are known from inscriptions. Hiranyapura reminds one 
of Kanchanakapuri of the Purdnas. It has been identified with Songaoiji near 
Chandur, or with Hirpur near Sagar. \ 

In the time of the Chalukyas of Vatapi and Vehgi, and the RashtrakuKts of 
Manyakheta, three designations largely held the field— mandala\2SiA 
vishaya. The term vishaya occurs most frequently. In the Kanarese areas \and 
certain contiguous tracts we meet with the terms vadi (e.g. Gahga^J(// 
Nolamba-f'J^//, Nala-z'ii//, Masa-f^^///, Sinda-z'J^rf/), Kheda (e.g. K\MV2ikheda)^ 
Ndd (e.g. Mzlc-ndd^ Banavase-«^z(/, Ededore-«J(/, Sindavadi-//£f(/),* and Nddu 
(e.g. Vengai-«/w/«). 


Desa 

The antiquity of the word desa goes back to the days of the Ydjasaneyi 
Samhitd of the Yajarveda, But its occurrence in the early Vcdic texts is very 
rare. It is more common in the Buddhist texts where it is sometimes used as 
a synonym of janapada. Thus the Mz))h\m2i-Janapaday ‘the central region of 
India’, is also called Majjhima-^/<?jvz. In the Asokan inscriptions it appears both 
singly, as in the Fourteenth Rock Edict, and as part of the compound ex- 
pression desdvutika which occurs in the Second Separate Rock Edict. Pallava 
records mention the desddhikritas while those of the Salahkayanas refer to 
deSddhipatis, It is clear that desa had become the designation of an administra- 
tive unit possibly as early as the time of Asoka, and certainly in the early 
Pallava age. In the post-Pallava period desa is at times used as a bigger unit 
than a vishaya. Thus the Vatanagara-wj*Az^/z was a subdivision of the Nasika- 
desa. At times desa and vishaya seem to have been used a& synonyms. In a.d. 779 
we hear of a Nasikya-wj*A<^^. A few decades later on (a.d. 807) the same terri- 
tory appears to be mentioned as Nasika-z^f/^z.^ The dhdra stood in the same 


* Liiders, Ins. No. 347 ; cf. ^vetapada, in the northern part of the Nasik district, Up, Ind., xix, 70. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Districts, 372. It seems to have comprised considerable portions of the Bijapur 
and Dharwar districts and contiguous parts of the Hyderabad State. The capital was hrambarage, 
the modern Yelburga in the Hyderabad State. 

® Among other instances may be mentioned Prolunandu {desa. Up, Ind,, iv, 33, 1 . i"}', vishaya, 
ibid., 1 . 29 ; Attili {desa, ibid., vii, 180; vishaya, ibid., 179). 
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relation to the desa as the vishaya. The Iksharaki-iA^zirj was a part of the 
Aparantadi-^(?jvz, but the YJatt-dhdra of the time of PulakeSin II was itself 
a deJa, The Khetahara-^/i?/^ has been identified with the Khed tdluk of the 
Ratnagiri District. While in the early Pallava kingdom an dhdra seems to have 
been converted into a rattha or rdshtruy in the Upper Deccan it was usually 
transformed into a desa^ as noted above, or a vishayay as will be shown below. 
Desay however, sometimes meant only a country without any administrative 
significance. Thus we have references to Maharashtra-^/^?, Vidarbha-^(?/i?, 
Andhra-^<?/{7, Tailahga-^<?/^z, Kalihga-///?/t?, Karnata-^<?//?, &c. 


Mandala 

Mandalay literally a circle (of territory), is alluded to in the Nasik eulogy of 
GautamTputra Satakarni, in which that great king is described as one ‘whose 
feet were saluted by all provinces’ {sava-wandal-dbhivddita-charana). The pro- 
vinces, districts, or tdluks actually named in the inscriptions of the dynasty to 
which he belonged are, however, styled dhdraSy as already noted above. We 
have, however, definite reference to four mandalas and vishayas of Revatidvipa 
in the Goa grant of a . d . 610-11, and to a specific mandala in the Harihar 
grant of the time of the early Chalukya king Vinayaditya ( a . d . 694). In that 
record mention is made of the Edevolal-M^^? of the N2s\syr'k%\-mandala, In an 
earlier grant of the same reign ( a . d . 692) Edevolal is styled a vishayay a part of 
which lay on the north-east of the town of Vaijayanli or Banavasi (Vanavasi) 
in North Kanara. If the Edevolal-mA^^? coincides with the Edevolal-M^^?, 
it too must have been a part of the YznTcv^si-mandala. In other words, the 
vishaya in this region and at this particular period was a subdivision of the 
mandala. 

Another early mandala was Vehgi which is referred to as the Vehgi- 
mandala in the Alas plates of Govinda II ( a . d . 769).* A Kigga (Kadur 
District) inscription of about the same age as the plates of Vinayaditya men- 
tions the Kadamba-w^?»(A?//?,^ which may have meant much the same area as the 
V2Si2L\zs\-mandala, The Andhra mandala of the Pithapuram Pillar inscription 
( a . d . 1186), over which Gonka I ruled as a vassal of the Chalukyas of Vengi- 
mandaky may have corresponded to the Andhrapatha of the early Pallava 
charters and some contiguous tracts, as his ancestor Malla I is known to have 
been a ruler of the ‘Shatsahasra country’ on the southern bank of the Krishna, 
and his great-grandfather was the ruler of districts lying to the north of it. 

The Andhra-khanda-w^7«(i?/i? of the Donepundi grant of a . d . 1338 com- 
prised the area extending from the banks of the Godavari to the borders of 
Kalihga. A Pithapuram inscription of a . d . 1195 refers to the Kot^z-mandaky 
also known as Kona-r/A^^A?, YjQn-dvaniy and Kona-^^/t?, which is known from 

^ The designation nadu is sometimes used in Tamil inscriptions instead of mandala^ desa^ mahi, bhu, 
and vtshaya, particularly in reference to Vengi. * Ep, Ind., ix, 16. 
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another record to have been situated on the banks of the Vriddha-Gautami, 
one of the seven branches of the Godavari. It has been pointed out that ‘the 
term Yi^onz-sima is in common use in the Godavari District, where it is now 
applied to a portion of the Amalapuram taluk which, being watered by several 
branches of the Godavari, is as fertile as the kona or valley.’* A Chandra- 
mandala is mentioned in connexion with $ilahara princes of southern Koh- 
kan.^ A Kaaipet inscription refers to the Yjc^vikzTiz-mandala? The Gahga- 
mandala fell outside the limits of our Deccan. 

Minor Subdivisions 

Before proceeding to give an account of the vishayas which constitute the 
most important administrative units of the post-Satavahana period\it is 
necessary to say a few words about the subdivisions known as bhoga^ ^aga^ 
khanda, nandu^ and kheda^ and the territorial designation bhukti. \ 

The bhoga and bhdga apparently appear in Vakataka records as a subdivi^on 
of the rdjya. In the Chendalur plates of Kumara-vishnu II Kavachakara- 
bhoga is a part of Karmahka-rJj’A/r/^, also known as Kammaka-rc7/A^, Kamma- 
rdsktruy K 3 immzii]ML-rdshtray Yiztmz-rdshtray or K^zvamz-nandu-viskaja (parts 
of Nellore and Guntur). Bhoga as part of a vishaya occurs in the Jejuri plates of 
Vinayaditya (a.d. 687). In that record a village on the north bank of the river 
Nira {Nird-nady-utfara-tatasthah) is placed in the Sznmz\z-bhoga^ in the 
Palayatthana(Phaltan)-wj*A^^. The bhoga is, however, at times synonymous 
with vishaya. The Yzpnzgztz-bhoga (Vadner) in the Chandvad tdluk of 
Nasik mentioned in the Vadner plates of Buddharaja, a.d. 608, is referred to 
in the Wani grant of a.d. 807 as Yztznzgztz-vishaya, A ^rlmlzyz-bhoga is men- 
tioned in a grant of 616-17. It lay on the south bank of the Bhaimarathi or 
the Bhima, but we have no specific mention of the larger division of which 
it was a part. A record of a.d. 692 mentions a bhdga^ (Velahinaru) on the north 
bank of the river Krishnaverna or the Krishna. According to Kielhorn 
bhdga and bhoga are synonymous terms.^ The Edevolal-M^^ has already been 
noticed above. 

The subdivisions Khanda and Kheda are illustrated by Y^zyztz-khanda and 
K\M\z-kheda (mentioned in a Mavali inscription in the Shorab tdluk in the 
Shimoga District), all probably parts of the Banavasi Province or District. The 
Ytii^-ndndu-vishaya is possibly a subdivision of the V eh^-mandala or -deSa, 

Bhukti 

Among other territorial terms used in inscriptions of the ancient Deccan 
mention may be made of the bhukti. Students of north Indian history 

* Bp, Ind,, iii, 287; iv, 84, 320. * Fleet, Kanarese Districts^ 537. 

3 Sreenivasachar, Corpus, p. 26. ^ Fleet, Kanarese Districts, 369. 

* Ep. Ind., iii, 259 n. 
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frequently come across this designation in connexion with the provincial 
organization of empires. But it is rarely mentioned in southern epigraphs, and 
where it does occur it is used to denote, not a province of considerable size, 
but a relatively small unit comparable to the modern taluk or tahsiL It is a 
noticeable fact that the hhukti is met with in particular in epigraphs of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty which came into intimate contact with the Ganges 
valley. We have reference in the days of Dantidurga to Kopparaka-pancha- 
i2X2i-bhuktiy in the reign of Govinda III to the Pratisthana and Rasiyana 
bhuktiSy and in an inscription of Amoghavarsha I to Majjantiya-^aptati- 
gtzvn2rbhukti,^ Kopparaka may have been in the Satara District. Pratisthana 
is the well-known Paithan in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad 
State. Rasiyana was probably in the Ahmadnagar District.* 

Vishaya 

We now turn to the vishaya which, as already stated, is the most common 
administrative unit in the Deccan from the fourth century a.d. to the tenth 
century. The antiquity of the term is carried back to the third century b.c. 
In the Sarnath Pillar Edict of Asoka we have reference to the kota-vishava 
{J^jitta-vishayd)y ‘district round a fort\ The designation did not find much 
favour with the Satavahanas, the Ikshvakus, the Brihatphalayanas, and the 
early Pallavas, but was popular with the ^alahkayanas, Kadambas, and 
succeeding dynasties. In the Salahkayana period the Kudur-^?A^rJ, governed 
by a Vdpata or official under the Brihatphalayanas, came to be known as 
Kudurahara-mA^/ 7 . This is one among many instances of the conversion 
of dhdras into vishayas. One of the latest examples is the Khetakahara-wrA^^/ 
of the period of the kings of Valabhi. Sometimes a bigger vishaya included 
a smaller one, and the latter is a converted dhdra. Thus in the Nausari plates 
of ^rya^raya-^Iladitya (latter part of the seventh century a.d.) we have the 
passage Bdhirikd-vishaydntargata-Kanhavaldhdra-vishayay i.e. a vishaya of the 
name of Y^2sAw!r2X-dhdra included within another vishaya styled Bahirika. We 
give below a list of the more important vishayas that are known to have 
formed parts of the Deccan proper and some contiguous areas, namely : 

Goparashtra-wj’A^tf — part of the Nasik District. 

Nasikka-mA^^ — Niphad and Nasik taluks of the Nasik District. 

W2X2LTi2ig2iT2i-vtshaya — Chandvad or Chandor taluk of the Nasik District. 

Mrigathanikahara-mA^^j — on the north bank of the Gahga, provided Gahga 
refers to the Godavari, and not to the Bhagirathi. 

Konkana-mA^ij — stretching from Wariav, just to the north of Surat, to Kundi- 
vataka possibly in Sahgameshwar tdluky Ratnagiri District. We have also reference 
to Konkana as a rdshtra and a mandala. Konkana-rijA/nz possibly stretched 

* Altekar, The Rdsirakufas and their Tmes, 137; Fleet Kanarese Districts, 390, 397. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Districts, 398 f. 
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southwards as far as Gokarna in North Kanara. Kohkana included smaller vishayas 
of the name of Mahirihara-m^^^ and Shatsashti-mA^/z (Salsette). The Avaretika- 
vishaya is mentioned in records discovered in the Chiplun taluk of the Ratnagiri 
District, Kohkan. 

Antarmandali-wj/r<y^£Z — apparently a part of Aparanta or the Kohkan. 

\t\^\g^~vishaya — one of the seven Kohkanas. It included the Sawantwadi State 
and the Ratnagiri District. 

Punaka-2^/VA^tf — in the Poona District. 

Palayatthana-mA^^tf — identified with the state of Phaltan watered by the Nira, a 
tributary of the Bhima. 

Karahata-t'/j*^^^ — modern Karad in the Satara District. [We learn from certain 
epigraphic records that the district consisted of 4,000 cities, towns, and vilWes. 
One inscription puts the figure at 10,000.] \ 

Pagalati-wj^^iZ — ^included Tumbagi in the Bijapur District. Fleet identifies it 
with the Hagaratage-//J(/// in the Gulbarga District. It is possible that the viHtaya 
in question embraced parts of the Bijapur as well as the Gulbarga District. \ 

Karnapurl-wjA/y^^z — ^in the Salotgi region, Bijapur District. 

l^uhundi-vishaya — also known as Kundi, included the greater part of the Belgaum 
District and some adjoining territory. Its capital was at Sugandhavartin, Savan- 
davatti, or Savadhavatti, modern Saundatti in the Belgaum District. Belgaum 
(Velugrama, Venugrama, or Venupura) was also at times the seat of government. 

Panumgala-mA^tf — round modern Hahgal in the Dharwar District. The capital 
Hangal, ancient Panumgal or Hanumgal, is also mentioned by the appellation 
of Panthipura, Vairatapura, Viratana-kotc and Viraunagara. The name Viratana- 
kote affords ground for citing the district round it as an instance of a kotta-vishaya. 

^Avohi-vishaya — this was ‘the country round Gadag, Annigere, Kurtakoti, and 
Nargund in Dharwar, Huli in Belgaum, and Kukkanur in the Hyderabad State’.* 

Edevolal-mA^z)/^z — on the north-east of Banavasi in North Kanara. The 
Toramara-mAi^tf may have been in a neighbouring area. 

S2Lg?it2i-vishaya — possibly in the Gulbarga District. 

Mlsv^di-vishaya — apparently near Koppal. 

Nalavadi-wjA^^ — ‘in the direction of Bellary and Kurnool’. 

ViznnsL-vtshaya — the exact identity is uncertain. It may have been connected with 
the Karnapuri-wrA^ytf in the Bijapur District. 

Ch2kt2ku\2L-vishaya — represented by modern Bastar. 

Rupavartani-mA^tf — probably to the north of Tekkali nf)W in the Vizagapatam 
District. 

Varahavartani-mA^^z or Koluvartam-mA^^iz — embraced the coastal region 
between Chicacole and Tekkali. 

Kalinga-mA^y^^z — included Rakaluva, modern Ragolu near Chicacole. It is 
either an older name for the Varahavartani-mA<zy^, or the parent territory from 
which that vishaya was carved out, along with RupavartanI and a few other vishayas 
named below. 

Bhogipura- or Bhogapura-mA^y^z — the Bimlipatam division of the Vizagapatam 
District. 


* Fleet, Kanarere Districts ^ 432. 
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Barupunandu-mA^g^^j — the Yellamanchili tract of Vizagapatam. 

Y\d^'^-vishaya or rdshtra — Chipurupalle region. 

Dimile-wj*A<jy<^ — Sarvasiddhi taluk of Vizagapatam. [To the south and west of this 
lay the area included within the Andhra country proper as distinguished from 
Kalihga. The Varaha river may have formed the dividing line.] 

Anmakonda-wj-A/^/? — apparently the district round Hanamkonda and Warahgal. 

Vrolu-ndndu-vishqya — on the southern side of Pithapuram in the East Godavari 
District. 

Uttaravarusha-wj’Ai^^? — close to the Vrohin-andu District. 

Guddavadi-wjA^<7 — includes the Rajole and Ramchandrapuram taluks of the East 
Godavari District.* 

Pagunavara or Pavunavara-mA^^^ — possibly not far from Draksharama in the 
Ramchandrapuram taluk. 

htiiVi'Vishaya — answers to the Tanuku division of the West Godavari District. 

Rend-erulu-nadimi-wjA/y^tf — ‘Two-rivers-middle-district’ or Sindhu-yugm-antara- 
desa between the Godavari and the Krishna. 

Vengipura-wjA^^^a — consisting of i,ooo villages, apparently the district round 
Peddavegi near Ellore. It is possibly identical with the Vehginandu-wj'A^tf. 

Kudurahara-, Kudrahara-, Gudrahara-, Gudravara-, or Gudrara-mA^^ — com- 
prises the Bandar and Gudivada taluks in the Krishna District. A Pithapuram in- 
scription mentions a ‘pair of districts named Gudravara’ {Gudravdra~dvayd)\ the 
reference may be to Gudravara proper and a contiguous district to its north, 
possibly Guddavadi. 

Velanandu-mA<^/? — includes Repallc tdluk^ Krishna-Guntur region. 

Konnatavadi-wj-Ai^tf — portion of Sattanapalle tdluk. It had for its chief city Sri- 
Dhanyahkapura or Amaravatl. 


The Decimal and Allied Systems 

A noticeable feature of administrative divisions in the Deccan from the 
eighth century onward is the gradual adoption of the decimal system recom- 
mended by the Dharniaidstra writers. Under this system empires and king- 
doms were divided into circles of villages numbering ten or multiples of ten. 
The duodecimal arrangement, i.e. division into groups of twelve or multiples 
of twelve, is also met with, but with less frequency, in the Deccan proper. 
We have also groups of 1 16 villages. Circles that have other numerical com- 
ponents are met with as well. That the numbers in these cases have reference 
to villages (and hamlets) was pointed out by Fleet, and is amply attested by 
epigraph ic and even Puranic evidence. The Kumarikakhanda of the Skan^ 
Purdua confirms in many respects the information gathered from inscriptional 
sources. 

We may begin our survey of these village-groups or circles with the 
Kohkan. We have references to a Kohkan nine hundred, i.e. the country 
about Goa, and a Kohkan fourteen hundred, extending from about Chaul in 

* Journal of Andhra History ^ Culture^ i, i (April 1943), p. 45 * 
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the Kolaba District to Thana. Closely connected with the latter is the Kava- 
didvlpa lakh-and-a-quarter country. The northernmost part of the Kohka^ 
coincided with the Variavi hundred and sixteen. 

The decimal, duodecimal, or allied systems did not find much favour in the 
deshy or open country to the east of the Ghats between the Chandor Hills 
and the Nira. We have no doubt a reference to groups like the Sarakachchha 
twelve, close to the Godavari, in a division that took its name from Paithan. 
But such instances are comparatively rare. The use of the appellation desa 
without any numerical component seems to have characterized the region 
when the new system prevailed in Gujrat and Kuntala. Thus we Ijiave a 
reference to Nasika-/i!?jv7, and Seuna-^/tf. The last-mentioned territory 
stretched from Chandor in the Nasik District to Daulatabad in the Auranga- 
bad District of the Hyderabad State. \ 

As we cross the river Nira we enter the region where the decimal s])rstem 
had the widest prevalence. We begin with the Pratyandaka four thousand 
which included the Vayvada twelve, identified with the Wai taluk in the 
northern part of the Satara District. To the south of this circle lay the Kara- 
hata four thousand (or ten thousand) which derived its name from Karahata, 
Karahataka, the Karahakata or Karahakadaka of Brahmi inscriptions, 
modern Karad, the chief town of the Karad taluk in the southern part of the 
Satara District at the junction of the Krishna and the Koyna. 

To the south of Karahataka lay the Toragale or Torgal six thousand, 
apparently in the present Kolhapur State. 

To the east and south-east of Karahataka, stretching from the Bhima to the 
Malprabha, we have the present Bijapur District, which embraced the Tarda- 
va^ thousand (on the south bank of the Bhima, including Bijapur itself), 
the Bagadage or Bagadige seventy (corresponding to Bagalkot, watered by 
the Ghatprabha), the Kisukadu (‘copper-forest’ or ‘red forest’, Skt. sulvdtavi) 
seventy, of which the chief town was Pattadakal, the ancient Kisuvolal or 
Pattada-Kisuvolal in the Badami tdluky and finally Kelavadi three hundred lo 
the north of Badami, and west and north-west of Pattadakal. 

The greater part of the Bejgaum District to the south-west of Bijapur was 
occupied by the Kuhun^ or Kundi three thousand. But the southern portion 
corresponded with the Palasige twelve thousand which took its appellation 
from PalaSika or Halsi, ten miles to the south-east of Khanapur. 

The Dharwar District, which lies to the south of the river Malprabha that 
separates it from Bijapur, included the Nareyamgal fifty,* the chief town of 
which corresponded to Naregal in the Ron tdluk in the northern part of the 
Dharwar District. This circle finds mention in a record of the time of Vikra- 
maditya II (a.d. 734-46) of the early Chalukya dynasty of Vatapi. It is one of 
the earliest instances of the adoption of the decimal system in the administra- 
tive arrangement of the Deccan in ancient times. To the south-west of Naregal 
* A Nareyamgal twelve is also known (Fleet, Kanarese Districts, 572). 
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stands A^j^gere, ‘the royal city or chief town’ of the Belvola three hundred. 
To the south-east of Al^ligere lies Lakshmeswar, known in ancient times as 
the centre of the Puligere three hundred. The name was also spelt Purigere, 
Porigere, Huligere, Pulikara. The city was also known as Dakshina Soma- 
natha. Finally in the southern part of the Dharwar District stands Hahgal, the 
centre of the district known as the Panumgal five hundred. 

The neighbouring district of North Kanara comprised the Hayve five 
hundred, which stretched up to the shore of the Arabian Sea. A part of North 
Kanara with the Shimoga District of Mysore and some contiguous territories 
was known as the Vanavasi twelve thousand. It had its headquarters in the 
twelfth century a.d. at Ba}agamve, eighteen miles to the south-east of 
modem Banav^i. 

Coming to the Hyderabad State we find mention of the Manyakhe^ 
SIX thousand and the Hagarittage three hundred in the Gulbarga District, 
the Sagara five hundred, the Kukkanur thirty, the Masava^ hundred and 
forty (near Koppal), the Sabbi one thousand or Sabbi-sayira which in- 
cluded the famous cities of Anmakon(^ and Warahgal and must have 
corresponded with the AnrcakoxyAtL-vishaya of a Kazipet inscription. 

In the eastern Deccan we have the Shatsahasra^cr^a// (the country of 6,000 
villages) on the southern bank of the K]:ishiia. Another circle in the same part 
of the Deccan is the Wch^-ma^la which is described as a country of 16,000 
villages in the Pithapuram inscription of a.d. 1186. 



IV 


Cities and Emporia 

W E have no clear reference to any city south of the Vindhya in the 
Vedic texts. But the cognomen Kaundinya applied to Vidarbhi in 
the Brihaddranjaka Upanishad may point to the existence of the city 
of Kundina in Vidarbha or Berar in the age of the Upanishad. The city was 
certainly known to the Mahdbhdrata and is possibly represented by the mjodern 
Kauninyapura on the banks of the Wardha in the Chandur taluk of Ankaoti. 
If this identification be correct the city lay to the north of the Sahyadriparvat, 
and hence stood outside the limits of the Deccan as defined in these p^ges. 
The same remark applies to Bhojakata, Nandivardhana, and several other 
cities which had the distinction of being graced by the presence of monarchs 
of Vidarbha in the heroic age or in historical times. The only city of Berar 
which lies to the south of the Sahyadriparvat is Vatsagulma or Basim whose 
antiquity can be traced back to the fourth century a.d. 

The Rdmdjana mentions a Vaijayantapura in the south in the direction of 
Dandaka. The reference may be to the port of Byzantium or Byzanteion of 
the classical writers, or to Banavasi — the Banaouasei of Ptolemy — described 
in the Aihole inscription as a place ‘which has for a girdle the rose of swans 
that sport on the light waves of the river Varada’. The Byzantium of the 
classical writers is a market-town on the coast, and Ptolemy draws a distinc- 
tion between it and Banaouasei, which is an inland city. But the latter too is 
known from Indian evidence to have borne the name of Vaijayanti. It is, 
however, interesting to note that Albcruni places his ‘Banavas" on the sea 
coast. It is possible that foreigners did not always understand the distinction 
between Vaijayanti-Banavasi in the interior on the banks of the river Varada, 
and its port which may have lain somewhere on the west coast and apparently 
bore the same name. In a similar wa\ Chinese writers turn the inland city of 
Kanchipura into a South Indian port of departure for Ceylon,* apparently 
confounding the Pallava capital with its port on the Coromandel coast. 

The Rdmayana also refers to Murachipattana, doubtless the Maruchi- 
pa^na of Varahamihira, Muziris of the classical writers, modern Kranganur. 
But it lies far to the south of the Deccan proper. 

The Mahdbhdrata knows the city of Surparaka and the famous place of 
pilgrimage styled Ramatlrtha, both of which figure in the inscriptions of 
Ushavadata. Under the name of Suppara or Souppara it is known to Greek 
writers, and is mentioned along with Calliena or Kalyana in the Thana 
District, The early Pali texts refer to a brisk trade between Supparaka and 

* Watters, Yuan Chvang, ii, 22. 
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Suvarnabhumi, that is to say. Lower Burma and the Malay Islands. Alberuni, 
who refers to it as Subara, testifies to its survival till the eleventh century. A 
Silahara record of a.d. 1095 refers to tolls on carts coming into Sth^aka 
(Thana), Nagapura (Nagaon near Alibag), Surparaka, Chemuli (Chaul, the 
Semylla of the Periplus and Simylla of Ptolemy), and other seaports in the 
Konkan fourteen hundred (district). Surparaka is now represented by 
Sopara near Bassein, a few miles to the north of Bombay. 

An interesting place mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata is the city of Sanjayanti, 
which probably answers to the Sazantion of Ptolemy. The name may have 
survived in the present Sanjan, an old village in the Thana District. 

Karahataka, Karahakata, Karahakadeka, or Karad (in Satara), Potana, the 
metropolis of the Asmakas, Dantakura and Rajapura, capitals of Kalinga, 
are among other cities mentioned in the Great Epic. Dantakura doubtless 
corresponds to the Dandagula of Pliny. 

Some of these cities are also known to the early Pali texts. We have, more- 
over, references in these works to Patitthana or Pratishthana which was 
situated on the way from the banks of the Godavari to Northern India. It 
corresponded with the Paethana of the Periplus and the Baithana of Ptolemy, 
‘the royal seat of Siro Ptolemaios’, doubtless identical with Vasishthiputra 
$ri Pulumayi. The Mahdbhdrata knows a Pratishthana, but this is probably to 
be identified with the city of the same name near Allahabad, and not with the 
city of Paithan on the Godavari in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad 
State. In the Rashtrakuta period this city seems to have enjoyed some 
importance as the headquarters of a bhukti or subdistrict. 

Katyayana, the famous grammarian, whom tradition assigns to the fourth 
century b.c., mentions the town of Nasikya or Nasik. It figures also in several 
Bharhut and Bedsa inscriptions of an early date. Scholars identify it with the 
famous Panchavati of the Rdmdyana} It seems to have been the headquarters 
of an important district or tdluk (pishayay desa) in the Rashtrakuta period. In 
the Satavahana age it would appear to have been outshone by Govardhana, 
which lay six miles to the west of it. Ptolemy, however, recognizes its impor- 
tance in the second century a.d. and places it to the ‘west’ (really south) of 
the river ‘Namados’, i.e. the Narmada. The name has been analysed as Nav 
Sikhy i.e. nine-peaked. Some find in it a reference to the nose of Surpanakha, 
sister to Ravana. 

Suvarnagiri, the seat of the southern viceroyalty of the Maurya empire in 
the days of Aioka, has not yet been satisfactorily located. Hultzsch proposed 
to identify it with Kanakagiri in the Hyderabad State, south of Maski, 
and north of the ruins of Vijayanagara. The present writer suggested identi- 
fication with Songir in the Khandesh. It may be remembered that a stone 
inscription referring to the Maurya family who ruled in a part of the Khandesh 

* The claim is contested by Bhadrachalam where ‘according to tradition, Rama, during his exile, 
built his cottage. Sita was carried away by Ravana from this place* {Some A.spects of Hyderabad^ 91—2). 
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down to the eleventh century a.d., was discovered at Vaghli, six miles north- 
east of Chalisgaon in the Khandesh. 

Tosali (in Puri), Samapa (in Ganjam), and Isila (in Chitaldroog), the other 
cities of the south mentioned in Asokan inscriptions, lay outside the limits 
of the Deccan proper. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalihga, who ruled 
in the second or first century b.c., mentions Asika-nagara (or, according to an 
alternative reading, Musika-nagara) on the Kanhabemna, i.e. the Krishna, 
and also Pithuda, identified by Sylvain L6vi with Pihunda of the Uttarddhya- 
yana-sutra and the Pityndra metropolis of Ptolemy, in the country of Masalia 
or Maisolia, that is, the Andhra country round Masulipatam. The ejxact 
location of the city is uncertain. But Pityndra possibly did not lie very far 
from Vijayapuri of the Nagarjunakonc^ inscription, Amaravatl and Bez^da 
in the heart of the ancient Andhrapatha. 

Unfortunately Kharavela’s inscription has no reference to the capital dty 
of king ‘Satakarni’, the great western contemporary of the Kalihga monarch. 
For the great cities of the empire of Satakarni and his successors belonging to 
the imperial house of the Satavahanas we must turn to comparatively later 
records. In several cave inscriptions of western India we have references to 
places which are specially associated with rulers of this line, namely, Benaka- 
taka and Navanara, besides headquarters of amdtyaSy or district officers, like 
Govardhana (in Nasik) and Mamala (in Maval tdluky Poona District). The 
word Kapika has the sense of ‘camp’ or ‘royal metropolis’. Benakataka, there- 
fore, possibly signifies the camp or metropolis on the river Bena. As the place 
in question is definitely connected with Govardhana in the Nasik District, 
the river is very probably to be identified with the Karabena of inscriptions, 
represented by a tributary of the Ambika which rises in the Bansda Hills and 
falls into the sea between Surat and Daman. Navanara is possibly the same as 
Nava-nagara, an old name of Kalyana in the Thana District.* The principal 
‘royal seat’ of the Satavahanas at this period was Paithan on the banks of the 
Godavari. Two other great cities of the Satavahana empire were Vaijayanti- 
Vanavasi (Banavasi) in North Kanara and Dhanyakataka-Amaravati in the 
Guntur District of Madras. Other cities that probably existed in this age, but 
were specially associated with families that rose to power on the ruins of the 
empire of the Satakarnis, were Kudura and Vchgipura. 

Vaijayanti-Vanavasi has already been referred to above in connexion with 
the geographical data of the Rdmdyam. The name Vanavasi is spelt in differ- 
ent ways. According to Kittel the etymology is vana {band) = ‘a forest’, and 
Kanarese bast or base = ‘a spring’. The Sanskrit form ‘Vanavasa’ is taken to 
mean ’settlement in the forest’ (of the Pandava brothers). Dhanyakataka, too, 
is spelt in epigraphic records in various ways. We have the forms Dhamna- 
kata, DhamMkataka, or more simply Kadaka, Dhanyagham, Dhanyaghataka, 

* Bombay Gazetteer, xiv, 1 14. 
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Dhanyaghati, and Sridhanyahkapura. Yuan Chwang calls it T*e-na-ka-che-ka. 
The district round the city is called Andhrapatha in an early Pallava charter 
and Konnatavadi-mAijyi? in the Yenamadala inscription of Ganapamba. It 
is also sometimes referred to as ^Krishnavernnd-nadt-dakshina-shatsahasrdvant\ 
‘country of six thousand villages on the southern bank of the Krishna river\ 
The city which formed its heart and centre was adorned by the shrine of 
Amare 5 vara whose beauty was enhanced by the golden pinnacles with which 
it was endowed in medieval times. The names Dhanyankapura and AmareS- 
vara possibly survive in the present Dharamkota and Amaravati in the 
Sattanapalle tdluk between the Krishna river and Guntur town. 

Kudura is identical with the Koudoura of Ptolemy. It is known to have 
been the headquarters of a district under the Brihatphalayanas and the 
^^ahkayanas, and possibly also under the Eastern Chalukyas, and is repre- 
sented by the village Kuduru which is four miles from Masulipatam and six 
miles from Ganthasala, the Kontakossyla ‘mart’ of Ptolemy, close to the 
mouth of the Maisolos or the Krishna.* Not far from this mart lay the 
apheterion^ the point of departure of ships bound for Khryse {Suvarnahhumi^ 
Lower Burma and the Malay Islands). 

Vehgipura possibly represents the Benagouron of Ptolemy, the seat of the 
Salakenoi or ^alahkayanas. It has been identified with Pedda-Vegi about 
seven miles north of Ellore, and ten miles north-west from Colair Lake. 
There are extensive ruins and mounds on the way from Pedda-Vegi to 
Dendaluru, five miles to the south-east.* 

Interesting notices of other towns existing during the early centuries of the 
Christian era are found in the Periplus and in the Outline of Geography of 
Ptolemy. These may be divided into two groups, namely {a) those in the 
interior, and (b) those on the eastern and western coasts and near the mouths 
of the great rivers. 

Among cities in the interior of the Deccan the Periplus regards two as 
of special importance, namely, Paethana (Paithan on the Godavari), and 
Tagara (identified by Fleet with Ter or Thair in the Osmanabad District). 
‘There are brought down to Barygaza (at the mouth of the Narmada) from 
these places by wagons and through great tracts without roads, from Pae- 
thana carnelian in great quantity, and from Tagara much common cloth, all 
kinds of muslins and mallow cloth, and other merchandise brought there 
locally from the regions along the sea coast. 

The city of Tagara finds prominent mention in Silahara epigraphs as an 
ancestral capital. 

Ptolemy knows these cities, as well as Nasika, Banavasi, and Pityndra, and 
mentions in addition Hippokoura, the royal seat of Baleokouros, Modogoulla, 

* Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 84-7. * Indian Antiquary, xx, 93. 

^ Ter, it is said by some, has no tradition for doth industry at any time, while several places 
in the Aurangab^ District possess such tradition. Could Devagiri be corrupted into Tagara by 
European writers ? The scarp and the spiral passage of the fort there show much antiquity. 
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Bardamana, and Korounkala. Hippokoura has been identified by some with 
Hippargi in the Bijapur District and by others with Kolhapur. It may really 
be a form by metathesis of Kopparaka which gave its name to a bhukti in 
the days of Dantidurga (a.d. 754). This could not have lain very far from 
Peth in the southern part of the Satara District and the river Warna which 
separates the Satara District from the Kolhapur State.* Modogoulla has been 
identified by some with Mudgal in the Raichur Dodh and by others with 
Mudhol on the banks of the Ghatprabha. Bardamana is very probably the 
Vardhamanapura of the Hanamkonda inscription of a.d. 1163, represented 
either by Vardhanpet, twenty miles south-west of Anmakonda, or by Wad- 
damarri fifty miles from the same city. Korounkala has been identifiec^ with 
the famous city of Warahgal in the vicinity of Hanamkonda which wks the 
metropolis of the Kakatlya kings and of Telihgana before the rise of\Gol- 
conda and Hyderabad (Bhaga-nagara). \ 

The market-towns on the coast mentioned by the classical writers include 
two groups, namely, those on the east coast and the emporia on the west. 
The eastern cities lay close to the mouths of the Krishna and the Godavari, 
the Lahgulini, and the Vamasadhara. The most important amongst them is 
apparently mentioned as the point of departure for ships bound for Khryse. 
Pliny mentions Cape Calingon and the town of Dandagula which were 
probably situated close to Chicacole at the mouth of the river Lahgulini or 
Lahguliya in the northern part of the Vizagapatam District. Twelve hundred 
years after Pliny, Marco Polo, the famous Venetian traveller, found to the 
south-west of the mouth of the Krishna a famous port which he calls Mutfili, 
represented by the modern Motupalli. Tt belongs to a queen (Rudramma or 
Rudramba), a woman of great wisdom. . . . She has ruled her kingdom most 
justly and equitably ... in this kingdom there are many mountains in which 
diamonds are found.’ The story of these diamonds reads like some of the 
tales of the Arabian Nights. Rudramma was evidently carrying on the tradi- 
tions of her father Ganapatideva, whose Matupalli edict {abhaya sdsana)^ dated 
A.D. 1244-5, assured safety to foreign traders by sea whose ships might be 
wrecked on the Andhra coast. Motupalli or Mottuppalli was also known as 
DeSyuyakkonda-partana.^ It lies in the Bapatla tdluk of the Guntur District. 

On the west coast of the Deccan classical writers mention in order after Bary- 
gaza or Broach near the mouth of the Narmada the following ‘market-towns’ : 

Suppara — ancient Surparaka and modern Sopara whose identity and importance 
have been discussed above. 

Calliena — Kalyana in the Thana District. A Kanheri (Skt. Krishnagiriy identified 
by some scholars with Ptolemy’s Kalligeris) cave inscription places it in the ancient 
land of Aparanta. Thana, ancient Sthanaka, is mentioned as a centre of trade in a 
record of a.d. 1095. Albcruni (a.d. 1030) mentions both Subara and Tana, that is, 
Surparaka and Sthanaka, and refers to the latter as the capital of Kunkan (Konkan). 

* Ind. Ant,, xi, 108, with Fleet, Kanarese Districts, 390. • Ep. Ind,, xii, 189. 
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Dounga — mentioned by Ptolemy between Souppara and Simylla — it has been 
identified with Dugad ten miles north of Bhiwandi. But the identification is not 
beyond doubt. 

Simylla or Semylla — Saimur of Mas'udi, Chemulya of Kharepatan inscriptions, 
modern Chaul on the coast, about thirty miles south of Bombay. 

Mandagora — has been identified with Mandangad in Dapoli tdluk^ Ratnagiri 
District, to the south of the Bankot creek at the mouth of the Savitri river. 

Hippokoura — this seaport should be distinguished from the inland city of that 
name. Ptolemy mentions it after the mart and cape of Simylla, and before Balti- 
patna. It has been identified by some with Ghodegaon and by others with Kuda in 
the Kolaba District. The solution of the problem must await fresh discoveries. 

Palaepatnae, Baltipatna — is identified by some scholars with Baleyavattana or 
Beliapatam in the Malabar District a few miles to the north-west of Cannanore. 
But this would place the port much too far south to make the suggestion acceptable. 
The actual position must have been between Chaul (between Alibag and Kolaba) 
and Byaantium, apparently in North Kanara. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the classical writers really mean Valipattana in the ^samudrattra-Sahy~dnta-deJa\ 
mentioned along with Chemulya and other places in the Kharepatan plates of 
Rattraja (a.d. 1008). The exact identity of the port, which is styled a ^ mahddurgga^^ 
in the epigraph, is uncertain, but it must have lain in the territory of the ^ilaharas 
of southern Kohkan, which according to Fleet very probably comprised the 
Kohkana nine hundred, i.e. the present territory of Goa and the Iridige country, 
including the Sawantvadi State and the Ratnagiri District. 

Mclizeigara — The suggested identifications with Janjira, with Jaigarh, or with 
Rajapur can only be regarded as problematical. Of these three places Jaigarh seems 
to have the best claim. 

Byzantium — The Bombay Gazetteer identifies it with Chiplun, and Schoff with 
Vizadrog (Vijayadurga), a famous harbour on the western coast — the Gheria of 
the Maratha period. 

Togarum — identified with the modern Devagarh. But the validity of the 
suggestion depends upon convincing proof which is not yet forthcoming. The 
same remark applies to the identification of the next market-town, Aurannoboas, 
with Malvan. 

Next follow a number of islands styled Sesecrienae (identified with the Vehgurla 
Rocks), Aegidii (identified with Goa or with Anjidiv lying farther to the south), 
and the Caenitae (identified with the Oyster Rocks). Next comes Chersonesus, 
‘Peninsula’, which is taken to stand for the Karwar Point in North Kanara, and 
then the White Island, equated by Schoff with the modern Pigeon Island off the 
North Kanara coast. Others prefer to place it near Badagara to the south-east of 
Mahe. Aiyangar remarks that the Leuke or White Island of the geographers is 
the same as the vernacular Vclliyan Kallu or Tuvakkal, which he apparently 
identifies with Pigeon Island. 

* It is tempting to suggest its identification with the Anjanwel port and fort in the Ratnagiri 
District. It stands between Bankot creek (on which probably lay Mandagora) and Jaigarh (identi- 
fied with Mclizigara, which is the next port, after Palaepatnae, mentioned in the Periplus, Yule and 
Schoff prefer Oabhol (Daif^al) in Dapoli tdluk^ Ratnagiri. 
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Some Royal Seats of the Post-Sdtavabana Period 

Having attempted a survey of the inland cities and market-towns known to 
foreign writers of the early centuries of the Christian era and, in one case, to 
Marco Polo, we now proceed to give an account of some of the more impor- 
tant cities that served as capitals of the dynasties that flourished after the 
Satavahanas, including their environs. In the eastern Deccan Vijayapuri or 
Vijayapura, mentioned in inscriptions discovered at Nagarjunakonda and 
Amaravati, seems to have occupied an important position under the Ikshva- 
kus. Vijaya-kandarapura seems to have been the chief city of the kings o^ the 
Anandagotra, Vehgipura that of the ^alankayanas, and Lendulura of ^ome 
of the Vishnukundin kings. The last-mentioned city has been identified With 
Denduluru near Ellore, only five miles to the south-east of Pedda-vegi,\ the 
modern representative of Vengipura. From the fourth century a.d. another 
city, Pishtapura or Pithapuram in the East Godavari District, occupied ^an 
important position. It had to face the onslaught of conquerors from the 
Ganges valley and the western Deccan in the fourth and seventh centuries 
A.D. In the seventh century it became the seat of a Chalukya principality. The 
seat of government was removed, in the eleventh century, to Rajamahendra- 
pattana or Jananathapura, modern Rajmundry. Another important city, 
Vijayavada, Vijayavata, Vijayavatika, modern Bezwada, seems to have risen 
to great importance from the ninth century a.d. onwards. Its antiquity 
would be carried much farther back if future discoveries should prove its 
identity with the Vijayapura of an early Amaravati inscription. 

Coming to the western Deccan we find reference in Kadamba records not 
only to Vaijayanti, which has already been frequently mentioned above, but 
also to Palasika or Halsi in the Belgaum District, Triparvata (identified with 
Devagiri or with Trigiri or Tegur in the Dharwar District, and by some with 
Murgod in the Belgaum District), and UchchhaSringi (either in the Chital- 
droog or in the Bellary District). Kadambas of a later age had for their chief 
cities Panumgal or Hangal in the Dharwar District and Gopakapattana, 
Gopakapuri, or Gove, modern Goa. A city named Puri appears as the ‘queen 
of the Western ocean’ and the chief city of northern Kohkan from the time 
of the early Chalukyas to that of the Silaharas (seventh to the eleventh or 
twelfth century A.D.). Its exact identity is uncertain. It is, however, important 
to remember that Alberuni (a.d. 1030) referred to ‘Tana’ as the capital of the 
province of ‘Kunkan’. It is perhaps not unreasonable to surmise that we have 
to look for Puri, the capital of the ‘fourteen hundred’ province of Konkan, 
at or near modern Thana in the island of Salsette. 

None of the cities named above had the honour of being the capitals of 
the great empires that stretched, after the passing away of the Satavahanas, 
over nearly the whole of the Deccan plateau and considerable portions of the 
coastal strips beyond the Ghats. The first of these cities which claims that 
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distinction is VatapL Vatapi is represented by the modern Badami, sixty- 
five miles south of Bijapur. The famous metropolis lay picturesquely at the 
mouth of a ravine between two rocky hills on its north and south. About three 
miles from the city flowed the Malaprabha (‘mud-shining’), Malapahari (‘mud- 
robbing’) or MalapraharinI (‘mud-shooting’), which falls into the Krishna 
at Kapila-sahgama. Among the hills to the east is Mahakuta. Eight miles to 
the north-east and on the river Malaprabha stands Pattadakal, also known as 
Pattada-Kisuvolal and Dakshina-Varanasi, the centre of the district known as 
the Kisukad seventy. Pattadakal has the sense of ‘the anointing or coronation 
stone’. Kisuvolal means ‘ruby’ city or city ‘having the colour of copper’. 

Eight miles farther down the river Malaprabha stood Ayyavole, ‘priests’ 
holy village’, Aryapura in Sanskrit, also styled Ahichchhatra, modern 
Aihole in the Hungund idluk of the Bijapur District. A place in the neigh- 
bourhood is Arasibidi, ‘Queen’s Route’, or Vikramapura, one of the minor 
capitals of the great Vikramaditya VI, only eight miles south-south-east from 
Aihole. Popular traditions about Vatapi and Aihole (Ayyavoje) probably 
find an echo in the story of Vatapi and Ilvala, two demon-brothers of 
the Dandaka forest, who played tricks upon several sages, and were finally 
reputed to have been destroyed by the sage Agastya. 

The Rashtrakuta dynasty that succeeded the Chalukyas of Vatapi had its 
ancestral seat probably at Lattalur or Latur in the Osmanabad’ District, 
twenty-eight miles east by north from Ter, ancient Tagara. But the capital 
from the time of Amoghavarsha I was at Manyakheta, the Mankir of al- 
Mas^udi, now represented by Malkhed in the Seram taluk of the Gulbarga 
District, about ninety miles in a south-easterly direction from Sholapur, and 
about eighty-five miles west by south from Hyderabad. The identification was 
first suggested by Wathen and Wilson, and afterwards confirmed by Biihler 
and Fleet. The distance from the west coast as the crow flies is about 530 miles. 
The city contains an old fort on the river Kagini or Kagna also called the 
Tandur river, a tributary of the Bhima. 

The city was either founded by Amoghavarsha I, or else developed and 
completed by him as the capital. It survived the fall of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty, and was occasionally graced by the presence of the sovereign even 
in the post-Rashtrakuta period. A Mysore inscription of a.d. 902 marks it as 
the headquarters of the ‘M^yakheda six thousand’ province.* The various 
forms of its name are Manyakheta, Manyakheda, Mannakheda, Mannekhe^, 
Mankir, and Malquer. 

Forty-eight miles north-eastwards from Malkhed stands Kalyani (ancient 
Kalyana, to be carefully distinguished from the city of the same name in 
Thana), which supplanted Manyakheta as the metropolis of the Deccan empire 
in the eleventh century a.d. Bilhana tells us in his Vikramankadeva-charita 

* Osmanabad town is close to the site of the old city, Dharasiipha, thirty miles north by west of 
Naldurg. * JRAS, 1912, 709; Ep. /«</., xiii, 179. 
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that the city was cither founded or adapted as his capital by SomeSvara I, 
father of his hero Vikramaditya VI. The place, however, finds mention as 
the capital in a record of a.d. 1053-4, which falls within the reign of Jaya- 
simha II, father of Some^vara. It was until recently a jdgir town in the 
Gulbarga District. Like Malkhed it has a fortress which was invested by the 
emperor Aurangzeb in a.d. 1656. Bidar, the town which gives its name to 
the district of which Kalyana is now a part, seems to be referred to in the 
Telugu poem Pdrijdtdpaharanam as Bedandakota. 

Besides the chief imperial cities the sovereigns of the Deccan had a number 
of minor seats of power or temporary places of residence. The word fojq the 
capital city was rdjadhdni. We also frequently come across the term nel^idu 
wlxich literally means a ‘fixed camp’, and is sometimes rendered by\the 
Sanskrit sthira-sivira. But, as Fleet points out, it is also coupled with the wird 
rdjadhdni^ which means a permanent capital rather than a temporary residence. 
A record of a.d. 1053 speaks of Kalyana as iht nelevidu oi Some^vara I. The 
exigencies of war, or the needs of efficient administration, sometimes required 
the presence of the sovereign in other cities. The evidence of Yuan Chwang 
suggests that in the early Chalukya period the king had a residence at Nasik. 
Vijayaditya had a camp at Rasena-nagara, identified with modern RaSin in 
the Ahmadnagar District. It was probably the headquarters of a district or 
/i///^in theRashtrakutaage. Vikramaditya II resided for a time at Raktapura, 
modern Lakshmeshwar in the Miraj State, Dharwar. Kirtivarman II once 
pitched his camp at Bbandaragavittage on the north bank of the Bhima. 
Govinda III resided at one time outside Pratishthana. He is also known to 
have encamped at the Ramesvara-tirtha on the Tungabhadra, at Mayu- 
rakhandi, possibly Morkhind in the district of Nasik, or Morkhand in the 
Satmala Range, and at Sribhavana, identified by some with modern Sarbhon 
in Broach District. The pattabandhotsava or coronation-festival of Indra III 
was performed at Kurundaka which has been identified with Kadoda on 
the Tapti, or Kurundwad in Kolhapur State. The Chalukya emperor Iriva- 
bedahga Satyasraya ‘reigned over the whole earth at Tavareyaghatta or the 
mountain pass of Tavare* or Tovare’ in a.d. 1007-8. Jayasimha II had minor 
capitals at Balagamve or Balagami, also called Balipura or Dakshina-Kedara, 
in the Shikarpur tdluk of the Shimoga District, at Pottalakere in the Bellary 
District, and at Kollipake, modern Kulpak, about forty-five miles north-east 
of Hyderabad.^ His grandson, the great Vikramaditya VI, had residences at 
Nadaviyuppayana-vidu, in the direction of Wadageri, near the frontier between 
Bijapur and the Hyderabad State; Etagiri, also in the Hyderabad State, 
thirty miles south of Malkhed; Vijayapura, modern Bijapur; Manncyakerc 
(Malkhed ?) ; and Vikramapura or Arasibldi in the Bijapur District. Some^vara 
IV for a time established himself at Annigere in the Dharwar District. 

* There is a place called Tavarckere in Hospet taluk^ Bangalore. 

* Kulpak is 4 miles to the north-east of Alcr, a railway station on the N.S. Railway. For the 
antiquities of Kulpak see Jottmal of Hyd. Arch. Soc., 1916, pp. 14-56. 
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The empire of Kalyana fell to pieces towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. Of the kingdoms that rose on its ruins the most powerful had their 
capitals at Dorasamudra, Devagiri, and Hanamkonda-Warangal. Of these 
Dorasamudra, modern Halebid, in Mysore, lay far to the south of the Krishna- 
Tuhgabhadra frontier of our Deccan. Devagiri was founded by Bhillama, the 
famous Yadava king, in a.d. 1187. It was situated in St\m2L-desa ‘on the 
beautiful confines of Dandakaranya’ {mandita Dandakaparisara)^ and is repre- 
sented by the modern Daulatabad, a famous hill-fort in the Aurangabad 
District of the Hyderabad State. The fortress rises on a conical rock, 
scarped from a height of 150 ft. from the base. Among famous buildings, 
besides the fortifications, are Mubarak Khalji’s Mosque, the Chand Minar, 
and the Chin! Mahall. The ancient city of Devagiri was formerly enclosed by 
an outer wall. 

Before the foundation of Devagiri the Yadava or ‘Seuna’ kings had seats 
at Chandradityapura, possibly modern Chandor in the Nasik District, Seuna- 
pura, and Sindinera, the modern Sinnar, in the same district. 

Hanamkonda or Anmakonda is a short distance to the north of Warafigal, 
and may be regarded as one of its suburbs. It was the capital of the Kakatlya 
kings before the removal of the seat of government to Warangal about the 
end of the reign of Ganapati. The district around it was known as Sabbi- 
sayira, ‘the Sabbi one thousand’ which formed part of the empire of Kalyani. 
The territory seems also to have been known as Anm^kon^-vishaja, In the 
neighbourhood of the city tradition located the Hidimbakama or Hidim- 
balaya. The Sanskrit name of the capital is said to have been Hanumadachala 
or the Hill of Hanumat (Hanuman), the famous follower of the hero of the 
Rdfndyana. The most conspicuous feature of Anmakonda is the ‘thousand- 
pillared’ temple built by king Rudra in or about a.d. 1165. 

Warangal, which replaced Anmakonda as the metropolis towards the close 
of the reign of Ganapati {c, 1199-1260), is a corrupt way of writing Orukkal, 
which means ‘one rock’. It is translated in Sanskrit texts by Ekasaila, and is 
the original from which the name ‘Ekasilanagara’ is derived. The Telugu 
form of the name is Orumgallu. It is identified by some scholars with the 
Korounkala of Ptolemy. The city occupied a subordinate position in the time 
of Ganapati’s predecessors, but is said to have been embellished by Rudra I. 
It was provided with a stone wall by Rudra’s nephew and successor Ganapati, 
who removed the seat of government to it toward the close of his reign. 
The fortifications were completed by his daughter and successor Rudramba- 
devi. The city had to face successive onslaughts in the fourteenth century a.d. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq took it in 1323, and renamed it Sultanpur. The 
total eclipse of the city in the Bahmanid period was followed by the rising 
glory of Golconda and Hyderabad, the famous seats of the Qutb Shahi kings 
and the House of Asaf Jah. 
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I 

pre-sAtavAhana period 


T he early inhabitants of the Deccan had developed a distinct form of 
civilization long before they came into contact with the Aryans. At first 
the advent of the latter into the Deccan was perhaps peaceful. It was 
the work of the Vedic Rishis who in quest of peace and solitude ventured to 
enter the Dandakaranya to establish hermitages on the banks of rivers in the 
thick of the forests. The local inhabitants, called ‘Asuras and Rakshasas’ by the 
Aryans, may have committed forays against their settlements, destroyed their 
sacrifices, and interrupted their penance. The memory of these episodes is 
preserved in the tradition regarding the advent of Agastya, or a namesake of 
his, into the south. It is told in the Rdmdjana that Agastya met Rama during 
his exile in the Dandakaranya and narrated to him how he had reclaimed the 
forest regions; how the hermitages of Rishis had sprung up in the wake of his 
pioneering work; how the Rakshasas oppressed the Rishis; and how Rama 
could help them by destroying the Rakshasas. RdmdyanayWhtn purged of 
all exaggerations, interpolations, and anachronisms, is evidence of the solid 
central fact that Rama championed the cause of Aryan culture, that he fought 
against the Rakshasas, and that he gave an impetus to the spread of Aryan 
ideals and institutions in the Deccan. The different legends regarding the 
origin of the Andhras, Pundras, $abaras, Pulindas, and Mutibas, are not 
without significance. According to the Aitareya Brdhmana^ they were the 
descendants of the fifty sons of Visvamitra condemned by his curse to live on 
the borders of the Aryan settlements. The Mahdbhdrata regards them as 
created by Vasistha from his divine cow to be enemies and opponents of 
Visvamitra. Sdnkhdyana Srauta-Siitra treats the Sabaras as degenerate people. 
Shorn of all myth, what lies behind the legends is probably the separation 
of a section of the Aryan community from the main stock and their fusion 
with the non- Aryans — the ‘Das3rus\* Such a cleavage in Aryan society was 
not without precedent. In earlier ages the Iranians had followed a similar 
path of schism and had become the progenitors of the Persians. The Andhras, 
Sabaras, and Pulindas are known from the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas to 
have been tribes of the Deccan. Typical among the Aryan tribes which for the 
first time conquered portions of the Deccan were the Iksvakus in Dakshina 
Kosala, the Bhojas (Yadavas) in Vidarbha, and the Haihayas in Mahismati. 
Vidarbha (or Western Berar) is mentioned in the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana^ 
and a Bhima, prince of Vidarbha, in the Aitareya Brdhmana. From these 

* Dasyus, Rakshasas, Asuras, Vanaras, Nagas, &c., were the names given by the Aryans to the 
Munejas, Dravidians, and other early inhabitants of India. 
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references it may be inferred that the Aryans had during the Brahmana period 
pushed their conquests into the Deccan as far as Berar.* Panini, who flour- 
ished about the seventh century b.c., makes mention of A^maka which was 
in the interior of the Deccan watered by the Godavari, that is, the south-east 
portion of the Hyderabad State. Katyayana’s explanations of the terms 
Pandya, Chola, and Kerala show that the Aryans had made contact with these 
peoples of Southern India during the period subsequent to Panini. Tradition 
refers Katyayana to the time of the Nandas. 

The caste system accompanied the spread of Brahminism from its strong- 
hold in the Gangetic Doab into the Deccan and South India. Those who 
were opposed to the Aryan system retreated to mountain caves and foijests, 
where they have kept up their primitive customs, habits, and languages to the 
present day. \ 

There is hardly any definite information regarding the early history of the 
Aryan states which arose in the Deccan; but there is sufficient evidence' to 
show that two forces hastened the pace of the Aryanization of the lands south 
of the Vindhyas : the imperialism of the Nandas and the Mauryas, and the 
missionary activities of the followers of the protestant creeds of Jainism and 
Buddhism. 

The concept of imperialism in India, which had its origin in the age of the 
Brahmanas, aimed at political integration of the country under the adhirdf or 
ekardt (sole monarch). The custom of celebrating its achievements by elabo- 
rate rituals of vdjapeya^ rdjasuya, and asvamedha sacrifices had also come into 
vogue in this age. At first this imperialism was confined to Northern India, 
but later it came to embrace as much of the Deccan and South India as pos- 
sible. This was achieved by the Nandas and the Mauryas who held their 
court at Pataliputra, the modern Patna, in the province of Bihar. The 
Purdms say that Ugrasena-Mahapadma of the Nanda dynasty up-rooted all 
the Kshatriyas, brought the whole earth under one royal umbrella and estab- 
lished himself as ekardt? An inscription of the early thirteenth century a.d. 
shows that first the Nandas and then the Mauryas ruled over Kuntala which 
included the Western Deccan and Northern Mysore.^ Another inscription of 
the eleventh century a.d. found in the Hyderabad State indirectly hints about 
the prevalence of the Nanda era in South India, which would not have been 
possible if Nanda rule had not been established over the Deccan.-^ That there 
was a Nanda era is made certain by the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharvela.^ 
A passage in this inscription also states that King Nanda carried away to 
Magadha as a trophy the statue of the first Jina. In view of the certainty of 
Nanda’s conquest of Kalinga, the subjugation of the territories lying farther 

* Prof. Martin Haug assigned the composition of the bulk of the Brahmanas to the years 1400-* 

1200 B.C.; Sir R. G. Bhandarker was for placing them in 1200-900 b.c. (Sec his Report on Sans, 
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south does not seem to be altogether improbable. The existence on the 
Godavari of a city called ‘Nau Nanda Dehra’ (Nander) also suggests that the 
Nanda empire included a large portion of the Deccan.* From a commercial 
point of view also the south began to grow in importance at this time. 
Kautilya wished to maintain communications with the Dakshinapatha ‘for 
the sake of its diamond and gold mines, pearl and chank fisheries, and nume- 
rous opulent marts’.^ 

But Ugrasena Mahapadma Nanda and his sons were unpopular because 
of their low origin and their oppressive government. Discontent gathered 
strength, and the outlying parts of the empire appear to have declared their 
independence. Finally the Nanda dynasty itself was overthrown by Chandra- 
gupta Maurya aided by Kautilya about 322 b.c. Traditional accounts of this 
sanguinary conflict are preserved in the Purdnas^ the Mudraraksasa^ the Mahd- 
vamsa-Tikd, and the Jaina Parisistaparva. According to Plutarch, Chandragupta 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 men.^ The 
Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradaman, which records the construction 
of the famous Sudarsana lake by an officer of Chandragupta, shows that the 
first Mauryan emperor pushed his conquests as far as Surashtra (Kathiawar).-* 
Jaina references in literature and epigraphs associating his name with ^ravana 
Belgola in Mysore may be accepted as proof of his acquisition of this part of 
the peninsula as well.^ At the same time a large portion of the Cis-Vindhyan 
lands appears to have remained unsubdued. For according to Megasthenes 
the king of the Kalingas had in his service 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 horse- 
men, and 700 elephants in ‘panoply of war’, while the Andhras possessed 
numerous villages, 30 fortified towns, and an army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and 1,000 elephants.^ Kalinga was conquered by Asoka after a ter- 
rible war in which ‘one hundred and fifty thousand were slain and many 
times that number died’.*^ No other conquest is attributed to this great 
sovereign. Some parts of the Deccan may have been taken by force of arms 
during the reign of his father, Bindusara (297-272 b.c.), who was known to 
the Greeks as Amitrochates which, in its proper Sanskrit form, Amtraghdta^ 
means ‘slayer of the foe’. According to Taranath, the kings of sixteen towns 
were destroyed by Bindusara, and ‘he made himself master of all the territory 
between the eastern and western seas’.® Tamil literature contains vague 
allusions to Mauryan invasions of South India which occurred most likely in 
the time of this monarch.^ Rapson seems to think that the Deccan lay beyond 
ASoka’s dominions, and that the people of the plateau were not his subjects, 
though regarded as coming within his sphere of influence.*® But according to 

* Macauliil's Sikh Religjion, v, 236. * Arth.^ vii, 12. ^ Plutarch’s Alexander^ Ixii. 
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some scholars this surmise is untenable in view of the fact that ASoka’s Dhar- 
mamahdmdtras were employed amongst them to revise and modify judicial 
sentences in deserving cases.^ In the Raichur Doab his Minor Rock Edicts 
have been found at MaskI and Kopbal, at the latter place, on the Gavimath 
and Palkigunda hills. His Rock Edicts I to XIII were brought to light at 
Yerragudi in Kurnool District.^ A considerable portion of the Deccan was 
indeed ruled by the vice-regal princes of Suvarnagiri and Tosali, the Mahdmd- 
tras of Isila and Samapa, and the officers in charge of the Atavi or forest 
country. 3 The southern frontier of ASoka’s empire did not extend much be- 
yond the locality of the southernmost group of his inscriptions discoveijed at 
Siddapur, Jatihga-Rameswara, and Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore. Roughly speaking, it touched the line which may be drawn a^ng 
the north latitude 14°. Beyond this line to the south lay the independent 
states of the Cholas, Pandyas, Keralaputras, and Satiyaputras.^ 

The Nanda and Maurya imperialism must have exerted enormous influence 
on the lives of the people of the Deccan. It may have given them a uniform 
system of administration based upon Aryan polity which served as a model 
for the future indigenous governments in the south. More than this, the ideas 
of the Cis-Vindhyan peoples were gradually moulded in the cast of Vedic, 
Jaina, and Buddhist creeds. A strong Jaina colony was established at ^ravana 
Belgola in Mysore about the end of Chandragupta Maurya’s reign. In due 
course of time the Jaina influence in the Deccan manifested itself in their 
early religious and secular works which arc composed in what is known as 
Jaina Maharashtri, a vernacular closely allied to early Marathi. After his con- 
version to Buddhism Asoka sent missions to various places in and outside 
India. In order to implement his scheme of evangelism, Mahadeva worked 
in Mahisamandala and Mahadharmaraksita in Maharashtra.® The former estab- 
lished his school of Buddhism known as Chetyavada at Amaravati.* The 
Deccan also served as a cauldron in which Aryan and non- Aryan languages 
were fused to create a Prakrit dialect which obtained wide currency even in 
those parts where Dravidian languages are spoken to-day. The direct manner 
in which Asoka addressed the peoples of the south indicates widespread 
literacy among them. The failure of Asoka^s successors to maintain their hold 
on the Deccan for any considerable length of time not only checked this pro- 
gress of Aryanization but even caused the loss of some vantage-ground 
which had been won under their great predecessors. 

* RB, V. 

* Dines Chandra Sirkar, Select Inscriptions, i, 52. 

^ Suvarnagiri = Kanakagiri in the Hyderabad State. Isila - Siddapur. 
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The vast empire of ASoka distintegrated soon after his death. He himself 
had initiated the process, though unconsciously, by outlawing war in re- 
morse for the horrors involved in the conquest of Kalihga. He called upon 
his sons and grandsons to avoid fresh conquests, and to take pleasure in 
patience and gentleness.* Such a policy of pacifism must have seriously im- 
paired the military efficiency of the empire. At any rate it proved inadequate 
to maintain cohesion in the time of his successors when disruptive forces 
were let loose by the insubordination of vassal states, the disloyalty of am- 
bitious ministers, and the aggression of foreign foes. 

It is unnecessary here to wade through the uncertain genealogy, chrono- 
logy, and history of the later Mauryan kings who reigned during the interval 
between the death of ASoka and the final overthrow of his dynasty.^ The 
coup-de-grdce to the Mauryan empire was given at a military review by Pushya- 
mitra Sunga, the Commander-in-Chief, who there slew his master Brihadratha. 
It was merely the last scene of the drama which closed the Mauryan epoch and 
installed the Sungas on the throne of Pataliputra. According to the Purdnas 
this revolution took place 137 years after the accession of Chandragupta, i.e. 
f. 185 B.c. Pushyamitra acquired by his bloody deed only an apology for an 
empire. His efforts to extend the kingdom over wider regions are described 
in the drama Mdlavikdgnimitra by Kalidasa. Therein is also related the story 
of the bitter struggle between Pushyamitra and the ruler of Vidarbha from 
which the former emerged victorious. But the very existence of the struggle 
itself clearly signifies that Magadha was no longer the overlord of the Deccan, 
which appears to have seceded from the empire soon after the demise of 
ASoka. Both the Satavahana or the Andhra kingdom of Dakshinapatha and 
the Cheta or Cheti kingdom of Kalinga figure prominently among the Cis- 
Vindhyan lands at this time. 

’ KE^ xui. 
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IDENTITY AND HOMELANDS OF THE 

sAtavAhanas 

T here is a great deal of controversy about the origin of the Satava- 
hanas, and the date of their emergence into power. Inscriptions found 
in the caves of Nanaghat and Nasik in the Western Deccan mention 
the names of several kings of ‘Satavahan-i^////2*. These names as well as their 
order of succession arc mostly in agreement with those of the Pauranic 
genealogies of the kings of ‘Andhra3/i//^ Some Purdnas style them as ^dh- 
rabhityas. Hence on the basis of certain names common to various kings 
mentioned in the two sources some scholars identified the Satavahanas of the 
epigraphical records with the Andhras of the Purdnas \ others strongly ob- 
jected to this identification because in no inscription or coin are the Satava- 
hanas called Andhras and similarly in no Purdm are the Andhras mentioned 
as Satavahanas.^ 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,^ the earliest writer on the subject, 
‘the Andhrabhritya dynasty of the Purdnas is the same as the Satavahana 
dynasty of the inscriptions’. He explained the term ‘Andhrabhritya’ as mean- 
ing Andhras who were once servants or dependants. They came to power under 
the leadership of Simuka who uprooted the Suhgas and the Kanvas in 75 b.c. 
In his opinion Dhanyakataka (near modern Dharanikota in the Guntur 
District) was their eastern capital. Dr. J. Burgess wrote in 1887 that ‘the 
Satavahanas or Andhras held sway for about four centuries from the 
second century b.c. till the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century a.d. . . . their conquests extended far to the north and to the western 
coast. . . . Their first capital is said to have been on the Krishna at Sri- 
kakulum about 19 miles west of Masulipatam, and founded according to 
legend by Sumati, a great emperor; by whom is probably meant Simuka the 
first of the dynasty. It was afterwards transferred to Dhanyakataka or 
Dharanikota, and thence to other places.’^ According to Dr. V. A. Smith, ^ 
the Andhra community in the days of Megasthenes occupied the delta of the 
Godavari and Krishna rivers and possessed a military force second only to that 
of the Mauryas ; the capital of the state ‘is believed to have been then Sri- 
kakulam’, on the lower course of the Krishna; in the days of Asoka, their raja 
appears to have been in some measure subordinate to him; and soon after 
the close of the reign of that great emperor or possibly even before its close, 
they asserted their independence about 240 or 250 b.c. under a king named 

* For inscriptions see ASUTI, v; 2 : 7 , viii; for coins see CIC; and for Purdnas see DKA, 
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Simuka, and within a short period their authority spread as far west as Nasik. 
Smith also says that ‘the Andhra kings all claimed to belong to the Satava- 
hana family and many of them assumed the title or bore the name Satakami’. 
Prof. E. J. Rapson is of the same opinion as Dr. Smith;* he adds, however, 
that at the time of Pushyamitra Suhga^s incursion into Vidarbha the Andhras 
had ‘extended across the Deccan from the eastern coast’. Dr. L. D. Barnett 
states that their earliest capital was §ri-kakulam,^ then Dhanyakataka, and 
finally in the first century a.d. it was at Pratisthana in the centre of their 
western provinces. 

Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar,^ while accepting the Andhra-Satavahana 
identity, treated the theory of an eastern origin of the Satavahana power 
in the AndhradeSa as misconceived. He put forth arguments to show that 
the Andhras were a Vindhyan tribe, that their kings originally ruled over 
Western India, and spoke Prakrit and not Telugu, and that the extension of 
their authority was from the west to the east down the Godavari-Krishna 
valley. When their power declined in the west, the name Andhramandalam 
travelled to their eastern districts and became established there. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar questioned the very basis of the Andhra-Satavahana 
identity.^ His main arguments are: (i) nowhere in their records are the 
Satavahanas called Andhras ; (ii) other contemporary or nearly contemporary 
records, as the Hathi-Gumpha, Girnar, and Talagunda inscriptions, always 
refer to them as Satavahanas and never as Andhras ; (iii) Kharavela says that 
he ‘without entertaining any fear of Satakarni, sent a large army to the mst\ 
If this Satakarni was in fact ruler of the Andhras, Kharavela’s army should 
have been sent to the south; (iv) all their inscriptions and coins were dis- 
covered in Western India. They had undoubtedly overrun and conquered 
the Andhra country; but their earliest possessions were, as revealed by 
archaeological discoveries, in Western India. The terms ‘Satavahanihara’ and 
‘Satahani-rattha’ occurring in the Myakadoni inscriptions and Hirahadagalli 
plates were considered by Sukthankar as sufficient pointers to the solution of 
the problem. Myakadoni and Hirahadagalli being in the modern Bellary 
District, he suggested that this region or round about it should be taken as 
the original habitat of the Satavahanas. He drew support for his theory from 
the fact that at one time it was a common practice in many districts to name 
the country after its early inhabitants. Satavahanihara, he suggested, was so 
named. His whole theme is that the Satavahanas did not belong to the 
Andhra area, as the field of their early activity was confined to the west of 
India, and Paithan was their capital. If the Pauranic statement, he said, be 
accepted literally as implying that the Satav^anas were Andhras, he had two 
suggestions to make : either that the Satavahanas ‘separated themselves from 
the main stock of the Andhras’ of the Godavari and Krishna deltas even before 
the time of Simuka (the founder of the Satavahana dynasty) and settled in the 
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west; or that the Andhras themselves at first occupied Satavahani-hara and 
then migrated from that centre towards the west and towards the east. But in 
his view the Satavahanas ‘may not have been Andhras*. Their connexion 
with the AndhradeSa was, according to him, the result of a migration from 
the west to the east. He further argued that ‘some of the 'Purdnas call these 
kings Andhras; others call them Andhrabhityas; and there are others still 
who call them by both names’. In his opinion the correct designation of this 
dynasty is really Andhrabhrtya, a tatpurusa^ meaning ‘the feudatories of the 
Andhras’. The feudatories of the Andhras need not necessarily be them- 
selves Andhras. 

Mr. K. P. Jayasval also denied the Andhra-Satavahana equation.* He re- 
garded the Satavahanas as probably representatives of the Satiyaputr^ of 
Asoka’s records, their oldest coins being struck in the name of Sata. He thus 
indirectly supported the theory of the non- Andhra origin of the Satavahanas. 

Prof. Raychaudhari appears to subscribe to the views of Dr. Sukthankar 
but adds : ‘the name Andhra probably came to be applied to the kings in later 
times when they lost their northern and western possessions and became a 
purely Andhra power governing the territory at the mouths of the river 
Krishna. ’2 

Mr. V. S. Bakhle is inclined to identify the Satavahanas with the Satiya- 
putras.3 He enumerates more or less the same arguments as those advanced by 
Dr. Sukthankar and says: ‘to assert that the Satavahanas came from the 
Andhradesa is going further than is warranted by evidence.’ He, however, 
does not accept Dr. Sukthankar’s identification of the original home of the 
Satavahanas with Satavahani-hara in the Bellary District, which they ‘made 
their home in later times’. He emphatically declares that the Satavahanas were 
not Andhras. Why the Satavahana kings of the epigraphical records are 
treated as Andhras by the Purdnas is explained by this critic as follows : ‘The 
Puranas were written only after the third century a.d., when the Satavahanas, 
driven out of Western India by the powerful forces of the Kshatrapas, had 
migrated to the Andhradesa. . . . That [fact] explains their mention of these 
kings as Andhras.’ Dr. K. Gopalachari, like the above two scholars, main- 
tains that the centre of gravity of the early Satavahana power lay in the 
Western Deccan, that the early Satavahanas did not rule over the Andhra- 
deia, and that the first authentic Satavahana records begin to appear in the 
Andhradesa only with the reign of Vasisthiputra §ri Pulumavi ; but unlike 
them he asserts that they were Andhras by tribal connexion.-* He suggests that 
either they were the scions of the royal family in the Andhradesa or Andhra 
fortune-hunters who accepted service in the Western Deccan under the 
Mauryan suzerains, thereby getting the Pauranic appellation Andhrabhrtya, 
and that after ASoka’s death their descendants may have struck a blow in 
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their own interests in the land of their adoption. But he himself finally char- 
acterizes this suggestion as a mere conjecture, in favour of which ‘at present 
we have no evidence". 

Amidst this medley of conflicting theories and contradictory opinions one 
has to move warily to arrive at answers to two questions : (i) were the Sata- 
vahanas Andhras, or were they called Andhras by the Pauramc writers simply 
because they were found ruling in Andhra at the time of the compilation of 
their works, and (2) where did they begin their political career? 

It is true that no inscription or coin calls the Satavahanas Andhras. But it 
should be clearly borne in mind that in those days the custom was merely 
to note the family name in inscriptions, as is demonstrated by the records 
of the Salankayanas, Brhatphalayanas, Visnukundins, Pallavas, Gangas, 
Kadambas, Chalukyas, Vakatakas, &c. None of these dynasties made any 
reference to their community, tribe, or race. The same is the case with 
regard to the records mentioning Nahapana and Rudradaman. The former 
is called a Khakharata (Kshaharata) and the latter a Karddamaka. This custom 
had such a strong grip that the inscriptions of even the latest Satavahana 
princes discovered in the Andhra area do not call them Andhras although 
their rule was confined only to the Andhra districts. When the Purdnas call 
them Andhras, it can be reasonably assumed that they gave only the com- 
munity or tribal {jdti) names of kings who actually belonged to the family 
{kuld) of the Satavahanas. 

The term ‘Andhrabhrtya’ does not militate against this assumption, when, 
as interpreted by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, it means Andhras who were servants. 
Dr. Sukthankar’s interpretation of the term creates unnecessary difficulties; 
if the Satavahanas were not Andhras but the servants of these, and if at the 
time of their rise the Andhras were ‘powerful potentates in the Deccan," it 
is inexplicable how no vestige of the power of the latter is to be found in the 
contemporary records — literary, cpigraphic, and numismatic. Since the self- 
same kings are termed by the Purdnas both ‘Andhrabhrtyah", and ‘Andhra- 
Jatiyah", it must be that the terms were interchangeable. These kings were, 
then, Andhras by community, and at the same time acquired power as ser- 
vants of some other sovereign. The Puranic testimony should not be lightly 
dismissed. The mention of §ri-yajna as the reigning prince found in three in- 
dependent manuscripts of the Matsja Purdna moves the date of its compila- 
tion well into the second century a.d. Moreover the earliest Purdna^ the 
Bhavisya^ from which the Matsja^ \^dyUy Bhdgavata^ and Vishnu derived their 
account, stops with the fall of the Andhras and the rise of ‘their servants".* 
Thus so near were the compilers of the Matsya and the Bhavisya in point of 
time to the Satavahana kings that they could not have in their ignorance 
foisted the name Andhra on to the Satavahana princes simply because they 
found or knew them only as rulers of Andhra. The fact is that the Paurdnikas 
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were dealing with them in the larger context of their tribal or communal 
affinity. Thus it appears most likely that the Satavahanas belonged to the 
Andhra community. 

Much has been made of the language of the inscriptions of the Satavahanas 
in order to deny their connexion with the Andhras. The form of Prakrit they 
used is likened to ‘some kind of Proto-Maharashtri, having no affinity with 
the Telugu, the language of the AndhradeSa.’^ It is implied in this statement 
that Prakrit was the mother tongue of the Satav^anas, which is far from 
being true of the Andhras. But as has been ably pointed out by Mr. Somase- 
khara Sarma,^ it is not true that the language of the inscriptions was necessarily 
the language of the country where these Satavahanas had their home, nor is 
it by any means certain that this was introduced into the Andhra country by 
the successors of Gautamiputra Satakarni. For the much earlier Bhattipljolu, 
Ghantasala, and Amaravati inscriptions in the Andhra area are inscribe<^ in 
Prakrit. Indeed Prakrit was the language of the inscriptions not only of the 
Satavahanas but of all the other ruling families of India, with very few 
exceptions, from 300 b.c. to a.d. 500. It was the language of the court and of 
the cultured. It was the sacred medium of religious literature and orations. 
The teachings of Buddha and Mahavira were immensely popular during 
these times and the Pali they employed for their purposes was only the earlier 
form of Prakrit written and spoken in those days. As Sanskrit was to the Vedic 
age, so was Prakrit to this epoch. Whatever had any touch of religion or cul- 
ture about it came to be expressed in Prakrit. The Satavahana and other re- 
cords of the times registered gifts to Sramanas and institutions, Buddhist or 
Jaina. Hence the employment of Prakrit in Satavahana records. The celebra- 
tion of Vedic sacrifices by Sri Satakarni (II) does not affect this argument in 
the least. For some time later when Sanskrit was restored to its former 
eminence Nannaya Bhatta, the first and greatest Telugu poet, wrote his 
Telugu grammar in Sanskrit. Therefore, it cannot be said positively that the 
language of the Satavahanas was ‘Proto-Maharashtri". The Prakrit of their 
inscriptions does not in any way militate against Satavahana-Andhra identity. 

Assuming now that the Satavahanas were Andhras, the area of their early 
political activity can be ascertained only after correct location of the habitat 
of the Andhras in the earliest historical times. Whatever be the difference of 
opinion regarding Andhra-Satavahana affiliation, ahnost all scholars are 
agreed that the home of the Andhras then, as in later times, was the Telugu 
country, on the eastern side of India between the rivers Godavari and 
Krishna. As the Cholas and Pandyas appear to have from time immemorial 
occupied approximately the same geographical positions in which they are 
found at the dawn of history, it is very likely that the Andhras did the same. 
Buddhist literature of an earlier period locates the Andhra country south of 
Telivahana, a tributary of Mahanadi. The Andhras existed as a great power 

’ P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, lA^ xlii, 278. * Bharati^ Prabhava, Vai^akh, pp. 96-9. 
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in the days of Chandragupta with considerable military force and ‘thirty walled 
towns^ These walled towns may well have been held by a number of Andhra 
chieftains. In ASoka’s Rock Edict XIII these appear to have nominally 
accepted his suzerainty. They are classed together with other semi-indepen- 
dent peoples of the Deccan. Of them, since the Bhojas are located in the 
Western Deccan, the Andhras with their thirty walled towns must have been 
in the Central and Eastern Deccan. On the whole it would appear that, as 
suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the land of the Andhras must have at this 
early period consisted of certain parts of the Central Provinces together with 
the Vizagapatam District, and may have also included the Godavari and 
Krishna districts. * Thus there is no question of the Eastern Deccan having been 
called Andhra after its conquest by the Satavahanas. Andhrade^a existed 
where it is to-day even before the name of the Satavahanas came into pro- 
minence.* 

Whether the Satavahanas started their political career in the Andhra- 
de^a proper or outside it is another difficult problem. That they came to 
power from the Andhradesa is held to be unwarranted mainly on four 
grounds : (i) their earliest records, epigraphic and numismatic, have been 
discovered at Nanaghat and Nasik in the Western Deccan; (2) in Kharavela’s 
inscription the dominions of the contemporary Satakarni are spoken of as 
being to the west of Kharavela’s own kingdom of Kalihga; (3) Gotami 
BalaSrl’s inscription recounting the territorial possessions of her son, Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, makes no mention of any locality in the Andhra area; and 
(4) the first available Satavahana records begin to appear in Andhradesa only 
during the reign of his successor VaSisthIputra §ri Pulumavi. 

But these arguments are based upon inadequate appreciation of the avail- 
able records. If the discovery of records is to be taken as the only criterion 
for determining territorial possessions of a power, then the early Satavahanas 
will lose their title even to the Central and Southern Deccan. It is true that 
their earliest records have been found in the Western Deccan; but they are 
only two in number for twenty predecessors of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
Apart from this the inference drawn from them is not quite independent. It is 
derived from the preconceived notion that the Satavahanas had nothing 
to do with Andhradesa until the reign of Pulumavi. It is forgotten that the 
earliest great Satavahana king Satakarni (II), of the Nanaghat record, who 
performed two Asvafnedhay one Rdjasuyay and other sacrifices, bore the title 
Dakshindpathapati, The author of the Periplus distinguishes the market-towns 
of ‘Dachinabades’ from those of ‘Limyrika*, i.e. the Tamil lands. In this con- 
text Dakshinapatha, whether as mentioned in inscriptions or as noticed by the 
Greek writer, appears to cover the whole of the Deccan in contrast to the 
Tamil lands of the south. If it is conceded that the Satavahanas were Andhras, 
and that they were masters of the Deccan, then the sentence ‘heedless of 

* Aiokoy 2nci edition, pp. 35-6. * K. R. Subiamanian, B/L 4 , pp. 8-10. 
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Satakarm, he sent his forces to the west* in Kharavela’s inscription does not 
mean that Satakarni’s dominions were confined only to the west of Kalihga 
and had no connexion with the Andhra area. That the earlier Satavahana 
rulers included the latter in the countries over which they ruled is proved by 
one of the Gdthas in Hala’s Sattasai^ which states that there was no royal house 
equal in prowess and nobility to that of the Satavahanas in all the country 
wherein the Godavari rises, flows, and falls into the sea. Another Prakrit 
work, Uldvatipariniya^ contains a tradition of Hala*s marriage on the banks 
of Saptagodavari, identified with the tank at Daksaram in the East Godavari 
District.^ Gotami Bala^ri’s inscription cannot be said to have completely 
ignored the Andhra area : it refers to Siritana, Mahendra, and ‘Assapa*, as 
within her son’s dominions. The first is the Srisaila hill in the Kiirnool 
District; the second refers to the Eastern Ghats; and the last, even accewding 
to Bakhle, comprised the south-east province of the Hyderabad state and the 
Godavari District. The same record also notices that her son restored the 
glory of the Satavahanas by uprooting the $akas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas. 
Surely it cannot be maintained that the Sakas were masters of the area com- 
prising Siritana, Mahendra, and ‘Assaka*. A more probable sequence of 
events would be that the Satavahanas had been masters of both Andhra and 
Maharashtra since at least the downfall of the Mauryan empire. When Naha- 
pana ousted them from the west coast they retained their hold over the rest 
of the empire including Andhra, and when Gautamiputra Satakarni put an 
end to the alien rule, the Satavahana power was restored over the entire 
Deccan. It is this event which enabled his son Pulumavi to resume the title of 
(Pakshind)pathesvara which is reminiscent of the title of the earlier Satavahana 
ruler Satakarni (II) of the Nanaghat record. When the Satavahanas were 
finally driven out of Maharashtra by Rudradaman they retired to their home- 
lands in the Andhra area. 

As regards their capitals, the suggestion of Srlkakulam cannot stand 
scrutiny, since it is based upon unreliable and much later legend.^ Dhanyaka- 
taka (Dharanikota in Guntur District) appears to have been one of the early 
strongholds of Andhra power. It may indeed have been one of the ‘thirty 
walled towns’. When Maharashtra also became part of the Andhra empire, 
Paithan became the seat of Satavahana government in the west. It is signifi- 
cant that in one of the inscriptions Gautamiputra Satakarni is called ‘Lord of 
Dhanakata’3 — a reminiscence of his early position before his victory over 

* Cited by Prabhakara Sastri, jAHRSy iv, 29-30. * lA, xlii, 276. 

^ Nasik No. 3 in hi, viii, 65 contains the term Dhanakatasamamhi. Its equation with Dhatia- 
katairamafiehi is out of the question for reasons given by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar (see EHD, 3rd edition, p, 30, note 13; I Ay 1913, p. 280). M. Senart suggested Bcna- 
kata as an alternative reading for Dhanakat ‘considering the general similarity of b and dh*. But he 
himself was not prepared to maintain his suggestion ‘against those who worked from the stone 
itself’. Hence Sir R. G. Bhandarkar ’s equation of Dhanakatasamamhi with Dhanakafasdmtwhty 
i.e. ‘lord of Dhanakata’, must stand. Dhanakafa ~ Dhanakataka = Dhanyakataka. 
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the Khakharatas — and his son Pulumavi,* who had inherited the conquests 
of his father, resumed the title of ‘the lord of the Deccan*. 

The events leading to the occupation of Maharashtra and the establishment 
of government at Paithan by the Satavahanas are shrouded entirely in 
mystery. The Puranic epithet ‘Andhrabhrtya’ applied to them perhaps offers 
a clue to the riddle. This term, as pointed out before, means Andhras who 
were servants. In Asoka’s Rock Edict XIII Andhras figure in a somewhat 
subordinate position. From such a position it was easy to assert themselves 
after the death of Asoka, and to build up a state much more extensive and 
powerful than it had been in the days of the first Mauryan Emperor and 
Megasthenes. The growing menace of the foreigners may have necessitated 
the fixing of their headquarters at Paithan. 

* This name is variously spelt: in inscriptions it is Pulumavi or Pujumayi; in the Purdnas the 
variants are Pulomavi, Pulomat or Puloma (fAatsyd)^ Patimavi or Patumavi (VdyU)^ and Patuman 
or Puliman {ytshnu). In this chapter the form Pulumavi is adopted. 



Ill 


NAME AND CASTE OF THE 

sAtavAhanas 

W E have pointed out above that Satavahana was the dynastic or 
family name of the kings of the Andhra race. But Satavahana is 
only one of the many forms found in the Purdnas for these tulers. 
Satakarni is very often used besides the other forms such as Sat^karni, 
Svatikarna, and Santikarni. Hemacandra’s grammar gives SalivahanaV as an 
apabhramsa of Satavahana. \ 

Various derivations have been suggested for the term Satavahana. Accord- 
ing to the Ahhidhanacintawaniy it means ‘he who enjoyed a comfortable 
mount’.' The Kathdsaritsdgara has it that the name Satavahana was derived 
from Sata, a Yaksha who carried the prince.^ Recently it has been suggested 
that the term may mean ‘one who obtained a vdhana\ alluding to a high posi- 
tion in Mauryan military service.^ Satakarni may have first appeared as a 
by-name,^ later becoming the family name.s But these are merely conjectural 
explanations. The actual origin of the word is unknown. 

Like the derivation of the name Satavahana, the question of the caste of 
these princes has also given rise to much controversy. Evidence bearing on 
the issue is available only in the later Satavahana records, those of Gotami 
Balasri, at Nasik. In these the title ekabamhanasa is applied to Gautamiputra 
Satakarm. Senart translates it as ‘the Unique Brahmana’.^ Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, however, stands by Sir R. G. Bhandarker’s rendering as ‘the only 
protector of Brahmans’,^ which is far from making Satavahanas Brahmans. 
Mr. V. S. Bakhle is emphatic that the epigraphic evidence ‘points definitely 
to the Satavahanas as Brahmins’, and that Gautamiputra Satakarni ‘was not a 
Ksatriya but a Brahmin’. Jayaswal says that both the Suhgas and the Satava- 
hanas were Brahmans.® Dr. K. Gopalachari on the other hand maintains with 
Dr. Bhandarkar that ‘the Satavahanas were Ksatriyas and bore the gotras 
of their mothers. They got this institution of tracing descent by mothers 
through intermarriages with Ksatriya families in certain localities’.^ 

There seems to be no reason why we should not understand the ekabam- 
ha^a of the record as we do the other epithets in the same inscription 
given to Gautamiputra Satakarni, namely, that he was the ekadhanudaray 
* JBBRAS, X : Sdfam dattasukham vahanam Yasya iti. 

* Satena Uasmdd udhobhut tasmdt tarn Sdtatdhanam ndmnd Cakdra, See. * EH AC, p. ? i. 

^ The colophon to Dr. Peterson’s Manuscripts of Sattasai, 3rd Report of Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, p. 349, reads 'Satakar^fopandmakah*. ’ V. S. Bakhle, op. cit., p. 52. 

^ EJ, viii. No. 2, pp. 60 ff. ^ Ibid., xxii, 52 ff. 

* JBBRAS, (n.§.), iii, 52; JBORS, xvi, 259, 263. • Op. cit., p. 48. 
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ekasuray &c., unless, of course, there is anything so very repugnant in Satava- 
hanas being Brahmans. For aught we know, during that Buddhistic age which 
lowered the prestige of the Vedicfaith, when the Kshatriyas, who had been the 
protectors of Brahmans and Brahmanism for centuries, became converts to 
Buddhism in their hundreds, many Brahmans may have felt it necessary to 
call themselves Kshatriyas directly in order to protect the Vedic faith so dear 
to their hearts. The ^uhga and Kanva dynasties of Magadha were dynasties 
founded by the Brahmans. A similar and contemporaneous development in 
the Deccan was certainly to be expected. It is true that the Satavahanas showed 
admirable toleration for men of other faiths to whom they gave many a 
benefaction. No persecution of non-Brahmanical opinion or practices existed. 
But that Brahmanism itself was again ascendant may easily be gathered from 
the Nanaghat inscription in which King Satakarni is stated to have celebrated 
numerous Vedic sacrifices. 

Nor can we ignore the expression Khatiyadapamana madanasa applied to 
Gautamiputra and the extent to which it reinforces the ekabamhamsa of the 
same epigraph. Dr. Bhandarkar went far out of the way to identify this 
Khatiya not with the obvious Kshatriya caste but with an obscure tribe of the 
name, the Xathroi of Arrian, placed by him on the confluence of the Chenab 
and the Indus. According to Dr. Bhandarkar these were the Kshatriyas 
of Kautilya, Manu, and Ptolemy. The ‘Bhrastarajas* of the Girnar inscrip- 
tion whom Rudradaman restored to their thrones may well have been the 
Khatiyas of the Nasik record who are said to have suffered at the hands of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni.* Gotami Balasri was, however, certain in her mind 
that the Khatiyas were definitely distinct from the bamhana that was her son. 

The only fact that lends support to the Kshatriya affinity of the Satavahanas 
is that in the inscription in question Gotami Balasri describes herself as one 
who fully worked out the ideal of Rajarsi’s wife. It is true that Rajarsis are 
distinct from Brahmarsis and Devarsis. But the term Rdjan is suggestive 
indeed of royalty, of position, but not of caste, though it is true that the 
kings were mostly Kshatriyas. As has been shown above, Brahmanism de- 
manded urgently that Brahmans should hold the reins of government and 
administration and the Satavahanas did not fail to respond to this demand. 
As a result of the long sway of Buddhism the old social order had become 
very much impaired. The attempt to build it anew was bound to allow for 
some sort of relaxation in all those rules of conduct laid down of old for the 
four castes of Hindu society. Otherwise no Brahman would have been eligible 
for the kingly office. But Sungas and Kanvas were Brahmans and yet were 
kings. No Brahman was permitted to perform Asvamdha and Rdjasiya 
sacrifices which were carried out exclusively by ambitious princes of the 
Kshatriya clan. Yet Pushyamitra Sunga did perform AJvamedha, It is against 
this background that we must picture and interpret the actions of Sri 

* El, xxii, 33 

B 98» G 
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SatakatQi described in the Nanaghat record. To establish his sovereignty he 
performed these sacrifices, which had long come to be regarded as the pre- 
serves of Kshatriya princes alone. In spite of all such practices Pushyamitra 
remained a Brahman. We need not at all surmise either that ^rl Satakartd 
lost his caste. We should, therefore, always bear in mind that after the fall of 
the Mauryas the rajas were no longer necessarily of the Kshatriya caste. A 
good many of the ruling families came to be Brahman by caste. And if Gotami 
Bala^ri adhered so strictly to all those observances as to merit the appellation 
rajarsivadhii, we need not deny her Brahman caste, but rather praise her for 
remembering and practising all her life the observances and function^ taken 
over and maintained by her husband and his forefathers. 



IV 

EARLY SATAVAHANAS-CHRONOLOGY 


T he Andhra-Satavahana kings may be divided into two groups, the 
one earlier and the other later. The break in their rule in Western 
Maharashtra, Gujerat, and Malwa explains this division. Until very 
recently, not much was known of the history of kings 4 to 22 of the Matsya 
list. A closer study of the potin and copper coins of Western India bearing the 
legend Ram Sdtakamnisa seems to reveal a second Satakarni, the 6th of the 
Matsya, the 3rd of the and the 5 th of the Vishnu lists. A large copper coin 
from the Central Provinces gives us the name of Apilaka, the 8th king on the 
Matsya list; and the Brhatkathd, Saptasati, and Uldvati offer some account of 
Hala, the 1 7th king on that list. Even of these rulers the available informa- 
tion is too meagre to give an idea of the extent of their dominions. After the 
rule of a few early Satavahanas their sovereignty over the western regions of 
their dominions gave way to that of foreign invaders. These latter held con- 
trol over those lands for a considerable time, until finally Gautamiputra 
Satakarni appeared on the scene, recovered these regions from the aliens, 
destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, and put an end to the dynasty 
of the Khakharatas. Thus the rulers of this dynasty, from Simuka to Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, are treated as Early Satavahanas and the rest as the Later 
Satavahanas. 

But like every other problem of Andhra-Satavahana history the question of 
their chronology is very difficult to solve. Except for the testimony of the 
Purdnas and a couple of difficult but possible synchronisms, we are indebted 
entirely to palaeography for our scanty knowledge of the regnal periods of 
these princes. And palaeography seems to authorize such widely divergent 
views that we are never absolutely sure of anything at all. The Nanaghat in- 
scriptions of the Satavahanas, for instance, are assigned, for palaeographical 
reasons, to anywhere between the middle of the second century b.c. and the 
latter half of the first century b.c.,* to any time ‘between the Besnagar pillar 
inscription of Heliodorus (about the beginning of the first century b.c.) and 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (end of first century b.c.)’.^ 

The Purdnas themselves hardly appear to improve matters, for they are re- 
plete with contradictory statements. The (out Purdms — Matsya, V^u, Vishnu, 
and Bhdgavata — contain statements regarding several of the ancient Indian 
dynasties, the total duration of rule by each dynasty, the number of princes 

* R. P. Chanda, MASI, No. i, H. C. Raychoudhari, PHAI, 4th edition, pp. 337 fF. 

* R. P. Chanda, op. cit., and D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 186, n. i and p. 206, n. i. The 
dating of the Hathigumpha epigraph itself varies from the beginning of the second century b.c. to 
the end of the first centiirj^ b.c. 
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making up each of the ruling families, and in most cases their names as 
well. Allowing for a few discrepancies, they are all agreed that the Mauryas 
ruled for 1 37 years, the Suhgas for 1 12, and the Kanvas for 45 years. Of the 
Andhras, the Vdju^ Vishnu^ and Bhdgavata declare that there were 30 princes, 
while according to Matsya there were only 29 of them. Their total regnal period 
was 460 years according to Matsya \ 456 years according to Vishnu 2LTidi Bhdga- 
vata \ and 41 1 or 300 years according to V^u Purdm, Though not much 
discrepancy is discernible here among their general statements, this is far 
from the case when they begin to give more exact particulars of the 
individual reigns. The following table illustrates these disagreements ; 

ANDHRA KINGS 



V'dyu 

Matsya 

1 "tshm 

Bhdgavahf 


No. of 

Total 

No. of 

Total 1 

No. of 

Total 

No. of 

T)^al 


princes 

reififi 

princes 

reifft 

princes 

reign 

prince 1 

reign 

General statements 

30 

41 1 or 

29 

460 

30 

456 

30 

456 

Details 

17 

}00 

27^1 1 

30 

44*1 

i 

24 

_1! 1 

22 



It will be noted in the above table that the number of names actually enu- 
merated by each authority differs from the number given in the general state- 
ment, and that consequently the total of their regnal years also differs from 
the total duration of each dynasty mentioned in a general way. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar sought to reconcile the conflicting statements of the 
Vdyu and Matsya Purdnas about the duration of the dynasty and the number 
of princes, by supposing that the longer period and the corresponding list of 
princes are made up by putting together the reigns and names of the several 
branches of the Andhra dynasty. He accepted the particulars given in the 
Vdyu Purdna in preference to those given in the Matsya Purdna, Commenting 
on a statement of V^u, ‘Andhras will have possession of the earth for three 
hundred years’, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar writes: ‘the period of three hundred 
years and the seventeen names given in the V dyu Purdna refer probably to the 
main branch. The Matsya seems to me to put together the princes of all 
the branches and thus makes them out to be thirty. . . . Thus then both the 
Vdyu and the Matsya Purdnas each give a correct account, but of different 
things.’^ 

This argument is hardly tenable. The compiler of the Matsya Purdna might 
well be spared this somewhat arbitrary justification of his alleged inability to 
distinguish the crowned from the uncrowned princes of the Satavahana line. 
A glance at the table will show that both the Vdyu and the Matsya list are 
in agreement about the names of the kings from Patimavi the 5 th of the 
former and Pulumavi the 1 5 th of the latter to Gautamiputra the 1 3th and the 

* EHD, pp. 57-8. 
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The Mat^a and V^u Lists of Andhra Kings 

(See liHD, pp. 55-6; C 7 C, pp. Ixvi-lxvii) 


Matsya | 

Vdyu 



Years of 



Years of 

No. 

Names of kings 

reign 

No. 

Names of kings 

reign 

1 

^i^uka (=r Simuka of Inscr.) 

23 

I 

Sindhuka . 

23 

2 

Krishna (Kanha of Inscr.) . 

18 

2 

Krishna 

10 or 18 

3 

Sri-Mallakarni .... 

10 




4 

Purnotsai)ga .... 

18 




5 

Skandastambhi .... 

18 




6 

Satakarni' ..... 

56 

3 

Satakarni* . 

56 

7 

Lambodara .... 

18 




8 

Apilaka 

12 

4 

Apliava 

12 

9 

Meghasvati .... 

18 




10 

Svati ..... 

18 




11 

Skandasvati .... 

7 




12 

Mrgendra Svatikarna 

3 




^3 

Kuntala Svatikarna 

8 




14 

Svatikarna .... 

I 




>5 

Pulomavi ..... 

36 

5 

Patimavi or Patumavi . 

24 

16 

Gaurakrsna .... 

^5 

6 

Ncmikrsna 

25 

n 

Hala 

5 

7 

Hala. ■ ■ . 

I 

18 

Mandulaka .... 

3 

8 

Mandalaka 

5 

19 

Purindrasena .... 

5 

9 

Purikasena 

21 

20 

Sundara Svatikarna 

I 

10 

Satakarni . 

1 

21 

Cakora Svatikarna 

i 

II 

Cakora Satakarni 

i 

22 

Sivasvati ..... 

28 

12 

Sivasvati . 

28 

23 1 

Gautamiputra .... 

21 

*5 

Gautamiputra 

21 

*4 1 

Pulomat (Pulumavi of Inscr.) 

28 





^iva Sri . 

7 




26 

Sivaskanda .... 

7 




27 

YajnaSrI ..... 

^9 

14 

Yajna Sri . 

29 

28 

Vijaya ..... 

6 

15 

Vijaya 

6 

29 

Ginda^rl ..... 

10 

16 

Danda^ri . 

3 

30 

Pulomavi (Pulumavi of Inscr.) . 

7 

17 

Pulomavi . 

7 


23 rd respectively of those Purdnas. With slight differences, not of much signi- 
ficance, both of them give these nine kings the total regnal period of 126J 
years and 126J years respectively. Again, the names of the kings beginning 
\vith Yajhasri Satakarni and ending with the last of the line are fairly similar. 
But Vdyu is silent as regards three princes whose reigns intervened between 
those of Gautamiputra and Yajnasri. Bhandarkar would ask us to believe 
then that these three — Pulomat, $iva Sri, and Sivaskanda — ^were not crowned 
kings at all, but that they died as princes without succeeding to the ancestral 
throne. But Bhandarkar himself admitted that ‘Pulumayi^ (Pulomat of Matsya) 
reigned in his own right for at least four years.^ 

* Other variants of this name are Svatikarna, ^antakarna, Satakarni, &c. In the following 
pages the last form is adopted. 

* hHD, pp. 59-60. Pujumayi = Pujumavi = Pulomavi = Patimavi. In the text the form 
‘Pulumavi’ is adopted. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the omission of thirteen names and a corresponding 
reduction in the total duration of the Andhra rule must be accounted for in 
a different way. Might it not be that the Vdyu was paying greater attention 
to the more important phase of the Satavahana rule which began with Patimavi 
or Pulumavi (I) ? Dr. V. A. Smith’ pointed out that the difference between 
the Vishnu* % 456 years and the Vdyu*s 300 years is nearly made up by total 
duration assigned by the Purdnas to the Suhgas (112) and the Kanvas (45), 
and that the shorter reckoning of V^u must be taken to date from the 
close of the Kanva dynasty. If Vdyu mentioned four other predecessors of 
Patimavi this was in consonance with its own observation in the prefajce that 
it would mention only the leading names {Pradhdnyatah Pravaksydmi)?\ 

The Matysa^ therefore, may be accepted in preference to the other P^dnaSy 
for it is fuller in the details it furnishes as regards the princes and their names. 
For the duration of their reigns, however, Vdyu*s version may be accepted, 
where available and not contrary to epigraphic evidence. ' 

All the Purdnas agree in stating that the Andhra dynasty followed that of 
the Kanvas. But the statements of the Vdyu and Matsya Purdnas regarding 
this are held by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar to warrant a conclusion that the Suhga 
and Kanva dynasties ‘reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 1 1 2 years 
that tradition assigns to the $uhgas include the forty-five assigned to the 
Kanvas*. If in agreement with Kern we take it that the coronation of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya took place in 322 b.c., then the simultaneously uprooting of 
the Suhga and Kanva dynasties and the rise of the Andhra dynasty will have 
to be assigned to 322— (137+112) = 73 b.c.^ 

The passage in question runs as follows : 

(»m) ^ 

’31fT»tT ^ ?!?[T « 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar translated it thus : ‘A servant of the race of the An- 
dhras having destroyed Su^arman of the Kanva family by main force, and 
whatever shall have been left of the power of the Suhgas, will obtain posses- 
sion of the earth.’ 

Since the Kanvas are spoken of as Suhgabhrtyas, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
concluded that ‘when the princes of the $unga family became weak, the 
Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like the Peshwas in modern 
times, not uprooting the dynasty of their masters but reducing them to the 
character of nominal sovereigns . . We may remark at once that the refer- 
ence to the Kanvayanas as the servants of the Suhgas does not imply their 
joint rule with the ^uhgas. The analogy of the Peshwas is unfortunate, because, 
in spite of all their power, they acknowledged themselves vassals of the 

* ZDMGf 1902, 1903. * JBORS, xvi, 264. ’ Bhandarkar, EHD, pp. 53-4. ^ EHD, p. 53- 
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family of Sivaji. No evidence can be adduced to show that the Kanvayanas 
ever admitted any such fiction of legal su2erainty in their relation to the 
Sungas. The Purdnas clearly state that before Vasudeva Kanva assumed 
power, he slew the Sunga king Devabhuti, and this is fully corroborated by 
Sana’s Harshacarita,^ We cannot, therefore, ignore the dynastic succession as 
given in the Purdnas. The verse under discussion has to be understood as 
having a different significance. When the Kanvayanas usurped the throne, 
they did not secure all the territory that the Sungas had acquired, but only a 
large part of it. Whatever part of the original power of the Suhgas was ob- 
tained by the Kanvas was destroyed by Sindhuka^ when he slew SuSarman, 
the last of the family of the Kanvayanas. The Suhgas and the Kanvas were 
thus successive and not contemporary dynasties. The fall of the Kanvas and 
the accession to power of the Satavahanas must then be placed in 322— (137+ 
1124-45) = 28 B.C. 

If then we accept 28 b.c. as the starting-point of the Satavahana power and 
work out the individual reigns of the princes on the basis of the Matsya 
Purdnay we shall be taking their rule well into the fifth century a.d., which is 
absurd. Hence Smith, Jayaswal, Bakhle, and other scholars are inclined to 
accept the general statement of the Purdnas where they give the total number 
of princes with 400 years and more for the complete inclusive duration of 
their reigns, and to ignore their formula that ‘Andhra Simuka would slay 
SuSarman’, the last of the Kanvayanas. These scholars would ascribe to some 
descendant of Simuka this seizure of the Imperial power of the Kanvas. 
Mr. V. A. Smith says : ‘the independent Andhra dynasty must have begun 
about 240 or 230 b.c., long before the suppression of the Kanvas about 
28 B.c. ; and the Andhra king who slew Susarman cannot possibly have been 
Simuka.’^ 

Jayaswal’s conclusions are somewhat similar to those of Smith.'* But he 
drew support for his views from the Hathigumpha inscription, where it is 
said that in his second year Kharavela sent his armies west, heedless of the 
Satakarm. This Satakarni is generally identified with the third in the Pur^c 
list and with the one mentioned in the Nanaghat inscription. As the relievo 
epigraphs in the Nanaghat cave mention only Simuka and Satakarni, leaving 
out Kanha (Krishna), it has been presumed that Satakarni was the son of 
Simuka and not of Krishna as stated by the Purdnas. 

But though the Satakarni of Purdna stands third in the list, he cannot 
be given a like position in the order of succession. We cannot identify him 
with the similarly named king of the Nanaghat records, the performer of 
innumerable Vedic sacrifices, for in that case the Purdnas could not possibly 

* Nimqyasagara edition, p. 199. 

* The Alatsya Purdna gives the name as Simuka. In the Nanaghat inscription it is written as 
Simuka. According to Pargiter, Simuka was misread ‘Sisuka* and then Sanskritized into ‘Simuka*. 

* EHI, 4th edition, pp. 216-17. ^ JBORS, xiii, 221-46. 
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have mistaken his name : for the Matsya calls its 3rd king Mallakarni, and the 
Bhdgavata styles him $antakarni. The VishnuhsiS a ^atakarm for its 5th king, 
in place of the 6th of Matsya. The 3rd must be taken to correspond 

to this Satakarni. For among the Purdnas^ the Vdyu and the Matsya provide 
the regnal periods of these kings. If the reigns tally exactly with regard 
to any king, then the strong presumption is that both the Purdnas must be 
referring to the same individual. In this case Satakarni, the 6th of Matsya^ 
is given a reign of 56 years and so is the 3rd of Vdyu. If we remember that 
Vdyu names only 17 out of the 30 kings with whom it invests the dynasty, it 
is natural to assume that between Krishna and this Satakarni Vdyu mu^ have 
omitted the mention of certain rulers whose contribution to the greatness 
of the dynasty was either non-existent or comparatively insignificant. \ 

The Purdnas are quite clear that Krishna was the father of his succSpssor 
Satakarni. To this categorical statement is preferred the evidence ol the 
six Nanaghat relievo inscriptions. But this ‘evidence’ is no more thin a 
mere conjecture, based on the common location of the two names. Of 
the six epigraphs, four bear distinct terms of relationship. Nayanika is the 
Dept of Raja Sri Satakarni. The next Bha(ya) is a Kumdra\ Hakusiri and 
Satavahana are again Kumdras. Maharathi Tranakayiro, coming in between 
them, is taken to be the father of queen Nayanika (Naganika). But no such 
terms appear with the name of Simuka. He is called merely Raya Simuka- 
Satavahano Sirimato, The inference is obvious. If these figure-labels repre- 
sent the family of Satakarni, Simuka finds a place there only as the founder of 
the line. Otherwise some term of relationship would have been affixed 
to his name. This idea is not alien to the evidence, especially when we recall 
the recent suggestion that the missing passage in line two of Naganika’s 
record was 

Simuka-Satavahanasa Vamsa- Vadhanasa. * 

It is evident, therefore, that the Satakarni of the Nanaghat record was not 
the son of Simuka or of Krishna. He certainly came later than Satakarni, the 
son of Krishna, and third in the Puranic list of the Andhra kings. He was the 
contemporary of Kharavela for the ‘alphabet of the Nanaghat inscription 
agrees generally with that of the Hathigumpha epigraph. . .’. But Chanda 
and other scholars believe that the Hathigumpha record was later than that at 
Nanaghat, for palaeographical reasons. Mr. Chanda identified Hathigum- 
pha Satakarni with No. 6 of Pargiter’s list and tentatively assigned him to 
the period between 75 and 20 b.c.^ This date, however, is not acceptable. 
Chanda’s argument runs directly against that of Dr. Biihler who had given 
the Nanaghat record the date 200-150 b.c. on palaeographic grounds.^ 
Now palaeographic evidence as to date can be reliable if we allow a margin 


* Dr. Sircar, Select Inscriptions^ p. 187, n. 2. 
3 ASWI, V, 73. 


* I A, 1919, 214; MASI, no. I. 
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of about fifty years on either side. So we agree with Dr. Biihler regarding the 
date of the record and Satakarni’s contemporaneity with Kharavela of Kalinga, 
and we agree with Chanda that this Satakarni must have been the sixth of the 
Matsya list. 

But so far as the rise of the Satavahana power is concerned, the place of this 
Satakarni in the Matsja list does not make any considerable difference. 
Kharavela’s date, and therefore that of the Satakarni king, may now be fixed. 
The Hathigumpha record speaks of Yavanaraja Dimita who was defeated 
and forced to withdraw owing to the valour of Kharavela, in the 8th regnal 
year of the latter. This Dimita was Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, who 
flourished during the first half of the second century b.c. The Gdrgi Samhitd 
hints at the retreat of the Greeks from India due to troubles at home. The 
allusion is evidently to the struggle between Eukratides and Demetrios in 
Bactria. According to Meyer, Demetrios retired in 175 b.c.* This was in the 
eighth year of the Kalinga king. His expedition to the west in defiance of 
the contemporary Satakarni took place in his second year, i.e. 181 b.c. 
Whether this Satakarni be the third or the sixth of the Mafsja list, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the slayer of Susarman in 28 b.c. was not Sindhuka 
or Simuka, but was some one of his descendants. 

We may here hazard a suggestion that the Andhra-Satavahana king who 
destroyed the Kanvayanas was very likely Pulumavi, the fifteenth prince of 
the Matsya^ Patimavi, the Vdyu\ fifth, and Patuman, the ninth of the Vishnu 
Purdna, The close correspondence between the versions of the Vdyu and 
Matsya Purdnas with regard to the number, names, and total duration of the 
reigns of the princes following this Pulumavi (I) has been made clear above. 
A study of the table of the Satavahana princes enumerated by the different 
Purdnas will also convince us that next to the name Satakarni that of Pulu- 
mavi was one of the most popular among the Satavahanas. The Matsya gives 
as many as three of the line bearing this name. The importance of the name 
Pulumavi is further emphasized by the statement in the Matsya^ viz. : ‘as to 
the Andhras, they are the Pulomas, that is, those succeeding the king Pulu- 
mavi.*^ The significance of this parenthetical statement seems to be largely 
lost on those scholars who were intent on proving that the Satavahanas were 
rulers of the Andhra country only from the time of Pulumavi (II), the son of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. The truth seems to be that with Pulumavi (I), the 
fifteenth of the Matsya list, the kingdom of the Satavahanas ceased to be 
confined merely to the Deccan. It took long strides and extended itself 
rapidly, when this Pulumavi, destroying the last of the Kanvas, helped it to 
assume the role of an All-India power. 

Pulumavi (I), then, was ruling over the Satavahana kingdom of Dakshina- 
patha when he extinguished the Kanva power of Magadha in 28 b.c. The 
Matsya Purdna gives this king thirty-six years of rule, while the Vdyu makes 

• JBORS, xiii, p. 242. * Pargiter, Dynasties, p. ^S;JBORS, iii, 248. 
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him king for only twenty-four years. To have achieved so much this 
monarch must have been reigning some years before his invasion of the 
north. If he reigned for some fifteen years before he ventured on this success- 
ful enterprise, then his accession would have to be assigned to c. 45 b.c. 
According to the Matsya, fourteen princes preceded him on the Satavahana 
throne with a total reign of azS years. Simuka then must have come to power 
about the year (43^-228 =) 271 b.c.* Simuka and his four successors had 
ruled for eighty-seven years altogether when in 184 b.c. (271-87), king 
Satakarni (II), the sixth of Pargiter’s list, ascended the throne. As, on the 
showing of the Matsja, he ruled for fifty-six years, from 184 to 128 b.c., he 
may well have been the contemporary of Kharavela, the great Cheti ruler of 
Kalihga. Though in the beginning Kalihga had the better of him, Mng 
Satakarni (II) lived long enough to make the Satavahana power unassaibble 
throughout the Deccan. With him began the Satavahana bid for an imperial 
position in India. The task was well begun, but a full hundred years were to 
roll by before Pulumavi (I) brought it to fruition when he destroyed the 
power of the Kanvayanas in Magadha in 28 b.c. 

’ Simuka cannot have founded an independent State, lie appears to have begun his political 
career as a 'servant’ of the Mauryas. Raya or Rdjaw2& associated with his name in later records by 
his descendants, who actually reigned as kings (see infra). Such a practice was not uncommon. 
Gupta and Ghatotkacha, who were mere local chieftains of Magadha, have been called Maharajas 
by Samudragupta in his Allahabad pillar inscription. 



V 

LATER SATAVAHANAS— CHRONOLOGY 


F rom Pulumavi (I) to Gautamiputra Satakarni is a very long leap. With 
the latter begins what may be called the later Satavahana period in the 
history of the Andhras. During the 105 years since the accession of 
Pulumavi seven Satavahana kings had successively ruled the land, when in 
A.D. 62, according to our chronology, Gautamiputra came to the throne. 
Both the \^dju and the Matsya Purdnas give him twenty-one regnal years, 
but inscriptions show him to have been king for at least twenty-four years; 
thus his reign actually closes in a.d. 86. 

But this dating of Gautamlputra’s reign from a.d. 62 to 86 runs counter to 
various other theories now in the field. So many have been the dates assigned 
and so different that they range from c , 40 b.c. to a.d. i 24. This may indicate 
what a headache the chronology of the later Satavahanas is to the student of 
Andhra history. Having relied so much on the Purdnas^ even in fixing the 
very identity of the Satavahanas, it will not be right to abandon their evidence 
without examining whether the chronology warranted by them would or 
would not meet the synchronisms suggested by other available evidence. 
And it will be seen, on closer examination, that there is not much in the 
Purdnas about the Andhras that is inherently impossible. As Mr. Girindra 
Sekhar Bose has remarked, ‘No Andhra king has been endowed [in the 
Purdms] with any fabulous longevity, nor has any been made the hero of an 
impossible feat.’ 

We may here indicate the difficulties that dog our steps at every turn when 
we try to fix Gautamiputra’s initial date, in spite of the fact that plenty of 
evidence is available. Curiously enough, however, none of this information 
emanates from any of Gautamiputra’s own records. We may also note that he 
appears as the first Satavahana sovereign to have issued any epigraph in his 
own name. As in all other records relating to this dynasty, his inscriptions 
give only the regnal year of the king, which in one instance was his i8th. 
As no era is mentioned to which the date belongs it is in itself not of much 
assistance for our inquiry. Nor is there in the body of the epigraph a 
reference to any non-Satavahana family or individual, unless it be that the 
Ushabhadata (Sanskrit : Rishabhadatta) of the record* is identical with him of 
the Nasik records,^ who was the son-in-law of Nahapana Kshatrapa. But 
this identity is a point of dispute and no definite inference can possibly be 
drawn from it.^ 

A good deal of circumstantial evidence is, however, forthcoming from the 
* £/, viii, Nasik No. 4. * Ibid., Nasik Nos. lo, ii, and 12. * See rnfra. 
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Nasik cave inscription of Gotami BalaSri, the mother of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni.^ It is dated in the 19th regnal year of her grandson, VaSishthiputra 
Pulumavi, and refers to the glories of her son’s achievements. Gautamiputra 
is credited with victories over the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas. He is also 
stated to have destroyed the race of the Khakharata (Kshaharata). 

It is fairly certain that among these Khakharatas must be counted either 
the Kshatrapa Nahapana, or one of his successors, not far removed from him 
in time. The conquests of Gautamiputra, recapitulated by his mother, in- 
clude those lands where the influence of Nahapana’s son-in-law, Ushabhadata, 
and of Nahapana’s minister, Ayama, had earlier been paramount. Again 
a large hoard of coins, all bearing the name of Nahapana, has been discovered 
at Jogalthembi. Most of these coins are found restruck by Gautamiputra. 
If this does not definitely mean that Nahapana himself was supplanted\and 
lost his throne, it is at least quite certain that his successors were replaced by 
Gautamiputra. Nahapana’s last known date, found on the record of his minis- 
ter Ayama at Junnar, viz. year 46, may in fact actually indicate the year of 
Gautamiputra’s conquest of the Khakharatas. But this year 46 is not referred 
to any era, nor do we know the time lapse between Nahapana’s end and 
the said victories of Gautamiputra. 

Perhaps it was this very Nahapana that the Periplus intended when it re- 
ferred to Mambares or Nambanus. But the date of this work is variously 
fixed, and the Mambares-Nahapana identity is questioned. 

If Nahapana’s last years could be fixed with any reasonable accuracy, the 
earliest limit of Gautamiputra’s reign could then be determined from the 
year when the Khakharatas were vanquished. But even here we are con- 
fronted with a great many difficulties. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, 
seems to suggest that Chashtana of Ujjain and Pujumavi of Paithan were con- 
temporaries. But Chashtana’s dates are not known, except that he cannot have 
reigned long after a.d. 130, the date of the Andhau inscription which shows 
his grandson Rudradaman holding equal power with him. Writers like 
Prof. Rapson think that there must have been a break in between the reigns 
of Chashtana and Rudradaman. But opinions are not wanting that they may 
have ruled conjointly. 

Ptolemy died in a.d. 161. But scholars differ as to the dates or the 
periods of which he wrote. If his information could be exactly dated, it 
would not be difficult to find the dates of Pulumavi’s reign. We might then 
proceed to identify the earliest date of Pulumavi as being also the latest of 
his father, Gautamiputra. But here the Bhandarkars postulated a joint 
rule for father and son. This, if accepted, introduces another uncertain 
clement. 

These several difficulties must then be got over and reasonably explained in 
any scheme of chronology suggested for the later Satavahanas. It will be seen 

* El, viii, Nasik No. 2. 
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in the sequel that our date, a.d. 62-86, for Gautamiputra Satakarni meets 
each of the requirements. 

The question of Nahap^a’s exact date is regarded as important for the 
student of later Andhra chronology. But unfortunately there is considerable 
uncertainty about it. The inscriptions at Nasik and Karle of Nahapana’s son- 
in-law, Ushabhadata, and that of his minister Ayama at Junnar, show that it 
ran from year 41 to 46 of an unknown era. As the term Varsha stands for the 
year everywhere in theinscriptionsof the Western Kshatrapas, as it does in the 
majority of the Saka dates,* Prof. Rapson referred the dates of Ushabhadata’s 
and Ayama’s inscriptions to the Saka era. He argued 

‘ it would seem improbable that Nahapana’s reign could have extended much 
beyond the last recorded year 46 = a.d. 124. Gautamiputra’s conquest of Naha- 
pana seems undoubtedly ... to have taken place in the i8th year of his reign. We 
therefore have the equation: Gautamiputra’s year 18 = a.d. 124, or a.d. 124+x. 
On this synchronism, on the recorded regnal dates in the inscriptions of other 
Andhra sovereigns, and on the known date, 72 = a.d. 130, of Rudradaman as 
Mahaksatrapa rests at present the whole foundation of the later Andhra chrono- 
logy.’^ 

The supposition is that Nahapana did not live long after a.d. 124, when he 
came into direct conflict with Gautamiputra Satakarni. The latter’s triumph 
was so complete and for Nahapana so disastrous that Gautamiputra well 
deserved his mother’s praises that he was the Khakhardtavasa niravasesakara. 
It is sought to strengthen the view that Gautamiputra destroyed Nahapana 
himself by citing the evidence of the hoard of coins discovered at Jogal- 
thembi. Of the 1 3,270 coins, about 9,270 had been countermarked by Gauta- 
miputra; but not even one of those 13,000 and more bears the name of any 
Kshatrapa other than Nahapana. If there were any Kshatrapa princes between 
Nahapana and Gautamiputra, they would have struck coins in their own 
name, as Bhumaka had done before Nahapana. Nahapana cannot have been 
a remote predecessor of Gautamiputra. If additional support for this view 
were required, we have it in Nasik No. 4 and Karle No. 19. The latter refers 
to the gift of a village of Karajaka to some monks by the king — whose name 
is missing. But this village was certainly the same as that earlier granted to 
the same monks by Nahapana’s son-in-law, Ushabhadata.^ Nasik No. 4 trans- 
fers a field held by Ushabhadata, presumably Nahapana’s son-in-law, to the 
monks mentioned therein by an order to the minister in Govardhana. Prof. 
Rapson therefore declares that ‘Gautamiputra’s conquest of Nahapana 
seems undoubtedly to have taken place in the i8th year of his reign’,^ 
which, as shown above, was a.d. 124. This places Gautamiputra’s accession 
in A.D. 106. 

Before we discuss the point of view presented above, we may, however, 

‘ Klelhom, lA^ xxvi, 133. * C/C, p. xxvii. 

^ El, vii, Karle No. 13. 
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note that Gautamiputra's conquests did not result literally in the extinction 
of the Khakharata race. Nahapana was sovereign of more extensive regions 
than were conquered by Gautamiputra. The place-names in BalaSri’s record 
at Nasik certainly include Ushabhadata’s sphere of political influence which 
comprised South Gujerat, the Northern Konkan from Broach to Sopara, and 
the Nasik and Poona districts. Even after these were conquered by the 
Andhras, the Khakharatas still retained the districts farther north ^since 
Puskara in Ajmer, the place of pilgrimage to which Ushabhadata resorted 
after his victory over the Malayas, may be supposed to have lain within the 
dominions of his lord (bhattaraka)^ Nor is there any evidence in BalaSrfs 
record to show that Gautamiputra destroyed Nahapana himself. The mother 
of a maharaja and the grandmother of another f?iahdrdja^ Gotami Balasri 
could not be ignorant of the significance of her son’s victory over Nahipana, 
who was not less important than any other of his contemporary moni^rchs. 
We may, therefore, remark with Dr. V. A. Smith that ‘it is not necessary to 
believe that Gautamiputra Andhra fought with Nahapana personallf.^ 

With reference to the name Ushabhadata appearing in the Nasik record, 
No. 4, Dr. Bhandarkar felt that too much had been presumed on the ground 
that ‘this name (Ushavadata) is not very common.’- Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
^astri says : ‘it is very unfortunate that all the considerations urged so far 
about the Ushavadata inscriptions should have the effect of throwing serious 
doubts on what appeared a fairly secure foundation for Andhra chronology, 
viz. Professor Rapson’s equation : Gautamiputra’s year 1 8 = 46 Nahapana 
-|-x = A.D. 124-I-X {catalogue xxvii).’^ The record referred to (Nasik No. 4) 
registers a grant of a field in Western Kakhadi, a field which was held by 
Ushabhadata. The relevant passage runs thus \ya khefam ajakdlakiyam Ushabha- 
ddtena bhiitam. Biihler and Bhagavanlal Indraji took the crucial word ajakdla 
for the Prakrit form of adyakdla. Biihler understood the passage as ‘the field 
which has been possessed by Rishabhadatta up to the present time’. Senart 
denied that ajakolakiyam stood for adyakalikam and held that this word was 
the name of the field.^ Ajakalaka as a proper name does appear in a Bharhut 
inscription.^ While this looks plausible enough. Prof. Nilakanta $astri denies 
that this ‘Ushabhadata’, who held a single field in Govardhana, was the 
son-in-law of Nahap^a.^ Ushabhadata may not have been such a rare 
name. But there is nothing in the record to suggest or imply that this 
Ushabhadata did not hold many more or even all the other lands of the village. 
These districts had certainly formed part of Ushabhadata’s dominions during 
Nahapana’s reign. The objection raised by Prof. Sastri ignores the context of 
the grant. It would surely not be required of the donor of a field which had 
earlier belonged to another individual to recount all the other possessions of 
that individual, or to make out a list of all those owners with properties 

* JEJ/J, 4th edition, p. 232. * lA^ 1918, p. 73 and Senart, El, vii, 56. 
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similar to or other than the subject of the grant. More serious is Senart’s 
objection to Biihler’s and Indraji’s equation of ajakdla with adyakala. If this 
objection be valid then we cannot be certain that Gautamiputra came into the 
possession of those lands so soon after Ushabhadata. The ajakdla of the 
passage may, however, stand for adyakdla. In that case, the passage may 
mean ‘the field which had been Ushabhadata’s of old\ This would suggest a 
lapse of time between Ushabhadata and Gautamiputra. 

Far from supporting Prof. Rapson’s theory, ‘the study of the great 
Jogalthembhi hoard of more than 1 5,000 coins of Nahapana proves that the 
coinage extended over many years, although always bearing the name of 
Nahapana, who . . . was dead before Gautamiputra extirpated his family or 
clan.’’^ Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji believed that Nahapana lived to a ripe old 
age, the changing features of the face on the coins corresponding to the in- 
crease in his age. The Rev. H. R. Scott’s was the most minute and thorough 
study of the coins.^ He found that the coins showed ‘indeed faces varying 
greatly in age and not in age only, but in every feature’. He suggests that 
‘we may have here the coins not of a single king, but of a series of kings, 
sons and grandsons perhaps of Nahapana, who retained on their coins the 
name of their great ancestor as a title of honour . . .’. The Rev. H. R. Scott 
finally suggests that ‘judging from the condition of the coins, I should say 
that they must have been a very long time in circulation, and that both before 
and after being counter-struck’. 

The theory of a Gautamiputra-Nahapana synchronism thus appears to be 
insecurely founded. It is shattered completely by the discovery of the Andhau 
(Cutch) inscriptions,^ dated in year 52 (Saka) = a.d. 150 and in Rudrada- 
man’s time. The quaint wording of the inscriptions, viz. ^ Ratio Cashtanasa 
Yasamotikaputrasa^ ram Rudraddmasa jayaddma putrasa vasa J2 , , per- 
mits the inference that Chashtana and Rudradaman ruled conjointly. This 
suggestion by Prof. R. C. Majumdar is accepted by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.^ 
Prof. R. D. Banerji, taking the earlier suggestion by Dr. Bhandarkar that the 
word pautrasya was omitted, refuses to have anything to do with the theory of 
such a conjoint rule.s But as Dr. Gopalachari pointed out, unlike the other 
records of the Western Kshatrapas of the Chashtana line, in the Andhau in- 
scriptions, the names of Chashtana and Rudradaman precede those of their 
fathers.^ The practice of father and son ruling concurrently as Mahakshatrapa 
and Kshatrapa respectively is found among the later Western Kshatrapas. 
Chashtana was a Mahakshtrapa. Jayadaman is known to have been only a 
Kshatrapa. Rudradaman ‘won for himself the name of Mahakshatrapa’. While 
Chashtana was a Mahakshatrapa, Jayadaman predeceased him as a Kshatrapa, 
to which place Rudradaman succeeded. After Chashtana’s death (some time 

* V. A. Smith, EH/, 4th edition, p. 232. * JBBRAS^ 1907, pp. 225 fF. 

^ Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar and R. D. Banerji, see JBBR /^S, xzxiii ; El, xvi, 19 ff. ; JJLAS, 19x7. 

* lA, xlvii, 134, n. 26. * El, xvi, 22-3. ^ EHAC, p. 52. 
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between 52 and 72) the Kshatrapa Rudradaman would have become a Maha- 
shatrapa in his tum.^ 

But Prof. Rapson believes that there was a break between the reigns of 
Chashtana and Rudradaman.^ According to him this interval, during which 
there was no Mahakshatrapa, may have been the result of some defeat, prob- 
ably at the hands of Gautamiputra. Mr. Hari Charan Ghose has delivered a 
vigorous attack on the theory of joint rule propounded above .3 This theory 
is based upon ‘unproven and gratuitous assumption’, he declares. His main 
arguments are that it ‘ignores the fact that Jayadaman ruled as an independent 
Kshatrapa and also assumes that he died before Chashtana’ ; the wording of 
the Andhau inscriptions makes no distinction at all between the titles of 
Chashtana and Rudradaman, and if conjoint rule existed, at any rate ond of the 
two must have been pre-eminent. Again Cutch is one among the several 
conquests of Rudradaman recounted in his Girnar inscription dated ^n the 
year 72 (a.d. 150). \ 

‘Nowhere have we any evidence that Cutch was within the territory of Chashtana. 
Coins do not prove it, while Ptolemy’s evidence distinctly runs counter to it, who 
places the Cutch region not under his sway . . . The Andhau records belong to the 
reign of Rudradaman alone . . . The records show that in r. a.d. 130 Rudradaman 
alone was ruling. So his father Jayadaman ruled before him and before Jayadaman 
ruled Chashtana.’ 

This contention of Mr. Hari Charan Ghose leaves the wording of the record un- 
explained : why should the names of Chashtana and Rudradaman have appeared 
together with similar titles and why should Jayadaman’s have been mentioned 
with no ceremony at all except to suggest that he was the father of Rudra- 
daman ? If no earlier evidence proves Chashtana to have been lord of Cutch, 
and if the inscription gives identical titles to Chashtana and Rudradaman, the 
explanation is simple. Cutch must have been brought under Chashtana’s rule 
very recently by the exertions of Rudradaman. Chashtana jj’as still living in the 
year 52 {a.d. i 30). But he was so advanced in the infirmities of old age that he 
had practically retired from active rule. Hence the theory of the joint-rule of 
Chashtana and Rudradamana, which is indicated by the Andhau inscriptions, 
stands unimpaired. Ptolemy noticed the contemporaneity of Chashtana and 
Pulumavi. It is admitted on all hands that the year 52 of the Andhau inscrip- 
tions is dated in the Saka era. If Nahapana’s last known year, as noted in the 
Junnar record of Ayama, also belongs to that era, the interval of six years is 
too short for (i) the end of Nahapana’s reign, (2) the destruction of the 
Khakharatas, (5) Gautamiputra Satakarni’s rule and his death, (4) the acces- 
sion of his son Pujumavi, (5) Chashtana’s reconquest of the lands between 
Cutch andMalwa,and (6) his rise to power in these regions as Mahakshatrapa. 

Mr. Hari Charan Ghose demonstrates ‘a territorial conflict which cannot be 

* Prof. K. A. Nilakanta JR AS, 1926, p. 660. 

* CIC, p. cxvii; lA, 1918, p. 154. 


3 IHQ, vi, 1930, p. 755- 
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explained away on any hypothesis’^ — 2l conflict which arises from the assump- 
tion that Ushabhadata’s and Ayama’s years were dated in the Saka era. The 
history of the Nasik and Karle regions illustrates this quite clearly.^ These 
important districts are not specifically mentioned in Bala^ri’s record. Prof. 
Rapson explains it on the plea that not all the dominions of Gautamiputra 
are included in the place-names found in the epigraph. The better and more 
reasonable assumption would be that one of those geographical names com- 
prehends the Nasik and Karle districts as well. Such a name was Aparanta. 
The NLarkandeya Purdna places the Nasik region in the Aparanta country. In 
the Sahyadrikhanda^ the country of Aparanta is extended to include places 
other than those in Konkan. A record from Kanheri (certainly a place in 
Apar^ta) refers to the donor as a Nasikaka.3 We may now proceed with an 
account of these regions; and the following table may be studied with 
advantage : 


Gotami BalasrVs Nasik 
record dated in i^thyear 
of Pulumavi. 

Gautamiputra' s dominions. 

Gimar Inscription of 
Rudradaman dated 72 

(IJO A.D.) 

Rudradaman s dominions. 

Rudradaman's 
lotiquests 
from the 
Andhras. 

Retained by the 
Andhras after 
Rudradaman's 
conquests. 

Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, 
Suratha, Kukura, Apar- 
^ta, Anupa, Vidabha, 
Akara and Avanti. 

Mountains Vijha, Chavata, 
Paricata, Sahya, Kanhagiri, 
Maca, Siritana, Malaya, 
Mahida, Se(agiri, and 
Cakora. 

Eastern and Western 
Akaravanti, Anupa, 
Anartta, Surashtra, 
Srabhra, Maru, Ka- 
chcha, Sindhusauvira, 
Kukura, Aparanta, 
Nishada, and other 
territories. 

Surarha, Kukura, 
Aparanta, Anupa, 
Akara, and Avanti. 

Asika, Asaka, Mu- 
laka, Vidabha, and 
other portions of 
the Deccan. 


The Aparanta country which included Nasik and Karle was a western 
Kshatrapa dominion until the year 46. In that year, which was his 1 8th, Gauta- 
miputra wrested it from them. He held it for the remaining six years of his 
rule. Pulumavi’s inscription dated in his twenty-second year was found at 
Nasik, a fact which shows that he retained those istricts in his power. Two of 
Pulumavi’s successors, who together ruled for fourteen years according to 
the Purdnas^ continued in possession of Apar^ta. Then came Yajna $ri 
Satakarni, whose records show him as lord of Nasik in his 7th year. Thus 
from the year 46 to loi, Apar^ta must have been under the Andhras.-* But 
the Gimar inscription presents Rudradaman as Lord over the Apar^ta 
country actually in the year 72 (a.d. i 50). Here is a riddle which defies solu- 

* H. C. Ghosc, IHQ, vi, 750 ff. 

* For Prof. Rapson’s sammary of the history of N. Maharashtra and Aparanta, see his introduc- 
tion to C/C, p. 695. Also Bancrji in JRAS, 1917, p. 276. Prof. NilakantaSastri is unable to accept 
Mr. Rapson’s theory, see JRAS, 1926, p. 659, n. 2. 

^ L«*rj-, No. 985; /JT(e, vi, 752. . u I r 

* Mr. Ghosc evidently gives only twenty-two years for Pulumavi and dates the last year ot 
Andhra hold on Nasik as 96 (if year 46 was its beginning). 
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tion so long as Ushabhadata’s and Ayama’s years are also referred to the same 
(Saka) era. 

Any chronological scheme which treats Ushabhadata’s and Ayama’s years 
as of the §aka era is thus found to be very unsatisfactory. Two ways were 
open to scholars to get over the difficulty created by such a scheme. One 
was to attribute those years to some other era. This was actually done and we 
shall come to it presently. The second way out was to postulate the theory 
of a conjoint rule for Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar suggested this long ago and Dr, D. R. 
Bhandarkar supported and restated it in 1914 and 1918.* Prof. R(apson’s 
equation and the epigraphic evidence which gives Gautamiputra Satakarni 
a reign of twenty-four years, take his last date to a.d. 130 (a.d. 124-ix was 
Gautamiputra’s i8th year), which is the date of Rudradaman’s Apdhau 
inscriptions. If Ptolemy’s statement that Chashtana and Pulumavi wer^ con- 
temporaries be valid — and none has so far doubted it, then Prof. Rap'son’s 
scheme, by which the Bhandarkars swear, requires the conjoint rule not 
merely of Chashtana and Rudradaman but of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi as 
well. This point having been noted, we may now enter on a critical analysis 
of this theory of the Bhandarkars.^ 

We have already observed that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar sought to explain 
the differences among the Purdnas in the reckoning of the total duration of 
the Andhra dynasty by the plea that the shorter period referred to the main 
branch of the family which succeeded to the throne at Dhanakataka, while 
the longer period included the reigns of subsidiary princes who ruled at 
Paithan but died before they became kings at Dhanakataka. Nasik inscription 
No. 2 calls Gotami BalasrI the mother of the Great King and grandmother of 
the Great King, these monarchs being identified as Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and Vasishthiputra Pulumavi respectively. Nasik record No. 5 refers to 
Gautamiputra as Dhanakafasami, The inference is that both father and son 
were ruling simultaneously, the former at Dhanakataka, identified with 
Dharanikota, and the latter at Paithan. If her son and grandson were great 
kings at different times, he argued, Gotami Balasri could not have any 
‘special claim’ to honour, for ‘every queen belonging to a dynasty in power 
is the mother of a king and grandmother of a king ’.3 

Prof. Nilakanta $astri has pointed out that Nasik inscription No. 5 in the 
year 24, which is a continuation of No. 4 dated in the eighteenth year of Gau- 
tamiputra, specifically mentions Gotami Balasri as Jivasutd^ and that her son 
was then living, whereas a postscript to Nasik inscription No. 2, dated in the 
nineteenth year of Pulumavi, records a gift, the merit being made over to the 

* JBBRAS, xxxiii, ‘Epigraphic Notes and Questions’; lA, 1918, ‘The Deccan in the Satavahana 
period’. 

* Sir R. G. Bhandarkar did not have before him the evidence of the Andhau inscriptions. These 
were discovered later and used by D. R. Bhandarkar. 

3 EHD, pp. 32-3 and n. 17. 
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father {Pitupatiyd). As pointed out by Senart, *such an application of merit can 
be made only in favour of deceased persons’.^ 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar would argue that ‘if it was a fact that Gautamiputra 
was dead, when the cave-temple was dedicated and Pulumayi alone was reign- 
ing’, one certainly would not expect ‘that a king who had been dead for nine- 
teen years should be highly extolled in the inscription and the reigning king 
altogether passed over in silence/ But, as Prof. Sastri remarks, this absence 
of a eulogy on Pulumavi ‘cannot by itself form the foundation of so far- 
reaching a theory as that of the simultaneous rule of these two princes’.^ 
We may with greater reason ask, if it be true that her son was alive at the 
time, how it was that Gotami BalasrI, who so elaborately extolled her son, 
failed to date the record in his regnal year. The relevant inscriptions come 
from the same place and are even found in the same cave. With Mr. Hari Cha- 
ran Ghose we may observe that ‘it is certainly very astonishing that kings 
who were supposed to be ruling together should never have been mentioned 
together ’. 3 The explanation seems to be that, as Prof. Dubreuil pointed out,^ 
the excavation was begun under the orders of Gautamiputra and that this 
inscription was ‘the funeral oration on the great king delivered by an in- 
consolable mother’. The solicitude of Pulumavi for the maintenance of the 
ascetics living in the Queen’s cave also points to the fact that he (Pulumavi) 
was then ruling alone. 

One more argument remains to be considered which is inferred by Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar from the Nasik inscriptions. Nasik No. 3 records an order 
in the name of Gautamiputra and his mother. It runs : ‘we have here on the 
mount Tiranhu, formerly given to the mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave 
which is a pious gift of ours, a field in the village of Kakhadi.’ This record is 
dated in the 24th year. The queen-mother had dedicated this very cave to the 
monks of the same hill in the 19th year of Pulumavi. This latter, therefore, 
must have preceded the former. If then Gotami was a jivasutd (having a son 
living) at the time of the later record, would she be otherwise six years earlier 
when the dedication was originally made in the 19th year of Pulumavi? He 
goes even further and states that although the Nasik record No. 5, dated in 
the 24th year, records a donation of Gautamiputra, it must be referred not to 
his, but to Pujumavi’s reign. But, as shown by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, the 
answer to this argument is minutely archaeological and even architectural. 
This argument is admirably treated by Mr. R. D. Banerji.s He says 
‘The cave which is called amha-dhama-dane lene in inscription No. 3 by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni is not cave No. 3 as it stands to-day. The cave to which the phrase . . . 
refers was not dedicated in the 19th year of the reign of Pulumayi. . . . The grants 
of land made by Gautamiputra Satakarni which are recorded in inscriptions Nos. 4 

* hi, viii, 65. ^ ]R 4S, 1926, p. 647; see also R. D. Bancrji in JRAS, 1917, p. 281. 

® il J j 2, vii, 1931. p. 1 17. * AHDy pp. 38 ff. 

* JRAS, 1917, pp. 281 ff.: and ibid., 1925. For an account of the cave, sec Havell, AMAI, 
pp. 80-1. 
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and 5 were not given to the monks living in the larger cave (cave No. 3 as it stands 
to-day) excavated by his mother; but to the ascetics living in the smaller cave in the 
north-eastern corner of cave No. 3 , who are called the Tekirasi ascetics in inscription 
No. 4.’i 


In the 1 8th year of Gautamiputra the cave was planned on an ambitious scale 
but was constructed only in part. Six years later, when his health was on the 
decline, his mother took it up, but she took a long time over it and the whole 
construction was completed only in the 19th regnal year of Pulumavi. Then 
came her great inscription, Nasik No. 2. The great eulogy of Gautamiputra’s 
exploits, as well as the dating of the record in Pulumavi’s reign, ajre thus 
easily explained. Prof. Nilakanta ^astri’s interpretation of the Nasik records on 
the basis of the method of their dating is quite revealing. In all thosfe cases 
where the dates come at the end, the word dnapayaii is found introducing a 
royal order. On the other hand those cases where dates appear in the begin- 
ning are records of private or non-official benefactions. The former must be 
referred to the reigns of princes issuing the order: the dates 18 and 24 of 
Nasik inscriptions 4 and 5 would then belong to the reign of Gautamiputra 
and ‘could not by any means be transferred to Pulumavi\2 Pulumavi must 
have succeeded his father in due course. 

If, then, Prof. Rapson’s arrangement of the Andhra chronology cannot be 
sustained without the hypothesis of a conjoint rule of Gautamiputra and 
Pujumavi, the question which would naturally arise is : to which era should 
we attach the years of Ushabhadata’s and Ayama’s inscriptions ? If they are not 
of the Saka era and furnish so very little information for the period of the 
later Satavahanas, have they in fact any great importance for the study of the 
earlier Satavahana history ? 

General Cunningham suggested a long time ago that Nahapana’s years must 
be referred to the Vikrama era, which brings Nahapana’s last known date to 
12 B.c. This would mean a very long interval between Nahapana and Chash- 
tana. This was not acceptable to Prof. Rapson,3 who would however place 
Bhumaka, Nahapana’s predecessor, much near Azes in time, as the result of 
a study of Bhumaka’s coins.^ As he would have Nahapana’s years in the Saka 
era, he must have resigned himself to place him far later than Bhumaka. Later 
studies, however, shortened this interval by a great many years, so that 
Nahapana was placed much nearer to Azes than he would have been allowed 
to be by the chronologists of the Rapson school. Mr. R. D. Banerji is definite 
that Ushabhadata’s inscriptions must have been earlier than the Mathura in- 
scription of Sodasa, dated in year 72.5 Their characters are indeed so very 
much earlier that ‘it is impossible to place Rudradaman twenty-six years after 
Nahapana’. This view of Mr. Banerji finds ample corroboration in the obser- 
vations of Biihler in his work, Indian Palaeography. According to him, while 


* ]RAS, 1925, p. 7. 

» 1899.P. 365. 


* JJLAS, 1926, pp. 648-30. 

’ 7 / 1 , 1908, p. 63. 


* JRAS, 1904. 
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the script of Girnar prasasti agrees with the later southern alphabet, 'the 
traces of the southern peculiarities are faint or entirely wanting* from the 
records of Ushabhadata at Nasik. What is more, the script of Ushabhadata’s 
epigraphs is 'very similar* to that of the inscriptions of Gautamiputra or of 
Pulumavi.* But 'it is a similarity which is only to be expected*, says Prof. 
Nilakanta Sastri, ‘if the area of their location had been ruled by the Khakha- 
ratas for some time before Gautamiputra recovered it for the Satavahanas*.^ 
He, therefore, found no difficulty at all in bringing Ushabhadata*s dates nearer 
to Sodasa*s date, viz. year 72 . 

The coins of Nahapana discovered at Jogalthembi definitely support the 
above hypothesis. As on the coins of the Parthians and on those of Hagana 
and Hagamasha, the Satraps of Mathura, so also on Nahapana’s coins the 
arrow and the thunderbolt make their appearance. The Satraps mentioned 
above are separated from $odasa only by one more ruler, by Rajuvula, the 
father of Sodasa, of the year 72. Dr. V. A. Smith would, therefore, certainly 
connect the Western Kshatraps of Junnar with those of Mathura.^ After a close 
study of the different language-scripts of the legends on Nahapana*s coins, 
the Rev. H. R. Scott stated that ‘Biihler’s tables give specimens of Brahmi 
ranging from 350 b . c . to a . d . 35 o .‘* The characters on our coins belong to 
somewhere near the middle of that period*, which is nearly the time ascribed 
to Nahapana if his years were of the Vikrama era. Nahapana was distinctly 
earlier than Chashtana, and, if further argument be required, we have it from 
Prof. Dubreuil, who claimed a very early date for the style of Nahapana*s 
monuments.5 The architectural characteristics of Nahapana*s monuments at 
Nasik and Karle 'bespeak a date approximately contemporary with the 
Sanchi Toranas\ Sir John Marshall assigned these to the latter half of the 
first century b.c.^ Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess believed that Nahapana*s 
hall at Nasik must have belonged to the same period.^ Now that Prof. Sten 
Konow has referred $odasa*s year 72 to the Vikrama era,® Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri would accept Cunningham*s suggestion, because ‘it seems to accord 
best with all the evidence and to make an intelligible story of the relations 
between the Satavahanas and their foreign enemies*.^ Mr. V. S. Bakhle 
also argued on the above lines.*® He fixed 17 b . c . as Nahapana*s earliest date 
and assigned the period between 2 5 and 20 b . c . for the conquest of Maharashtra 
by the Kshatrapas. Like General Cunningham and Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, Mr. 
Bakhle also ascribed Nahapana*s years to the era that started with 58 b . c ., 
but which according to him was founded by Azes 1. Whether it was the era of 
Azes or the Vikrama era the conclusion looks extremely obvious. If Rudra- 
daman*s Andhau and Girnar records of years 32 and 72 were $aka years, 
and if the conjoint rule of Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son Pulumavi is 

* lA, 1004, App., pp. 41-3. =* JRAS, 1926, p. 652. 3 4th edition, p. 232. 

^ Op. cit. * AHD, pp. 21-2. CHI, i, 637. ’ CTL 

« 1 : 7 , xiv, 137. ’ JRAS, 1926, p. 65b. Op. cit., pp. 66-9. 
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far from admissible, Nahapana^s years and those of Chashtana^s dynasty can- 
not possibly belong to the same era.* 

Mr. Hari Charan Ghose fully endorsed the view that any adherence to 
Rapson’s chronology is bound to bring in entanglements from which there 
is no way out.^ But he was not prepared to allow any long interval between 
Nahapana’s death and the conquest of the Khakharatas by Gautamiputra. He 
would therefore argue that ‘this ascription of the dates of Nahapana to the 
Vikrama era presents insuperable difficulties, which cannot be removed on 
any hypothesis\ 

In attempting to resolve this so-called difficulty, the Periplus of fhei Eryfh- 
rean sea was his authority for the period. Now the above work is dated 
differently by different scholars. McCrindle assigned it to a.d. 80-9; Kmnedy 
(JRASy 1918, p. 112) to about a.d. 70; and Schoff to a.d. 60. Ghose,\how- 
ever, assigned its completion to a.d. 90. His reasons were : (i) the P^iplus 
speaks of a contemporary king, Malichas, the king of the Nabataeans i (ii) 
this kingdom was annexed by Trajan in a.d. 106 ; (iii) but the king mentioned 
may be Maliku III who reigned for more than thirty years, from a.d. 39 to 
70; (iv) the series of Nabataean inscriptions ends abruptly in c. a.d. 95. 
Therefore the Pertplus must have been completed before a.d. 95, say in c, 
A.D. 90. 

But this is curious reasoning. If the ‘Malichas' of the Periplus was indeed 
Maliku III, as Mr. Ghose himself said he might be, then the Periplus must 
have been written while that king was living. That king ruled from a.d. 
39 to 70 and the Periplus could not therefore be any later than a.d. 70 on this 
reasoning. And since Mr. Ghose assigned the work to c. a.d. 90 and pro- 
ceeded to argue that Nahap^a ‘must have been on the throne some time 
before a.d. 90’, one would naturally expect that he would have extended 
Nahapana's reign to that date. ‘The explicit mention of Nahapana as a reign- 
ing monarch in the Periplus\ which he discovered, would leave him no 
alternative.^ However Mr. Ghose did nothing of the kind, but closed Naha- 
pana's reign at about this same date of a.d. 70.^ ‘The defeat of the Kshaharatas 

* See R. D. Bancrji, JRAS, 1917, p. 285. Mr. Bancrji suggested that the years 011 Ushabhadata's 
and Ayama*s inscriptions represent Nahapana’s regnal yeans. Dr. K. Cinpalachari finds support for 
this view in ‘the numerous coins of Nahapana and . . . the tradition preserved in the Vattdvaligdthds 
and Jinasena's Harivamsa which assign a period of 40 and 42 years respectively to Naravaha (a 
corruption of Nahapana)’ — LIIAC, p. 59. 

K. P. Jayaswal maintained that Nahapana’s years refer to an earlier ^aka era of 123 b.(>. 

* I9?o, pp. 754-55; 1931, pp. 118 ff. Dr. Gopalachari docs not refer Nahapana’s years 

either to the Saka or the Vikrama era. But he states mysteriously that ‘the years may then refer to an 
era which started somewhere in the closing years of the first century b.c., or in the lx:ginning of the 
first century a.d.* (BHAC, p. 58). ^ /iijg, X931, p. 122. 

^ Ibid., pp. 1 19 ff. Mr. Ghose allows only a small interval between Nahapana’s death and the 
defeat of Khakharatas by Gautamiputra. 

Dr. K. Gopalachari, like Schoff, gave the date a.d. 60 for the Veriplus, He stated that ‘Nahapana 
would seem to have been ruling twenty-two years before the accession of Gautamiputra’. EHAC, 
p. 58. 
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took place in c, a.d. 96. But Nahapana himself must have reigned a few 
years earlier and closed his reign about a.d. 70.* And again ‘Nahapana him- 
self was not defeated by GautamJputra. He must have been a successor, 
possibly his son-in-law Ushabhadata.’ His difficulty is obvious. If he had given 
Nahapana a date later than a.d. 70, he could not easily explain the wear and 
tear which was noticed by the Rev. H. R. Scott in the coins of Nahapana 
both before and after their being restruck by Gautamiputra. 

A few observations may be made here in order to assess the value of the 
Perip/us for the period in question. Mamberos (McCrindle) or Nambanus 
(Schoff)is rightly identified by Abb6 Boyer with the Western Kshatrapa Naha- 
pana. ^ But the Periplus was concerned more with the kingdom of Nahapana 
than with the individual. ‘Beyond the gulf of Baraca’, it reads, ‘is that of 
Barygaza and the coast of the country of Ariaca^ which is the beginning of the 
kingdom of Nambanus and of all India. . . . The metropolis of this country is 
Minnagara,^ from which much cloth is brought down to Barygaza.^ Art. 48, 
referring to Barygaza, continues : ‘inland from this place and to the cast, is 
the city called Ozene^ formerly a royal capital . . .*. One may see from the above 
that there is no mention at all of the king who reigned over this kingdom, 
least of all that it was Nahapana. This may be better appreciated when it is 
compared with the reference to the king of the Nabataeans in the Periplus, 
‘Now to the left of Berenice . . . there is another harbour and fortified place, 
which is called White Village, from which there is a road to Petra^ which is 
subject to Melichas^ king of the Nabatceans^ The point need not be laboured any 
further. At the time of the work, viz. a.d. 60, Nahapana was already dead; 
but the kingdom itself came to be called after this king who had become 
so famous. In view of the proved fact that long after his time his successors 
continued his legend on their coins, there is no wonder that the author of the 
Periplus came to know that land as the ‘Kingdom of Nambanus’. 

The geographical names found in the Periplus have been taken by Mr. 
Ghose as indicating the extent of Nahap^a’s dominion in such a way as to 
include Paithan and Tagara,^ respectively twenty and thirty days’ journey 
from Barygaza. 5 But this inference is fantastic and is not borne out by any 
passage in the work. Having described the kingdom of Nambanus, whose 
chief market city was Barygaza, the author of the Periplus proceeded to speak 
of the ‘regions’ beyond Barygaza. This inland country which he styled as 
Dachinabades, reaching back from the coast towards the east, ‘comprises 


* *Jo$4rfial Asiatique^ 1897, ‘Nahajiana ct Tcra Saka.’ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who assigned the 
Periplus to a.d. 83-4, believed that Mamberos was Maendara, which, written in the uncial script 
of the Hrst century a.d., could easily be misread as Mambara. According to him Mamberus was 
Mahendra Satavahana, who was the immediate predecessor of Kuntala Satakarni of a.d. 75""®3*“” 
JBORS\ xviii, 1932, p. 9. 

* Bakhle identifies it with Junnar. Bhandarkar*s identification of the name with Mandasor near 

tljjain appears unlikely. * The Periplus, translated by Wilfred H. Schoff, p. 39» Art. 41. 

^ IHQ, 1931. p. 119. * Per/plus, Art. 30-2. 
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many desert regions and great mountains . . . ; and many populous nations y as far 
as the Ganges’. He then described the great amount of trade that flowed into 
Barygaza from Paithan and Tagara, the market-towns of Dachinabades, this 
being ‘of special importance’. It was not easy to reach Barygaza from those 
places ‘through great tracts without roads’. The coast country had other 
ports besides Barygaza, such as ‘Suppara and Calliena’. But this latter ‘in 
the time of the elder Saraganus became a lawful market-town; since it came 
into the possession of Sandares the port is much obstructed, and the 
Greek ships landing there may chance to be taken to Barygaza under guard’.* 
There has been great controversy over the identification of these twe^ Sara- 
ganuses or Satakarnis. ‘Sandares’ was certainly the later one. This was| prob- 
ably the twentieth of the Matsya list, viz. Sundara Svatikarna. He rulfed for 
only a year, according to the Matsya. The rule of Sandares or Sundara\Sata- 
karni must have marked the culmination of the extension of Kshatrapa power 
over the entire western sea-coast, comprising the districts of Nasik, Kl'^rle, 
and Junnar. Hardly half a year after Sundara, ^ivasvati was at the helm of 
Satavahana affairs. His reign lasted for twenty-eight years, a sure sign of the 
stability that he imparted to the Satavahana power. There is no evidence that 
he reopened the port of Kalyana. The Periplus is useful in so far as it depicts 
the influences that were at work beyond the Satavahana frontiers on the west. 
These conditions continued to prevail there up to a.d. 6 o when the Periplus 
was written, and even later until a.d. 8 o when Gautamiputra Satakarni sud- 
denly attacked the Khakharatas (Kshaharatas) to snatch those regions back 
for the Satavahanas, eighteen years after his accession in a.d. 62. 

Mr. Hari Charan Ghose tried to fix the later Andhra chronology quite in- 
dependently of Nahapana’s years and the era to which they belonged. His 
study of the history of the Aparanta country enabled him to formulate a 
new equation, which deserves respectful consideration.^ This equation needs 
a few adjustments, required by Puranic and epigraphic evidences. But it will 
be seen that it has much greater probability than Rapson’s. 

The new equation proposed is formulated thus: ‘The i6th year of Sri 
Yajna-f-y = a.d. 153 .’ The explanation is that Sri Yajna (or Yajna Sri) was 
in possession of Aparanta country up to his i6th regnal year, as may be in- 
ferred from his record at Kanheri, presumably belonging to that region.^ 
The Gimar prasastiy dated in year a.d. 72 = 150, shows that part of the 
country under the sway of Rudradaman. Therefore Yajna Sri must have lost 
that territory some time after his i6th year, say in the year i6+y (which 
according to him is not greater than ten in value). Now Mr. Ghose argues that 
the Gimar date 72 represents only the year when the lake was repaired. But 
the record itself was inscribed later, say in year 75, as a ‘close internal ex- 
amination of the record’ would show. ‘It is thus clear’, says Mr. Ghose, ‘that 

* Periplus, Aft. 52. Baryga2a = Broach (Bharoc); Gillian = Kalyapa. 

* See /«/«. J IHQ, 1930, pp. 733 ff. 
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Rudradaman had finished his conquests about the year 75 $aka, i.e. a.d. 155/ 
Hence according to the above equation Sri Yajna’s accession must have 
occurred in the year a.d. Simplifying it still further, Mr. Ghose 

places Gautamiputra Satakarni’s accession in a.d. 77,* and not about a.d. 106, 
as Rapson’s equation would require. 

Mr. Hari Charan Ghose has not revealed to us any of the reasons which 
decided the post-dating of the Girnar epigraph. The year 72 (presumably of 
Saka) found on the record may not indicate the actual time of its inscribing. 
But it must be taken to represent the latest possible date for the completion 
of all the achievements implied in the prasasti of Rudradaman. The year 
72 (= A.D. 150) would give if anything an earlier date than this for Rudra- 
daman’s conquests, but most certainly not a later one. Our first correction of 
the formula must, therefore, be : 

sixteenth year of Sri Yajna-f-y = a.d. 150; 
first year of Sri Yajna+y = a.d. 134. 

A similar correction is required of the year a.d. 77, which according to Mr. 
Ghose was the year of Gautamiputra’s accession. According to the Matsya 
Purdna Gautamiputra ruled for 21 years; Pulumavi for 28; and Siva Sri and 
Sivaskanda ruled for 7 years each. This reckoning gives us an interval of 
63 years between the accessions of Guatamiputra and Yajna Sri. But as in- 
scriptions show that Gautamiputra ruled up to his 24th year, we have to 
extend this interval by three more years and make it 66. The date of Gauta- 
miputra’s accession may then be represented thus : 

first year of Gautamiputra = a.d. (134-66)— y = a.d. 68— y. 

It is clear from the above amended equation that the year a.d. 68 represents 
the year when Gautamiputra Satakarni came to the throne and some more 
years as indicated by the unknown value oiy. The chronology we have sug- 
gested earlier assigns the event to a.d. 62, thus investing j with the value 
of 6 (which is 4 short of the value Mr. Ghose was prepared to allow to y). 
However, Mr. Ghose’s equation thus amended supports fairly exactly our 
chronological system for the later Satavahana kings. 

But Mr. Ghose’s further attempt to find corroborative evidence for his 
formula in Ptolemy^s writings lands us in unnecessary complications. He 
maintains that the Greek geographer supports his position and relieves him 
from the necessity of proving ‘the conjoint rule of Chashtana and Rudradaman, 
and of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi, an inevitable entanglement born of 
an adherence to Rapson’s chronology'. Yet his own arguments do in fact 
lead to the very entanglements from which he thought he had been spared. 
He accepted the contemporaneity of Chashtana of Ujjain and Pulumavi of 
Paithan on the authority of Ptolemy. But he argued that Ujjain was only a 
part of the ‘Larike' of Ptolemy which included Barygaza and Nasik as well; 
that Chashtana was lord of all these regions ; that Chashtana and the Khakharats 

* He gave Vaiishthiputra Pulumavi twenty-two years only. 
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lost all control over these lands when Gautamiputra Satakarni set out on his 
victorious campaign in his 1 8th regnal year (in a . d . 95) ; and that if Chashtana 
was ever sovereign over Nasik and the surrounding region, this was possible 
only before Gautamiputra’s conquests — say c , a . d . 90. He drew support for 
his theory of Chashtana’s conquest of the Andhra territory from the silver coins 
of that ruler which bore the chaitya symbol, a common type of the Andhras. 
Chashtana was both a Kshatrapa and a Mahakshatrapa ; his son Jayadaman was 
merely a Kshatrapa, while after him Rudradaman ‘won for himself the name 
of Mahakshatrapa’. Like Rapson, Ghose was of opinion that the interval dur- 
ing which there was no Mahakshatrapa ‘may have been the result of some 
defeat’. He, however, admitted that ‘the date of Jayadaman is not knciwn for 
certain’. According to him ‘he must have come sometime before AJp. 150 
as his son was on the throne on this date (cf. Andhau inscription). . . . 
If he and Chashtana ruled for 20 years each, Chashtana must have been Ibrd of 
Ujjain in a . d . 90.’ According to him Chashtana lost Ujjain in a . d . 95, when 
Gautamiputra conquered him. 

But there is nothing to show that Chashtana suffered an eclipse after he be- 
came a Mahakshatrapa. The Andhau inscription shows him living in a . d . i 30. 
There is a serious flaw in his chain of arguments; he makes Pulumavi a 
ruler contemporary with his father Gautamiputra Satakarni — a situation 
which he himself had earlier rejected. 

There is nothing in Ptolemy’s geography to contradict the amended 
formula of Mr. Ghose, while there is much to be said in favour of it. Ptolemy 
rose to fame even in his lifetime. Yet ‘nothing in fact is known for certain 
regarding him further than that he flourished in Alexandria about the 
middle of the 2nd century of our era, in the reign of Antonius Pius, whom he 
appears to have survived’.’ He is generally believed to have died in a . d . 16 i . 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar referred Ptolemy’saccount to a . d . i 52.^ But the Andhau 
inscriptions were then unknown. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal remarks that Ptolemy’s 
‘recorded observations arc from a . d . 127 to a . d . 151 and the date of his 
geography must be before a . d . 150 (the date of the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman) and is probably before a . d . 150 (Andhau inscription) when 
Rudradaman was ruling, and Rudradaman as a ruler was unknown to him’.-^ 
But since the Andhau records are now known, we may have to push Ptolemy’s 
reference back from a . d . 130 to no. Mr. Bakhle says ‘A difference of forty 
years in the case of Ptolemy is not much’. . . . ‘Olympiodorus says that when 
Ptolemy was at Canopa in a . d . 147 he had already been making astronomical 
observations for more than forty years, which will place Ptolemy’s works 
between a . d . 104 and 147.’^ Ptolemy’s geography is based generally on the 

* McCrindlc*s Ancient India as described by Ptolet^, edited S. N. Majumdar. 

* Bombe^ Gazetteer^ i, pt. 2, p. 1 59. 

* JBORS, xvi, 1930, p. 248 n. (The Gimar inscription is also known as the Juna>];aqlh inscrip- 
tion.) * JBBRAS^ iii, 1927, pp. 78-9. 
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accounts of other navigators, in especial that of Marinos of Tyre, which he 
made ‘the basis of his own treatise’.* As S. N. Majumdar has noted, Ptolemy 
was in fact indebted for almost the whole mass of his materials to Marinos 
of Tyre.2 Ptolemy himself acknowledged his debt to Marinos, whom he 
compliments very highly for his careful and diligent observation and eager- 
ness for verification. Now this work of Marinos is unfortunately lost. But he 
flourished about a.d. 120. We shall not be wrong in concluding, therefore, 
that the references by Ptolemy under consideration were true of the period 
between a.d. 104 and 120. Chashtana’s power did not necessarily have an 
eclipse and a resurgence during and after Gautamiputra’s victories. It may 
equally well have been a continuous process, as our chronology would show : 


Gautamiputra Satakarni 
Va^ishthiputra Pulumavi 
Siva Sri Satakarni . 
Sivaskanda 
Yajna Sri Satakarni. 


. A.D. 62-86 
. A.D. 86-114 
. A.D. 1 1 4-2 1 
. A.D. 121-8 
. A.D. 128-57 


According to our table, a.d. 80 must have been the year when Avanti, with 
its chief city of Ujjain, became a possession of Gautamiputra Satakarni. The 
earliest piece of evidence to indicate the date when first some part of Gauta- 
miputra’s territories were lost is that which we obtain from Ptolemy. 
According to Ptolemy, Chashtana was ruling in Ujjain and his contemporary 
at Paithan was Pulumavi. This account of Ptolemy must be referred to the 
period between 104 and c, a.d. 120. But Pujumavi died, as we know, in the 
year a.d. 114. Thus the event justifying Ptolemy’s notice, viz. Chashtana’s 
conquest of Ujjain, must have taken place earlier than a.d. 114. 

It will be remembered that Balasri’s inscription eulogizing her deceased 
son for his resounding successes is dated in the 19th regnal year of this 
Pulumavi, which is a.d. 105 . There could hardly have been any diminution in 
the extent of the empire up to a.d. 105. For even a disconsolate mother may 
be expected to respect the feelings of her dutiful grandson. Had Pulumavi lost 
any of Gautamiputra’s conquests praises of the one would have implied 
gratuitous insult to the other. And BalasrI, who prided herself as a maharaja- 
mdtd and mahdrdjapitdmahJy would not have been guilty of discourtesy to her 
grandson. The empire of Gautamiputra must have been completely intact 
until Vasishthiputra Pulumavi’s 19th regnal year. Chashtana’s conquest of 
Ujjain from Pulumavi occurred therefore between a.d. 105 and a.d. i 14, and 
they were indeed contemporary kings, as Ptolemy relates, but for no more 
than a single decade. 


* McCrindle, op. cit., Introductic p. 


* Ibid., editor’s Introduction, p. xviii. 
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THE SATAKARIjJI OF THE GIRNAR 
INSCRIPTION 

T he process of snatching away the Satavahana provinces begun by 
Chashtana continued with repeated and increasing aggressions so that 
by the year a.d. 15 o, Chashtana’s grandson Rudradaman could claim to 
have twice defeated Satakarni, the Lord of Dakshinapatha, in fair fignt, and 
even won fame for leaving him personally unharmed because their reWtion- 
ship was not remote. This Satakarni can only have been Gautamiputra Vajha 
Sri Satakarni who ruled from a.d. 128 to 157. But the not remote samb^ndha 
between them is not specified. There can be little doubt, however, that this 
relationship must have been the result of a marriage referred to in a record 
from Kanheri.^ This record registers the gift of a water-cistern by Sateruka 
the confidential minister of the Devi of Vasishthiputra Satakarni. She was de- 
scended from a family of Karddamaka kings and was the daughter of a 
*mahdkshatrapa Ru , , ‘Ru . . must have been Rudra and the letters of the 
Kanheri inscription being an exact counterpart of the Girnar record, this 
Rudra has been identified by Biihler and other scholars with Rudradaman.^ 
But the identity of this Vasishthiputra Satakarni of the K^heri record and 
his relationship to Yajfia Sri Satakarni are not easily settled. Prof. Rapson and 
Dr. Smith were definitely wrong in taking him for VaSishthiputra Pulumavi. 
The latter is not known to have ever affixed ‘Satakarni’ to his name. Pulumavi 
could not possibly have married his own contemporary’s great-grand- 
daughter. Had he been the son-in-law of Rudradaman, he would not be 
termed a ‘non-remote’ relation. The confidential Minister Sateruka can be 
assumed to have known about his own master. Vasishthiputra’s wife, the 
princess of Karddamaka descent, could not well have been ignorant of her 
own husband’s name. 

Hence the son-in-law of Rudradaman, Vasishthiputra Satakarni, must be 
sought for among the successors of Pulumavi or their closest of kin. 
Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji discovered an inscription at Nanaghat,^ wherein 
the king is referred to as Chatarapanasa Vasishthiputra Satakarni. Pandit 
Bhagavanlal and Dr. Biihler believed that this Satakarni was identical with 
that of the Kanheri record who was Rudradaman’s son-in-law. According 
to the Pandit, a coin of Yajfia Sri found at Sopara bears the legend Chaiara- 
panasa Gotamiputakumdru Siri Satakarni. He concluded that Chatarapana was 

* Uiderj^ 994; Buhler» ASWI, v, p. 78, no. ii. 

* But Mr. H. C. Ghosh thought that the Ru . . . might stand for Mahakshtrapa Rudradaman 
and Mahakshtrapa Rudra Siriiha, IHQ, 1951, p. 122. ® JBBRAS, xv, 31 
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the father of Yajna Sri. Prof. Rapson rejected both this reading of the legend 
and the inference drawn from it.* As regards the Nanaghat inscription, he 
remarked that Pandit Bhagavanlal Vas no doubt correct in his estimate of 
the period to which the inscriptional characters belong; but it is impossible 
to determine whether this king Vasishthiputra Chatarapana Satakarni is a 
member of a dynasty otherwise unknown . . Prof. Nilakanta Sastri could 
only suggest that the Satakarni of the Gimar record ‘may have been Siva Sri 
Satakarni, the successor of Pulumavi.^ . . . The husband of the Karddamaka 
queen, the daughter of Mahakshatrapa Rudra, may have been the brother or 
son of Siva Sri Satakarni and his successor, viz. Vasishthiputra Sri Chandra Sati.^ 

The twice defeated Satakarni of the Girnar record can be no other than 
Gautamiputra YajhaSri himself, as may be seen from the chronology sug- 
gested above. Obviously he was no son-in-law of Rudradaman, who was a 
Vasishthiputra. The Girnar date, a.d. 150, being the i6th regnal year of Sri 
Yajna -fy, the marriage of the Karddamaka princess, Rudradaman’s daughter, 
with Vasishthiputra Satakarni of Kanheri, must have been celebrated earlier 
than that year, viz. a.d. (128 + 16) = 144+y. For after that occurred the 
defeat and release of Sri Yajna by the prowess and grace of Rudradaman. 
But Vasishthiputra Chandra Sati was definitely a later king, coming second 
in succession after Yajna Sri. 

Among the predecessors of Yajna Sri Satakarni, the Pur anas mention only 
two kings, Siva Sri and Sivaskanda, as successors of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi. 
Whilst Siva Sri’s name does figure on both coins and inscriptions, Sivaskanda’s 
is completely absent from both. We need not wonder either, for this is 
true of the majority of the Satavahana rulers and does not constitute a denial 
of their existence. Mr. V. S. Bakhle made a similar assertion with regard to 
Chatarapana Vasishthiputra Satakarni of the Nanaghat epigraph dated in the 
13 th year of his reign and maintained that ‘the Puranas have probably ignored 
this king since his rule was confined to Western India’. ^ According to Mr. 
Bakhle, Siva Sri ruled only in Andhradesa and his name is indeed very dis- 
similarfrom that of Vasishthiputra Satakarni of the Kanheri grant; Vasishthi- 
putra Satakarni’s name is sufficiently distinctive to identify him with the ruler 
of the Kanheri record ; he was the real and immediate successor of Pulumavi ; 
he appointed a viceroy over the eastern provinces; this was probably Siva 
Sri; Siva Sri and Sivaskanda ate similar names; together they ruled for 
fourteen years, according to the Puranas; the same period must be assigned 
to Vasishthiputra Satakarni, whose Nanaghat record is dated in his thirteenth 
year. ‘The l^ranas have given two names of one and the same king, the 
Siva Sri of the coins. The Puranas mention only the viceroy who was ruling in 
the AndhradeSa, instead of the king himself who ruled over Maharashtra,’ for 
the Andhradesa was nearer Magadha, where the Puranic account grew up. 
Yet the real king, who was VaSishthiputra Satakarni, won such resounding 

' Op. cit., paras jo and 7a. ’ JRAS. 1926. p. 659. » JBBRAS, iii, 80. 
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successes against the Kshatrapas that after his death, Rudradaman avenged 
himself on this Va^ishthlputra's successor Yajfia Sri by twice defeating him 
and wresting away all the western regions of his dominions.* 

We cannot accuse the compilers of the Purdnas of ignorance just when it 
suits our convenience. If the Purdnas ignored the existence of VaSishthiputra 
Satakarni of the Kanheri record, they had good reasons for that, as will be 
indicated below. It is not necessary to suppose that the Satakarni of the 
Kanheri record must have necessarily ruled as one in the line of succession 
of the Satavahana kings. I agree with Pandit Bhagavanlal, Dr. Biihler, and 
Mr. Bakhle that the Vasishthiputra Satakarm of the Kanheri record is ic^entical 
with Chatarapana Vasishthiputra Satakarm of the N^aghat epigraph! Since 
the latter inscription is dated in the 13 th year of the king, I shall even Vccept 
the suggestion that the Satakarni of the Kanheri record may have ruled over 
those regions where the inscriptions are found. But when did he rule, a^id in 
which capacity? These are questions of great importance and far-reaching 
implication. We can be certain of one fact only, viz. that the marriage alliance 
between a Vasishthiputra Satakarni and Rudradaman preceded the defeats of 
Yajha Sri Satakarni by the Mahakshatrapa. For aught we know Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni may have governed those western regions during the times that 
followed Yajfia Sri’s discomfiture. 

But Mr. V. S. Bakhle would assume the existence of an independent rule 
by this Vasishthiputra Satakarni over lands so extensive that he found it 
necessary to appoint viceroys in the east. According to him Siva Sri, a king in 
the Puranic lists, was his choice for the post. We hope that Mr. Bakhle did not 
suggest this hypothesis as a counter-blast to the earlier theories of an eastern 
capital for the kingdom and a western viceroyalty at Paithan. Mr. Bakhle also 
gauged this Vasishthiputra’s prowess by the absence of the title of Maha- 
kshatrapa with the name of Jayadaman. He argued that Chashtana was the 
ruler of Ujjain, Malwa, Kathiawad, and Gujerat. ‘This territory, which was 
lost by Pulumavi, was certainly not reclaimed by him; and it must have been 
his successor, Vasishthiputra Satakarni, who did this.’ Mr. Bakhle, there- 
fore, hazarded a conjecture that ‘Vasishthiputra Satakarni conquered that 
country while it was under Jayadaman; and the latter made peace with him 
by a matrimonial alliance’.^ 

This argument in the manner of Rapson but in a different context ignores the 
evidence of the Andhau inscriptions, which show Chashtana alive and ruling 
conjointly with his grandson Rudradaman in a.d. i 50, Bakhle’s chronology 
for these kings (viz. Chashtana a.d. 86-110, Jayadaman a.d. 110-25 ; Rudra- 
daman a.d. 125-50) overlooks the fact that Chashtana survived his son and the 
question, therefore, of the latter’s purchasing peace by matrimony does not 
arise. There is no evidence to prove that while he was the contemporary of 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi (a.d. 86-114), Chashtana extended his sway any- 

* JBBRAS, lii, pp. 79-84 and also pp. 97-100. * Ibid., pp. 82 and 89. 
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where beyond the kingdom of Ujjain. The superstructure built on this 
doubtful premiss of Chashtana’s suzerainty over Kathiawad and Gujerat 
cannot, therefore, stand. 

But if the information of the Andhau inscriptions be properly appraised, 
this difficulty does not arise at all. During the later part of Pulumavji’s reign 
Chashtana seized Ujjain from him. Pulumavi died soon after this, in a.d. i 14. 
His two successors, Siva Sri and Sivaskanda, had brief reigns of seven years 
each. These kings were probably less enterprising. Taking advantage of the 
change on the Satavahana throne, Chashtana began to extend his sphere of 
political power over wider regions. This policy had proved eminently suc- 
cessful as early as a.d. i 30, as the location of the Andhau inscriptions shows. 
Chashtana was fast getting old. So his son Jayadaman probably took the field 
against the opposing Satavahana forces. His death as a mere Kshatrapa and 
during the lifetime of his father may be explained as having occurred during 
the conflict with the Satavahanas over these regions of Malwa, Gujerat, and 
Kathiawad. Rudradaman intervened to retrieve the position. His victories 
brought him recognition in the form of the extension of the empire of Ujjain 
over Malwa, Gujerat, Kathiawad, and Cutch. He was also hailed as a 
Mahakshatrapa and as an associate of his grandfather Chashtana in the 
government of the country. 

By that time, in a.d. 128, Yajna Sri Satakarni had assumed the crown of the 
Satavahana empire. The discovery of a large number of his coins in Kathia- 
wad and Gujerat does not necessarily prove that Yajna SrPs authority ex- 
tended over those regions. But it is certain that the prosperity of his king- 
dom encouraged the flow of commerce across the various frontiers. Either 
on the advice of Chashtana, who was now becoming an old man, or because of 
his own military needs, Rudradaman desired the division of the Satavahana 
house. He befriended VaSishthIputra Satakarni. The latter must have been 
a brother of Siva Sri Satakarni. He may well have distinguished himself 
in the Satavahana conflicts with the Kshatrapas of Ujjain and thereafter 
have felt greatly disappointed that Yajna Sri should get the throne and that he 
should lead a life of comparative insignificance in the north-west. But with 
his marriage into the family of the Kshatrapas of Ujjain, who were the tradi- 
tional enemies of the Satavahanas, Vasishthiputra’s chances of succeeding to 
the throne became still further diminished. If he was indeed identical with the 
VaSishthiputra of the Nanaghat record, his name, with the prefix ‘Chatarapana’ 
added to it, would seem to indicate how profoundly he was influenced by 
Kshatrapa traditions. He could never hope to be a lawful king of the 
Satavahanas and he never became one. Hence the omission of his name 
in the Puranic list. The Kanheri record furnishes a strong proof of this 
Vasishthiputra’s submission to Kshatrapa authority and influence. Admittedly 
the script of his record is the ‘exact counterpart" of that of the Gimar in- 
scription. 
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If then the language of the Gimar praiasti was Sanskrit at a time when 
Prakrit held a position of supreme dominance, it was not a solitary linguistic 
island in the midst of the Prakritic ocean. There exists a second example in 
Vasishthiputra’s Kanheri record. When we recall that the language of the 
Andhau records is Prakrit it is not difficult to assume a later date for this 
Kanheri record. When after some years of preparation Rudradaman took the 
field against Yajna Sri Satakarni about the sixteenth regnal year of the latter, 
and after inflicting two crushing defeats on him, robbed him of his western 
provinces, this Vasishthiputra Satakarni, the son-in-law of Rudradaman, was 
holding his court in the west as a feudatory of Ujjain. The Nana^hat in- 
scription of his thirteenth year may be taken to indicate the duratioi!^ of his 
newly found authority. 


No. of 

Thames of Sdtavdhana kings 

Reigns in years 

Period assigned 

Vdyu 

Matsya 

Vdyu 

Matsya 

Accepted 







B.C. 

I 

I 

Simuka .... 

23 

23 

23 

271-248 

2 

2 

Krishna .... 

18 

18 

18 

248-2^0 


3 

Satakarni (I) . . . 


10 

10 

230-220 


4 

Purnotsanga 

. . 

18 

18 

220- 202 


5 

Skandastambhi 

. . 

18 

18 

202-184 

3 

6 

Satakarni ( 11 ) . 

36 

36 

36 

184-128 


7 

Lambodara .... 

. . 

18 

18 

128-110 

4 

8 

Apilaka .... 

12 

12 

12 

110-98 


9 

Meghasvati .... 


18 

18 

98-80 


10 

Svati ..... 


18 

18 

80-62 


11 

Skandasvati 

. . 

7 

7 

62 


12 

Mrgcndra .... 


3 

3 

33-32 


13 

Kuntalasvati 

. . 

8 

8 

32-44 


14 

Svatikarna .... 


I 

1 

44-43 

5 

15 

Pulumavi (I) . . . 

24 

36 

24 

43-19 

6 

16 

Gaurakrishna. 

23 

23 

23 

B.C. I 9 -A.D. 6 

7 

17 

Hala ..... 

I 

3 

I 

A.l>. 6-7 

8 

18 

Mandulaka .... 

3 

3 

3 

7-^2 

9 

19 

Purindrasena 

21 

3 

21 

12-:^3 

10 

20 

Sundara-s\ atikarnj 

I 

I 

1 I 

33-34 

11 

21 

Chakora Svatikarna 

i 

i 

i 

34-34 

12 

22 

Sivasvati .... 

28 

28 

28 

54-62 

13 

23 

Gautamiputra-Satakarni 

21 

21 

24* 

62-86 


24 

Pulumavi ( 11 ) 

. . 

28 

28 

86-1 14 


25 

Siva Sri . 


7 

7 

114-121 


26 

Sivaskanda .... 

, . 

7 

7 

121-128 

14 

27 

Yajna Sri . 

29 

29 

29 

128-157 

*5 

28 

Vijaya .... 

6 

6 

6 

157-163 

t6 

29 

Chandra $rl ... 

3 

10 

3 

163-166 

17 

30 

l\ilumavi (III) 

7 

7 

8* 

166-174 


* Throughout this chapter, Vdyu regnal periods have been accepted wherever available; a de- 
parture, however, has been made in the case of Gautamiputra Satakarni and Pu|uniavi (III) in view 
of the epigraphic evidence. In the other cases, the Matsya data have been followed. Regarding 
Krishna, see infra^ p. 114, n. 2. 



VII 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 

sAtavAhanas 

I N attempting the history of Satavahana rule, we are treading on uncertain 
and controversial ground. It is more or less an essay in probabilities. An 
inscription here and a coin there, mixed-up relievo figures and doubtful 
architectural alinements, disputed synchronisms and uncorroborated Puranic 
texts, undated or insufficiently dated epigraphs with palaeography as ihc 
only guide to determine their sequence in time; this in brief is the nature of 
the material on which any history of the Satavahanas must be based. 

This uncertainty surrounds the figure of Simuka, the reputed founder of 
the Satavahana line of the sovereigns of Andhradesa. The Puranic statement 
which makes him the destroyer of the last of the Kanvas has already been 
shown to be unacceptable. Neither coins nor epigraphs of his are available. 
For epigraphic mention of Simuka we have to go to the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion of queen Naganika. 

Simuka is called a Raja by the Vurdnas and he is styled Raya Simuka in the 
Nanaghat inscription. This title itself need not mislead us into thinking that 
he was in any sense of the term the supreme sovereign of an independent 
state. The inscription was a later one, subsequent to the attainment of 
Sdrvabhaumatva by a descendant of Simuka. The authors of the Purdnas were 
writing the past history of a contemporary royal family, an old old family 
of unbroken succession, which could proudly trace its beginnings to the 
early half of the third century b.c. If through the whole line the succeeding 
chieftains were all kings, the authors would surely not refer to their great 
ancestor as being anything less than a king. 

The fact is that Simuka had not founded an independent state. Nor could 
he have known of his destiny as the first of a great dynasty. The Andhras 
with their ‘thirty walled towns’ were already powerful potentates, though 
it may be that they belonged to different family groups. They were easily 
forced into subserviency by Bindusara to the imperial power of Magadha. 
Simuka was probably the first to bring these several Andhra groups together 
and to oblige them to recognize him as their mutual and unique leader. He 
emerges as a prominent figure about 271 b.c., a year after the accession of 
the great Asoka Maurya. If the Buddhist sources are reliable then A^oka 
waged abitter war of succession lasting for four long years. 

In the meanwhile an inevitable consequence of the Civil War was the deci- 
sion of ASoka to make war against Kalihga, with a view to overawing all his 
potential enemies and possible rebels against his rule. But the Kalinga War, 
an overwhelming success as a show of force, was also the harbinger of an 
era of peace. Simuka and his associates were content for the time being with 

B 089 I 
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their semi-independent status. The R. E. XIII of ASoka includes the Andhras 
among the ^Hidarajas\ They are placed in this inscription next to the here- 
ditary Bhojas. Though it was too early to be certain whether Simuka’s 
leadership would be retained in his family, the Andhras themselves were 
already welded into a single power, with this chief at their head. 

Simuka held power for twenty-three years. If the first King Satavahana, 
mentioned in the later Jain legend,* was identical with Simuka, then he must 
have been a patron of Jainism during the early years of his reign. He is re- 
puted to have built Jain temples and chai^as. Later, however, he became 
a wicked king, says the legend, and was dethroned and killed. i 

Kanha, the brother and successor of Simuka,^ continued to respect the 
Mauryan sovereignty, as his predecessor had done. The Nasik inscription of 
his time is quite revealing on this point.^ It mentions the construction of a 
cave by a Mahdmdtra in charge of the Sramanas at Nasik. These monk^ must 
have been mostly Buddhists. For twelve out of the eighteen years of his 
administration Kanha was Asoka’s contemporary.^ It was inevitable that he 
should have come under the spell of Asoka’s increasing zeal for Dhamma, 
The cave is Asokan in inspiration and Satav^ana in execution. It is the earliest 
of the series of Satavahana caves at Nasik and incidentally indicates that 
Nasik was the westernmost point of Satavahana rule. Anoka’s death and the 
disturbed conditions in the Magadhan capital must have given him his 
opportunity to break off from the Mauryan yoke and to acquire an independent 
status for the regions under his authority. 

Some six years after Anoka’s demise, Kanha was succeeded in 230 b.c. by 
his son Satakarni (I), Matsya^s Mallakarni. He was the third in the order of 
Satavahana succession and ruled for ten years. After him Purnotsahga and 
Skandastambhi each had a rule of eighteen years. 

The forty-six years of rule of these three chieftains, from 230 to 184 b.c., 
were apparently uneventful within the frontiers of the Satavahana dominions. 
The unsettled conditions across their borders evidently exhausted all the 
energies of these kings in the effort to consolidate their power and to make 
it immune from dangers such as beset the reigns of Asoka’s Mauryan succes- 
sors. The Magadha empire was tottering to its fall owing to internal 
dissensions, and external invasions by the Bactrian princes of the house of 
Euthydemos. The empire was divided among the princes, Samprati at Ujjain, 

* All the Purdnas call him (Krishna) Simuka’s brother. Rapson would infer that this explains the 
absence of his name in the Nanaghat relievo inscriptions (op. cit., p. xix). Mr. Bakhle propounds a 
theory of Kanha’s usurpation of power, over-riding the claims of Satakarni, to explain his omission 
from the Nanaghaf record (JBBRAS, 1927, p. 53). These inferences are all based on the belief that 
the Satakarni of the inscription was the son of Simuka. But this is after all only a conjecture. See 
infra. ^ No. 1 144 of Uiders List. 

^ Rapson, op. cit., p. Ixvi. Pargiter gives ten years {abddn daia\ op. cit., p. 39, n. 28. Matsya has 
generally astddaia. The *asmaddasa' of some copies of Vdyu is not int^igible, except that it is nearer 
in form to oftadaia, and it may have been an error of the scribe. 
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Da£aratha at Pauliputra, Jalauka in Kashmir, and Virasena in Gandhara. 
Even as early as 206 b . c . Antiochos the Great is stated to have renewed his 
alliance with Subhagasena, probably a member of the family of Virasena. 
This was only the beginning of intrusion, though here in a friendly form. 
But from 200 b . c . onward the Bactrian (Greek) invasions began in real 
earnest. Demetrios, Apollodotus, and Menander conquered and consoli- 
dated an Indian Empire, much richer and more extensive than even 
Alexander could have ever dreamt of, including the Cis-Hindukush regions, 
the Kabul valley, the Punjab, and the Indus delta and the region of Surashtra. ‘ 
The eastern frontier of these extensive Indian possessions of the Yavanas 
was a fluid one. Most certainly they reached the Jamuna and extended east 
of that river. Their incursions must have been many and with only short 
intervals between each and the next. The Yuga Purdna^ a chapter of the 
Gdrff Samhitdy describes an eastern invasion by the ‘viciously valiant Greeks’. 
They reduced Saketa (Oudh) and the Panchala country that was the Ganga- 
Jamuna doab^ and established themselves firmly at Mathura.^ Patafijali’s 
illustrations in which he uses the imperfect tense : ‘The Yavana was besieging 
Saketa: the Yavana was besieging Madhyamika’, reveal the sore straits to 
which the country was reduced. Pataliputra was itself threatened. 

These dreadful events drove even Brihadratha, that pusillanimous Mauryan 
king, to consider whether he should not make a stand against the Greeks. 
The review of his forces, however, which he held as a preliminary to such a 
course, proved fatal to him. Magadha was badly in need of a real fighter. She 
secured him at last in 1 8 5 b.c. in Pushyamitra Suhga, the regicide and founder 
of the Suhga dynasty of Magadha. 

Pushyamitra halted the warlike inroads of the Greeks in the Madhya mika 
country and rescued the capital, Pataliputra, from any immediate danger. He 
plunged into the work of fully preparing the country to repel the foreigner. 
But in the meanwhile, indirect and unexpected help came his way from the 
side of a new power, that of the Chetis of Kalihga. Kharavela’s heroic exploits, 
recorded irv Yds HathigumpVva msctipuotv, 'mcYuded a war with the Yavatva 
Dimita in the eighth regnal year of that king. A dreadful war had broken out 
in the Greeks’ own country.^ The two houses of Euthydemos and Eucratides 
were at grips with each other. With a civil war at home, and with the great 
Kharavela out for a decisive struggle with the Greeks, Dimita or Demetrios 
preferred retreat to the uncertainties of armed conflict. The great danger to 
India passed for the time. 

The infant Andhra power, faced with a situation like this, could not hope 
to do more than to consolidate and preserve its strength at home. The 
Bactrians had so far followed the courses of rivers and travelled along plains 


’ The Perip/us notes that the coins of Apollodotus and Menander were in circulation at Broach. 
Sec cm, i, 542-3, 548. * Kern, Bfhaf Samhita, p. 57. 

^ Kielhorn, lA, vii, 266. ^ I W Purdna; sec Kern’s Samhita, p. 37. 
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in their wanderings. The difficult country separating the Satavahana kingdom 
from the Greek dominions in the north was, however, not destined to prove 
a barrier much longer. The Greeks had become the masters of Surashtra, 
and the western reaches of the Satavahana kingdom were now not far away 
from them. The defence of their northern and western boundaries became 
the dominant concern of the successors of Kanha during that fateful half- 
century which followed the death of Asoka. 

In their new King Satakarni (II) the Andhras were fortunate to find a 
champion of their cause and a protector of their interests. He came to the 
throne in 184 b.c. He seems to have immediately devoted his main attention 
to the northern and western frontiers of his kingdom. And when he found 
that a newly crowned king of Kalihga (Kharavela) had sent the forces of that 
country westward regardless of his embarrassments on the opposite bolder, 
he must have felt himself in a difficult position. But Satakarni did not give 
him battle. Perhaps he hoped that the Greeks, in their eastward expansion, 
were bound to cross swords with Kharavela, and that the latter’s initial in- 
cursions into his territories need not cause him to abandon his self-imposed 
task of keeping his armies in the west for its prompt protection if the need 
should arise. This hope was more than justified when in 175 b.c. the Greeks 
withdrew to busy themselves wholly with their internecine wars, and Satakarni 
then embarked on a career of conquest which later entitled him to emulate 
Pushyamitra, who celebrated two AJvamedhas and Rdjasuya^ and Kharavela, 
who performed a Rajasuya, 

What rendered Satakarni’s western dominions safe was his alliance with 
the powerful Arhgiya family of the west country. In her Nanaghat record, 
Naganika the queen of Satakarni described herself as a girl {bald) of that 
Maharathi who was the Amgiyakulavardhana, This was the Maharathi 
Tranakayiro of the figure-label inscriptions of the Nanaghat cave. This mar- 
riage brought greater security and power to Satakarni, who now prepared to 
pay off his old scores against his aggressive neighbour of Kalihga. 

In the meanwhile, a great many events were happening in the eastern 
regions. In 175 b.c., the very year of his triumph against the Greek forces, 
who fled from the city of Mathura in fear of him. King Kharavela raided the 
city of Rajagriha.' This was not the end of the matter. For again in his 12th 
regnal year, i.e. f. 171 b.c., he struck terror into the heart of the Magadhas 
by an invasion of their lands. In this campaign he was victorious over Brihas- 
patimitra, the king of Magadha.^ This Brihaspatimitra was obviously identical 
with Pushyamitra Suhga.-^ 

* A.fhamt ca vase mahata senifl) . . . Rajagrham Upapidayati . . . Sendvdhame Vipamucitam Mathu- 
ram apayato Yavana ra{ja) {Dimita) . . . Yaccati, 

* Bdrasame ca vase . . . m{d)gadhdnam ca vipulam bhayam jane to . . . m{aga) dha{m) ca rdjdmm Bahasa- 
timitam pade Vamdapayati. 

3 Jayaswal in JBORS, iii, pp. 476 ff., and Stcn Konow : Acta Orienta/ia, i, pp. 28-9. For 
contra see Chanda in JHQ, 1929, p, 595. 
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Kh^vela’s incursions into Magadha, perhaps in retaliation for earlier 
Magadhan invasions of Kalinga, brought in a like reaction from Pushyamitra. 
But Kharavela does not figure further in any war against the Sunga ruler. We 
have no more information about him except that he spent nine years as Yuva- 
rdjuy was twenty-four years old at the time of his accession, and that he ruled 
as king for at least thirteen years. He may have died about 169 b.c., a year 
or two after his triumph over Magadha. 

The field was clear for Pushyamitra. The Greeks were far away ; the Kalinga 
ruler was dead; and the Maurya Sachiva who was his natural enemy {prakrty- 
amitrd) was in the royal prison. Yet a relation of the latter Yajnasena had 
taken advantage of the confusion in the land to carve out an independent 
kingdom in Vidarbha. It did not take long, however, for Agnimitra, the son 
of Pushyamitra and Viceroy of VidiSa, to destroy the independence of 
Vidarbha, since it had only very recendy been established and was as weak as 
a newly planted tree.^ Vidarbha was divided between the cousins Agnimitra 
and Virasena, the river Varada forming the boundary between their king- 
doms. 

The drama Mdlavikagnimitra by the poet Kalidasa, which embodies 
Agnimitra’s exploits in these regions, refers also to a conflict between the 
Sunga prince Vasumitra and a Yavana on the southern bank of the river 
Sindhu. The identity of this Greek prince is not yet established, but it is 
accepted that he was a Bactrian. The immediate cause of the quarrel was the 
horse let loose by Pushyamitra preliminary to the Asvamedha sacrifice. After 
the successful termination of this campaign, Pushyamitra felt entitled to cele- 
brate the old sacrifices of Aivamedha and Rdjasuja, He performed the former 
twice, and according to Uttara Harivama he was the first to revive these 
sacrifices which had not been performed since the death of King Janamejaya.^ 

Pushyamitra’s war on Vidarbha may have to be assigned to the period im- 
mediately following the death of Kharavela in c. 169 b.c. The circumstances 
that brought him into power precluded any such war during the early years 
after his accession. Yajnasena’s declaration of Vidarbha’s independence 
occurred after the Sunga revolution and the imprisonment of the Maurya 
Sachiva. Vidarbha must have enjoyed a few years of independence even to 
merit its description as acirddhisthita. Soon thereafter followed Kharavela’s 
invasions of Magadha in 175 and 17 1 b.c. In this quick succession of political 
occurrences it is difficult to place the Sunga war against Vidarbha and its 
resettlement under the cousins Agnimitra and Virasena. It may perhaps be 
assigned to c. 168 b.c. Though it ended in a victory for the Sungas, the 
Vidarbha war initiated a chain of events for which Pushyamitra had not bar- 
gained. Hardly had he celebrated his successes with the observance of Asva- 

* AcirSdhiffhita navasamropana — iithila — staru, 

* Kharavda had earlier celebrated the Rdjasifya. He was a Jaina and this may perhaps explain 
'^'hy it was that Pushyamitra got aU the credit for the revival of these practices. 
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medha^ than an enemy more formidable than Yajnasena came to grips with 
him. As Prof. Rapson says: Tt seems clear from what is known of the 
general history of the period that any such incursion by the Suhgas into Vi- 
darbha must inevitably have brought them into collision with the Andhras. . . . 
This was merely an episode in the struggle in which the Andhras were 
finally triumphant.’* 

After the death of Kharavela, the power of Kalinga died down as quickly 
as it had risen. The Svargapuri cave inscription records the establishment 
of a cave by his chief queen, daughter of rdjan Lalaka, great-grandson of 
Hathisiihha.^ Nothing more is known of these persons. Information ofjsome 
importance is forthcoming from the Manchapuri inscription, which metltions 
a Idng of Kalinga, Kudepa Siri by name, who styled himself Aira, Maharaja, 
Mahameghavahana. Prince Vadukha is also referred to in another part of 
the same cave.^ Except that Kudepa Siri appropriated all the high-sounding 
titles which king Kharavela really deserved, he appears to have accomplished 
nothing. His name suggests, if it has indeed any particular significance, the 
Satavahana influence that had come over Kalinga. Mr. R. D. Banerji remarks : 
‘after Kudepasiri the pall of dense darkness again descends on the history of 
Kalinga, and most probably the country was subjugated by the Satavahanas 
before their conquest of Magadha in the ist century b.c.’^ 

During the first two decades of his reign, Satakarni (II) was not merely 
an interested spectator. He was slowly but very surely building up his power. 
A study of his early coins seems to show that he brought West Malwa under 
his sway. These are ‘invariably round pieces while those of Besnagar and 
Eran are nearly all square’. In accordance with this observation of General 
Cunningham, Prof. Rapson attributed the provenance of the oldest .known 
coins of the dynasty, which bear the legend Ratio Siri-Sdtasa^ to West Malwa 
rather than to East Malwa.s Akara and Avanti, with their capitals respectively 
at Bhilsa and Ujjain, were ‘usually independent states’ and neither the 
Suhgas nor the Kanvas ever appear to have ruled over Avanti or Western 
Malwa. Prof. Rapson observed the striking similarity between the characters 
of the coin legend Ram Siri-Sdtasa and those of the Nanaghat relievo inscrip- 
tion Dm^Ndyanikdya Ram ca Siri-Sdtakanim and remarked that ‘it can scarcely 
be explained except by supposing that they belong to the same period and 
refer to the same king’. 

With Avanti already annexed to his dominions and Kalinga brought within 
the orbit of his power, Satakarni (II) determined to bid for the possession of 
Eastern Malwa as well. We are not certain of the exact date of this occurrence. 
His reign of fifty-six years, by far the longest in the dynasty, may here be of 
some significance. Coming into power just a year after Pushyamitra Sunga, 


* CHI, i, pp. 519. 531. 

’ Ibid., pp. i6o-t; LudirsN(&. 1547-48. 
» Op. cit., xcii and xciii. 


* hi, xiii, 159; iMders No. 1346. 
^ History of Orissa, p. 83. 
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Satakarni survived him nineteen long years, bringing his reign to a close in 
128 B.c. His attempts on Eastern Malwa may have taken place during the 
very last years of Pushyamitra Suhga or in the early years of Agnimitra’s rule. 
As Menander appears to have taken ^akala during the lifetime of Pushyamitra 
himself,^ this Satavahana inroad into the Suhga Viceroyality of East Malwa 
may be assigned to the same period. The celebration of two Asvamedhas and 
a Rajas uyahy Satakarni (II), in which he followed the example of Pushyamitra, 
would suggest the triumph of the former over the latter or over his armies 
while he was still ruling in Magadha. 

The story of Satakarhi’s successes in East Malwa is obtained from the 
evidence of his coins and of an inscription on the S^chi gateway. Western 
India produced certain potin and copper coins, bearing part of the legend 
Ratio Sdtakanisa, They are square in form and bear close resemblance to the 
coins of Eran (East Malwa).^ The Bhilsa Tope inscription is inscribed on 
the south gateway at Sanchi. It records the donation of a Vasishthiputra 
Ananda, the foreman of the artisans of Siri Satakani. Dr. Biihler and General 
Cunningham believed that the Satakani of this inscription and of the Nana- 
ghat record were identical.^ R. P. Chanda questions Dr. Biihlcr’s palaeogra- 
phical judgement in this case. As has already been observed,^ chronological 
exactitude is not obtainable on the basis of palaeography alone. Mr. Chanda, 
however, agrees in identifying Siri Satakam of this Sanchi inscription with No. 
6 of the Matsya list, who is no other than Satakarni (II).® ‘The conquest of 
East Malwa marks the north-eastern limit to which the progress of the 
Andhra power can be traced from the evidence of inscriptions and coins. 

Satakarni (II) now felt entitled to round off his signal successes by the 
performance ojf a great many Vedic sacrifices. The Nanaghat epigraph of 
Queen Naganika recounts among others the celebration of Asvamedka^ 
^jasuya^ Agnyddheya^ &c. The words Yanehi Yithattiy ‘the sacrifices were 
offered’, used in the epigraph suggests that at the time of the inscribing of 
the record King Satakarni was no longer alive and that his wife was com- 
memorating the great Brahmanical revival during the reign of her lord as 
symbolized by those sacrifices in which she herself had been associated with 
him. 

The reign of Satakarni (II) was in fact successful from beginning to end. 
He had come to the throne at a time extremely critical and altogether momen- 
tous in the history of the Satavahana kingdom and indeed in the history of all 
India. He was a great conqueror even in an age of conquerors; a great king 
even when such rulers were not rare. A Demetrios, a Kharavela, and a Pushy- 
amitra: such names distinguished the age when Satakarni (II) essayed to 
build an empire. As the Nwaghat epigraph records, he was vira^ Juray aprati- 

* CH/, i, 519. * CAI, p. xcv and pi. i, nos. 5 to 12. 

^ Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 264; Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p. 13; -El, ii, 88. 

^ Sec stpra, * MASI, no. i, p. 15. ® CHI, i, 334. 
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hatachakray znADakshimpathapati. The kingdom of Malwa, both east and west, 
the extensive Dakshinapatha and the kingdom of Kalihga all acknowledged 
his supreme authority. He steered the ship of the Satavahana State trium- 
phantly into harbour. Imperial Magadha lay within reach. 

But if any such hopes had ever thrilled the hearts of the Satavahana hosts, 
Satakarni’s death in 128 b.c. effectively put an end to them. The brilliance of 
his successes did not inspire the souls of his successors; it depressed them. 
They did not reach out for Magadha but recoiled before the idea of doing so, 
and the chance of a century was frittered away. Not before a hundred years 
passed after his death do we find a Satavahana king entertaining thoughts 
similar to those of his great predecessor and working for their bettet and 
greater fulfilment. \ 

The Nanaghat record and the relievo inscriptions there show that Qil^een 
Naganika, the wife of Satakarni (II), was the mother of Vedisiri and Sati'^iri. 
Even if she did in fact govern the kingdom as Regent during the minority of 
Vedisiri, as Dr. Biihler and Prof. Rapson would have us believe, there is 
at least no evidence to show that any of her sons ever ascended the Satavahana 
throne. Of the eight successors of Satakarni (II) before Pulumavi (I), the 
Vdju Purdna notices only one, Apilaka by name. He was the son of Lambo- 
dara and ruled for twelve years. A copper coin of this king comes to us from 
the Central Provinces.^ The legend on it shows that King Apilaka bore both 
Siva and Sri as prefixes to his name. With his reign (110-98 b.c.) began the 
dwindling of the Satavahana dominions which reduced them eventually 
once again to the status of a mere Deccani power. 

The loss of the northern provinces of the Satavahana kingdom cannot be 
dated with certainty. An inscription from Besnagar, near Bhilsa, records the 
erection of a stone column in honour of Vasudeva by Heliodorus, son of Dio, 
an inhabitant of TakshaSila.^ He was an ambassador from the Great King 
Antialkidas to King Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, then in the fourteenth year of 
his reign. Besides revealing the diplomatic relations between Takshasila and 
VidiSa, the inscription is clear that the kingdom of Vidisa had passed from 
the hands of the Satavahanas. The inscription does not state when this 
transference occurred. It is, however, clear that King Kasiputra Bhaga- 
bhadra was the gainer and that he had been king for fourteen years at the time 
of the embassy of Heliodorus. 

Sir John Marshall identified the Kasiputra of this record with the fifth 
Sunga king, variously termed Bhadraka, Ardraka and Odruka, Andhraka 
and Antaka in the Bhdgavata^ Vishnu^ and Matsja Purdnas respectively. ^ 

Mr. Jayaswal and Prof. Rapson have taken him for the penultimate Sunga 
king, Bkdga or Bhdgavata of the Purdnas.^ Mr. H. C. Raychaudhuri believes 

* EHAC, pp. 39-40. * JRAS^ 1909, p. 1092. * A Guide to Sanchi^ p. 1 1 n. 

^ JBORS, Dec. 1917, pp. 473-5. Mr. Jayaswal identifies the fifth king with one U^ka of the 
Pabhosa inscription, see ^so CHI, i, 521. 
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that ‘the view of Marshall seems to be the more probable".* He argued that the 
‘discovery of another Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription (of the twelfth year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata) . . . proves that there was at 
VidiSa a king named Bhagavata to be distinguished from king Kasiputra 
Bhagabhadra". 

Marshall’s view ignores the regnal period which the Purdnas assign to the 
5 th Suhga king. As in the name, so in the duration of his reign, there has been 
an error in the Purdnas. They assign either two or seven years for this king, 
but in no case more than the latter period. The record under question, belong- 
ing to the 14th regnal year of the king, precludes his identification with the 
fifth Sunga monarch. The other record referred to by Raychaudhuri need 
not suggest two different kings in Vidisa about that time. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent the identification of Maharaja Bhagavata with the 
Bhagabhadra of the Besnagar inscriptions. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, the Bhagabhadra who was lord of Vidisa in the 
14th year of his reign was the last but one Suhga sovereign, the Bhaga or 
Bhagavata of thc[Purdnas. He reigned for thirty-two years, from 1 1 5 to 8 3 b.c., 
ten years before the Kanva usurpation in 74 b.c. The embassy of Heliodorus 
to the Court of Bhagabhadra must, therefore, be assigned to c. loi b.c. A 
margin of a year on either side may be allowed. As Apilaka reigned until 
98 B.C., he was the Satavahana contemporary of Bhaga Sunga, and in his reign 
the Satavahana empire was shorn of the northern districts conquered by 
Satakarni (II). 

From the close of Apilaka’s reign to the accession of Pulumavi (I) in 43 
B.C., there were six Satavahana rulers. Within that period of fifty-five years 
they did nothing worthy of record or even anything to make their names 
worthy of mention by the compiler of the V^u Pur dm. Yet their empire in 
the Deccan appears to have remained intact till the reign of Kuntala Sata- 
karni, the thirteenth king of the line. He is mentioned in Vatsyayana’s 
Kdmasutra^^ and if his name has any significance at all he must have ruled over 
the country of Kuntala. Prof. Kane describes it as ‘the country from the 
Bhima and the Krsna to some distance beyond the Tuhgabhadra, which also 
included Kolhapur and other Southern Maratha States such as Miraj, Bel- 
gaum, and the Dharwar districts, a portion of the Nizam’s dominions and of 
the Mysore State and the North Kanara’.^ If this be accepted and in view also 
of Pulumavi I’s great success in arms in the third quarter of the first century 
B.C., we may assume that the inherent strength of the Satavahana power was 
well preserved during those difficult years by the successors of Satakarni (II). 
This success may have been partly due to the waning fortunes of the Bac- 
trian Greeks in India and elsewhere. 

While the question of supremacy in Eastern India and the Deccan was 

* PHAI, 3id edition, pp. 270-1. * Chowkhamba Sanskrit Senes, p. 149. 

* Ancient Geography of Maharashtra, p. 38. Sec also Bakhlc, op. cit., pp. 92 ff. 
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being hotly contested among the powers of Magadha, Kalihga, and Andhra, 
a similar struggle engulfed the lands of the Greeks, who had earlier threatened 
the safety of all the three kingdoms. As Justin says, ‘Almost at the same time 
that Mithridates ascended the throne among the Parthians, Eukratides 
began to reign among the Bactrians; both of them being great men. . . .Euk- 
ratides carried on several wars with great spirit.* Indeed their struggle for 
power and territory had now shifted from the Indian soil to Bactria and the 
north-west frontier of India. In this ‘cruel and most lamentable war in their 
own kingdom, caused entirely by themselves*, Demetrios lost everything 
west of the Hindukushby the end of 167 b.c.* As Eukratides is found tqj have 
issued a new series of coins in 166 b.c., this fact may be taken to indicate the 
final defeat and death of Demetrios in the preceding year.^ \ 

Eukratides was now master of Seistan, Arachosia, Aria, Bactria, and 
Sogdiana. He carried war into India. This time Apollodotus died fighting 
Eukratides in c, 162 b.c. His kingdom of Alexandria-Kapisa became a pro- 
vince of Eukratides’ dominions. Eukratides would fain have added to his 
Indian possessions but his eastern advance was probably checked by Menan- 
der and thereafter the grave news that Mithridates had invaded his homelands 
demanded his immediate return. Mithridates* earlier conquest of Media 
in 16 1 B.c. had augmented his military resources by bringing him the §akas 
as mercenaries or allies. To conquer him was wellnigh impossible. Eukratides 
lost his dominions and his own life at the same time. As Justin says, ‘his end 
was to be conquered by the Parthians; however, he fought well first. *^ 

Now that Apollodotus had died, in c. 162 b.c., Menander became the sole 
and effective support of the Euthydemid cause in India. Following the re- 
treat of Demetrios and the general abandonment of the Madhyadesa, Men- 
ander formed a new frontier, with Mathura for its easternmost stronghold 
and with the Chambal as frontier west of the Jamuna. He ruled from Mathura 
to the Upper Indus and his coins prove that he held Gandhara as well.+ 
Menander died sometime between 150 and 145 b.c., almost at the same 
time as his rival Pushyamitra Suhga, whose life ended in 148 b.c. His wife 
Agathocleia, the daughter of Demetrios, became regent for her son Strato 
I, a minor. This brought Heliocles, the son and successor of Eukratides, once 
again on the Indian scene. His invasion of India added to his dominions 
the provinces of Takshasila and Gandhara. Strato I was driven back to his 
father’s realms east of the Jhelam. Menander’s extensive dominions now 
began to break up and the Greek provinces of Surashtra and Sind had to 
shift for themselves. 

* Kem, 'brhat Samhitd^ p. 38. * Tarn, GBI, pp. 197 ff. 

^ Tam assigns the death of Eukratides to 159 b.c. and not to the conventional date 155 b.c. (see 
op. cit., p. 219). 

^ Tam believes that Eukratides must have made a treaty with Menander at the time of his 
homeward march (op. cit., pp. 216-17). Either as a result of it or by force of arms, Menander 
recovered Gandhara or most of it. 
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Antialkidas, the immediate successor of Heliocles me. 150 b . c .,^ was the 
last of the line of Eukratides. It was this king who sent Heliodorus to the 
Suhga court. The purpose of the embassy is not clear. Perhaps the Saka in- 
vasion of India which may have begun any time after 120 b.c. was partly 
responsible for it. 

The Saka or Scythian subjects of Parthia gave no little trouble to their 
kings — ^Mithridates I, Phraates II, and Artabanus I. They were always turbu- 
lent, almost independent, and even aggressive. They were never really sub- 
ject to Parthia until they were conquered by Mithridates II. Under that king 
Parthia was fortunate to be able to hold back the Saka hordes, who were 
desperately in need of lands in which to settle, for their own homelands had 
been occupied by the Yueh-ci. Thus diverted, these Sakas forced themselves 
into India, where they established a kingdom in the country of the lower 
Indus — Patalene, Cutch, and Surashtra. By 80 b.c. they had moved up the 
river Indus under the leadership of Maues, who as early as 70 b . c . had usurped 
Greek rule west of the Jhelam. Gandhara and the Western Punjab including 
Taksha^ila were under his sway. He adopted the Parthian title ‘king of kings’ 
on his coins. About the same time Vonones, a Pahlava (Parthian), became 
the ruler of Arachosia and Seistan. Like Maues, he too assumed the imperial 
title. The exact relationship between the two is not known. Vonones is dis- 
tinctly a Parthian name. But names are not sure proofs of nationality because 
the same family includes both the Saka and the Pahlava names. However, 
Azes I appears to have made himself master of the territorial possessions of 
both Maues and Vonones.^ He extended his authority as far east as Mathura 
and consolidated the Saka-Pahlava power in India. He is said to have founded 
the ‘Vikrama’ era beginning in 58 b . c .3 ‘Almost everything in Asia between 
the Euphrates and the Jumna which Greeks had once ruled had now passed 
into the hands of peoples from the northern steppes.’^ 

While Azes I and his successors were ruling as suzerains, their vast Indian 
dominions were administered by their agents called Satrapas or Kshatrapas, 
who exercised almost sovereign powers within their respective jurisdictions. 
Of the Satrapal families, the most important were those of TakshaSila, 
Mathura, Surashtra, and Malwa. 

Thus the elimination of the Greek power from India did not bring per- 
manent relief to the Satavahanas of the Deccan. When Pulumavi (I) ascended 
the throne in 43 b.c., he found the political map of India very like what it had 
been in the days of Satakarni (II). Only this time it was not the Greeks but the 
Saka-Pahlavas who dominated the land. The Suhgas had been overthrown in 
73 b.c. and the Kanva dynasty had been founded in Magadha. But Vasudeva, 
through whom Devabhuti, the ‘over-libidinous Suhga’ king, was ‘reft of his 

* This is the date sug^?cstcd by Tarn. Rapson gives f. 120 B.c. for the accession of \ntialkidas. 

* The relationsiiip of Azes I to Maues and Vonones is a much disputed point. See PHAI^ 3rd 

edition, pp. 293->3oo; C///, i, 572-4. * CH 7 , i, 571. ^ Tam, op. cit.,p. 350. 
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life’, did not become master of all the Suhga possessions. Malwa and other 
lands in Central India were in the hands of the foreigners and the Kanvas 
came in possession of only a much depleted Magadha empire. According 
to the PurdnaSy Vasudeva ruled for 9 years, his son Bh^umitra for 14, and 
his grandson Narayana for 12. Within 5 years of the Pulumavi’s accession to 
the Satavahana throne, Narayana Kanva was succeeded by his son SuSarman. 
The Kanva kings were weak and incapable of any exertion either in order to 
defend the land from aliens or even to save their own lives. The fall of 
Magadha was certain and imminent. Who should take it was the question. 
Pulumavi was quite determined that it should not be the foreigner. And when 
he struck the blow in 28 b.c., Magadha fell to him like a ripe fruit; Susatman, 
the last Kanvayana, was killed by the Andhra ruler; Satakarni’s former con- 
quests of Avanti and Akara also came once again under Satavahana rule. 

But in the very success of Pulumavi, the ‘extirpator’ of the Kanva dynasty, 
lay also his weakness. He now presided over a far-flung empire with too 
elongated a frontier to defend against an external enemy. With Susarman’s 
death, a night, neither calm nor cloudless, descended upon Magadha. For the 
first time, the Satavahanas became the only Indian power with whom the 
Saka overlords of the north had to reckon. The latter were probably forced 
to abandon Malwa, which lay on the Andhra-Magadhan route.* The in- 
tegrity of the Western dominions and the security of the Satrapy of Mathura 
were alike threatened. 

The Saka-Pahlava overlords of the north, therefore, prepared themselves 
to beat down the Satavahana menace. Pujumavi himself survived his great 
exploit for only five years. His death in 19 b.c. made it easy for the Western 
Kshatrapas to regain the lands wrested from them earlier by the Satavahana 
king.2 Nahapana, the Western Kshatrapa, went farther still to conquer and 
annex even the Satavahana provinces of Northern Maharashtra and Aparanta. 
This Nahapana, who was apparently connected with the Mathura Kshatrapas, 
must have received considerable assistance from his contemporary at 
Mathura, Mahakshatrapa Rajuvula, ‘King of Kings, the Saviour’.^ Indeed 
Rajuvula’s title ‘the Saviour’ here assumes a special significance. 

Hardly two years had passed since Pujumavi’s death and Gaurakrishna’s 
accession in 19 b.c., when Ushabhadata, the husband of Dakshamitra, the 
daughter of Nahapana, is found at Nasik recording the construction of a 
cave for the monks. Within five years after that date, by 12 b.c. (year 46 of 
Ayama’s record at Junnar), Nahapana became master of wide regions includ- 
ing Malwa, Southern Gujerat, and Northern Konkan, from Broach to 

* The Periplus {c. a.d. 60) speaks of Ujjain as the former capital of the kingdom of Nambanus. 

^ The Kshatrapas of Surashtra and Msdwa are generally called the * Western Kshatrapas’, as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘Northern Kshatrapas’ or Kshatrapas of Taxila and Mathura. The Western 
Kshatrapas included at least two distinct families — the Khakharata to which Bhumaka and Nahapana 
belonged, and Karddamaka, to which Chashtana and his descendants were affiliated. 

3 Bakhle,/BB/L4i’,iii,6i. 
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Sopara and the Nasik and Poona districts^ and thus rose from the status of a 
mere Kshatrapa in the year 41 {c. 17 b.c.) to that of Mahakshatrapa in the 
year 46 (12 b.c.). 

King Gaurakrishna, during his long rule of twenty-five years from 19 b.c. 
to A.D. 6, presided over the disintegration of the Satavahana empire. How un- 
popular he must have been with his contemporaries and the later compilers 
of the Purdms is easily seen in the variety of epithets heaped upon him by the 
Purdnas,^ Riktavarna, Vikrishna, Arishtakarma, and Anishtakarma; such 
names are not given to a king without intentional significance. 

After Gaurakrishna came Hala. His was a brief reign of one year. Yet he 
won for himself a niche among the great poets of all time. He collected and 
edited a number of erotic verses, gdtkas^ of excellent taste and elegance.^ But 
we have practically no evidence of any of the political events of his reign 
except what is supplied by a later work, Uldvati. Allowing for all misstate- 
ments and distortions, this document connects him with an expedition to the 
eastern part of his realm, Saptagodavarl, identified with modern Daksharama 
in the Godavari District. 

During the reigns that followed from a.d. 7 to 62 a succession of rulers, 
all of little merit or importance, ascended the Andhra throne. Khakharata 
pressure against the western possessions of the Satavahanas went on increas- 
ing. The Satavahana ports of Sopara and Kalyan were closed to all commerce 
by the action of Nahapana’s successors, and all trade found its way across 
difficult country to the Western Kshatrapa port of Barygaza (Broach). The 
economic life of the kingdom was becoming completely disorganized. The 
prospects were bleak, therefore, when Gautamiputra Satakarni took over the 
reins of government in a.d. 62. The only alleviating feature in the picture was 
that about the time of his accession the great Saka-Pahlava empire disin- 
tegrated and broke up into several small principalities, each under an inde- 
pendent Kshatrapa ruler. Gautamiputra, therefore, was saved the necessity of 
pitting himself against one single mighty empire in the north. 

Gondopharnes was the last great king of the Saka-Pahlava line. Coming to 
the throne in a.d. 19, he appears to have conquered some Parthian dominions 
in addition to his inherited possessions. The manner in which he styled him- 
self ‘great king, suprem king of kings’ suggests that he claimed authority 
over others who also styled themselves ‘great king, king of kings’. As Rapson 
remarks, ‘such a style can only mean that, even in the reign of Gondopharnes, 
the allegiance of the governors to the suzerain was becoming merely nomi- 
nar .3 Gondopharnes died sometime after a.d. 45, and the reign of his succes- 
sor Pacores marked the rapid extinction of the Saka-Pahlava power. The 
Kushana conquest of the Kabul valley and North-west India was complete by 
a.d. 78, when an inscription from Taxila describes a ‘great king, supreme 
king of kings, son of the Gods, the Kushana’, who was obviously Vima 

* Sec C/C, pp. Ixvi-lxvii. * See infra, ^ CHI, i, 580. 
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Kadphises.* Eleven more years passed before the Kushana suzerainty came to 
be acknowledged in the lower Indus delta in a.d. 89.2 The Saka-Pahlava 
princes, however, still ruled their own provinces, though as Kushana feuda- 
tories. But as the Periplus states, these Tarthian’ princes remained their old 
selves, turbulent, perpetually quarrelsome, and intent upon internecine 
quarrels for supremacy. This state of affairs offered a strong temptation to 
conquerors like Gautamiputra to interfere in the hope of appropriating the 
possessions of all the contesting parties. 

Gautamiputra made elaborate preparations for war as may be inferred 
from his inscriptions at Nasik and Karle, for his actual campaign only began 
about the i8th year of his reign (a.d. 80). He first won back the territories 
on his western borders from the Khakharata successors of Nahapana. Both 
his Nasik and his Karle grants were issued from the Vijayaskandavam of 
Govardhana. In these first major battles the contingents from Vaijayanti\dis- 
tinguished themselves. The whole land was ultimately regained for the 
Satavahanas and it soon became settled as a part of their dominions. 

But Gautamiputra would not rest content with these small gains. He was 
determined to recover for the Satavahanas the position which they had for- 
merly held under his great predecessors, Satakarni (II) and Pulumavi (I). 
He had only six more years in which to accomplish this, for he died in a.d. 
86. But within that period his success was phenomenal. How far he realized 
his ambition to recover the imperial position of the Satavahanas may be 
gathered from the description of his dominions and personality recorded by his 
mother, GotamiBalasri. The territories included the countries of Asika, Asaka, 
Mujaka, Surashtra, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti; 
the mountainous regions of Vindhya, Achavata, Pariyatra, Sahya, Kanhagiri, 
Siritana, Malaya, Mahendra, Seta, and Chakora, and extended as far as the 
seas on either side.3 He imposed his will on the kingly order. He was comely 
in countenance like the lotus in bloom, immensely strong, and a warrior of 
renown. He never lost a battle, and was a terror to his enemies yet did not 


* Discovered by Sir John Marshall. It is dated in the month of Ashadha^ in the year 1 36, ayasa -- 
of Azes. It is of the era which begins in 58 b.c. and therefore is equivalent to that of a.d. 78. 

^ The SuiVihara inscription dated in the nth regnal year of Kanishka. Sec Hoemlc, I Ay 1881, 
p. 324. 

’ Asika = Rishika, possibly between the Krishna and the Godavari south of Asaka; Asaka - 
South-east province of the Hyderabad State and the Godavari Dt. ; Mu\aka = The district round 
about Paithan; Surashtra = Southern Kathiaw'ad; Kukura = probably a portion of eastern Raj- 
putana; Aparanta =■ North Konkan and North Maharashtra inclusive of Nasik and Karle districts; 
Anupa ■-= A district on the upper Narmada, with Mahishmati as capital; I Idarbha Berar; Akara 
= East Malwa, with Vidi^ as capital; Avanti -- West Malwa with Ujjain as capital. 

Vindhya — Eastern Vindhyas; Acivata Vindyhas south of Malwa; Pariyatra = Aravali and 
Western Vindhyas; Sahya = Western Ghats; Kanhagiri = Kanhcri; Siri-tana = Sri Saila; Malaya 
= Western Ghats to the south of Nilgiri; Mahendra = Eastern Ghafs, between the Mahanadi and 
Godavari; Seta unidentified; Chakora = In the same locality as Sri Saila. 

For further information sec Pt. I, Geography of the Deccan, and also EHD, p. 29; CIC, 
PP- 3*“5 ; JBBRAS, iii, 73 ; AHRSy iv, 23 ff.;EHACy pp. 62-3 and n. 73 ; SI, pp. 172, 196, 198. 
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harm them if he could avoid it. He humbled the power and pride of the 
Kshatriyas, destroyed the Yavanas, Sakas, and Pahlavas and extirpated the 
family of Khakharatas. He was uniquely skilled as an archer, absolute as a 
sovereign, a figure of heroic mould. Over all the fortresses of his enemies, 
deemed impregnable hitherto, his flag now fluttered in the breeze. 

Though an absolute king, Gautamiputra was benevolent to his subjects 
and a father to his people. He understood the needs of his times and of his 
country and so conducted himself as to fulfil the duties of the trivarga- 
dharma^ artha^ and kdma. He shared the sorrows and the pleasures of those 
over whom he ruled. A pious and orthodox Brahman, he was meticulous in 
maintaining caste-purity. The most devoted of sons, he was tireless in the 
service of his mother. He restored the glory of the royal Satavahana family. 
Thus he won fame for himself, for his mother, for the long line of his ancestors, 
for his people, and for his country. 

Vasishthiputra Pulumavi (II) was indeed fortunate to inherit such vast 
dominions from his father in a.d. 86. As many as eight inscriptions refer to 
his reign. Four are from Nasik,^ two belong to Karle,^ one hails from Ama- 
ravati ,3 and another from Dharanikota.^ Many coins have been found in the 
Andhradesa, and these are generally assumed to have belonged to him. 
Ptolemy records this king as having been a contemporary of Chashtana of 
Ujjain. This abundance of evidence for his reign does not, however, indicate 
that he was any greater than or even the equal of his father Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. 

Pulumavi is styled Dakshindpathdvara in Gotami-Balasri’s inscription dated 
in his 19th regnal year = a.d. 105. He was entitled to that hiruda on the 
ground of his father’s conquests. Personally he achieved nothing. His vast 
inheritance was not entirely a blessing since it necessarily involved much 
additional responsibility. The unsettled conditions which prevailed in the 
north, due to the coming of the Kushanas and the perpetual rivalries of the 
$aka Kshatrapas, had to some extent facilitated Gautamiputra’s victories. 
Thus at the time of Pulumavi’s accession to the throne we find the Kushanas 
fairly settled in North-west India and extending their suzerainty over Saka 
Satrapies to the east and south. By a.d. 89, the date of the Sui Vihar inscrip- 
tion, Kanishka had imposed his authority over the lower Indus country and in 
his year 23 (78+23 = a.d. ioi), his sovereignty was already acknowledged in 
Mathura. 5 The very next year his son Vasishka appears as reigning at Mathura. 
V. A. Smith assumes that Vasishka and Huvishka were both sons of Kanishka 

* Nasik Inscriptions 1, 2, 3, and 25. See El, viii. 

* Karlc Inscriptions nos. 17 and 21. See iv. ^ ASS'I, i, 100. ^ El, xxiv, 256-8. 

* Kanishka’s inscriptions at Mathura are dated in the years 21 and 23 . 1 assume with Rapson that 
Kanishka was the founder of the $aka era which began in a.d. 78. Kanishka’s later Mathura inscrip- 
tion should, therefore, be assigned to a.d. ioi. According to Smith, Kanishka’s rule began in r. 
A.D. 120 and terminated about a.d. 160, For a discussion of the Kushana chronology see 
PHAI, pp. 317-27. 
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and that with Vasishka predeceasing his father, Huvishka succeeded to the 
whole empire of Kanishka.* Huvishka’s epigraphs show him as ruler of 
Mathura between the years 33 and 60 ( = a.d. 111-38). 

The proximity of the Kushana power in Mathura to the now extensive 
Satav^ana empire must have produced the usual repercussions. Ptolemy’s 
notices have been taken as indicating that Chashtana had acquired the Avanti 
country some time between the years a.d. 105 and 114.^ Chashtana’s coins, 
which show similarities with the Saka coins of Mathura, and his title of 
Kshatrapa, which suggests that he was subordinate to a suzerain, have led 
historians to believe that Chashtana must have been entrusted by the Kushana 
monarch with the conquest of the northern provinces of the Andhra 
empire. If this be correct then Chashtana’s wresting of Uj jain from Pulhmavi 
cannot have been an isolated incident of its kind. Several such attacksWust 
have been made on Gautamiputra’s earlier conquests in Central Indi^ and 
Rajputana. This opinion is fully borne out by the Buddhist image inscription 
of Vasishka of the year 28 (= a.d. 106) discovered at Sanchl.3 It demonstrates 
clearly that simultaneously with Chashtana’s invasion of Avanti occurred also 
the attack on Akara, and that Pulumavi lost both of those provinces. Chash- 
tana’s coins have been found in Gujerat and Surashtra. But we cannot be de- 
finitely certain that the Satavahana losses during the last years of Pulumavi 
included those provinces also. The mere provenance of coins cannot estab- 
lish the Saka conquest of these regions. The first epigraphic evidence of such 
an event is seen in the Andhau inscriptions of a.d. 130, where Rudradaman’s 
name occurs together with that of his grandfather Chashtana. The conquest of 
these provinces may, therefore, have taken place in the Post-Pulumavi period 
before A.D. 130. 

The existence of Pulumavi’s inscriptions at Amaravati and at Dharanikota 
and the large number of his coins which have been found in the Andhra 
regions combine to indicate his increasing interest in the eastern provinces of 
his realm. The Dharanikota epigraph is dated in his 25 th regnal year (= a.d. 
III). This fact may also suggest that he had already begun to feel the hope- 
lessness of the Satavahana struggle for supremacy in the north. Ptolemy’s 
notice of Baleokuros at Hippokura as being contemporary with Pulumavi 
at Paithan is another pointer in the same direction. For it shows the increasing 
tendency on the part of Pulumavi to divest himself of responsibility as 
far as possible. But, as later became evident, the consequent devolution of 
authority meant an equivalent weakening of royal power. 

Pulumavi (II) was succeeded in a.d. 114 by ^iva Sri. The latter and his 
successor Sivaskanda each ruled for seven years. They had to endure the 
unwelcome sight of the growing power of the house of Chashtana which 
expanded so rapidly as to reach Cutch in the west by a.d. i 30. It is not possible 
to be certain as to which of the intervening provinces were conquered by the 

* EHI, 4th edition, p. 286. * Sec supra.^ p. 107. * Biihler, El, ii, 369-70- 
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Karddamakas, the house of Chashtana. But the position of the province of 
Cutch in relation to Avanti or Western Malwa would suggest that both 
Chashtana and Jayadaman and Chashtana and Rudradaman had advanced 
rather cautiously from the northern frontiers before actually risking a direct 
invasion of the heart of the empire. And in spite of this pusillanimous hesita- 
tion some bitter conflicts appear to have taken place between the Saka 
and the Satavahana forces. Indeed Chashtana’s son Jayadaman, as already 
recorded above, lost his life in fighting his Andhra enemies. 

Gautamiputra Yajna Sri’s accession in a.d. 128 was both a threat and a 
warning to Rudradaman. If Yajna Sri’s succession was really a usurpation of 
the power of Vasishthiputra Satakarm, the brother of Sivasvati, as suggested 
earlier in this book, then the Satavahana had personal as well as political 
motives for hatred of his opponent. In his Girnar inscription dated a.d. i 50 
king Rudradaman is described as an {a)prdnocchvdsdipurusa-vadhanivritti~krta- 
satyapratijna and also anya{trd) samgrdmesvabhimukhdgata-sadrsa-satru-pra- 
harana-vitaranatvd-vigurm-ri^pu) , , . kdrunya. On this reading of his character 
he was a man who would have avoided a bloody war if he could. He therefore 
won over the disgruntled Vasishthiputra Satakarni to his side by giving him 
his daughter in marriage. Neither deceived nor appeased by these manoeuvres, 
Yajna ^i proceeded to strengthen his frontier outposts still further. He must 
have seen the danger of the Satavahana house being divided against itself. 
He appears to have concentrated his forces in the Nasik regions, as may be 
inferred from an inscription at Nasik registering the dedication of a cave to 
the monks by the Mahasenapatini Vasu, wife of the Mahasenapati Bhavagopa 
of the KauSika family.* Rudradaman’s attack was probably expected from 
that quarter and Mahasenapati Bhavagopa was in command of the Satava- 
hana forces. 

The battle itself, fought shortly after Yajna Sri’s 7th regnal year (a.d. 
1 5 5)» went against the Andhra monarch. But the latter would not abandon his 
western territories. An inscription has been found at Kanheri dated in the 
1 6th regnal year of Gautamiputra YajnaSri.^ Some time about that date, i.e. 
A.D. 144 or shortly after, a second battle was fought by the Andhra and 
Karddamaka kings. Again the battle went against the Andhras. Yajna Sri 
was so thoroughly defeated and left so completely at the mercy of the victori- 
ous Rudradaman that the latter would not have set him free had it not been 
that he was remotely connected with Rudradaman’s own family. The whole 
of the Aparanta country and all the northern and north-western provinces 
acknowledged the Saka suzerainty, and Rudradaman’s son-in-law Va^ishthi- 
putra Satakarni was installed king over what had been a short time before 
the western Andhra empire. 

Yajna Sri continued to rule until a.d. 157, but over a reduced dominion, 
confined entirely to the eastern Deccan. His Chinna inscription, dated in his 

* El, viii, p. 94, No. 24; Uiders Ust, No. 1146. * Uiders, 1024. 

Boso K 
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27th regnal year (a.d. 155), styles him Araka and Mahataraka.* He is stated 
to have performed a sacrifice, though the record itself registers a gift to a 
Buddhist establishment and makes no mention of any ritual observance. 

His inscriptions and coins are found widely dispersed. Of special signi- 
ficance is his epigraph at Chinna, which is in the Repalle taluk of Guntur Dis- 
trict. It lies very near the sea-shore, just three miles from Motupalle which 
later rose to great fame as a trading post. His ship coins, of which a large 
number have been found, suggest that an extensive maritime commerce 
developed during his reign. 

He was the last great ruler of the Andhra-Satavahana dynasty. The reigns 
of his successors Vijaya, Chanda Sri, and Pujumavi (HI), covering alt<j)gcther 
a period of seventeen years, are of little significance historically. Thev were 
weaklings and could never have succeeded where Yajna Sri had Wailed. 
Pulumavi (III) seems to have placed the region of the Satavahaniham (the 
Bellary District) under Mahasenapati Kharndanaga.^ The rise of the Chupis in 
the western and southern districts, of the Abhiras in the Nasik area, and of 
the Ikshvakus in the east, and the relentless pressure of the Sakas of Ujjain, 
sounded the knell of the Satavahana empire. This too went the way of all 
empires, ‘through valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy and decay’. But 
while it lasted, for more than four centuries and a half, it imparted more 
stability and security to the life of the people, the inhabitants of the vast 
regions of the Deccan, than any other Indian power had ever done. Many 
empires had come and gone, the Mauryas, Suhgas, and Kanvas in Magadha, 
the Chetis in Kalihga, and the Bactrians, Sakas, and Pahlavas in North and 
North-western India. Yet the Satavahanas ruled on, strong in will and stronger 
in action, and before they fell, made weak by time and fate, they had already 
saved the Deccan from the aliens for more than three centuries. 


* Biihler, El, i, 95-6. 

* The Myakadoni Inscription. It refers to the 8th regnal year of one Pulumavi of the 
Satavahana family. Dr. Sukthankar who edited the record {El, xiv, 153 ff.) assigned it to Pu}umavi 
(II), son of Gautamiputra Satakarni. But, for reasons given by Prof. Dubreuil (vJHD, pp. 50-1), 
Pujumavi of this record must have been ‘the last king of the Satavahana dynasty in the list given 
in the Maisjya Purdna\ According to the chronological system followed in this chapter he seems 
to have ruled from 166 to at least a.d. 174. 



VIII 


CULTURAL CONDITION UNDER THE 

sAtavAhanas 

T he cultural history of the period is no better documented than its poli- 
tical history. In fact there is even less evidence here, for when we come 
to the study of economic and social conditions even the flickering and 
uncertain light of the Puranic texts is lacking. Inscriptions, coins, and monu- 
ments are so few and far between that they hardly serve to furnish any de- 
tails regarding the various aspects of the life of the people. Where these 
material sources fail us, we have to deduce our information from abstract 
historical evidence, such as the advent of the Aryans into the Deccan, con- 
tact with Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, and commercial intercourse with 
Egypt and Rome. 

On the whole the cultural history of the Deccan is in fact the history of its 
Aryanization. Administration, social and economic life, religion and philo- 
sophy, art and literature — ^in fact every branch of human activity, was recast 
in the Aryan mould. The Vedic rishis, Mauryan officers and Buddhist mission- 
aries alike by precept and example hastened the revolutionary change and 
served to implant Aryan institutions firmly in the Deccani soil. The Satava- 
hanas and the Western Kshatrapas accepted these as a matter of course. Indeed 
there is some evidence to show that they deliberately and consciously fol- 
lowed the policy laid down in such of the arthasdstras and smrtis as were 
available to them. Among the works of this type, the Arthasdstra of Kautilya 
and the Mdnavadharma-sdstra appear to have been frequently copied and care- 
fully studied in those days. ‘At the end of the first century^ says Jayaswal, 
‘Manu’s code is the Dharmasastra.’* In the Nasik cave inscription No. 2 
GautamJputra Satakarni is said to have ‘properly devised time and place for 
the pursuit of the Tivaga (i.e. Trivarga\ and sympathized fully with the weal 
and woe of the citizens’.^ This is in complete accord with Kautilya’s recom- 
mendation that the king may ‘enjoy in equal degree the three pursuits of life 
— dharma^ artha^ and kdma — ^which are interdependent upon one another’ and 
that ‘in the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness; in their welfare his 
welfare’.*’ Hence where archaeological evidence is non-existent, works on 
ancient Indian polity may be accepted as sufficiently reliable sources for the 
study of the administrative machinery and life of the people. There is no 
reason to think that in the government of the Deccan the Satavahanas ignored 
the ideals set forth in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. 

* K. P. Jayaswal, Manuand Ydjnavalkya, p. 4?. 

* B/, viii, 60. 


3 Arth., bk.i , chaps, vii and xix. 
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The extent of the Satavahana dominions and of those of their antagonists, 
the Western Kshatrapas, fluctuated continually according to the political 
vicissitudes of the times. The Purdnas assert that the Andhras overthrew the 
Kanvas and thus acquired the empire of Magadha. But clear evidence of 
their control over the ancient imperial capital, Pataliputra, has not yet come 
to light. They were definitely a Deccan! power. At most they had two 
seats of government — Dhanyakataka (Dhamikofa) on the southern bank of 
the Krishna in the Guntur District, and later Paithana on the northern bank 
of the Godavari in the Aurangabad District. At its 2enith their empire 
stretched from the Bay of Bengal in the east to the Arabian sea in the west, 
and embraced the entire region between the Narmada in the north ahd the 
Krishna in the south. The conquest of Malwa marks the limit to which the 
progress of their rule beyond the Vindhyan range can be definitely traced. 
But Malwa was in fact the main prize at stake in the ^aka>Satavahana dum and 
hence frequently changed hands. The fate of certain parts of the Deccan, 
especially the territories round Nasik, Junnar, and Karle,* was subject to' like 
fluctuations. 

Whatever the area of the realm at any given moment, the king always 
wielded supreme authority over it. Succession to the throne was hereditary 
in the male line. Some of the later Satavahanas bore metronymics along with 
the personal name. But these metronymic titles had nothing to do with any 
practice of tracing descent through the matriarchal line. Probably the usage of 
calling sons after their mothers had its origin in the prevalence of poly- 
gamy. The downfall of the Mauryan empire appears to have been followed 
by a reaction in favour of the old Vedic rituals. Like Pushyamitra Auriga 
of Magadha, Satakarni II proclaimed his suzerainty by performing two 
Asvamedhas, one Rajasuya^ and a number of minor sacrifices. The kings were 
no longer content with the simple title of rdjd. Unlike ASoka, who actually 
ruled over much more extensive territories, Gautamiputra Satakarni is called 
rdjarano^ i.e. ‘king of kings’. In the regions conquered by the $akas, a 
Kshatrapa was appointed by the §aka suzerain at Taxila or Mathura. The title 
Mahakshatrapa is often met with in some of the inscriptions. Probably he 
exercised greater power and independence than a Kshatrapa, but was never- 
theless nominally subservient to his overlord. Although the Kshatrapas were 
foreign agents, they ruled like any other Indian prince. Nahapana styled 
himself rdjan on his coins; his son-in-law made lavish donations on Hindu 
lines; and Rudradaman not only bore a Hindu name but also strove for the 
attainment of the objects of {fiharmdrthd)-kdma^ and studied the arthavidyd 
(the Hindu science of polity) assiduously.^ 

Inscriptions furnish us with only a skeleton of the administrative machi- 
nery. They show that a large portion of the Satavahana dominions was 

' Sec supra^ p. 126. 

^ Rapson, C/C, pp. 65 C; Nasik No. 10, £/, viii, and Junagarh Rock Inscription, 5 */, p. 172. 
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governed by royal officers and the rest by feudatory chieftains. For adminis- 
trative purposes the state was divided into a number of ahdras or rdshtras^ each 
of which consisted of at least one central town {Nigamd) and a number of 
villages {gramas). There were the dhdras of Govardhana, Sopara, Mamala, 
Satavahana, &c. An dhdra represented the same subdivision as the vishaya of 
the Salankayana records. Epigraphs notice only a few of the royal officers who 
assisted the sovereign in the government of the realm: the amdiyas were em- 
ployed as governors of the divisions known as dhdras the rdjdmdiyas were 
probably invested with the duty of attending on the king and constituting 
the advisory body; a mahdmdtra was commissioned to execute a specified task ; 
the bhanddgdrika discharged the functions of the superintendent of stores; 
the heranika acted as a treasurer; the mahdsendpati was obviously a commander 
of state forces ; but sometimes he acted as a governor.^ The lekhaka functioned 
as the secretary of state and drafted all documents emanating from the king;^ 
and the nibandhakaras looked after the registration of such documents. These 
and several other high officers, whose existence may be inferred from the 
inevitable needs of an extensive and well-organized state, constituted what 
may be characterized as the central services. That the state was well organ- 
ized is proved by the formalities connected with official grants, viz. oral 
orders of the donor, drafting, preparation of the charter, registration in the 
government archives, and finally delivery of the document to the donee.^ 
It is easily understandable that such a state could not have functioned for a 
day without essential departments such as those of police, finance, justice, 
army, commissariat, agriculture, industries, &c., although contemporary 
inscriptions do not actually refer to any of these. 

The mahdrathis and the mahdbhojas noticed in the Karle and Kanheri epi- 
graphs appear to have been feudatory chieftains. ^ They held their lands as 
hereditary possessions and enjoyed a rank and power far superior to those 
of the amdtyas. While an amdtya made grants of lands and villages under the 
orders of his sovereign, a mahdrathi or a mahdbhoja made similar donations 
by his own authority.^ The mahdrathis exercised power in the country above 
the western and the mahdbhojas in the northern Konkan. 

The existence of another set of rulers is revealed by the coins discovered 
at Kolhapur."^ There have been three kinds of legends : (i) Rano VaSisti- 
putasa Vilivayakurasa, (2) "Rsmo Madhariputasa Sivalakurasa, and (3) Rwo 

* Kaufilya says ‘native, bom of high family, well trained in arts, possessed of foresight . . . these 
arc the qualifications of an amdtya* {Arth., p. 14). The Amatyas Visknupalita, Syamaka and Siba- 
skanda-datta successively governed the dhdra of Govardhana (Nasik) in the days of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and Pu|uinavi. 

* The Jangligun^a Inscription, El, xiv, 155. 

^ Kautilya says that ‘one who is possessed of ministerial qualifications, acquainted with all 
kinds of customs, alert in composition, competent in legible writing and quick in reading shall be 
appointed as lekhaka* (Arth,, p. 71). 

* Nasik Nos. 4 and 5, EJ, viii. * I Ay 1918, p. 80. 

Karle No. 14, E/. vii. ’ Rapson, C/C, bexxvi. 
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Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa. Since No. 2 restnick the coins of No. i, and 
since No. 5 treated similarly the coins of both No. i and No. 2, they appear 
to have ruled in the region of Kolhapur in the order in which they are placed 
here. That their territories lay within the Satavahana dominions may be 
inferred from the fact that Gautamiputra Satakarni was master of the lands 
as far south as Vaijayanti (Banavasi) and that Kolhapur lies north of Vaijay- 
•anti. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, mentions Baleokouras as ruling at 
Hippokoura and Siri Polemaios at Baithan. If Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s identi- 
fication of Baleokourous with Vilivayakura be correct, Hippokoura may be 
assumed to be the Greek name for Kolhapur. Siri Polemaios is obviously 
^ri Pulumavi, the son of Gautamiputra Satakarni. The Ujjain symbol . which * 
is invariably associated with the Satavahana coins is absent on those lof the 
Vilivayakuras. Hence these were either the feudatories of the Satavahanas or 
kings who were subordinate to them.* Their title rdno need not be con^rued 
as indicating their independent status, since Nahapana, who was actually the 
feudatory of a northern power, bore the title of rdjan. 

Some of the Satavahana kings and the Western Kshatrapas displayed keen 
interest in promoting the welfare of the people. Satakarni II performed a 
number of sacrifices and gave immense sums in cash and kind to the Brah- 
mans.^ Ushabhadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, bestowed gifts on Brah- 
mans and Buddhists alike and organi2ed ferries, rest-houses, places for 
drinking water, and public halls for his subjects.*^ Gautamiputra Satakarni 
^sympathized with the weal and woe of the citizens. . . . ; never levied nor 
employed taxes except in conformity with justice . . . furthered the home- 
steads of the lowly as well as those of the twice-born.’^ He and members of 
his family made provision for the comfort of the Buddhist monks. These 
activities may well have been exaggerated in the epigraphical records; yet 
they may be accepted as typical of some of the recognized channels through 
which the royal bounty benefited the subjects. 

The smallest administrative units were the villages called grdmas and the 
towns called nigamas, Inscriptional evidence regarding their administration 

* Bakhle: ‘Satavahanas and the Contemporary Ksatrapas’ in N.S., iv, 57. In scckin.^ 

to identify these chiefs with the Satavahana kings Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. Rapson placed 
too much reliance on their mctronymics. 

* ASl^I, V, 60 f.; 80 f.; SI, No. 82 The daAshind (fees) given on the occasions of various sacri- 
fices consisted of cows, horses, elcph2Lnts, chariots, silver and gold articles, and cash. The total of 
the cows given away reached the figure of more than 50,000 and the total cash gifts amounted to 
148,000 and odd Aarshapamr. Although both silver and copper coins circulated under the name 
karshapafMy here only silver is intended. (Sec C/C, p. clxxxiii, n. i). 

3 Nasik Nos. 10 and 12, El, viii, Ushabhadata’s charities and public works were on a more 
lavish scale; gifts of 300,000 cows and sixteen villages to Brahmans; construction of rest-houses 
at Bharukacha, Da^apura, Govardhana, and Soparaga; the feeding of a thousand Brahmans the 
whole year round; the establishment of free ferries by boats on the rivers Iba, Parada, Damana, 
Tapi, Karabena, and Dahanuka; and meeting-halls on both banks of these rivers; the construction 
of wells, tanks, and gardens for the use of his subjects, &c. 

* Nasik No. 2, El, viii. 
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is not adequate. Hala's Gdthd Sattasai refers to grdmdni^ whose jurisdiction 
extended to as many as five villages and sometimes even ten villages.* There 
was considerable autonomy in managing the affairs of the villages and towns. 
Epigraphic records refer to several towns in the Deccan. Bharukacha 
(Broach), Sopara, Kanheri, Kalyana, Paithan, Tagara, Junnar, Karle, Govar- 
dhana, and Dhanakata figure most prominently in this period. Some of them 
were centres of great commercial activity. A few of them, if not all, had a 
nigamasabhd, an assembly of the citi2ens. A Nasik inscription mentions one 
such assembly in which Ushabhadata’s deed of gift was proclaimed and regis- 
tered ‘according to custom’.^ This sabhd or assembly was the forum through 
which the citizens of the town acted and voiced their feelings. Another in- 
scription from the same locality shows that its inhabitants as a body made 
a donation of a village; this would not have been possible if they had not 
been organized as a corporate body.^ Some of the communities had formed 
themselves into groups so as to maintain order and safeguard their interests. 
Gahapati is a term met with in some of the inscriptions of the period and 
in Hala’s Sattasai. It appears to have been the designation of the head of a 
certain number of households of cultivators. Some of these gahapatis were 
also members of the nigamasabhd.^ Sent or Sreni is another term of frequent 
occurrence in certain epigraphic records. It means a guild. Each class of 
traders had a guild of its own.s Even the Buddhist monks had their own 
association known as the sangha. Unaffected by dynastic changes, these 
institutions administered local affairs within their own spheres and this 
arrangement served to mitigate the shock of revolutions. 

During the administration of the Satavahanas, and even earlier, the 
people of the Deccan seem to have been familiar with the fourfold division 
of society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. The Brahmans 
formed the priestly class; the Kshatriyas were the fighting men; the Vaisyas 
pursued the avocations of trade and agriculture; and the Sudras were the 
menial labourers whose business it was to serve their betters. Every family 
observing the Aryan dharwa fell under one or other of these four heads. 
Outside the Aryan pale were the indigenous tribes who were indifferent to 
Aryan ways of life and thought. Most of the people apparently came to be 
known according to their professions, such as the halika (cultivator), the 
sethi (merchant), the gadhika (druggist), the vadhaki (carpenter), the kolika 
(weaver), the ///tf/)/j“tf>4:^7(oil-presser), the kamara (iron-worker), &c. The advent 
of the Buddhists and the inroads of the Saka-Pahlavas appear to have very 
considerably shaken the social structure. Buddhist monks and nuns began to 
receive the pious attention of the poorer lay men and women, cultivators of 

* The Gdthd Saptaiati {Kdvyamdld 21), 728, 731. According to Kautilya a gopa was in charge of 
five or ten villages. Arth., it, chap. xxxv. 

* No. 12, E/, viii. ’ No. i8, ibid.. Dr. D. R.Bhandarkar: CL, 1918, p. 177. 

^ V. S. Bakhlc, op. cit., p. 50. ’ See infra, p. i}7. 
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the soil, as well as of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas,^ who as the result of 
political conflicts had entered the Deccan and the adjoining provinces at 
a very early period. These foreigners had their communities in all the chief 
towns of the Deccan and North-western India. Some of the Yavanas em- 
braced Buddhism, while a number of Sakas accepted both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. They used Prakrit in their inscriptions and even adopted Aryan 
personal and family names.^ To cite a typical example, Nahapana’s daughter 
bore the name Dakshamitra and his son-in-law’s name was Ushabhadata 
(Sanskrit Rishabhadatta). The latter’s charities to the Brahmanas and the 
Buddhists and the gifts of the Yavanas for the benefit of the Buddhist monks 
show how the foreigners were gradually adopting the faith and customs of 
their new homes and becoming absorbed in the indigenous society. Inter- 
marriages between them and the caste people appear to have takemplace 
frequently. In this context Gautamiputra Satakarni’s attempt to ‘stop the 
contamination of the four castes’ becomes quite significant. Yet caste fules 
were not strictly observed inasmuch as Brahmans often became kings. 
Satavahanas themselves belonged to the priestly class and yet held sovereign 
authority over the Deccan. Kshatriyas, also, sometimes appear to have taken 
to the mercantile profession of the Vai^ya caste.^ 

The joint-family system was another normal feature of society during this 
period. Several of the inscriptions found at Amaravati refer to gifts made by 
persons in common with their parents, wives, brothers, sisters, sons, daugh- 
ters, grandsons, granddaughters, &c., as the case may be.^ The various 
members of the group are mentioned in the order of their place in the family ; 
the father is given precedence over the mother, the son over the daughter, 
the brother over the sister, &c. This is merely a reflection of the Aryan patri- 
archal system and does not indicate that women were relegated to an inferior 
position in society. In the contemporary stone records a number of ladies are 
found making gifts, sometimes very costly, at Nasik, Kuda, Karle, and 
Amaravati. According to Dr. K. Gopalachari’s estimate, ‘of the nearly 145 
epigraphs from Amaravati 72, out of the 30 at Kuda 13, out of the 29 from 
Nasik 16, either record gifts by ladies or gifts with the giving of which ladies 
are associated’.^ 

If sculptures accurately depict contemporary fashions, then scanty dress and 
profuse ornaments appear to have satisfied the common people. The figures 
cut on the Amaravati rails and in the Karle chaitya cave tell almost the same 
story : except in certain small details, the dress and ornaments in use on both 
sides of the Deccan were the same. Women wore a twisted cloth below the 
waist in two or three tiers with a knot at the right and the ends hanging from 

‘ Yavana is an Indian term used in the inscriptions of ASoka for Greeks. 

‘ Nasik Nos. 1 1, 1 3, 18, and 26, JGJ, viii; Karle Nos. 7 and 10, ibid., vii; and Andhau Inscription 
in ibid., xvi, 23 ff. 

* Karle Nos. 7, 10, and 1 3 and Nasik Nos. 10 and 12, loc. cit. ♦ ASWI, v, Kanheri No. 4- 

* See Burgess, BSAJ, pp. 86, 87, 91, 94, 100, 103, 103. ^ EHAC, p. 97. 
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it. It was not customary as yet for them to cover their breasts. Men had a loin 
cloth, part of which sometimes was thrown over their shoulders. They also 
put on a head-dress of twisted cloth. Ear-rings, bangles, bracelets, and neck- 
laces were worn by both men and women. Some of the latter, however, wore 
bangles running up to the elbows, and bracelets covering a large part of the 
upper arm. Almost all women adorned their legs with anklets. 

In the economic sphere, agriculture was the mainstay of both the people 
and the government. Gifts of cows, lands, and villages recorded in the epi- 
graphs of those days demonstrate their importance in the daily life of the 
country. The king had his own royal demesne.* From the cultivators he 
appears to have collected the traditional one-sixth of the produce as the 
share of the state. The immunities associated with royal gifts of fields prove 
indirectly that salt was a state monopoly.^ 

Industry and commerce occupied the next place in the economic life of the 
land. Various classes of workers figure prominently in the contemporary 
records. Inscriptions at Nasik and Junnar mention kulartkas (potters ?), odayan- 
trikas (makers of hydraulic engines), tilapisakas (oil-millers), dhamikas (corn- 
dealers), kolikas (weavers), vasakaras (bamboo workers), kasakaras (braziers). 
Each of them had a guild of its own and these were technically called 
srents^ They were corporate bodies, wielding great influence in the state. 
^^reni-dharmd' or ‘the usage of the guilds’ had the force of law. They served 
trade or craft interests in various ways. A special feature of these associations 
was the banking facilities provided hy them. They received cash deposits and 
endowments of property, and undertook to spend the income from them in 
a specified manner. For instance, the Nasik epigraph of Ushabhadata shows 
that at Govardhana one weavers’ guild accepted a permanent investment of 
2,000 kdhdpands yielding interest at the rate of i per cent, per month, ^ and 
another of 1,000 kdhdpands at f per cent, per month. The interest on the 
larger sum was earmarked for supplying annually ‘to every one of the 
twenty monks who kept the vassa in the cave (at Nasik) a cloth-money of 12 
{kdhdpandsy and that on the smaller sum was set apart for providing them 
with means to meet other expenses.^ An inscription by a §aka lay-worshipper 
at Junnar records the investment of the income of two fields with the guild at 
Konachika for planting karanja and banyan trees.^ The guilds had also the 

* Nasik No. 5, El, viii. * Nasik Nos. 3, 4, 5, ibid. 

Luders Nos. 1137, 1180, 1133, and 1163. 

iJuiers No. 1133 (Nasik No. 12, El, viii). Kdhapdnd's Sanskrit equivalent is karshapana. 
Theoretically it was the name of a coin of copper, silver, or gold weighing one karsha 16 mdshas. 
But in the case of silver coins a mdsha was equal to 2 ratis while in the case of copper coins it was 
calculated at 3 ratis each (the rati =1*83 grains). According to Prof. Rapson the karshapanas of 
theNanaghaf, Nasik, and Kanheri inscriptions were silver coins; these weighed only about 36 
grains, instead of 38 grains as would be theoretically required. CIC, pp. clxxvii-clxxxiv. The ratio 
between the silver and the gold coin was 3 3 silver karshapanas to i gold swarm, 

* The vassa or the retreat during the rainy season, when the Buddhist monks had to reside in a 

settled place. ** Liw*rj No. 1162. 
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power to make gifts in the name of the corporation. At Junnar there is an 
epigraph which notices the gift of a seven-celled cave and a cistern by the 
guild of corn-dealers.* ‘The guilds must have been of long standing, and 
their operations characterized by honesty and fair dealing ; for otherwise men 
would scarcely have made perpetual endowments with them.’^ The deposits 
served as capital for the traders and encouraged them to engage in commercial 
enterprises. 

The Periplus of the Erjthraen Sea^ Roman coins discovered in the Indian 
Peninsula, Ptolemy’s G/z/Vi? to Geography^ and the local epigraphic and numis- 
matic records all throw considerable light on the commercial activities of the 
period in the Deccan. The Periplus shows that the western and the eastern 
parts of the Satavahana dominions were mostly well-peopled and prosperous ; 
the ‘inland country’ was in a comparatively wild state as yet, being mil of 
desert regions, great mountains, and all kinds of wild beasts, leopards, tigers, 
elephants, enormous serpents, hyenas, and baboons of many sorts.’ Yet 
along the western borderland of the Deccan plateau there were a number of 
market towns like Paithan, Tagara,'* Junnar, Nasik, Vaijayanti, &c. Accord- 
ing to the Periplus^ to Barygaza (the modern Broach) were brought ‘by wag- 
gons and through great tracts without roads, from Paethana carnelian in 
great quantities, and from Tagara much common cloth, all kinds of muslins 
and mallow cloth, and other merchandise brought there locally from the 
regions along the sea-coast’. s South of Barygaza were the Satavahana ports 
of Sopara and Kalyana. In the east the Amaravatl inscriptions refer to Kevu- 
rura, Vijayapura, and Kudura as being places where merchants resided.^ 
Ptolemy notices the seaports of Kontakossyla, Koddoira (the modern 
Gudur), and Allosygne in the Maisolia region,^ which according to the 
Periplus ‘stretched a great way along the coast in front of the inland country’. 
In spite of the wild conditions prevailing in some parts of the central Deccan, 
there was a busy traffic between the eastern and western wings of the Satavahana 
empire. Dr. J. F. Fleet says : ‘A study of the maps has shown me the former 
existence of an early trading route, of which well marked traces still remain 
from the east coast through Golconda or Hyderabad, Ter and Paithan to 
Broach.’^ The caravan and the river-boat were the chief means of transport. 
That intercourse between different towns of the Deccan existed is proved by 
the benefactions of the natives of Da^apura at Nasik, of Vaijayanti, Dhenuka- 
kata and Sopara at Karle, of Bharukacha and Kalyana at J unnar, and of Sopara 
at N^aghat.9 Ushabhadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, paid special attention 

* LMders No. 1180. * Dr. R. (.. Majumdar: CLAI, pp. 37-8. 

® Trans, by W. II. Schoff, see. 50. 

* Identified by Dr. J. F. Fleet \nth modern Ter or Thair. The identification is doubtful in ihc 

extreme, because this part of the Deccan has no tradition as an area for the cloth industry. JRAS, 
1901, pp. 537 * '^’be Periplus y by Schoff, sec. 51. * Burgess, BSAJ^ pp. 78, 85, 93. 

^ The coast between the Krishna and the Godavari. Sec McCi indie’s A 1 (Ptolemy), pp. 66-8. 

® JRASy 1901, p. 398. ® Luders Nos. 1138, 1090,1092, 1093, 1096, 1097, 1169, 1177, and H19. 
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to the comfort of travellers. Rest-houses, wells, drinking and bathing places 
and free ferries were only a few of the amenities provided by him on some of 
the most frequented routes. 

Money is as much essential for the free flow of trade as are the means of com- 
munication. But as is the case in all early societies currency was sparingly used 
in the Deccan. Most of the local transactions were effected by barter or Ijy the 
use of small coins or other exchange tokens. Coinage did not appeal much 
to the early Hindu craftsmen. The Satavahana coins were of lead, potin, cop- 
per, and silver with no pretensions to artistic merit. ^ Nahapana struck coins 
of both copper and silver. His silver coins were apparently imitations of the 
hemi-drachms of the Indo-Greek kings as regards size, weight, and fabric. 
Gautamiputra Satakarni restruck most of the silver coins which had been 
issued in the name of Nahapana.^ The kdhdpands {karshapanas) mentioned in 
the contemporary records were silver coins.^ One of the inscriptions of 
Ushabhadata furnishes the information that the rate of exchange between 
the kdhdpand and the gold coin of the period, the suvarna^ was one to thirty- 
five.* ** 

Gold ornaments were much in fashion and worn by both men and women, 
as shown in the paintings at Ajanta. Besides the well-known Kollar mines 
early gold workings have been found at Hatti, Wondapalli, and Maski, all 
situated in the Raichur district of the Hyderabad State. Maski was apparently 
an important centre of the gold industry since there has also been found 
carved on a rock an edict of Asoka which mentions his name in addition to 
the customary appellation of Devdmm P/ya. References in the Old Testa- 
ment indicate that gold was exported from the Deccan through West- 
Indian ports to the Mediterranean countries, and Sir John Marshall is of 
opinion that the ornaments in this metal discovered at Mohenjo-daro were 
made of gold mined in the Deccan, as is shown by chemical analysis of the 
metal employed. 

The ports of the Deccan and of Ceylon were the principal places whence 
the Romans obtained most of their jewels and other articles of luxury. In the 
beginning the Egyptians and the Arabs acted as middlemen and conveyed 
these goods to Roman merchants and distributors. According to the Peri- 
plus the Arabs carried on trade ‘with Barygaza, sending their own ships there’.® 
The Romans did not consider any price too high when they desired to 
satisfy their fancy for jewels, silk, and aromatics. After the conquest of 
Egypt in 30 b.c. by Octavius (Augustus), they established direct commerce 
with the Western ports of India. The epoch-making discovery of the mon- 
soon winds by Europeans about a.d. 45 ushered in an era of brisk sea-borne 
trade between the Roman world and the Orient. The imports and exports of 

* C/C, pis. i to vii. 'I'he legends on them are in Brahmi; and the devices are the chaitya^ bow, 
elephant, Uon, horse, and the so-called Ujjain symbol. 

* Ibid., pi. ix. ^ See supra^ p. 137, n. 4. ^ Nasik No. 12, L/, viii. 


* Sec. 21. 
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Barygaza described so graphically in the Periplus may be taken as typical of 
the commerce between the two countries.* Into this market-town were im- 
ported wine, copper, tin, and lead ; coral and topaz ; thin clothing and inferior 
sorts of cloth of all kinds; bright coloured girdles; borax, sweet cloves, 
flint glass, realgar, antimony, and gold and silver coins. For the vassal kings 
there were brought costly vessels of silver, singing boys, beautiful girls for 
the harem, fine wines, thin clothing of the finest wefts, and the choicest oint- 
ments. The exports consisted of spikenard, costus, bdellium, ivory, agate, 
camelian, lycium, cotton cloth of all kinds ^ silk cloth, mallow cloth, yam, long 
pepper ‘and such other things as are brought here from the various market 
towns*. Pliny observed that the Indian commodities were sold in the jRoman 
markets at hundred times their original prices. Thus immense quantities of 
specie flowed into the Deccan from Europe in exchange for Indian mer- 
chandise. The Roman coins discovered in places as wide apart as Dijirphal 
and Nagdhara on the north-western, and Vinukonda, Nellore, and Cudda- 
pah on the south-eastern fringe of the Deccan plateau show that frorti the 
time of Augustus (30 b.c.) the Deccan had close commercial relations with 
the Roman empire and that this traffic brought immense wealth to the Saka 
and the Satavahana dominions.^ 

If the Romans looked to the East for articles of luxury, the Indians them- 
selves went as merchants and missionaries to the Far East, where tradition 
had located the ‘golden* Burma and Sumatra, ‘silver* Arakan, and ‘copper* 
Champa (Indo-China). The Eastern Deccan appears to have entered upon an 
epoch of great maritime activity during the reign of Pulumavi II, an activity 
which attained great proportions in the reign of Yajna Sri. Their ship-marked 
coins picked up on the Coromandel coast appear to commemorate this signal 
achievement. 3 Ptolemy refers to the commerce between the east-coast and 
‘golden chryse’, i.e. the Malay peninsula and the Archipelago. The Indian 
colonization of some of the places in this part of the world may be attributed 
to this age. Triling, capital of Arakan, Kakula in the Gulf of Siam, and 
Amaravati in Annam may well have been named after the places which bear 
these names in the Andhra territory. 

The religious history of the Deccan centres round the triumph of the 
North Indian creeds over the local primitive forms of worship and ritual. 
The early inhabitants believed in tribal totems, village divinities, tree and 
serpent cults, and practised spirit worship. Magic and religion were inextric- 
ably intertwined in the early stages. The former included choral singing and 
dancing, as well as drinking intoxicating liquors in company. With the 
coming of the Aryans there occurred a revolutionary change. The earlier in- 
habitants either accepted the religion of the newcomers under certain limita- 

* Sec. 49. 

* HSAD, bk. ii, sec. iii; CBREI^ pp. 280-93. Roman gold coins have also been found in the 

Karimnagar district. 3 ciC, pp. Ixxxi and 22. 
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tions or retired to hilly regions and forests, where indeed they still practise 
their primitive rites at the present day. Vedic religion, the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, Jainism, and Buddhism, became so naturalized in the cis-Vin- 
dhyan lands that by the time of the rise of the Satavahanas to power they 
became ‘more native than the native-born* practices. A Satavahana prince 
proclaimed his opposition to ‘the contamination of the four varnas* and 
insisted upon the pursuit of the triple object (of human activity).* 

The early Satavahana kings were staunch followers of the Vedic religion. 
The Nanaghat inscription which records a number of sacrifices by Satakarni 
II, and his gifts of cows, elephants, and money as dakshind to the Brahmans 
proves the great hold which the Vedic rituals had on their courts and entour- 
age.^ The invocations to various gods, such as Indra, Sankarshana, Vasudeva, 
Chandra, Surya, Yama, Vanina, and Kubera, in the same epigraph show that 
the Deccan during this period was passing through a transition from the 
Vedic to the Puranic pantheon. This feature is prominently reflected in 
Hala’s Gdthd Sattasai^ wherein there are references to Pasupati and Gauri, 
Rudra and Parvatl, Lakshmi and Narayana. In some places Sarasvati and 
Gauri are invoked, and there are allusions to legends about Krishna. Gautami- 
putra Satakarni is said to have ‘put a stop to the mixture of four castes*. 
Adherence to the Vedic creed is also indicated by the name of King Yajna 
$ri. The Saka Kshatrapas who happened to rule over some part of the Deccan 
adopted the worship of the gods, Siva or Vishnu, and also did reverence to 
the Brahmans and the Sramanas. But these persons did not enjoy full Vedic 
rites, to which only the twice-bom were entitled. For the solace of the Aryan- 
ized foreigners and mixed castes there were the Purdnas which contain 
stories of creation and dissolution, of heaven and hell, and of the avatdras of 
Vishnu and the human appearances of Siva, and the portions of the Dharma 
Sastra applicable to common people. Some of the Purdms contain lists of 
kings up to the end of the Andhra (Satavahana) dynasty, narrated in a 
prophetic style with a view to earning the devotion of the masses to their 
contents. People were encouraged to visit sacred places of pilgrimage, to make 
gifts to gods and Brahmans, to construct wells and tanks, and to plant trees, 
as acts of religious merit. Ushabhadata*s devotional acts, such as gifts of cows 
and villages ‘to the gods and Brahmans*, feeding thousands of Brahmans 
the (whole) year round, building wells, tanks, and rest-houses, and making 
visits to the tirthas such as Prabhasa, Poshkara (Ajmer), &c., were typical 
of practical observance of the Puranic teachings. It may be assumed that 
ordinary people practised similar acts of religious merit on a smaller scale 
according to their means. 

Jainism found its way into the regions south of the Vindhyas as early as 

* Gautamiputra Satakarni, Nasik No. 2, L/,' viii. * H U v, 60 

* The Gatha Saptashati (Kanyamala 21), preface, p. 9; opening and closing verses; Gathds^ 455 
372 , 403. 
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the fourth century b.c. The Deccan was encircled by lands which became the 
second home of Jainism after it had ceased to be the dominant creed in the 
land of its birth. Malwa and Kalihga in the north and north-east, and Tamil- 
land and Mysore in the south had flourishing Jain bastis. The Nanda sovereign 
of Magadha took away a Jain image from Kalinga and Kharvela recovered it. 
‘At Sravana Belgola in Mysore, Chandragupta Maurya is said to have spent 
his last days in the company of Jain ascetics. Kharvela rendered great ser- 
vices to Jainism in Kalinga. The Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills contain 
numbers of caves excavated for the residence of Jain ascetics.^ Sewell has 
noticed the existence of Jain antiquities in almost all the districts of the 
present-day Andhra area.^ I 

Next to the Vedic religion Buddhism commanded a large following. It 
gained a footing in the cis-Vindhyan lands long before the Satavahanas had 
made their mark on history. Archaeological research at Pitalkhora an^ Kol- 
hapur in the west and at Ghantasala and Bhattiprolu in the east has brbught 
to light very early Buddhist relics in this region. Brief inscriptions in the 
Mauryan script which may be assigned to the third century b.c.-^ have been 
discovered on the stupas of Jaggayapeta, Amaravatl, and Bhattiprolu in the 
Andhra area. According to the Buddhist chronicles Asoka’s missionaries 
populari2ed the law of the Buddha in Mahishmandala and Maharashtra. ^ The 
Satavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas extended their patronage to the 
Buddhist ascetics. Almost all the early caves so far found in the Deccan and 
dedicated to Buddhism were excavated during the Satavahana period. King 
Kanha (Krishna) appointed a mahdmdtra at Nasik to look after the comforts 
of the Buddhist monks. Hala’s Sattasai refers to the worship of the feet of the 
Buddha.^ Buddhist monks and nuns were very numerous everywhere in the 
land. Pious people, not necessarily Buddhists, listened to their sermons and 
attended to their physical wants. These lay helpers at first improvised rock- 
cut knas (caves) and chaitjagrhas (shrines) for residence of the monks, and later 
built vihdras (monasteries) with brick and timber. They sometimes donated 
plots of land or even villages in order to provide food for the ascetic com- 
munities. It was also customary to supply the latter with new robes. Provision 
for this form of benefaction was generally made by investing large sums of 
money in a neighbouring guild, the annual interest on which was to be used 
for the purpose of buying clothes for the monks and nuns. Gotami Balasri 
presented a cave to the monks of the Bhadayaniya sect. Her son assigned to 
the monks of Tekirasi hill a field of zoo nivartanas. Both the mother and the 
son made gifts of a field of loo nivartanas to the monks living on the Tiranhu 

* CHI, i, 638-9; R. Sewell, Topographical Lists of the Antiquities in the Madras Presidency. 

* Dr. Burgess, BSAJ, p. 108, hi, xv, 258; El, ii, 323. 

3 Dip., viii, 3 and 8; Mahd., xii, 29, 37. 

^ The Gdthd Saptashati (Kavyam^a 21), gatha 308. The chatra, paduka or dharmachakra, and 
stupa were objects of worship among the Buddhists before the worship of the image of the Buddha 
came to be generally practised. 
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hill. Pulumavi II made a gift of a village for the support of the Mahasanghika 
monks living in the caves of Valuraka (Karle). Ushabhadata excavated a cave 
in the Trirasmi hills in Govardhana and gave a field costing 4,000 kdhdpanas 
to provide for feeding all monks, without distinction of sect, living in that 
cave. Besides this he made an endowment of 3,000 kdhdpanas ‘for cloth- 
money and money for outside-Ufe {kusandy for twenty ascetics who kept 
vassa in his cave. This amount was invested in two weavers’ gilds belonging 
to the locality. The records of the period show that similar gifts in favour of 
the Buddhists were made by men and women of all ranks and denominations.^ 
Buddhist monuments at Nasik, Karle, Kanheri, Junnar, Kuda, Mahad, Kol, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Ajanta, Amaravatl, Nagarjunakonda, Jaggayyapet, Bhatti- 
prolu, &c., prove the popularity of the Buddhist monks in this age. 

•The monks themselves were subdivided into several sects. The early litera- 
ture of Buddhism refers to the schools of the Andhaka monks which be- 
longed specially to Andhra. From the contemporary epigraphs it appears 
that some of the sects flourished in particular towns of the Deccan: the 
Bhadayaniyas at Nasik and Kanheri, the Mahasanghikas at Karle, the 
Dhammattariyas at Sopara and Junnar, the Chetakiyas at Amaravati, and 
the Purvasailas and Avarasailas at Nagarjunakonda.^ Unlike the Satavahana 
rulers, Ushabhadata patronized all sects alike. His donations were made in 
favour of the Buddhist ascetics ‘without any distinction of sect or origin’.^ 

The beginnings of art, as of other fruits of human intelligence and labour, 
can be traced to the palaeolithic age. Starting with improvising crude tools and 
implements, men made steady progress in civilization — ^turned out better 
implements, good pottery, simple ornaments, dwelling-houses, and mega- 
lithic tombs. But no structures anterior to the Mauryan epoch survive in the 
Deccan at the present day. The reason is obvious. The earliest buildings 
were made out of mud or mud-bricks, bamboo canes, and other kinds of 
wood. The ancient monuments that have been brought to light south of the 
Vindhyas are almost all post-ASokan and Buddhist in inspiration. They con- 
sist of rock-cut lenas and chaityagrhas and structural vihdras and stupas dis- 
covered both in the western and in the eastern dominions of the Satavahanas. 
A graphic account of the principal monuments of this period is given in 
Part IX of this book, which shows what high levels of artistic conception 
and technical skill were attained by the Deccan craftsmen during the Sata- 
vahana regime. 

As to the minor arts, an idea of their progress can be gathered from the 

* Ely viii, Nasik Inscriptions; vii, Karle Inscriptions; and App. to x, Luders List. Also D. R. 
Bhandarkar, ‘Dcccan of the Satavahanas’, I A, 1919, pp. 77 ff. 

* LiidersUsty Nos. 1018, 1106, 1123, 1132, 1248, 1250; MER, 1927, 214, and 219. Buddhism 
split up into various schools due to doctrinal differences on such issues as ‘Is the Buddha human?* 
*Are Bodhisativas average beings?’, ‘Are Arhats fully emancipated?’ &c. See Nalinaksha Dutt, 
TAree Principal Schools of ^uddhism\ also Dr. Burgess, BSAJy p. 24. 

’ Cf. Nasik Nos. 3, 4, 5 with Nos. 10, 12, 13, in El, viii. 
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articles so far excavated at Paithana, Maski, and Kondapur in the Hyderabad 
State, and at Bhattiprolu and Amaravati in the Guntur District. Paithana 
has yielded beads of burnt clay, lapis lazuli, agate, crystal, and carnelian, 
terra-cotta figurines and moulds, pottery utensils, shell ornaments, &c. Simi- 
lar objects as well as beads of on5rx, amethyst, ruby, and garnet were un- 
earthed at Maski.* The finds at Kondapur included terra-cotta figurines, 
ornaments of previous stones, gold, copper, ivory, shell, and baked clay to- 
gether with a hoard of potin and lead coins of the Satavahana princes. The 
heads of some of these terra-cotta figurines show realistic features and perfect 
modelling. The styles of dressing and plaiting the hair are remarkable for 
their variety, and some of them ‘can stand comparison with the bestjpainted 
head at Ajanta*. In the words of Dr. Yazdani, ‘The potter’s craft, which is 
considered insignificant in these days, during the early period of Deccani 
art occupied almost the same position as sculpture and painting.’^^ From 
Bhattiprolu stiipa have been recovered beryl and crystal caskets containing 
precious stones, gold flowers, jewels, beads, trisulas^ and twenty-four silver 
coins. At Amaravati was found a casket of pure gold in the form of a stiipa 
with an umbrella on the top. These show the quality of workmanship 
attained by the goldsmith and the jeweller of those days.^ 

A correct appreciation of the culture of the age, however, will not be 
complete without some reference to the contemporary system of education 
and literary development. It goes without saying that the Aryan teachers 
and missionaries brought with them into the Deccan their own lit^'rature and 
methods of instruction.^ By the third century b.c. the peoples of the Deccan 
had become so far familiar with the Brahmi script and the Prakrit language 
that Asoka used them freely in his edicts which were intended to be read by 
them. Almost all the documents of the Satavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas 
are recorded in Prakrit. ^ The elaborate sacrifices performed by Satakarni II 
show that the contemporary priests of the Deccan were well-versed in the 
Vedic literature. The Buddhist monks who commanded the devotion of the 
kings and peoples alike must have been equally learned in the law of the 
Buddha. The sculptures of Amaravati and the paintings at Ajanta depicting 
idtaka stories and episodes from the life of the Great Buddha bear testimony 
to the spread of Buddhistic lore among the artisan classes of people. Such 
achievements point to the existence of some agency for the spread of know- 
ledge among the various strata of society. From the evidence of a somewhat 

* Annual Report of the Arch. Dept, of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, F. 1 346. 1936-7 a.c. 

* ABORly xxii, I7I--85, and the accompanying plates. ® BRA^ pp. 22-3. 

^ The Brahmans had the four Vedas, with their respective Brahn/anas, Aranyahas, and Upani- 
shadas^ the Vedangas^ the Sutras, some of the Purd^s, Smritis, and Arthaidshtras\ the Buddhists had 
the Tripitaka and the Jdtakas; and the Jains had their own independent sacred canon. 

* Only in the inscriptions of Ushabhadata at Nasik and Karle have we a mixture of Sanskrit. The 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman and the Kanheri inscription of his daughter are in Sanskrit. 
See viii, p. 36 and x, App. No. 994. 
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later date it may be inferred that instruction in secular and sacred learning 
was imparted to the pupils in the diramas of the Brahmans or the vihdras of 
the Buddhists and the Jains. It was mostly oral and the pupils had to memo- 
rize the lessons repeated by their teachers. These teachers received grants of 
land for their maintenance and other munificent gifts from the rulers and 
well-to-do citizens; and the pupils repaid them by services of a domestic 
nature. Professions were normally hereditary, and so in most cases the boy 
was instructed by his father or some close relative who was himself an ex- 
perienced artisan. A number of crafts and trades were organized into guilds 
and these too must have served the cause of education by maintaining some 
standard of rectitude and good workmanship. 

The Satavahana period was also productive of a few literary works of out- 
standing merit. There is the Kdtantra^ written by Sarvavarman, a minister of 
a Satavahana king, to enable his sovereign to acquire command over Sanskrit 
grammar within six months. It enjoyed a great fame, replaced old grammars, 
and is even today much in use in Eastern Bengal and Kashmir. Gunadhya, 
said to be another minister of the same Satavahana prince, wrote the Brhat- 
kathd in PaiSaci Prakrit.* It was the earliest collection of wonderful tales 
interwoven into the main story dealing with the adventures of a hero 
Naravahanadatta. In the opinion of Dhanapala, the author of Tilakamafijariy 
‘Other Sanskrit Kathds are derived from it and by its side look like garments 
made of borrowed pieces*. The author of Daiarupa placed it next to the 
Rdmdyana as another mine of material for dramatic writers. Govardhana 
regarded Gunadhya as the third of the epic triad, the first two being Valmiki 
and Vyasa. Unfortunately this work has totally disappeared, and so far there 
seems no chance of its recovery. An idea of its contents, however, can be had 
from its three versions in Sanskrit, viz. Somadeva*s Kathdsaritsdgara^ Kshemen- 
dra*s Brhatkathdmanjari^ and Budhasvamin*s Brahatkathd-Slokasangraha, Prof. 
Felix Lacote holds that ‘the differences in the three versions enable us to a 
certain extent to restore the original* and that it was not a compilation without 
originality; it was an epic poem sui generis. 

It is impossible to be definitely certain which Satavahana was the king for 
whom Sarvavarman composed the Kdtantra^ and to whom Gunadhya made 


’ *Paisaci is one of the oldest Prakrits ; it is mentioned by the Vrakrtaprakdia by the side of Maha- 
tashtri, of Magadhi and of Sauraseni, but it is not, by far, so well known as the other three* (Prof. 
Felix Lac6te, 'Essay on GuMdhya and the hrhatkathd^ p. 36). Somadeva records in his Kathdsaritsdgara 
a legend regarding the origin of both the Y<jdtan 1 ra and the hrhatkathd : While a Satavahana king 
was bathing in the company of his wives in a tank in his garden, he threw water at one of them. She 
asked him not to do so {modakaih paritadaya nrdm). The king mistook the phrase modakath £or a single 
word meaning ‘pieces of sweetmeat*, got them at once, and began to throw them at her.Thercupon 
she laughed at his ignorance of the phonetic rules of Sanskrit grammar. Then the king felt ashamed 
and consulted his ministers. Gunadhya promised to teach him grammar in six years, while Sarva- 
varman undertook to do so within six months. The latter produced the Kdtantra grammar with 
supernatural help and fulfilled his undertaking. Gunadhya retired to the Vindhyan forests. Here 
he learnt the PaiSaci and wrote the Bfhatkathd in that language and presented it to the king. 
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over his Brhatkathd. He is very likely the same one who in literary works 
bears par excellence the name SataviUiana as well as Hala. His extremely brief 
reign of one year is perhaps a fact which may seem evidence against this 
identification. But the Matsja Parana assigns to him a rule of five years which 
probably includes the period of his administration as Yuvardja or viceroy 
during his father’s lifetime. As a crown prince or royal representative there 
was nothing to prevent him from taking a keen interest in literary pursuits. 

Hala himself is credited with the compilation of the Gdthd Sattasai. This is 
an anthology of seven hundred verses in the Maharashtrl prakrit abounding 
in love sentiments and ironical expressions. This work was evidently in the 
mind of Bana when he referred to it as an immortal and refined repository 
of good sayings composed by Satavahana.* It is an important work riot only 
on its own account but also as showing the existence of a large mass of 
Prakrit literature at the time when it was compiled. Most of that literi^ture is 
now lost. From the commentators’ notes it appears that the compositions 
of poets like Bodissa, Chulluha, Amararaj, Kumarela, Makarandasena, and 
Sriraja were freely drawn upon by Hala in making this literary collection.- 

The marriage of Hala formed the theme of another poem in Prakrit, called 
Uldvati Parinaja^ by an unknown author.*^ 

The Nasik inscription dated in the nineteenth year of Pujumayi II is com- 
posed in Prakrit prose indicating that this style of writing also existed in that 
age. 

But compositions in Sanskrit were not lacking. Rudradaman’s Girnar 
inscription is in Sanskrit prose, ornate with figures of sound {^abddlankdra) 
and of sense {arthdlankdra), Nagarjuna’s writings composed about the close 
of the Satavahana period were all in Sanskrit. 

Indeed the most outstanding personality of this age in the field of religion, 
philosophy and literature was the Buddhist saint Nagarjuna. Yet we have no 
precise information about either his life or his works. Legends have grown so 
thickly round him that he appears almost a mythical figure. In Chinese and 
indigenous writings he is depicted as a physician, an astrologer, a magician, 
the founder of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism, and above all an ex- 
pounder of the Sunyavdda, According to Yuan Chwang he spent the last years 
of his life at Po-lo-mo-lo-kili under the patronage of a king styled ‘Sha-to- 
p’o-ha’, i.e. Satavahana. A passage in Bdsi^iHarshachartta shows that according 
to the seventh-century traction a Satavahana, the lord of the three oceans ^ was the 
friend of Nagarjuna. In his Suhrllekha^ Nagarjuna himself mentions a Satava- 
hana. But all these references taken together do not give us any information 
beyond the mere fact that a certain Satavahana was the contemporary of 
Nagarjuna. Since the names of Kanishka, Vasumitra, Aivaghosha, &c., occur 
in the writings ascribed to him, it is very likely that he lived in the second 

* Harshacharitax Introductory verses. * Keith, History of Sanskrit Literatare^ pp. 225-5. 

’ Sec Bharatif vol. iii. 
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century a.d., and that his Satavahana friend was Yajna $ri Satakarni or one of 
his successors.* Po-lo-mo-lo-kili may be identified with Sri-Parvata which, 
according to Tarinath, was the abode of Nagarjuna. That Srl-Parvata was 
another name of Nagarjunakon^ (in the Gun^r district) is established by an 
inscription discovered there.* Of the treatises composed by this BudcMst 
saint about two doaen have survived in Chinese translations. Prajndparamita 
Sastra, Mulamadhyamika Rostra, DvddaJa Nikdya Sdstra, Smyasaptathi, and 
Suhrlkkha are some of his more important works. A Yo^dra, a Ratiidstra, 
and a Rasaratndkara have also been attributed to him.* 

Although the Andhra-Satavahana power disappeared from the Deccan, 
it left a rich legacy in art and letters. The wall paintings of Ajanta, 
sculptures of Amaravati, Bedsa and Karle, and literary works of Gu^adhya, 
Hala, and Nagarjuna are not small achievements. 

* Watters, On Yuan Chwang^ sec ii, 200-8 ; Harshacharita^ Eng. Trans, by Cowell and Thomas, 
p. 252; Beal, L,ife of Hiuen-Tsang, Intro., pp. xx-xxi; lAy xv, 353 ff. and xvi, 169 ff. 

* E/, XX, 22, Ins. No. 7. 3 BRA, p. 56. 
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I 

THE VAkATAKAS 

CHRONOLOGY 

C HRONOLOGY and geography are the two eyes of history; let us there- 
fore first proceed to determine the chronology of the Vakatakas, with- 
out which no orderly narration of their history is possible. There is, 
however, very little conclusive evidence on which to base this important 
investigation. 

It has been recently argued that the confused state of our information 
regarding the Vakataka chronology can be solved by using our knowledge of 
the Chedi era as a sort of magic wand.* It is contended that the Chedi era 
of A.D. 248-9 was initiated by the Vakatakas to commemorate the accession of 
the founder of their house, Vindhya^akti. No plausible case can be made out 
in support of this theory. The most convincing evidence to prove that it was 
the Vakatakas who began the Chedi era would be to show that they used it 
themselves in their own official records. In support of this contention it is 
argued that the Bhita seal of the (Vaka)taka Maharajadhiraja (Pravarasena) 
is dated in the year 57 of this era, that he has used it on a coin of his, which 
is said to have been issued in the 76th year of the Chedi era, and that his 
successor Rudrasena I has also used it on some of his coins, which were 
issued in the Chedi year loo. The arguments advanced to support the above 
contentions are very flimsy and do not bear any minute scrutiny. As to the 
Bhita seal being dated in the 37th year of the Chedi era, it may be pointed 
out that seals are normally not dated at all. The seal in question is, however, 
fragmentary; it merely refers to a king of kings (Maharadhiraja), without 
giving his proper name at all. There is thus no evidence for ascribing it to 
Pravarasena I. And even supposing that we do so for the sake of argument, 
it has to be pointed out that it does not bear the date 57 ; the peculiarly shaped 
branches of the tree on the seal were in fact mistaken for the symbols for 
30 and 7.^ 

The theory that the coins of Pravarasena and Rudrasena I were issued in 
the years 76 and 100 respectively of the Chedi era is equally untenable. 
Pravarasena I issued no coins at all as far as we know, and the same is the 
case with regard to Rudrasena I. The coins attributed to Pravarasena I are 
really those of a ruler named Virasena, who ruled to the south of Mathura. 
Had they been issued by Pravarasena 1 , they should surely have been found 
within his kingdom, and not far away from it in the Mathura region. As it 

* Jayaswal, History of Jndia^ io8-i i : Pai in his paper : The Genealogy and the Chronology of the 
Vakapikas, in //H, xiv, 184 if., argues that the era was begun by Pravarasena 1 in a.d. 248 to 
commemorate his assumption of the title samrdt after the fourth horse-sacrifice. 

* Sir R. Bum in //H, xiv, 269; Altekar iaJNSI^ v, p. 132. 
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is, not a single coin of this type is found in the Madhya Pradesha, the centre 
of the Vakataka kingdom. And finally, what is most important, these coins 
have no dates at all. What have been taken to be the symbols for the numerals 
70 and 6 are actually merely parts of the palm-tree.* Coins attributed to 
Rudrasena 1 were issued at least 500 years before his time by some ruler of 
Kausambi. They bear no name or date whatsoever; portions of Dharma- 
chakra and Triratna symbols were wrongly supposed to stand for the letters 
Rudra and the symbol for the numeral loo.^ It may be also pointed out that 
these so-called coins of Rudrasena are never found outside Kausambi any- 
where within the home-provinces of the Vakataka kingdom. 

Nor is there any force in the argument that the Vakatakas must have 
started the Chedi era because it is supposed to have been used by their 
feudatories, the Magha rulers of Kausambi. This assumption that the 
Maghas were using the Chedi era leads us in fact to impossible conclusions. 
Recent discoveries have shown that these kings were ruling over Sputh 
Kosala also (Rewa State and Bundelkhand). The assumption that they were 
using the Chedi era leads to the conclusion that kings VaiSravana and 
Bhimavarman were ruling at Kausambi and in South Kosala from a.d. 5 5 5 
to 377. Why then do they not figure in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra- 
gupta among the kings subdued or overthrown by that mighty conqueror? 
These kings issued a copious currency; the Guptas are not known to have 
permitted any feudatory to have his own independent coinage. They could 
not therefore have been their contemporaries. Therefore the era used by them 
cannot have been the Chedi era. 

The theory then that the Vakatakas initiated the Chedi era does not bear 
close examination. There is no evidence to show that they have used it on 
any seals or coins. There is further another fact almost fatal to this theory. 
The Vakatakas officially issued a large number of charters, but none of these 
used the Chedi or any other era; they are all dated in the regnal years of the 
kings issuing them. If the Vakatakas were the founders of the Chedi era, if 
they used it on their coins and even on their seals, is it not very strange that 
they should have uniformly and consistently avoided its use in their own 
official charters, which were intended to be referred to as deeds of titles as 
long as the sun and the moon endured It is true that the Vakatakas rose 
to power within a few years of the beginning of the Chedi era, but there is 
as yet no evidence to connect them with it. We have to solve the problems 

* Altekar in JNSI, v, 132. * Ibid,, 133. 

3 Pai has argued that a dynasty which starts an era need not necessarily use it, and refers to the 
Satavahanas who did not use the Saka era begun by them (/iH, xiv, 26). The argument has no 
force, for it is certain that the Satavsdianas did not begm the Saka era. It was more than a thousand 
years after the collapse of the Satavahanas that popular fancy connected these rulers with the Saka 
era. JayaswaPs argument that Pravarasena I must have started an era because he took the title 
emperor (samrdf) has not much evidential force; Maukhari, Chalukya, and Rashfraku^a kings 
who took the tide of Emperor, did not initiate any eras. 
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of Vakataka chronology without the assistance which such evidence, had it 
existed, might have afforded. 

The marriage of princess Prabhabadgupta, a daughter of the Gupta 
emperor Chandragupta II (r. a.d. 375 to 414), with Rudrasena II, the sixth 
king of the Vakataka dynasty, supplies the only reliable clue in determining 
its chronology. Rudrasena II died young and there is clear evidence to show 
that his wife relied upon the assistance of her illustrious father during the 
trying years of a long regency which terminated in c. a.d. 410, when her 
surviving son Pravarasena II became old enough to take the reins of admini- 
stration into his own hands. The birth of this prince may be placed in 
c. A.D. 390 during the short reign of his father Rudrasena II, c, a.d. 385 to 
390. The father of Rudrasena II, Prithvishena I, had a successful reign, which 
may be placed during the years c, a.d. 360 to 385. An expression used in 
connexion with this king shows that the Vakataka dynasty had been ruling 
prosperously for about a century before his accession.* We may place its rise 
to power in c, a.d. 260. The founder of the dynasty, Vindhya^akti, therefore 
probably ruled from c. a.d. 255 or 250 to c, 275. His son and successor, 
Pravarasena I, is identical with King Pravira of the Purdnas^ which credit him 
with a long rule of sixty years.^ There is sufficient evidence to show that the 
various statements which the Purdnas make about this ruler are substantially 
correct; we can therefore accept the Pauranic tradition and assume that he 
ruled for sixty years, from c. a.d. 275 to 335. Gautamiputra, the eldest son 
of Pravarasena I, died before the long reign of his father came to an end; 
the latter therefore was succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena I, who may 
be presumed to have ruled from a.d. 335 to 360. We have already stated that 
Rudrasena’s son and grandson, Prithvishena 1 and Rudrasena II, ruled from 
r. A.D. 360 to 385 and 385 to 390 respectively. Then followed the regency of 
Prabhavatigupta, the queen dowager, from c, a.d. 390 to 410, at the end 
of which her surviving son Pravarasena II assumed the full responsibility of 
administration. It may, however, be pointed out that the periods assigned to 
each of these six reigns are only tentative and it is not unlikely that future 
discoveries may lead to modifications, but these will not in any case be con- 
siderable. The chronology of the successors of Pravarasena II will be dis- 
cussed later in the course of our account of their reigns. 

* Cf. Samudita-varshasaiaM^abhivardhaMana-kosha-danda’Sadhana-santdna-putra-pautrituih, Dudia, 
Plates, EJ, III, 160, ‘Who had sons and grandsons living and (adequate) implements of sovereignty 
consisting of army and treasury, continuously prospering and increasing for a hundred years’. 

* Vindkyaiaktisutaichdpi Praviro nama Viryavan Bhokshyate cha samdssashtim samaptavaradakshiMth. 
Pargiter, DKA, p. 50. 
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THE HOME OF THE VAKATAKAS 

S EVERAL problems connected with early Vakataka history would be 
satisfactorily solved if we could determine their original home and the 
scene of their early military activity. Unfortunately we are not yet able 
to do so with definite certainty. The formation of the name Vakataka suggests 
that the family originally hailed from a place called Vakata or Vakata, but 
there is as yet no certain knowledge concerning the whereabouts of this place. 

Dr. Jayaswal has suggested that the Vakatakas were inhabitants of 
Bundelkhand and hailed from the village of Bijaur-Bagat, situated in the 
Tahrauli Tehsil of the former Orchha state, about six miles east of Cmragaon 
in the Jhansi District.* The obvious phonetic resemblance betweed Vakata 
and Bagat lends plausibility to this suggestion, and Dr. Jayaswal has adduced 
three more arguments to support it. 

I. There is a pillar at Dureha, four miles south of Jaso in Bundelkhand, 
with the inscription Vakatakanaih, accompanied by a wheel, showing that 
the wheel was the insignia of the Vakatakas and that they were ruling in 
Bundelkhand at the time when the pillar was set up. 

2. The Kilakila country with which the Purdms connect the earliest 
Vakataka ruler, Vindhya^akti, is the territory drained by the river of the 
same name in Punna State in Bundelkhand. 

3. Nachna, where the inscription of Vyaghradeva, a feudatory of the 
Vakataka king Prithvishena, has been found, is also in Bundelkhand and is 
to be identified with Chanaka, which figures as a Vakataka capital in the 
days of Pravarasena I.^ 

All the above arguments are unconvincing. A glance at the facsimile of the 
inscription on the Dureha pillar, as published by Jayaswal himself, shows 
that it cannot possibly be read as Vakatakanaih.^ The Purdnas state that 
Vindhyasakti came after the Kilakila kings, and did not come from Kilakila 
territory. To identify Nachna with Chanaka is questionable ; if it was indeed 
a Vakataka capital, how can we explain the presence of a feudatory ruler 
at the same place as his sovereign ? It is important to note that we have no 
records of the early Vakatakas in Bundelkhand. This would be rather difficult 
to explain if their original home was actually at Bijaur-Baga^ 

The phonetic resemblance of Bijaur-Bagat with Vakata is very striking. It 
would have supplied very strong evidence for placing the home of the 
Vakatakas at that place, had we not come across a Vakataka householder in 
a third-century votive inscription at Amraoti^ in Andhra country. It is very 
improbable, though not impossible, that a householder from Bijaur-Bagat in 

* Jayaswal, Ihstory of India ^ a.d. 150-350, pp. 66-68 and App. A. * 

^ The reading is clearly Vahkattrikdndm, which cannot be interpreted. 

^ . . .game vdthavasa gfihapatisa Vdkafakasa. BJ, xv, 267. 
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Bundelkhand should have gone to distant Amraoti to make a votive dona- 
tion. It is more likely that the place Vakate may have been neater to Amraoti, 
somewhere in the Eastern Deccan, rather than to the north of the Vindhyas. 
It cannot, however, be identified in our present state of knowledge, and we 
must await further discoveries. 

Whatever may have been the home of the Vakapikas, the sphere of their 
early military activity seems to have been rather in the Western than in the 
Eastern Deccan. The name of the founder of the family, Vindhyasakti, 
obviously suggests that his early military exploits resulted in the establish- 
ment of his rule over a portion of the Vindhya territory. Purika, which was 
one of the early Vakataka capitals,* eventually gave its name to a province 
which has been coupled with DaSaim by the Brihatsamhitd^ and mentioned 
along with Vidarbha and ASmaka by the Markand^a Purana? Nay, the 
Purdnas place Vindhyasakti himself among the kings of VidiSa in Eastern 
Malwa. The nucleus of the original Vakataka principality must therefore 
have been somewhere in the eastern Madhya Pradesha or in Berar, and the 
exploit of Vindhyasakti must have consisted in incorporating in it a portion 
of the Eastern Malwa after crossing the Vindhyan passes. 

* Pargiter, DKA, 49-jo. * xiv, lo ’ Ivii, 48. 
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RULERS OF THE DYNASTY 
Vindhyaiakti 

C. A.D. 255-75 

I N the third quarter of the third century a.d., when the Vakatakas rose to 
power, political conditions were favourable for the rise of a central and 
powerful state in the Deccan. The Satavahanas, who had been ruling over 
the Deccan, had fallen, and none among the new states which had tubse- 
quently risen to power in the territories they had dominated had shown the 
capacity to take over their imperial responsibilities. The Ikshvaku^ had 
carved out a kingdom for themselves in a portion of the Andhra coiintry, 
but they were not able to extend their rule much to the north of the Kriihna. 
The Chutu Satakarnis of Mysore were mere local chiefs, who had neither the 
ability nor the resources to rise to the imperial position. In the Northern 
Kohkan, the Abhiras had founded a principality and had for a short time 
succeeded in ousting the Western Kshatrapas from their capital. They, how- 
ever, soon sank into insignificance and abandoned any effort to expand over 
the Deccan. The Western Kshatrapas had once defeated the Satavahanas and 
had annexed a part of the Deccan to their kingdom; but during the latter half 
of the third century their power too was on the decline, and they had lost 
all hope of controlling the politics or the destinies of Southern India. In 
Northern India, the Nagas of the Uttara Pradesha and the republics of 
Rajputana and the Punjab had reasserted their independence and repudiated 
the Kushana supremacy. Their interest was, however, confined to their own 
homelands* and they had no ambition to bring the Deccan under their 
hegemony. The political situation was thus quite favourable for an adventur- 
ous chief to attempt to found a new house, which might eventually take the 
place of the great Satavahanas as the paramount power of Southern India. 

Vindhyasakti, the founder of the Vakataka family, undertook this enter- 
prise in about a.d. 25 5 As with the founders of many other dynasties, we do 
not possess much information about him personally. It is an irony of fate that 

* The theory that the BharaSiva Nagas of Bundelkhand had founded an empire embracing Madhya 
Pradesha and Antral or Eastern U.P. during c. a.d. i 80-2 5 o is altogether unfounded . The BharaSivas 
were the Naga rulers of Padmavati near Gwalior and their kingdom never included any part of the 
Deccan. It is doubtful whether Virasena, who is said to have founded this empire, was a Naga 
ruler at all. His coins are found only in the northern Uttara Pradesha and never in the Madhya 
Pradesha and Central or Eastern U.P.; this fact shows that the Deccan was never included in this 
kingdom. 

* For the determination of this date, sec ante, pp. 151 ff. Pai's view that Vindhyasakti asserted 
independence in c, a.d. 185 after the death of Gautamiputra YajfiaSri Satakarni prc-supposcs that 
he assumed the title of maharajadhiraja, for which in fact there is no evidence; the Ajanta record 
gives him no regal title at all. 
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even his descendants should have usually omitted his name from the genealogy 
of the house. He is mentioned only in the Ajanta record as the founder of the 
family;* all the copper plates of the house begin the family genealogy with 
his illustrious son, emperor Pravarasena I. At one time, therefore, even the 
historic existence of Vindhyasakti was doubted by some scholars. There is, 
however, no longer any doubt that it was in fact Vindhyasakti who first 
carved out the Vakataka principality somewhere in the western Madhya 
Pradesha. The Purdnas^ like the Ajanta record, expressly mention him as the 
founder of the family and the father of the illustrious emperor Pravarasena I.^ 
His name is omitted in the genealogy of the Vakataka copper plates, probably 
because throughout his life he was a mere general and was never consecrated 
to kingship by any formal religious coronation. The draft of the Vakataka 
charters was determined in the reign of Pravarasena II, and it is but natural 
that he should have started the genealogy with his namesake Pravarasena I, 
who indeed first raised the family to an undisputed imperial position in the 
Deccan. 

Vindhyasakti was a Brahman of Vishnuvriddha^<?/m. This was not, how- 
ever, the first time that Brahmans had exchanged sacrificial implements for 
weapons of war. The Sungas, the Kanvas, and the Satavahanas had done the 
same a few centuries earlier and the Kadambas were soon to emulate the 
example of the Vakatakas. Whether personal ambition alone was the guiding 
motive of Vindhyasakti, or whether he desired to found a purely Hindu state 
in order to encourage the Vedic or the Brahmanic faith and practices, we 
simply do not know. 

It was somewhere in Berar or in the western Madhya Pradesha that 
Vindhyasakti first carved out a small principality. His capital Purika was 
certainly situated somewhere in this part of the country, but has not yet been 
identified. Probably Vindhyasakti was originally a local officer or zamindar^ 
who gradually increased his sphere of influence, taking advantage of the 
absence of any strong central power. No specific exploits of his are, however, 
known. It is unfortunate that the Ajanta record, while growing eloquent over 
the bravery of this ruler, which, we are told, extorted the admiration of gods 
and made him the oriflamme and hero of his family, should have kept us in the 
dark about the names of the enemies defeated or the territories annexed by 
him. His name VindhyaSakti, however, suggests that his military activities 
resulted in giving him control over a portion of the Vindhyan territory. The 
Purdnas mention him among the kings of VidiSa, the capital of Eastern 
Malwa. We may therefore safely conclude that the warlike achievements of 
Vindhyasakti resulted in the annexation of the districts of Betul and Itarsi 

* Vakataka Inscription in Cat*e XVI, HAS, No. 14. 

* The identity of the Vindhyasakti of the Purdfuis with the ruler of the same name in the Ajanta 
record was first pointed out by Dr. Bhau Daji, but doubted by Buhler. It is now accepted by all. 
The Purdnas give Pravira as the name of the son of VindhyaSakti; he is obviously the same as the 
Pravarasena of the inscriptions. 
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and Hoshangabad to his kingdom, which probably comprised a portion of 
Berar only in the beginning. The districts annexed by VindhyaSakti were a 
kind of no-man’s-land in his time, and he had probably to encounter no 
serious opposition during his career of expansion. VindhyaSakti, however, 
did not, it would seem, assume any regal titles during his lifetime and re- 
ceived no formal religious consecration. His achievements were soon com- 
pletely eclipsed by the more glorious exploits of his illustrious son. His name 
therefore was omitted from the genealogy of the family, when it was first 
formally set out and written down 125 years after his death. 

In spite of his military preoccupations, Vindhya^akti retained the Brah- 
manic traits in his character. We are told that he was always anxiepus to 
undertake meritorious religious works, probably of the nature of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices, the construction of temples, wells, and serais^ and the 
endowments of schools and colleges. He ruled for about twenty year^ and 
we may place the end of his reign in r. a.d. 275. 

The Emperor Pravarasena 1 

c. A.D. 275-335 

VindhyaSakti was succeeded by his son Pravarasena I in r. a.d. 275. The 
Puranic tradition, which is unanimous in crediting him with a long reign 
of sixty years, seems to be well founded. He performed as many as four 
horse-sacrifices, which wc may legitimately suppose marked the ends of four 
long campaigns. He alone among the Vakataka rulers is given the title of 
samrdt^ emperor, and it is but reasonable to assume that this could have been 
earned only by a long and successful military career. And finally we have 
to note that he was succeeded not by his eldest son but by a grandson : this 
happens only when a king has a very long reign. We can therefore accept 
the Puranic statement and credit Pravarasena I with the long reign of sixty 
years assigned to him, which terminated in f. a.d. 535. 

According to inscriptional evidence Pravarasena I was one of the great 
rulers of India, although his political achievements are but imperfectly known 
to us. The composers of the Purdnas and the drafters of copper plate charters 
were more anxious to enumerate his numerous Vedic sacrifices than to specify 
the various exploits which justified his assumption of the imperial position 
and the performance of as many as four horse-sacrifices. The historian can 
therefore offer only a few probable suggestions about the main incidents in 
his long career. 

Since Pravarasena I is the only Vakataka ruler who assumed the title of 
emperor, we may presume that most of the territories included in the 
Vakataka empire were in fact annexed by him, with the exception of those 
districts which are definitely known to have been added to it in later times.* 

’ e.g. Kuntala or Southern Maharashtra, which is known to have been conquered by Vindhya 
sena of the Basim branch. 
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In his father’s time his principality consisted of a few districts in the western 
Madhya Pradesha and in Berar. At the end of his career the VakaUka empire 
included the whole of the Madhya Pradesha and Berar, Malwa, Northern 
Maharashtra, a considerable portion of the modern Hyderabad State, and 
portions of South Ko§ala or Chhattisgarh. 

It will thus be seen that Pravarasena increased his patrimony nearly tenfold 
by his military achievements. It is really unfortunate that we should not 
know either their chronological order or the names of most of the kings 
overcome by him. After the downfall of the Satavahana dynasty the territory 
previously under its sway was parcelled out among the numerous district and 
provincial officers of the defunct empire, who eventually established their 
own local small kingdoms. An ambitious and resourceful military leader like 
Pravarasena would not have found it very difficult to conquer them or to 
compel them to accept his overlordship. 

At the outset of his career Pravarasena turned his attention to the south 
and south-east and added northern Maharashtra, portions of the modern 
Hyderabad State, and the eastern districts of the Madhya Pradesha to his 
kingdom. The findspots of inscriptions and the names of the villages donated 
in some of them make it quite clear that this block of territory continued to 
form part of the Vakataka kingdom down to the end of its existence. There 
is some uncertainty as to the precise territories in Hyderabad State which 
were included in the Vakataka empire. There is no doubt that its Marathi- 
speaking districts were part of the Vakataka dominions.* It seems not im- 
probable, however, that most of Hyderabad State was included in the 
Vakataka empire. The Kadamba kingdom of Karnatak is not known to have 
included any territory to the north of the Krishna. The same is the case with 
regard to the Pallava kingdom of Kanchi. It is therefore but natural to assume 
that the Vakataka empire, which is definitely known to have included the 
Marathi-speaking districts of Hyderabad State, must have also incorporated 
all the territories to the north of the Krishna. This view gets further support 
from a tradition recorded in SrUaila-sthala-mdhdtmya of a daughter of King 
Chandragupta named Chandravati having offered a garland of jasmine 
flowers every day to the god Mallikarjuna at Srisaila.^ Chandravati may have 
been the pre-marriage name of Queen Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of 
Chandragupta II and the wife of Rudrasena II; and if she daily offered a 
garland to Mallikarjuna at Srisaila, the tirtha may as well have been situated 
in the Vakataka empire. In that case all the territory right up to Karnul 
District must have been included in the Vakataka sphere of influence, even 
if not actually under Vakataka administration. The question regarding the 
exact southern boundary of the Vakataka kingdom can, however, be satis- 
factorily solved only by future archaeological discoveries in Hyderabad State. 

* There are several Vakataka inscriptions at Ajanta in the Aurangabad District, and the Basim 
plates of Sarvasena grant a village in the Nandcr Dhtrict. * SIER, for 1 914-15, p. 9^* 
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With his resources considerably augmented by the absorption of extensive 
territories in the south, Pravarasena began to look for fresh adventures. A 
golden opportunity for further expansion presented itself to him as the result 
of a revolution in the kingdom of the Western Kshatrapas of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, which put an end to the career of the house of Chashtana and 
placed on the throne a new ruler named Rudrasimha IL The revolution was 
not a peaceful one; it was attended by bitter internecine fighting, which 
rendered life and property unsafe at the capital, inducing the citizens to bury 
their valuables and flee for safety.* Rudrasimha, however, soon secured 
effective control over the capital and we find him and his son ruling the 
Kshatrapa kingdom down to r. 352. | 

Neither Rudrasimha II nor his son YaSodaman II, however, asteume the 
title of mahdkshatrapa like their predecessors. Both of them are conrent with 
the lower title Kshatrapa^ which at this time indicated a subordinate or 
feudatory status. Some scholars hold that the imposition of Sassaniip over- 
lordship was responsible for these two rulers remaining content with the 
feudatory status. This view does not seem to be correct. The Sassanian 
emperor Narseh, who ruled from a.d. 293 to 303, was signally defeated by 
the Roman emperor Galerius, to whom he had to cede extensive territories in 
order to recover his family, which had fallen into the hands of the conqueror. 
Narseh therefore was not in a position to help Rudrasimha II in his effort to 
oust Bhartridaman. His successor Hormuzd II had only a short reign of 
seven years (a.d. 303-10), and is not known to have undertaken any expedi- 
tion in the east. The next ruler, Shapur II, was a baby of less than a year at 
the time of his accession in a.d. 310, and so the Sassanians were not in a posi- 
tion to take any effective part in Kshatrapa politics down to c, a.d. 330. The 
Sassanian overlordship therefore does not seem to have been the cause for 
the reduction of the status of Rudrasimha II and his son Yasodaman to that 
of mere Kshatrapas. 

Though there is no direct evidence, it seems almost certain that the 
imperialism of the Vakataka emperor Pravarasena I was responsible for the 
Western Kshatrapas being reduced to feudatory status during the period 
A.D. 304 to 332. His father Vindhyasakti had already annexed part of Malwa 
to his principality before a.d. 275, and Pravarasena must have been on the 
lookout for a pretext to extend his sphere of .influence over Gujarat as well. 
An opportunity presented itself to him when in c, 304 Rudrasimha tried to 
oust the reigning monarch Bhartridaman and secure the throne for himself. 
Pravarasena must have followed the age-old imperial policy of supporting the 
claims of an upstart agai st the legitimate ruling sovereign, and therefore 
helped Rudrasimha in his efforts to dethrone Bhartridaman. In return for this 

’ A hoard of 520 coins hidden underground towards the end of the reign of Bhartridaman, 
who was supplanted by Rudrasimha II, was found buried in JunagaeJ. Numismatic Supplement, 
No. xlvii, p. 97. 
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help, Rudrasiihha agreed to be content with the feudatory title of Kshatrapa^ 
to renounce the title mahdkshatrapa (which indicated an independent status 
at this time), and to acknowledge himself a vassal of the Vakataka overlord. 
The armies of Pravarasena must have taken an active part in putting Rudra- 
simha on the Kshatrapa throne. When his position had become secure, they 
may have retired to their own country. It is likely that Pravarasena got 
Western Malwa in return for his help. He must also have received occasional 
tributes in cash. Most of the coins in the big hoard of 63 3 Kshatrapa coins 
found at Sonpur in the Chhindwada District of Madhya Pradesha in Ae heart 
of the Vakataka kingdom might originally have come as part of the tributes 
paid to the emperor Pravarasena I by his feudatories Rudrasiihha II and 
Ya^odaman II. Only three coins of this hoard belonged to Mahakshatrapa 
Rudrasena III, who came to the throne after a.d. 348; they might have 
come by way of trade.* 

The history of the Eastern Deccan during the reign of Pravarasena is 
imperfectly known. The Ikshvaku dynasty had come to an end by c, a . d . 275 . 
The Salahkyayana dynasty rose into importance only after c, a . d . 325. The 
Nalas of Chhattisgarh and Bastar began their career a little later still. During 
the latter part of the reign of Pravarasena there was thus no strong power in 
the Andhra country and Chhattisgarh, and it is quite likely that the Vakataka 
ruler may have brought this territory under his sphere of influence. The 
same may perhaps have been the case with Baghelkhand. The Vakataka 
supremacy over these districts did not last long, for soon after the death of 
Pravarasena we find independent kings like Mahendra of Ko§ala, Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahakantara, Kubera of Devarashtra, and Mahendragiri of Pishtapuri 
ruling over most of this territory. 

The patrimony which Pravarasena had inherited included only a few dis- 
tricts; he expanded it into an empire which covered practically the whole of 
the Deccan between the rivers Narmada and Krishna. The northern Maha- 
rashtra, Berar, the Madhya Pradesha and Hyderabad State were certainly 
included in his empire. His sphere of influence extended over Malwa and 
Gujarat, Andhrade^a and southern Kosala. He gave to the Deccan the 
political unity which it had lost since the downfall of the Satavahanas, and 
welded it into a powerful state whose strength and resources were much 
greater than those of any other contemporary kingdom, whether in the north 
or the south. It was but natural that he should have assumed the imperial title 
samrdty emperor, to which no contemporary of his is known to have laid 
a claim. 

* JASB, 1937, N.S., pp. 95-99. The account of this important hoard given by Mr. Acharya 
is confusing and self-contradictory. On p. 96 he refers to six dated coins of Rudrasena III 
found in this hoard, but he gives their number as only three in the analysis of the hoard 
given on p. 99. In this short paper Mr. Acharya has given an account of several hoards 
of Kshatrapa coins which he examined together, and he seems to have confused their 
contents. 
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Pravarasena belonged to an orthodox Brahman family and was a staunch 
follower of the Vedic religion. He performed a number of Vedic sacrifices. 
Of these, Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, ShodaSin, and Atiratra were 
the normal varieties of the Soma sacrifice, which was so popular in the Vedic 
age. Pravarasena must have celebrated these several times through his official 
priests. He is stated to have performed the famous horse-sacrifice four times; 
probably he performed it at the end of each of his four memorable cam- 
paigns, which finally resulted in his securing the overlordship over the whole 
of the Deccan. 

At the end of his career, when he had become the most powerful sovereign 
in India, Pravarasena celebrated the Vajapeya sacrifice and formally assumed 
the title of samrdt or emperor. Being a Brahman by caste, he was n6t eligible 
to offer the Rajasuya sacrifice, which Kshatriya kings alone could ^rry out 
to celebrate their universal sovereignty. He therefore performed the Vajapeya 
sacrifice, which according to the sacred texts is a samrdt-sava^ celebrated at 
the consecration of a king to the dignity of paramount sovereign. The 
Brihaspati sacrifice, which also was performed by the emperor, was probably 
a sequel to this Vajapeya sacrifice. This emperor was eligible to perform it 
because he was a Brahman by caste. 

We have stated above that Pravarasena I was the most powerful ruler of 
the time and that he had brought practically the whole of the Deccan under 
his sovereignty. Some recent writers indeed have credited him with much 
more extensive conquests, and have declared that he was the lord paramount 
of the whole of India. Such, however, was not the case. The theory that he 
controlled Southern India through one of his sons, who founded the Andhra- 
bhritya or Pallava dynasty is a mere hypothesis that has yet to be proved. 
The view that he conquered the Uttara Pradesha and drove out the Kushanas 
into Afghanistan is based upon the assumption that the coins of Virasena, 
which are found in the upper Uttara Pradesha, are really the coins of 
Pravarasena. But this is not the case.* What Jayaswal takes to be the letter 
Pra in the left-hand lower corner of the coin is really a part of the Nandipada 
symbol. What he takes to be the symbols for 76 are parts of the symbol tree 
within the railing.^ The coins in question were issued by Virasena and not by 
Pravarasena. And even if we assume for the sake of argument that Pravara- 
sena I of the Vakataka dynasty issued them, we cannot explain why they 
should be found only in the northern Uttara Pradesha and never in the 
Madhya Pradesha and Berar, which were the home provinces of the Vakataka 
empire. There is no evidence whatsoever to prove that Pravarasena I had 
conquered the Punjab and driven out the Kushanas into Afghanistan. Even 
the coins of Virasena are found but very rarely in the Punjab. Jayaswal’s 
theory is based upon the assumption that it was the pressure of Pravarasena 

* Jayaswal, History of India, a.D. ijo-jjo, pp. 82-94; Pai in Jill, xiv, 180 ff. 

* Altckar in /Ni 7 , v, 132. 
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which induced the Kushwas to accept willingly the overlordship of the 
Sassanians during the first decade of the fourth century a.d. There is, in fact, 
no shred of evidence whatsoever to support this view. The Sassanians had 
conquered the Kushanas and imposed their suzerainty upon them as early 
as c, A.D. 250, when Pravarasena was probably not even born. Further there 
is no evidence to show that the Kush^as welcomed the Sassanian sove- 
reignty as a means of preserving their kingdom in India against the pressure 
of any indigenous power. They had to accept it as the natural corollary of 
a defeat in the battlefield. The theory therefore that Pravarasena I was lord 
paramount of the whole of India cannot be accepted. He was, however, lord 
paramount of the Deccan and ruled a kingdom much more extensive than 
that of any of his contemporaries. This was itself a great achievement and 
folly justified his assumption of the title samrdt or emperor. 

According to the Purdnas, Pravarasena had four sons, all of whom became 
kings in the course of time. This statement suggests a division of the empire 
after their father’s death, a division which must have weakened the power of 
the Vakataka dynasty. As the kingdom began to expand by the additions of 
new territories, Pravarasena may well have appointed his sons as viceroys 
over the different provinces of his empire ; and these would then have become 
independent kings at his death. 

Of the four sons of Pravarasena I, Gautamiputra was the eldest. He, how- 
ever, ruled only as crown prince, for he predeceased his father;* the latter 
was succeeded by Gautamiputra’s son Rudrasena II. Sarvasena was another 
son of Pravarasena, whose name has become known to us very recently.^ He 
was the viceroy ruling over Southern Berar and the north-western districts 
of Hyderabad State. He eventually founded a branch dynasty at Vatsagulma 
or Basim, which continued to flourish down to the end of the fifth century a.d. 

The names of the remaining two sons of Pravarasena are not so far known 
to us ; nor do we know where they ruled as viceroys. It is possible that their 
territories may have been somewhere in the eastern parts of the empire, 
possibly in the Kosala and Andhra country; there is, however, no definite 
information on the point. It is very likely that these branches had a short 
career either because they were absorbed in the parent line or because the 

' It has been argued that Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, whose seal has been found at Bhita, 
is identical with Gautamiputra, the eldest son of Pravarasena I, and was viceroy ruling over the 
Gangetic valley (Pai in JIH, xiv, pp. iSoff.). Impressions of clay seals accompanied confidential 
letters sent to even distant countries ; the mere fact that they are found at a particular place does not 
prove that the persons concerned were ruling over that place. Would it be reasonable to argue 
that because a seal of the British government is to be found in Washington, therefore the U.S.A. 
must be presumed to be a part of the British empire ? 

The personal name of the Gautamiputra of the Bhita seal was Vrishadhvaja; Gautamiputra the 
son of Pravarasena I is not known to have ever had this name. The Gautamiputra of the Bhita 
seal was a full-fledged ruling prince, who described his kingship as due to the grace of Mahasena ; 
Gautamiputra the son of Pravarasena died as only a crown prince. The two therefore cannot be 
identical. 

* El, xxvi, 157 ff. 
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lands concerned were eventually wrested from the Vakatokas. The main 
branch continued to rule in Northern Berar, Bombay Maharashtra, and most 
of the districts of the Madhya Pradesha.^ 

Rudrasena 1 

(f. A.D. 335-60) 

According to the chronology already explained, Rudrasena I succeeded his 
grandfather Pravarasena I in c. a.d. 335. The Vakataka records give the name 
of Rudrasena’s father Gautamiputra in the family genealogy, but do not attach 
any regal title whatsoever to his name. It is therefore clear that hfe did not 
become a king, but was merely a sub-king or viceroy to the end of his life. 
Gautamiputra’s death before that of his father need not cause us any surprise, 
for the latter had an unusually long reign of sixty years. Pravarasqna must 
obviously have been an octogenarian at the time of his death; and his grand- 
son Rudrasena, who succeeded him, may thus well have been at lea^ thirty 
at the time of his accession. 

The Vakataka records usually introduce the Bhara^iva king Bhavanaga in 
the family genealogy as the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I. In Indian 
dynastic genealogies a maternal grandfather is introduced either when his 
kingdom happens to be inherited by his daughter's son or when he happens 
to have afforded material assistance to his grandson at a critical period. It is 
now definitely proved that Bhavanaga belonged to the Naga dynasty of 
Padmavati in the former Gwalior State. Rudrasena did not inherit this 
kingdom after Bhavanaga; it passed on to his son Ganapatinaga. Bhavanaga 
thus appears to have been introduced into the Vakataka genealogy because 
he afforded some valuable assistance to his grandson Rudrasena I. 

What this assistance was and when and why it had to be offered is not yet 
definitely known. It is probable that the enemies against whom Bhavanaga 
had to offer assistance to his grandson were some among the latter’s three 
uncles, who may have sought to oust their nephew from the main Vakataka 
kingdom. But we have no definite evidence upon the point; future dis- 
coveries alone can prove or contradict this suggestion. 

‘ It has been argued that the third son of Pravarasena was Gautamiputra ^ivamagha, whose seal 
has been found at Bhita and whose coins are found at Kau^ambl. It is claimed that he was the 
founder of the ‘Magha* line, which was thus merely a branch of the Vakatakas (Pai in JIH, xiv, 
16 ff.). Gautamiputra Sivamagha had three predecessors, Bhadramagha, Pothasiri, and Bhimasena, 
who ruled over the upper Narmada valley from c. a.d. 150. His relationship with his predecessors 
is not known, but the fact that his seal is identical with that of Bhimasena shows that he belonged 
to the line of this king and not to the line of Pravarasena I. On the seals of both these rulers we 
have a standing woman and a bull with a crescent below his neck. The legend on Bhimasena’s 
seal is above these symbols, while that on the seal of Sivamagha is below them. Such a striking 
resemblance in the seals of the two rulers would be difficult to explain if they belonged to different 
dynasties. Yet this supposition becomes inevitable if we assume that Gautamiputra Sivamagha was 
a Vakataka ruler. The imperial Vakatakas never issued any coins; it is therefore difficult to under- 
stand how a viceroy like ^ivamagha could have issued them. 
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The period between c, a.d. 325 and 360, which included the closing years 
of the rule of Pravarasena I and practically the whole of the reign of Rud- 
rasena I, is very important in the history both of the Deccan and of Northern 
India. It was during this period that the Vakatakas lost and the Guptas 
acquired imperial status among the kings of India. To the end of c. a.d. 3 3 5 
Pravarasena I was ruling as a samrdt or emperor; but neither his successor 
Rudrasena I nor any one among his descendants is ever given the title of an 
emperor even in the official records of the Vakataka dynasty. Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar has therefore argued with great plausibility that the dropping of the 
imperial title by Rudrasena must have been due to his having received a 
severe defeat from a neighbour who claimed that title for himself. And this 
neighbour could have been no other than Chandragputa I or his son Samu- 
dragupta, both of whom assume the title Maharajadhiraja, King of kings, 
which had not been employed by earlier Gupta rulers. The rise of Chandra- 
gupta to the imperial position must be vitally connected with the fall of 
Rudrasena from that high status. The Vakatakas were the only obvious 
obstacle in the schemes for the imperial expansion of the Guptas, and 
Chandragupta must have gained the upper hand either by actual victories in 
the field or by slow expansion.* 

Additional interesting arguments have been advanced in favour of the 
above theory by the late Dr. Jayaswal. He argues that Pravarasena I had 
deliberately thwarted the imperial plans of Chandragupta I by defeating and 
ousting him from Pataliputra and putting his own nominee Kalyanavarma 
on its throne. Chandragupta died in exile and while on his death-bed he 
charged his successor Samudragupta to retrieve the fortunes of his family 
and to restore it once more to the imperial rank which he himself had pre- 
viously secured for it. Samudragupta had, however, to bide his time; he was 
a mere Vakataka feudatory ruling in Oudh during the first few years of his 
reign. It was during this period that he issued his tiger-slayer coins, on which 
he does not dare to assume any imperial title; we see him instead contenting 
himself with the feudatory title of a simple rdjd. Taking advantage of the 
death of the emperor Pravarasena, Samudragupta launched his offensive 
against this monarch’s successor Rudrasena I, whom he overthrew and killed 
in a sanguinary battle fought near Kausambi in a.d. 348. King Rudradeva 
of Aryavarta, who figures first in his Allahabad record among the kings of 
northern India, defeated and overthrown by Samudragupta, is no other than 
this Vakataka ruler Rudrasena I. Samudragupta eventually brought under his 
own sphere of influence the different kings in Chota Nagpur, Bundelkhand, 
Baghelkhand, Chhattisgarh, and the Andhra country, who had formerly been 
the vassals of the Vakatakas. With their emperor killed in battle, and im- 
portant provinces snatched from their empire, the Vakatakas sank into the 
position of Gupta feudatories; that is the reason why Rudrasena I and his 

* ABORI, V, 39-40, 
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successors are allowed merely the tide of maharaja^ which indicated the 
feudatory status, and never the higher style of samrdt or maharajadhiraja^ 
which could be given only to an emperor.* 

There is no doubt that the case for assuming the occurrence of a conflict 
between the Guptas and the Vakatakas, in which the latter were worsted, 
thus appears to be a very plausible one. But a careful examination of the 
problem shows that the arguments upon which it is based do not bear very 
close scrutiny. There is no evidence whatsoever to support the contention 
that Pravarasena I had ousted Chandragupta I from Pataliputra and put upon 
its throne his nominee Kalyanavarma. As a matter of fact the incidents 
mentioned in the Kaumudtmahotsava^ upon which Jayaswal mainly ijelies for 
his theory, have no connexion at all with the reign of Chandragupta I. We 
cannot indentify Chandasena of this drama with Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta empire; the drama states that Chandasena was killed ti)gether 
with all his children;^ but we definitely know that Chandragupta left pehind 
him a number of sons, one of whom succeeded to his throne. In the drama, 
Chandasena appears as an exile. It is impossible to accept the contention of 
Dr. Jayaswal that in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, Chandra- 
gupta appears as an exile on his death-bed. Had Chandragupta been an exile 
dying in misery and disgrace, his selection of Samudragupta as his successor 
would not have caused any jealousy in the hearts of other princes. The 
dejection which we know the formal announcement of Samudragupta as the 
next successor caused among his brothers, makes it quite clear that the suc- 
cessor of Chandragupta was never faced with the difficult and dangerous task 
of reasserting the imperial position of his house. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that Samudragupta was a Vakataka feudatory at the beginning of his 
career. His coins of the tiger-slayer type do no doubt describe him as a mere 
rdjdy but that fact does not necessarily prove that he was only a vassal prince 
at the time when they were issued. If we follow this line of argument, we 
shall have to suppose that Chandragupta II had also been reduced to the 
status of a vassal because on his copper coins we find him using the simple 
feudatory title mahdrdja. Nay, on some of his coins the bare name Chandra- 
gupta appears without any title whatsoever. ^ Are we then to conclude that 
he had for some time ceased to be even a feudatory chief? In the legends on 
the Swordsman type of Kumaragupta I, not even the title rdjd or rnahdrdja 
appears either on the obverse or on the reverse; are we to conclude that he 
was not even a feudatory when this type was issued ? The simple fact is that the 
extent of the space available on the Gupta coins usually determines the length of 
their legends. On copper coins the space was small, and so even emperors like 
Chandragupta II, who are never suspected of having ever been reduced to the 
status of vassals, are seen to have contented themselves with the simple title 


* Jayaswal, History of Indta^ a D. ijo-jjo, pp. 80-2. 

^ Allan , Catalogs of the Corns of the Gupta Dynasties^ pp. 54-60. 


* Act V. 
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maharaja. Sometimes they appear without any titles at all. The legend raja 
Samudraguptah occurs on the reverse of the tiger-slayer type of Samudragupta. 
The legends on the reverse of Gupta coins are always short ; longer legends like 
maharajadhiraja Sri-Samudraguptah were not inscribed there simply for want 
of space. The legend raja Samudraguptah^ Kii'g Samudragupta, occurring on 
the tiger-slayer coin of Samudragupta, can prove him to have been a mere 
feudatory at the time only if the legend Chandraguptah occurring on the 
coins of Chandragupta II is also to be taken as a proof that this monarch was 
not even a feudatory prince, but only a mere commoner at the time when he 
issued these coins. Both hypotheses are equally absurd and untenable. 

The theory that Samudragupta overthrew and killed the Vakataka ruler 
Rudrasena I is based upon the assumption that the king Rudradeva who 
figures first among the kings of Northern India (Aryavarta) defeated by 
Samudragupta, is identical with the Vakataka ruler Rudrasena I. The super- 
ficial resemblance between the names of the two rulers by no means proves 
their identity. The Rudradeva overthrown by Samudragupta was a king in 
Aryavarta, or Northern India; Rudrasena, the Vakataka king, was a king of 
the Deccan. We must further remember that the Allahabad inscription is a 
eulogy {prasasti) of Samudragupta, describing his achievements in the most 
lively and striking colours. To heighten the effect on the reader’s mind of the 
prowess of Samudragupta, it gives the full imperial title of the Kushana ruler 
who had offered him only a nominal submission. If then Samudragupta was 
actually a mere Vakataka vassal prince, who had later avenged himself on his 
feudal lord for the humiliations inflicted upon him and his father by the 
Vakataka emperors Pravarasena I and Rudrasena I, is it likely that the eulogy 
would have summarily dismissed this most glorious achievement of Samu- 
dragupta by merely including the name of Rudradeva among the nine kings 
of Northern India overthrown by the hero? The defeat of Achyuta and 
Nagasena, who were among the important opponents of Samudragupta but 
infinitely less powerful than the Vakataka emperors, is described twice in the 
eulogy, once in poetry and once in prose. Why then should the most glorious 
achievement of Samudragupta, the defeat of the Vakataka emperor, who, 
according to Jayaswal, was ruling at the time over practically the whole of 
India from Peshawar to Kanchi and Dvaraka to Patna, have been summarily 
dismissed in only four letters? Why should not even the name of the dynasty 
of Rudradeva have been given? If Samudragupta had really defeated the 
Vakataka emperor, there would certainly have been several verses in the 
Allahabad eulogy describing the great might of the Vakatakas and the skilful 
generalship by which Samudragupta defeated and killed this most deadly 
enemy of his family. If the imperial titles of the Kushana emperor, who offered 
merely a nominal submission, are given in order to heighten the effect of the 
prowess of Samudragupta, would not the imperial title of Rudradeva have been 
given in order to emphasize the greatness of the achievement of his conqueror ? 
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The fact is that there was not much occasion for rivalry between the 
Guptas and the Vakatakas, since their spheres of influence were quite distinct 
from one another. Even during the southern expedition of Samudragupta, 
he did not come into any direct conflict with the Vakatakas. For had he done 
so, it is certain that his Allahabad eulogy would have mentioned their name; 
the absence of any notice of them would be quite inexplicable, since the 
names of most of the contemporary kings or states are mentioned in this 
document in one connexion or other. It is true that most probably during 
the reign of Pravarasena I the rulers of Southern KoSala and the Andhra 
country came under the Vakataka sphere of influence. But during the interval 
between the death of Pravarasena and the invasion of SamudragUpta, the 
kings of this territory had renounced their fealty to the Vakatakas\ and had 
become independent. Their nominal submission to Samudragupta during his 
southern expedition did not therefore amount to any serious infringement 
of the vested interests of the Vakatakas, who had already lost their suzerainty. 
Nor can we identify King Vyaghraraja of the Great Forest who pr6fessed 
allegiance to Samudragupta with King Vyaghraraja of Ganj, who was a 
Vakataka feudatory. For the former was a king in the Deccan, ruling some- 
where to the south of the Vindhyas, while the latter was a king in Bundel- 
khand, ruling over a territory to the north of that range of hills.* 

There is another important consideration which goes against the theory 
that Samudragupta had defeated and killed the Vakataka king Rudrasena I. 
For if he had really done so, and if he had continued the feud in the next 
generation by compelling Vyaghraraja, one of the feudatories of Rudrasena’s 
son Prithvishena I, to transfer his allegiance to him, is it likely that Prith- 
vishena would have selected Prabhavatigupta, one of the granddaughters of 
his bitterest enemy, as a bride for his son and successor Rudrasena II ? It is 
true that friendships and enmities in politics are short-lived; still it is ex- 
tremely improbable, especially in the case of a Hindu royal family, that a 
king would select as a bride for his son the granddaughter of an enemy, who 
had killed his own father. 

But it may be asked ; Is it not significant that the Vakatakas should have 
ceased to assume imperial titles just after the digvijaja or conquests of Samu- 
dragupta? May not these latter be the cause of the change? The dropping 
of the imperial title by Rudrasena could hardly have been purely voluntary; 
it must obviously have been due to a defeat inflicted upon him by Samudra- 
gupta. This defeat reduced the Vakatakas to the status of feudatories of the 
Guptas. Their official records are always careful to state that Pravarasena 1 
was a samrdty emperor. But all his successors are given the simple title of 

’ It is true that Samudragupta did rule over a portion of the Sagar district in the Madhya Pra- 
desha. But he did not reach this district via Sutna, Katni, and Jabalpur, but through Kau^mbl, 
Qiitrakupi, and Kalinjar. For in the latter territory some Gupta inscriptions are in fact found, but 
none in the former. 
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maharaja^ which at this time denoted the status of a vassal king. Prabhavati- 
gupta describes her father, Chandragupta II, as a fnahdrdjddhirdja^ but is 
content to give the mere title of mahdrdja to her husband, Rudrasena 11 . This 
is obviously because he was in fact at that time a feudatory of the Guptas. 

The above argument seems at first sight very convincing, but a careful 
examination of contemporary documents shows that it is fallacious. The 
imperial title mahdrdjddhirdja was a foreign title at the beginning of the fourth 
century a . d . The Guptas had borrowed it from the Kushanas along with 
their coinage. But it took several decades for the title to become popular in 
the Deccan and Southern India. The Ikshvaku king Chantamula, who had 
performed several horse-sacrifices in c, a . d . 250, was content with the simple 
title mahdrdja. He never suspected that it would be ever regarded as denoting 
a mere feudatory status. The Vishnukundin ruler Madhavavarman I had per- 
formed eleven horse-sacrifices; he lived at a time when the title mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja had been assumed by many rulers in Northern India. And yet he was 
content with the simple title mahdrdja. In the vast majority of the official 
grants of the great Chalukya emperor Pulakesin II, he is described as a mere 
mahdrdja ; it is only from the time of his son Vikramaditya I {c. a . d . 660) that the 
Chalukyas begin to describe themselves as mahdrdjddhtrdjas. The title mahdrdja 
indicated feudatory status only in Northern India, but not in the Deccan or 
South India, down to the middle of the seventh century a . d . The Pallavas, the 
Kadambas and the Chalukyas, who were all independent rulers and had a 
number of feudatories under them, are content to describe themselves in their 
official documents as mere mahdrdjas. The simple fact, therefore, that the suc- 
cessors of Pravarasena are described as mahdrdjas by no means proves that they 
were no longer independent rulers but had become vassals of the Guptas. 

It may, however, be asked why the successors of Pravarasena I did not 
assume the title mahdrdjddhirdja. If it was for the reason that up to that time 
the latter title had not yet become popular in the Deccan and Southern India, 
then why did they give up the imperial title samrdty which had already been 
adopted by Pravarasena? The reasons for this change in title from samrdt^ 
emperor, to mahdrdja^ partly religious and partly political. Vajapeya 

was one of the sacrifices performed by Pravarasena I. The sacred texts describe 
this sacrifice as a samrdt-savaj i.e. a sacrifice which entitles its performer to 
the title of samrdty emperor. As none of the successors of Pravarasena I had 
performed this sacrifice, they could not assume the title of samrdt and had 
therefore to remain content with the title mahdrdja^ which did not then denote 
any feudatory status in the Deccan or Southern India. We must further not 
forget in this connexion that the Vakatakas were orthodox Brahmans, and 
must therefore have felt that those among them who had not performed the 
Vajapeya should not presume to use the title of samrdt. 

There were apparently also political reasons which operated to induce 

’ Satapatha Brdhmana, v, i, i, 13. 
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the Vakatakas to forswear the imperial title samrdt. The mighty kingdom 
which Pravarasena I had raised during his lifetime became divided after his 
death into four sub-states, each governed by one of his sons. This division 
must have reduced the power and resources of the Vakatakas. In the mean- 
while a new power, much stronger than any of the sub-states of the Vakatakas, 
had arisen in Nothern India and was claiming imperial position and status. 
None of the successors of Pravarasena I was strong enough to challenge that 
power and so to perform the Vajapeya sacrifice in order to assume the title 
samrdt. Within a short time the two houses contracted a matrimonial alliance, 
and a daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandragupta II became the crowned 
queen of the Vakataka king Rudrasena II in c. a.d. 385. This marriage must 
have put a stop to all feeling of jealousy and rivalry between the twcl houses. 
It must be further noted that the text of the Vakataka charters was firit deter- 
mined by the imported Gupta secretariat officers working in the Vakataka 
administration during the regency of Prabhavatigupta; they were niturally 
disinclined to give the title mahdrdjddhirdja to a protege of their master. Later 
on, when Pravarasena II modified this draft on attaining his majority, he may 
have felt a natural disinclination to claim for his ancestors a title which had 
been claimed for themselves by his former protector and guide, Chandragupta 
II and his three predecessors. He decided to give the title samrdt to his 
namesake Pravarasena I, because he had become entitled to it by the per- 
formance of the Vajapeya sacrifice. It could not be continued in the case of 
his successors because they had not performed the said sacrifice. Pravarasena 
saw no objection in describing them as mahdrdjas^ because that title still 
indicated independent status in the Deccan. 

And finally it may be pointed out that the Pauranic evidence does not sup- 
port the view that there was a break in the Vakataka dynasty after the deaths 
of the four sons of Pravarasena, implying thereby that Rudrasena was killed 
in a war with Samudragupta. The Vurdnas state that Pravira or Pravarasena 
and others will have four sons who will all rule after them, and then add that 
when the Vindhyaka, i.e. the Vakataka, family comes to an end, the Bahlikas, 
the Pushyamitras, Patumitras, will begin to rule.* This does not necessarily 
imply that the Vindhyaka family came to an end after the rule of the sons of 
Pravarasena; it only means that the Purdnas do not narrate the history of 
their successors. To give an analogous instance, the Purdnas state that the 
Guptas will rule over Allahabad, Patna, and Ayodhya,^ a statement which is 
true of the Gupta kingdom under Chandragupta I. This statement is not 
contradicted by the historical fact that the Gupta empire subsequently 
covered practically the whole of Northern India; it only shows that the 
Purdnas do not themselves narrate the subsequent history of the Guptas. The 
same is the case about the Vakataka rulers subsequent to the sons of Pravara- 
sena 1 . There is, however, clear epigraphical evidence to show that there was 
* Pargiter, DKA^ p. 50. * Ibid., p. 53. 
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no sudden break in the Vakataka dynasty subsequent to the death of Rudia- 
sena I. For all the Vakataka records state in speaking of his successor 
Prithvishena that the military and fiscal power of the Vakatakas continued 
steadily to increase and prosper for about a hundred years at the time of his 
rule.* This positive statement renders the above negative inference from the 
silence of the Purdnas altogether untenable and shows that the theory that 
the Vakatakas had received a crushing and stunning defeat just before the 
accession of Prithvishena I has no foundation whatever and is in fact quite 
incredible. 

Very few incidents of the reign of Rudrasena are definitely known. The 
division of the Vakataka empire into four sub-states and the dispute at the 
succession of Rudrasena naturally weakened the power and the prestige of 
the dynasty. The Andhra country and southern Kosala became independent 
and other kings began to rule in them. In the west the Kshatrapas also 
repudiated the Vakataka supremacy; from about a.d. 340 onwards Rudra- 
daman II assumed the title mahdkshatrapa^ showing thereby that he had 
become independent. Rudrasena I had to acquiesce in this new develop- 
ment since he was not powerful enough to prevent it. Southern Berar 
and the north-western part of the Hyderabad State continued under the rule 
of Sarvasena, an uncle of Rudrasena. We do not possess any definite in- 
formation about the relations between the Basim branch and the main line 
of the Vakatakas. It is not improbable that the rulers of Basim offered 
formal recognition of the overlordship of the direct line after the termination 
of the struggle for succession. 

Like his maternal grandfather Bhavanaga, Rudrasena was a staunch 
Saivite; he is always described as a devotee of Mahabhairava in the Vakataka 
records. He is known to have constructed a Siva temple at Deotek, about 
fifty miles south-east of Nagpur. He may have constructed many other 
temples also in honour of his favourite deity. 

Rudrasena on the whole was a weak ruler. The power and prestige of the 
Vakatokas declined under him. But we cannot regard him as solely responsible 
for this development. His grandfather had taken the unwise step of dividing 
his empire among his four sons, which necessarily resulted in the weakening 
of the central power. Rudrasena tried to make the best of a bad situation and 
managed to keep under his direct rule most of the districts of the Madhya 
Pradesha with the exception of those included in Chhattisgarh. His death 
took place in c, a.d. 360. 

Prithvishena I 

( c . A.D. 560-385) 

Rudrasena I was succeeded by his son Prithvishena I in c, a.d. 360. He 
enjoyed a fairly long reign, for the Vakataka inscriptions describe him as a 

‘ cf. I Ei. XXV. p. 264. 
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patriarch, surrounded by sons and grandsons. His reign seems to have been 
a peaceful and prosperous one; for the documents of the dynasty usually 
describe how a century of prosperous Vakataka rule was completed in his 
reign, resulting in a great increase both in the numbers of the armed forces 
and in the wealth stored in the treasury. 

It does not seem probable that Prithvishena himself made use of his army 
and treasure for any aggressive wars; for he is usually compared to Yudhish- 
thira, who was more famous for his regard for truth than for his achievements 
on the battlefield. It was at one time supposed that Kuntala was conquered 
by Prithvishena, but the revised reading of the Ajanta inscription in cave XVI 
shows that it was King Vindhyasena of the Basim branch who conqi|iered this 
province, and not Prithvishena I of the main line. Vindhyasena, howfever, was 
a contemporary of Prithvishena I, and the latter may have aided this military 
adventure of the branch family with soldiers and money of his ownl 

The identity of the Kuntala king defeated by the Vakatakas cannot yet be 
definitely determined. But very probably he was the Kadamba king Kahga- 
varman,* who was ruling over Nothern Karnatak or Kuntala at this time. 
The fact that the Vakataka rulers began to be described as lords of Kuntala 
as a result of this victory might suggest that a portion of Kuntala was 
annexed to the Vakataka kingdom as its sequel. We, however, know that the 
Kadambas of Hangal continued to rule as far north as the Belgaum District 
even after the Vakataka victory. It would therefore appear that it was what is 
now known as the southern Maratha country which passed under the Vakataka 
control as a result of this victory. Very probably the Kadambas had claimed only 
a nominal overlordship over this territory and did not much regret its loss. 

The relations between Prithvishena I and his cousins of the Basim branch 
were fairly cordial at this time. The latter seem to have recognized his over- 
lordship in a general way, while enjoying full internal administrative auto- 
nomy.^ Otherwise we cannot explain the references in literary works to 
Pravarasena II, the grandson of Prithvishena, as lord of the Kuntala country. ^ 
The conquest of Kuntala, though originally planned and led by Vindhyasena of 
the Basim branch, had received material assistance from the government of the 
main line of the family, and had contributed to the increase of its glory as 
well. Its rulers therefore also came to be known as the lords of Kuntala. 

The relations between the Vakatakas and the Western Kshatrapas during 
the reign of Prithvishena I (a.d. 560-85) are not definitely known. We have 
seen already how during the reign of the Vakataka ruler Rudrasena I, 
Rudradaman II reasserted his independence and resumed the title of mahd- 
kshatrapUy which had been in abeyance for about thirty-two years. But 

* The Talgunda inscription (v. 23) describes how this king carried out mighty exploits in 
terrible wars. The adjective terrible may suggest that the result of these wars was not very favour- 
able to Kahgavarman. EC, vii; SK, No. 176. 

^ The land grants made by them did not require the sanction of the rulers of the main line; 
El, zxvi, 137 ff. ’ Kavyamimatitsa, p. 60. 
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Rudrasena III, the son of Rudradaman II, had not a peaceful reign. He 
suffered from a serious reversal in his fortunes, which led to the total eclipse 
of the Kshatrapa power during the period a.d. 3 5 1-64. What was the cause 
of this catastrophe is not yet definitely known, but it does not seem probable 
that either Rudrasena I or his son Prithvishena I had anything to do with it. 
It is possible to argue that the Vakatakas may have at this time once more 
made a successful effort to reassert their overlordship over the Kshatrapas, 
but there is not much evidence to support this conjecture.* The Vakataka 
charters were first drafted in the reign of Pravarasena IL This ruler knew full 
well how his maternal grandfather had overthrown the Kshatrapas. If his 
paternal grandfather, Prithvishena I, also had temporarily occupied the 
Kshatrapa kingdom and thus in a way paved the way for the Gupta conquest, 
there is no reason why he should have been silent about this achievement of 
his house. Of course it is possible to argue that the incident is not referred 
to in the Vakataka records because the conquest was temporary, but we 
should not forget that even ephemeral victories are often magnified in the 
copper plate charters. The indications given by the evidence available at 
present, however, show that the Vakatakas had not much to do with the 
Kshatrapa misfortunes during a.d. 351-64. 

There are two inscriptions in Bundelkhand, one at Nachne-ki-talai and the 
other at Ganj,^ wherein we find a king named Vyaghraraja acknowledging 
himself to be the feudatory of the Vakataka emperor Prithvishena. Unfor- 
tunately the record does not give the genealogy of Vyaghraraja and so a great 
controversy has arisen about the identity both of this feudatory and of his 
overlord. Wc have shown already how this Vyaghraraja cannot be identified 
with the ruler of the same name defeated by Samudragupta. Yet it is possible 
that the overlord of Vyaghraraja may be not Prithvishena I but Prith- 
vishena II, who ruled from c, a.d. 460 to 480. In that case Vyaghraraja, his 
feudatory, may be the Uchchhakalpa ruler of that name. The Uchchhakalpas 
were certainly Gupta feudatories at this time and were using the Gupta era. 
It is therefore more likely that Vyaghraraja of the above records was a feuda- 
tory of Prithvishena I. If such was the case, it will follow that Bundelkhand 
was within the Vakataka sphere of influence during the reign of Prith- 
vishena 1 . The point, however, cannot be finally settled till more evidence 
becomes available. 

The conquest of Kuntala and the extension of the Vatakata sphere of 
influence to Bundelkhand naturally resulted in the increase of the prestige 

* Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has argued {ABORI, iv, 49) that the lead currency which was introduced 
in the Kshatrapa kingdom during the period a.d. 360-72 may indicate that the debacle during 
A.D. 351-64 was caused by the intervention of the southern Vakataka power, to whom this type 
of currency was, it is said, familiar. The southern power from whose intervention the Kshatrapas 
suffered at this time, was, however, not necessarily that of the Vakatakas, which in fact, as far as we 
know, had not then introduced a lead currency into their territories. 

* C/J, hi. No. 54; JE/, xvii, 13. 
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of the dynasty. It is therefore no wonder that the Gupta emperor Chandra- 
gupta II should have sought a matrimonial alliance with it by offering the 
hand of his daughter Prabhavatigupta to the Vakataka crown prince Rudra- 
sena 11. The marriage had a political motive behind it; Chandragupta wanted 
to facilitate his contemplated conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawar by ensuring 
the presence of a friendly power on his southern flank, which might afford 
help at least to his commissariat and supplies, even if not with direct mili- 
tary aid. The precise date of this marriage is not easy to determine, but in all 
likelihood it took place in c, a.d. 380.* The marriage probably took place at 
Patallputra and must have been celebrated with great pomp. It is interesting 
to note that this marriage was an intercaste anuloma marriage; for the bride- 
groom was a Brahman and the bride a Vaishya by caste. Such anuldma inter- 
caste marriages, where the bridegroom belongs to a caste higher than that 
of the bride, were permitted by the contemporary Smritis and seem '4n prac- 
tice to have actually taken place even in high and cultured society. 

Prithvishena died in c. a.d. 385 after a fairly long reign of about twenty-five 
years. 


Rudrasena 

(c. A.D. 385-90) 

Rudrasena II succeeded his father in a.d. 3 8 5 . At the time of his accession 
the Vakataka kingdom was in a prosperous condition. Its army was efficient 
and its treasury was full. It had acquired prestige by the conquest of Kuntala 
or the southern Maratha territory, and this was still further heightened by the 
marriage of Rudrasena with a daughter of the most powerful ruler in India 
at the time. The new king was naturally much under the influence of his 
illustrious father-in-law. His ancestors had all been Saivites, but he changed 
his faith and became a Vaishnavite, and began to describe himself as under the 
special protection of Chakrapani or Vishnu. This need not surprise us, for 

* The evidence of literary tradition suggests that Pravarasena II, who was perhaps the youngest 
child of this union, had, for some time after his accession, entrusted the onerous duties of admini- 
stration to the care of his illustrious maternal grandfather Chandragupta II in order that he might 
himself enjoy the pleasures of youth. Cf. Asakalahasitatvdt kshdlitamva Kdniyd muktditanayanatvdd- 
vyaktakarmtpaldni pihatu madhusugandhtnydnandni priydndm Mayi vinihitabhdrah Kuntaldndmadhisah 
Kdvyamimdnsd^ pp. 60-1. As Chandragupta II died in c. a.d. 414, his grandson should have 
been about twenty-rive at the time of his death in order to render the above tradition feasible. 
He must therefore have been bom c. a.d. 390. He was probably the third child of his parents, and 
so they may have been married about a.d. 380. 

* The view of V. A. Smith that Rudrasena, like GautamJputra, never ascended the throne is 
untenable. He had advocated it primarily to explain the non-occurrence of the name of this ruler 
in the inscription in cave no. XVI at Ajanta. It is now clearly pre^ved that the genealogy in that 
record is of the branch Vakataka line then ruling at Basim and so could naturally not have in- 
cluded the name of Rudrasena II. I lad Rudrasena died without being crowned, his wife would 
not have been described as agramahisht, the crowned queen, and he would not have been given 
the epithet mahdrdja^ king, in the Vakataka records. 
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his father-in-law was a staunch Vaishnavaite and so was his queen. The 
Gupta- Vakataka matrimonial alliance was primarily dictated by political and 
military considerations. The plans for the contemplated invasion of Malwa, 
Gujarat, and Kathiawar must have been the subject of discussion and corre- 
spondence between Chandragupta and Rudrasena soon after the accession of 
the latter. Rudrasena no doubt gave active support to the policy of Chandra- 
gupta, hoping thereby to secure a part of the Kshatrapa kingdom after its 
conquest. Unfortunately, before these plans could be put into action, Rudra- 
sena died suddenly (f. a.d. 390) at the immature age of about thirty, after 
a short reign of perhaps five years. This unexpected calamity must have come 
as a great shock to the two royal houses and doubtless postponed the con- 
templated invasion of the Kshatrapa dominions by several years. 


The Regeney of Trabbdvatifftptd 

( C . A.D. 390-410) 

At the time of her sad bereavement, Prabhavatigupta, the crowned queen 
of Rudrasena, was a young and inexperienced widow of less than twenty-five. 
She was, however, a courageous lady; she took the reins of administration 
firmly into her hands as regent for the infant king and steered the ship of 
state safely past all rocks and shoals during a long regency lasting about 
twenty years. Vindhyasena and Pravarasena II of the Basim branch were her 
contemporaries during this period, but it does not seem that she relied upon 
their help during the trying years of her regency. She may even have suspected 
that the rulers of the Vakataka branch at Basim would try to exploit the years 
of regency in order to aggrandize themselves at her cost. As was natural for 
a woman in her condition of widowhood, Prabhavatigupta relied exclusively 
on the help of her illustrious father Chandragupta II. The latter must obvi- 
ously have paid her a personal visit of condolence after her bereavement and 
have then made special arrangements for the efficient administration of the 
Vakataka kingdom during the regency of his daughter. A number of civil, 
military, and secretariat officers were transferred to Nandivardhana, the Vaka- 
taka capital, from Pataliputra;^ they were doubtless invaluable and reliable 
counsellors for the dowager queen in all administrative affairs. 

Prabhavatigupta had two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena.^ The 

* This is proved by the text of the Poona copper plate grant of Prabhavatigupta, which begins 
with the Gupta genealogy instead of that of the Vakatakas, as is the case with other Vakataka 
charters. No ancestors of Rudrasena arc mentioned, while the names of the three ancestors of 
Prabhavatigupta arc given. This can be explained only on the assumption that the grant was drafted 
by a Gupta officer from Patalit^utra. The occurrence of the forms of the eastern variety of the 
Gupta alphabet on the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta can also be explained only on the hypo- 
thesis that it was transcribed by a clerk from Pataliputra, for these characters were not normally 
current in the Vakataka kingdom. 

* There has been some uncertainty about the number of the sons of Prabhavatigupta. In the 
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former was the elder of the two and was formally declared to have ascended 
the Vakataka throne on the death of his father. Both the princes, however, 
were very young; the elder was about five and the younger about three at 
the death of Rudrasena. It appears that Chandragupta not only made arrange- 
ments for the efficient administration of the Vakataka kingdom, but also for 
the proper training and education of the young princes. Most probably the 
famous poet Kalidasa was one of the tutors sent to Nandivardhana by 
Chandragupta II. This is suggested by the literary tradition according to 
which the Prakrit poem Setubandha was composed by Pravarasena, a king of 
Kuntala, soon after his accession and was later improved by Kalidasa at the 
instance of Vikramaditya, i.e. Chandragupta II.* Ramagirisvamin,|the deity 
at Ramtek, about thirteen miles from Nagpur, was the family deky of the 
Vakatakas; Prabhavatigupta gave her last grant, recorded in the\Rithpur 
plates,^ from the holy precincts of the temple of this god. When tut^r to the 
young Vakataka princes, Kalidasa doubtless visited Ramatek many times in 
the company of the dowager queen in order to pay his respects to Rama- 
girisvamin. And it may well have been during one of these visits that the 
idea occurred to him to make the hermitage at Ramagiri the place of banish- 
ment of his Yaksha, the hero of his MegAaduta. The literary tradition which 
associates Kalidasa with King Bhojaraja can also be satisfactorily explained 
if we assume that he was first a tutor and then a protdge of Pravarasena II. The 
Vakataka kingdom included Bhojadesa or Bhojakataka, which figures as a 
province of the kingdom in the Chammaka copper plates. Just as Pravarasena 

Poona plates issued during the 1 3th year of the regency of Prabhavatigupta, Divakarasena figures 
as the yuvaraja or the heir-apparent. In the Rithpur plates, Prabhavatigupta is described as 
Mohdr^a-Ddmodarasena-Pravarasena^'anam. This expression may mean that she was the mother of 
Dhiodarasena and Pravarasena or Damodarasena a/ias Pravarasena. If we accept the former 
interpretation, Divakarasena, Damodarasena, and Pravarasena become the three sons of Pra- 
bhavatigupta ; if we accept the latter one, Divakarasena and Damodarasena a/ias Pravarasena become 
the two sons of the queen. The latter interpretation is, however, the correct one. The order in 
which the two names Damodarasena and Pravarasena occur in the expression Mahdrdja-Ddmo- 
darasena-Pravarasena-janam suggests that if Damodarasena and Pravarasena had been two different 
princes, the former would be the elder one, and the ruling king at the time when the plates were 
issued. The plates were, however, issued in the 19th year of Pravarasena and not of Damodarasena. 
It is therefore clear that Damodarasena is the same as Pravarasena, the latter being his abhtsheka or 
coronation name. The use of the title mahdrdja before the expression Damodarasena-Pravarasena 
would also suggest that it refers to one person, for in a kingdom there is usually only one mahdrdja 
or ruling king at a time. 

* The Harshacharita^ i, 14, ascribes the authorship of the Setubandha to Pravarasena. That this 
is not the king of Kashmir of that name becomes clear from Bharatacharita, i, 4, which describes 
the author of the poem as the king of Kuntala; cf. ho/ieshvalah/idntam-apurvasetum babandha Kirttyd 
saha Kuntate/ah. Setubandha^ i, 9, shows that the poem was composed by a king soon after his 
accession and was later revised and improved. It is a sixteenth-century commentator Ramadasa 
who states that the work of revision was done by Kalidasa at the request of Vikramaditya. 

* The Rithpur plates were issued on the occasion of the visit of the old dowager queen to the 
temple of Ramagiri. This temple is situated on a hill at Ramtek, thirteen miles north-east of 
Nagpur and quite close to the Vakapika capital Nandivardhana, if we identify it with Nagardhan. 
If Nandivardhana is to be identified with Nandpur, about thirty-four miles north of Nagpur, 
Ramtek would then be about twenty miles to the south of the Vakataka capital. 
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was known as KuntaleSa, because of the recent conquest of Kuntala, he may 
also have been known as Bhojapati, because of the inclusion of Bhojakataka 
in his kingdom. Very probably the Bhoja country or Bcrar was the home 
province of the Vakatakas. Later on literary tradition confused Pravarasena, 
the king of BhojadeSa, with king Bhoja, the king of Malwa, a confusion 
which led to the mistake of Kalidasa being regarded as a protege of the 
Paramara ruler Bhoja, who was indeed both a celebrated writer himself and 
also a famous patron of men of letters, but lived about six centuries later 
than Kalidasa. 

The misfortunes of Prabhavatigupta did not end with the death of her 
husband. For Divakarasena, her eldest son, also died before attaining his 
majority and ascending the throne, some time after the 13th year of the 
regency of his mother.^ This heavy domestic affliction added to the grief of 
Prabhavatigupta and increased the duration of her regency. Her younger son 
Damodarasena then became the crown prince and eventually ascended the 
throne when he came of age in c. a.d. 410 as Pravarasena II. 

Prabhavatigupta died at a fairly advanced age. She was living in the 19th 
year of her son Pravarasena’s reign (c. a.d. 450), when she is known to have 
visited the temple at Ramagiri and to have made a grant on that occasion. 
Four years later we find her son making a grant for the spiritual welfare both 
of himself and his mother in this and the after life.^ It is therefore clear that 
the dowager queen lived up to at least c. a.d. 435, when she must have been 
more than seventy years of age.^ 

It was during the regency of Prabhavatigupta that the Gupta conquest of 
the Kshatrapa dominions was accomplished. The Vakatakas were the south- 
eastern neighbours of the Kshatrapas, and we have shown already how they 
had at one time extended their sphere of influence over them during the 
period a.d. 304 to 332. When the plans of invasion were being matured in 
the lifetime of Rudrasena II, the latter must have agreed to take an active part 
in the adventure. The situation must have been changed by his premature 
death. But Prabhavatigupta was also an enthusiastic admirer of her father 
and doubtless extended to him all the assistance that she could afford in her 
relatively helpless condition. There is, however, no actual evidence to sup- 
port this supposition. 

’ At the time of the Poona plates, issued in the 13 th year of the regency, Divakarasena was the 
Yuvaraja. We find no subsequent reference to him in the Vakataka records. On the other hand 
his younger brother Damodarasena alias Pravarasena begins to figure as the Vakataka king. It is 
possible but not probable that Di\ akarasena may have ascended the throne soon after the 1 3th year 
of the regency, and died after a short reign without leaving any issue; the crown may thus have 
passed to Pravarasena, who may have omitted the name of his elder brother in his charters as he 
was not in the direct line of descent. 

* El, xxii, 170. 

® An expression in the Rithpur plates, sagravarskasafadHji?) vaputrapautra, JASB, (n.s.) xx, p. 56, 
which cannot be read with certainty, seems to suggest that she was then more than 100. But this 
is an obvious exaggeration. Even her father Chandragupta II was not bom in a.d. 335. 

B 989 N 
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Pravarasena II 

{ C . A.D. 410-40) 

Pravarasena II ascended the throne in c. a.d. 410. Gupta influence con- 
tinued to be exercised over the Vakataka administration even after the 
termination of the regency of Prabhavatigupta. A literary tradition recorded 
in several works ^ states that during the first few years of his reign, Pravara- 
sena was more interested in the pleasures of life than in the problems of 
administration, and so allowed the old regency arrangements to continue. 
Chandragupta II continued to have the dominant voice in the Vakataka 
administration down to his death in c. a.d. 414. After that event, Pra'^^arasena 
began to govern on his own account. Kumaragupta I was his maternal 
step-uncle and so Prabhavatigupta must have urged her son not to lejjive the 
conduct of the Vakataka government in the hands of the new emperor, as 
they had been virtually in those of his predecessor. 

Pravarasena was a man of literary tastes and composed early in his life the 
famous Prakrit poem Setubandha^ describing the victory of Rama over Ravana.^ 
The literary tradition which avers that the poem was considerably improved 
by Kalidasa at the instance of Vikramaditya, i.e. Chandragupta II, though 
late, is probably well founded.^ Unlike his parents, Pravarasena II was a 
Vaishnavite; it is interesting to note that the poem he composed describes the 
exploits of Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu. This shows that there was not 
much bigotry then associated with the divisions Saivite and Vaishnavaite. 
Ramagirisvamin, the presiding deity on the hill at Ramtek, was the tutelary 
deity of Pravarasena’s mother, Prabhavatigupta; it is then no wonder that 
her son should have written a poem describing the most glorious exploit of 
Ramachandra. 

Nearly a dozen copper plate grants of Pravarasena have so far come to 
light, and it is from the information supplied by them that we are enabled 
to reconstruct the history of the king’s predecessors. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate that even the latest charters issued by this ruler should make no refer- 
ences to his own political or military achievements. They never refer to any 
victory of his, nor do they ever mention the names of any of his enemies or 

* Cf. Kdvyamimdmsd, p. 6i, irihgdraprakdia, IX 

Pibalu madhusugandhif^andni priydndm 
Mayt vmihitahhdrah Kuntaldndmadhisah 

* Keith thinks (USL, p. 97) that it is the Kashmir king Pravarasena who js the author of this 
poem. Bhdratachania, ii, however, states that Pravarasena, the author of the poem, was the king 
of Kuntala. He must therefore be the Vakataka ruler Pravarasena II, who had the epithet Kuntalc^a. 

3 Cf. 

Ahinavarddraddhd chukkhaskhalmhu vihidiaparitthavid Setubandha^ 1, 9- 

and, 

Dhtrdnam k&yacharchdchaturimavishaye Vikramddityavdchd 

Yam chakf Kdliddsah kavikumudavidhuh setundma prabandham 
from Ramadasa’s commentary on the Setubandha. 
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allies. This might seem to indicate that he did not himself undertake any 
important military expeditions. He continued to govern his kingdom with 
the help of a number of feudatories and generals. Among the former 
Kondaraya of Berar and Narayanaraya of the Betul District figure in his 
records. These feudatories had no power to make land-grants without the 
permission of the emperor.’ The military element was, it would appear, 
dominant in Pravarasena’s administration. Five of his generals, Chakravar- 
man, Chitravarman, Bappadeva, Nemidasa, and Katyayana, figure in his 
records as important government officers. Chamidasa was the prime minister 
of the state in the 23 rd year of the king's reign. Pravarasena had organized 
his administration very efficiently; we shall enlarge on this point in greater 
detail below in our chapter dealing with the Vakataka administration. 

The findspots of the charters of Pravarasena and the localities mentioned 
in them make it certain that the districts of Amraoti, Betul, Chhindwada, 
Nagpur, Bhandara, and Balaghat were under his direct administration. The 
kingdom must of course have extended over a much wider territory, includ- 
ing most of the Madhya Pradcsha, Berar, Khandesh, Bombay Maharashtra, 
and a considerable portion of the Hyderabad State. Of this territory, 
southern Berar, north-western Hyderabad, and southern Maharashtra were 
then governed by the Basim branch of the Vakatakas. It is curious to find 
that the Basim contemporary of Pravarasena II was also a ruler of the same 
name, who, like his namesake, was the second ruler of that name in his own 
family. Pravarasena II of the Basim branch was a senior contemporary of 
Pravarasena II of the main family, and ruled down to c, a.d. 415. He was 
succeeded by his son, whose name has not been preserved in the Ajanta 
record, but who was a boy of eight at the time of his accession. We have no 
definite information about the relations between the two branches at this 
time; but it seems very probable that Pravarasena II of the main line may 
have helped the council of regency at Basim by his advice and guidance. 
It is not impossible that for some time the two administrations may have 
been merged into one government. If we make this assumption, it will be 
easier to understand how Pravarasena II of the main branch came to be 
described as Kuntalesa or the lord of Kuntala, though that province had 
actually been conquered a generation earlier, mainly by the exertions of 
Vindhyasakti II of the Basim line. 

The earliest Vakataka capital was probably Purika, somewhere in Berar or 
the western Madhya Pradesha. This has not been identified so far. Later on 
the capital was changed to Nandivardhana, which may be either Nandpur, 
about thirty-four miles north of Nagpur, or Nagardhan (also spelt as 
Nandardhan), near Ramtek, about thirteen miles north of Nagpur. The 
extensive fortifications near the former place, the ruins of which can still be 
seen, would seem to suggest that most probably Nandpur was the old Vakataka 
* Sec Chammak Plates, C//, iii, 235. 
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capital.^ Pravarasena, however, founded a new city, Pravarapura, named after 
himself, and moved his capital to it sometime before the i8th year of his 
reign.2 It is unfortunate that modem research should still be unable to identify 
this capital. It has been suggested that Pavnar in the Wardha District, which 
has a strong fort overlooking a river, may be Pravarapura. ^ Unless and until 
local investigations and excavations are made, it will not be possible either 
to confirm or to contradict this view. 

In c, A.D. 430 Pravarasena married his crown-prince Narendrasena to 
Ajitabhattarika, the daughter of a king of the Kuntala country. This must 
have been a diplomatic move to strengthen the position of the hc^use by 
establishing a matrimonial connexion with its southern neighbour. The mar- 
riage may have put an end to the jealousy which must have been crekted by 
the annexation of the southern Maratha country to the Vakataka kingdom. 
The name of the father of the Kadamba princess is not known, but very 
probably he was Kakusthavarman, who is known to have married his daugh- 
ters in Gupta ‘and other royal’ families. Among the ‘other royal’ families 
selected by him, the Vakatakas would naturally be one, for their prestige was 
certainly next to that of the Guptas. This marriage must have established an 
entente cordiale among the Kadambas, the Vakatakas, and the Guptas. 

The latest known date for Pravarasena is his 27th regnal year. We may 
therefore assume that he ruled for about thirty years and was succeeded by 
his son Narendrasena in c. a.d. 440. 


Narendrasena 

{C. A.D. 440-60) 

Till recently there was considerable confusion and uncertainty about 
Vakataka history and genealogy subsequent to the death of Pravarasena II. 
The Balaghat plates of his grandson showed that he was succeeded by his 
son Narendrasena and the latter by his son Prithvishena II. Narendrasena had 
to re-establish the sovereignty of his family and Prithvishena II had twice 
to make a determined effort for the same purpose. It was once held that the 
misfortunes of this line were due to disputed successions, and the fragmen- 
tary inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta was believed to be evidence in support 
of this theory. Bhagwanlal and Biihler, who edited this record in the nine- 
teenth century, thought that it contained the genealogy of the main line and 
showed that Pravarasena II was succeeded not by Narendrasena and Prith- 

* See JASB, 1933, p. 159 for Wcllstead*s view that Nandpur is Nandivardhana, and hi, ix, 43 
for Hiralal’s view that Nagardhan is Nandivardhana. 

* One of the incomplete charters of Pravarasena (LJ, acxiv, 264) is issued from the old capital 
Nandivardhana. Had it been dated, it would have been possible to decide more accurately the 
date of the change of the capital. 

’ This is the view of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit; see JASB, n.s., xxix, 159. 
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vishena II, as stated by the Balaghat plates, but first by a prince only eight 
years old, and then by his son and grandson, Devasena and Harishena 
respectively. It was therefore naturally held by all scholars that after the death 
of Pravarasena II there was a long feud between his sons, and the catas- 
trophes which befell the family, referred to in the Balaghat plates, were 
usually attributed to the disputes between the sons of Pravarasena II and 
their descendants. There were different theories in the field about the identity 
of the young prince of eight years, whose name has not been preserved in 
the Ajanta record, and of the relative seniority as between him and Naren- 
drasena. 

The happy discovery of the Basim plates of Vindhyasakti II in 1939, and 
the revised edition of the inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta by Prof. 
V. V. Mirashi in 1941 have now simplified the whole problem. It has now 
become quite clear that the Ajanta inscription does not refer to the main 
Vakataka line at all. It gives the genealogy of the Basim branch of the 
Vakataka family, which had separated from the main stock not after the 
death of Pravarasena II in c, a.d. 440, but after the demise of Pravarasena I 
about a century earlier. There is therefore no longer any room for speculating 
as to whether Narendrasena was a younger or elder brother of the prince 
whose name is lost in the Ajanta record, as to whether this prince was eight 
years old at the time of his accession or whether he ruled for eight years, as 
to whether Narendrasena had not to fight with another brother, whose 
existence is not yet known to us, and so on. The two branches had been 
ruling side by side for more than a century at the time of the accession of 
Narendrasena, and there is no evidence whatsoever to show that he had to 
fight with his cousins ruling at Basim owing to bitter feelings engendered by 
a recent partition forced upon him. 

The accession of Narendrasena took place in c, a.d. 440. We have no 
records of his reign and we have to rely upon a few expressions in his son’s 
Balaghat grant for the reconstruction of the history of his times. 

One of these expressions informs us that he regained his family’s fortunes 
owing to the confidence created by the qualities inherited by him from his 
predecessors.* It had long been held that this notice referred to the successful 
termination of the war of succession between Narendrasena and his brother 
(the father of Devasena). This view has now been rendered untenable by the 
new discoveries mentioned above. It is true that a dynastic dispute may arise 
not merely between brothers but also between very distant cousins separated 
several decades before. During the fairly long minority of the son of Prava- 
rasena II of the Basim branch, Pravarasena II of the main line was most 
probably at the head of the Basim administration. It is not impossible that 
like MangaliSa of the Chalukya family, Pravarasena II of the main branch 
may have refused to hand over the administration to the young prince even 

* Purrvadhigatagitnavisfwdsddapahritavamsairiyah, £:/, ix, p. 267. 
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after his attaining his majority, and that the latter may have exploited the 
situation created by the death of Pravarasena II by rebelling against his son 
Narendrasena and even ousting him for some time from his ancestral throne. 
This, however, does not seem to be the catastrophe from which Narendrasena 
suffered. Had Ae boy prince of the Ajanta record succeeded in securing such 
a victory over Narendrasena, it would have been described in that record. 
As it is, it contents itself by saying simply that though he was eight years 
old, he ruled well. About his successor Devasena we are told that he spent 
his life in the enjoyment of its plea5ures and entrusted the government 
entirely to the care of his minister Hastibfcoja. It is thus clear that neither of 
these princes was engaged in any military actiVitics and thus they cbuld not 
have been the cause of the misfortunes of Narendrasena. \ 

The expression apahritavamsairiyah^ ‘who carried’ away the fortune of his 
own family’, suggests that this fortune had for a time got" into the possession 
of one who was not the rightful heir. The enemy of NaiJfndrasena would 
thus be a ruler who was not a scion of the Vakataka stock. 'There is now 
sufficient evidence to show that a king named Bhavadattavarmari‘, belonging 
to the Nala family ruling in Bastar state and part of the Chhattisgarh‘ division, 
had temporarily succeeded in occupying a large part of the VakataA^ king- 
dom and penetrating right up to Nandivardhana, the former Vakatakt^ capi- 
tal. For the Rithpur plates of this king were issued from Nandivardhanfk ^nd 
record the grant of a village located in the Yeotmal District. The precise 
of these plates cannot be determined, but palaeography suggests that tS^y 
may have been issued by the middle of the fifth century a.d. It is thus certain 
that the Naja king Bhavadattavarman had succeeded in inflicting a signart 
defeat on the Vakatakas, which compelled them to abandon their capital' 
city Nandivardhana, situated in the heart of their kingdom. That this 
victory was a sensational one is suggested also by the description of the victor 
as one to whom royal glory was granted by Mahasena, the generalissimo of 
the gods. After annexing a part of the Vakataka kingdom, Bhavadattavarman 
visited Prayaga, apparently as an act of thanksgiving. It was at the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna that, according to his charter, he granted the 
village in the Yeotmal District, and the locality of the grant is a proof of 
the extent of his dominions in this direction at the time. 

The theory of the Nala conquest of the Vakataka kingdom as being the 
catastrophe from which Narendrasena suffered can be regarded as definitely 
proved only when the date of Bhavadattavarman will be fixed with certainty 

* The view of Dr. Jayaswal that this expression does not at all suggest any disputed succession 
or any calamity which had fallen on the family, is untenable. He relics upon the line in Vikramor- 
vaiiyam^ iii, i : Palchatputrairapahritabharah kalpate visramaya^ to support his view. Kalidasa, how- 
ever, uses the expression apahrtiabharaf^ with reference to the person who is being relieved; the 
Balaghat plates use the corresponding phrase apahritavamsalriyah with reference to the person 
relieving. The former expression denotes the obtaining of much desired relief, the latter suggests 
a forcible seizure. 
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in the middle of the fifth century. It is nevertheless very likely that this 
dating will after all be shown by later discoveries to be correct. For we can 
think of no other possible cause that would account for the misfortunes of 
the Vakataka family at about a.d. 450. The Hunas had not then succeeded 
in penetrating into the Deccan and so could have inflicted no defeat on the 
Vakatakas. The Pushyamitras, who had for a time brought even the Gupta 
empire to its knees, are not known to have launched any expedition against 
the Vakatakas. It therefore seems certain that no power other than the Nalas 
of the former Bastar State could have been the cause of the humiliation of 
the Vakatakas. 

The precise time of the Vakataka debacle is not known, but we shall not 
be far wrong in placing it between c, a.d. 440 and 445, the first five years 
of the reign of Narendrasena. The Nalas were not in a position to occupy 
the Vakataka territories for a long time. Soon after the death of Bhavadatta- 
varman, Narendrasena succeeded in reoccupying the home provinces of his 
kingdom. Arthapati, the son and successor of Bhavadattavarman, had a short 
reign and (Skanda)varman, his brother, is described as regaining the family 
throne and repopulating the capital.* It therefore seems probable that after 
regaining his patrimony Narendrasena carried the war into the enemy’s 
territory and devastated his capital. Arthapati, the immediate successor of 
Bhavadattavarman, probably soon lost his life in war and was then succeeded 
by his brother (Skanda)varman, who retrieved the fortunes of his family and 
repopulated the capital. For some time, however, the Nalas were apparently 
the feudatories of the Vakatakas; for Narendrasena is described as the lord 
of Mekala or the Amarakantaka mountain, which was near, if not within, the 
kingdom of the Nalas. 

The Vakataka records give the entire credit for restoring the fortunes of 
the family to Narendrasena, but it is very probable that he may have received 
some assistance from his father-in-law, the Kadamba prince; otherwise it 
is inexplicable why Prithvishena II, son of Narendrasena, should have 
referred to his maternal grandfather in his own family genealogy. It does 
not seem that Kumaragupta I helped his grand-nephew in the hour of his 
misfortune. By c, a.d. 450 he was himself already in great difficulties and 
could not have afforded to send any help to Narendrasena, even if he had 
desired to do so. 

Narendrasena is described in his son’s record as being the overlord of 
Malwa. This province had been included in the Gupta empire since the 
beginning of the fourth century; does it then follow that Narendrasena sided 
with the Pushyamitras, the enemies of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, and 

’ Cf . 

Sri Naldmayamukhyasva ttkramakshapttadvishah 

Nripater-Bhavadattasya satputrendryasamsthttdm 

Bhrashtdmdknshya rdjyardhtm surydmdtdsya Pushkarim, El, xxi, ijj. 
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secured a temporary overlordship over Malwa during the period of confusion 
following the defeat of Kumaragupta I ? Though possible, this does not seem 
actually to have been the case. Narendrasena’s hands were too full with the 
Nala invasion to permit any offensive alliance with the Pushyamitras. The 
Guptas were besides near relations of the Vakatakas, and Narendrasena is 
not likely to have exploited their difficulties by stabbing them in the back. 
Had the Vakatakas sided with the Pushyamitras, the Bhitari inscription 
would have described the defeat not only of the Pushyamitras but also of 
their allies. It would then appear that when the Gupta empire was for a time 
reeling under the blows of the Pushyamitras, the king of Malwa m^iy have 
for a time transferred his allegiance to the Vakatakas, who were rejated to 
the Guptas, in the hope that they might help him in the task of maiiitaining 
his own position. We should remember that at this time the prestige\of the 
Vakatakas had been increased by the defeat of the Nalas. Malwa, however, did 
not long remain within the Vakataka sphere of influence; for it came under 
Gupta overlordship during the reign of Skandagupta and Budhagupta. 

Narendrasena’s reign terminated in c, a.d. 460. He was a moderately effi- 
cient ruler. He was not only able to retrieve the misfortunes of his family, 
but even to extend its power by conquering, though temporarily, a large part 
of the Nala kingdom in the former Bastar State. His relations with the branch 
family ruling at Basim seem to have been normally peaceful and cordial. 

Pnthvishem 11' 

(r. A.D. 460-80) 

In c. A.D. 460 Narendrasena was succeeded by his son Prithvishena II, who 
may be presumed to have reigned up to c. a.d. 480. His contemporary in the 
Basim branch was Devasena, who is described as a king who had his fill of 
pleasures. Devasena had obviously no military ambitions and his relations 
with Prithvishena were therefore doubtless cordial. 

We know few incidents regarding the reign of Prithvishena. He is described 
in his Balaghat grant as the elevator of his family, which had twice fallen on 
evil days. We, however, have no definite information as to the causes of the 
troubles which befell the Vakatakas during the reign of Prithvishena. The 
first misfortune above mentioned probably refers to the invasion of Mana- 
matra, the king of Sarabhapura in Chhattisgarh, who succeeded temporarily 
in occupying Berar and the southern Madhya Pradesha. He was, however, 
soon expelled from these territories by the exertions of Prithvishena. 

The Vakataka family seems to have fallen on evil days again during the 
reign of Prithvishena following an attack by the Traiku takas in the west, a 
line of rulers which was fast rising into importance and power in northern 

* In the Pandurangapalli grant of Avidheya this king, who was the grandfather of the grantor, 
is described as Anga-Vidarbhashmakavijetd. See MASR^ 1929, p. 197. 
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Konkam at this time. King Dahrasena of this family, who ruled from 
c. A.D. 445 to 475, had performed a horse-sacrifice. The expansion of power 
of which this sacrifice was a sign must obviously have taken place partly at 
the cost of Prithvishena, his eastern neighbour and perhaps at one time his 
overlord. Prithvishena’s victories were merely defensive actions; for the 
Traikutakas continued to prosper and to expand farther still during the reign 
of Vyaghrasena, the successor of Dahrasena. 

No ruler of the main Vakataka house is known after Prithvishena II. It 
seems that he left no sons competent enough to succeed him and that the 
leadership of the Vakataka family passed after his death to king Harishena 
of the Basim branch. For this ruler is described in the Ajanta record as the 
conqueror of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, Trikuta, Lata, and the 
An^ra countries. These achievements could only have been possible to him 
if he had first acquired effective control over the territory and resources of 
the main Vakataka family. We shall now proceed to describe the career of 
this king, prefacing it with a short account of the history of the Basim branch. 



IV 

THE BASIM VAkATAKA BRANCH 

O ccasional references have been made to the princes of the branch 
Vakataka line who ruled at Basim in Southern Berar, but it is neces- 
sary to deal with their history in a connected manner before describ- 
ing the glorious achievements of its last ruler, Harishena, who once more 
made the Vakataka empire as extensive as it had been in the days Prava- 
rasena L This subsidiary dynasty was founded by king Sarvasena, a younger 
son of the emperor Pravarasena I, who had, according to the ^rdnaSy 
divided his empire among his four sons. Since the emperor Pravarasei\a died 
in c. A.D. 335 after a long reign of sixty years, Sarvasena, who succeeded him 
at Basim, can have reigned for only a short time. We shall not be far wrong 
in placing his rule between c. a.d. 335 and 3 5 o. No specific events of his reign 
are known, but it is not unlikely, as was suggested above (p. 164), that Sarva- 
sena and his brothers may have tried to prevent the accession of Rudrasena, 
their young nephew, to the throne of the principal line of their family. 
Sarvasena was succeeded by his son Vindhyasakti II, also called Vindhya- 
sena. Since his Basim plates are dated in the 37th year of his reign, he had 
obviously a long reign, which may have extended up to c. a.d. 400. The 
revised readings of the Ajanta inscription in Cave XVI show that it was this 
ruler, and not Prithvishena I of the direct line, who was responsible for the 
conquest of Kuntala or the southern Maratha country. He may, however, 
have received some assistance in his venture from the government of the 
main line. Vindhyasakti was the ruler of a fairly extensive kingdom, which 
included Southern Berar, Northern Hyderabad,’ the Khandesh, and the 
districts of Nasik, Poona, Nagar, and Satara. Most of his descendants con- 
tinued to govern this fairly extensive territory. 

Vindhyasakti II was succeeded by Pravarasena II in c. a.d. 400. Prava- 
rasena II succeeded a father who had had a long reign of about fifty years and 
was himself succeeded by a son who was only eight years old at the time of 
his accession. His reign, therefore, must have been a short one and may be 
placed between c, a.d. 400 and 415. It will be thus seen that by a curious 
coincidence he was for some time a contemporary of Pravarasena II of the 
main line. The name of the child king who succeeded him has not been 
preserved in the Ajanta record. It is likely that during this child’s minority 
Pravarasena II of the senior family may have acted as his regent : the two 
governments may thus have been amalgamated for a while. On attaining 

‘ His Basim plates confinn the grant of a village situated in the Nandcr District in Hyderabad 
State. 
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his majority, the Basim ruler took the reins of administration into his own 
hands. He is specifically described as a very good ruler. It is therefore likely 
that he paid more attention to the welfare of his subjects than to the expan- 
sion of his kingdom. Since he was a boy of eight at the time of his accession 
in c. A.D. 415, we may assume with some probability that he may have ruled 
until c, A.D. 455. 

It was during the reign of this prince that king Narendrasena of the 
main dynasty suffered seriously from the invasion by the Nala king 
Bhavadattavarman; the Basim kingdom, however, seems to have escaped 
the inimical attentions of the invader. It is just possible that the king of the 
branch line may have later afforded assistance to Narendrasena, when the 
latter launched his offensive against the Nalas. At any rate he most probably 
afforded facilities to the Kadamba contingent which must have passed hastily 
northwards through his kingdom to give a helping hand to Narendrasena. 

King Devasena succeeded his father in c. a.d. 45 5 and ruled up to c, a.d. 475 . 
He seems to have been a pleasure-loving ruler, but had the good sense to 
entrust the government to the care of his very efficient minister Hastibhoja, 
who was able as well as popular. It does not appear that his kingdom 
suffered much from the hostile activities of the Traikutakas. 

Devasena was succeeded in c, a.d. 475 by his son Harishena, who continued 
to rule down to c, a.d. 5 10. Harishena was the most ambitious and successful 
ruler of the Basim line. Soon after his accession, Prithvishena II of the senior 
Vakataka line died c, a.d. 480. Apparently he either left no heir or else his 
legal successor was superseded by Harishena. Whatever may have been the 
real case, it is absolutely certain that Harishena became ruler over the 
territories of the Basim as well as of those previously held by the senior 
Vakataka dynasty. He is stated to have conquered or extended his sphere of 
influence over Malwa, Gujarat, the northern Konkana, Kuntala (the northern 
Karnatak), Andhra, and southern Kosala (the Chhattisgarh division). This 
implies that the block of territory including the Madhya Pradesha, Berar, 
the Bombay Maharashtra and Kanataka, and a majority of the districts included 
in the Hyderabad State were under his direct government. The empire over 
which he ruled was thus as extensive as that of Pravarasena I had been. 

This expansion of the Vakataka kingdom became possible because the 
period during which Harishena ruled {c. a.d. 475-5 10) was one of confusion, 
and he was able to use the disturbed political conditions for the purpose of 
his own aggrandisement. The Gupta empire disintegrated rapidly after the 
death of Budhagupta in c. a.d. 495 . Central India, Malwa, and Gujarat slipped 
out of its control and Harishena stepped in at the opportune moment to 
establish his own sovereignty over all this territory. The Varman family 
ruling in Malwa seems to have been compelled to acknowledge Vakataka 
supremacy for some time. The Traikutaka ruler Vyaghrasena was ruling over 
the northern Konkana and southern Gujarat as late as c. a.d. 495. We do not 
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hear anything further about his line; its kingdom would seem to have been 
conquered by Hatishena, as is indeed actually claimed in the Ajanta record. 

How far the conquest of Kuntala, i.e. southern Kamatak, attributed to 
Harishena was a reality it is difficult to say. The mother of Prithvishe^ II was 
a Kuntala princess, and if it is true that the son of Prithvishena II was set 
aside by Harishena, it is quite likely that the Kadambas of Kuntala may 
have tried to espouse his cause, and so come into conflict with this king. 
The Kadamba records, however, do not reveal whether MrigeSa and Ravi- 
varman, who were the contemporaries of Harishena, ever suffered any serious 
defeat at the hands of any northern power. The alleged conquest of Kimtala 
by Harishena must, it would seem, refer only to certain frontier skipnishes 
between the Kadambas and Harishena, from which the latter most likely 
emerged as victor. \ 

In the Andhra country the Vishnukundins were slowly rising to po>ver at 
this time. It is not unlikely that the second ruler of this house. King Vikra- 
mendra, may have thought it politic to recognize the suzerainty of his 
powerful neighbour Harishena in order to facilitate the expansion of his own 
kingdom towards the east. He married his son Madhavavarman I to a 
Vakataka princess, who was probably a granddaughter of Harishena. The 
latter could therefore legitimately boast in his record that Andhra country 
was included within his sphere of influence. 

Southern KoSala is the last country to be considered in connexion with the 
conquests of Harishena. The Nalas ruled in this province for several genera- 
tions, and we have seen already how Narendrasena eventually inflicted a 
signal defeat upon them in c. a.d. 450 . It seems that they acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Harishena towards the end of the fifth century a.d., when no 
other course was open to them. 

The Vakataka kingdom was thus at the zenith of its influence, prestige and 
power at the death of Harishena. Practically the whole of Hyderabad State, 
Bombay Maharashtta and Kamatak, Berar, and most of the Madhya Pra- 
desha were under the direct administration of Harishena, and the northern 
Konkana, Gujarat, Malwa, the Andhra country, and Chhattisgarh were 
within his sphere of influence. The achievements of Harishena were as 
notable as those of the emperor Pravarasena I, and they must have become 
possible only because he was both an exceptionally efficient ruler and a skilful 
general. When he died in c. a.d. 5 10 , the Vakataka kingdom was undoubtedly 
the most powerful state in India. 
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THE DISINTEGRATION AND DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE VAKATAKA EMPIRE 

W E have seen above how in c, a.d. 5 10 at the death of Harishena the 
Vakataka empire was at the zenith of its power and prestige and 
extended over practically the whole of the Deccan. Within fifty 
years of this date the Deccan passed under the sway of the Chalukyas, who 
in c, A.D. 565 were masters of the greater part of the territory that had been 
included in the Vakataka empire. How the Vakatakas came to disappear from 
the scene is, however, not yet definitely known. The mystery is rendered still 
more inexplicable by the fact that neither the records of the Vakatakas them- 
selves nor those of the Chalukyas refer to any conflict between the two 
powers. 

It has been recently argued with great ingenuity and plausibility that the 
Vakataka empire was supplanted not by the Chalukya empire but by an early 
Rashtrakuta empire, which continued to include practically the whole of the 
Deccan during the sixth century a.d.* The Rashtrakuta king Manamatra or 
Mananka laid the foundation of this empire in r. a.d. 475 by conquering 
Anga, Asmaka, and Vidarbha, i.e. Bihar, the southern Madhya Pradesha, and 
Berar. His home was in the Chhattisgarh division of the Madhya Pradesha 
and his capital Sarabhapura. This Rashtrakuta kingdom expanded farther 
during the reign of Sudevaraja, the son of Manamatra, but was eventually 
divided into three portions over which his three sons Jayaraja, Bhavishya, 
and Avidheya ruled separately. The kingdom of the first was in Chhattis- 
garh, that of the second in Berar and the western Madhya Pradesha, and that 
of the third in central and southern Mahsurashtra. These three kingdoms 
formed a kind of Rashtrakuta confederation, which governed the whole of 
Maharashtra down to the beginning of the sixth century, when they were 
overthrown by the Chalukya king Pulakesin 11. 

This theory of the Rashtrakuta empire existing during the sixth century 
would indeed have been very convenient to explain the sudden disappearance 
of the Vakataka power, but unfortunately it does not bear any close examina- 
tion.^ We have about half a dozen charters of the so-called Chhattisgarh 
branch of this assumed Rashtrakuta family, but in none of them is it given 
the epithet of Rashtrakuta. The southern Maharashtra branch is known to 
us by a single charter, and there too the giver of the grant is not described 

* See M. H. Krishna, in AfASR, 1929, pp. 197 ff.; and the K. K. Atyoft^ar Commemoration 
Volume, pp. 55 ff. 

* See ABORI, xxiv, 149-55 for a more detailed discussion of this topic by the present writer. 
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as a Rashtrakuta. It is only in a single grant of Abhimanyu, who belonged to 
the Berar branch, that he is mentioned as the crest-jewel of the Rashtrakutas. 
This epithet was never taken by his predecessors who ruled in Chhattisgarh; 
he seems to have adopted it himself, since it is clear that he was for some time 
a provincial or district governor {rashtrakuta) before he became independent. 

But even if we suppose that the cousins of the Rashtrakuta ruler Abhi- 
manyu ruling in Chhattisgarh and southern Maharashtra were known as 
Rashtrakutas, the theory of a Rashtrakuta empire of the sixth century embrac- 
ing the whole of the Deccan still does not become acceptable. In Chhattisgarh 
the rule of the so-called Rashtrakutas came to an end with Sudevaraja, the 
great-uncle of Abhimanyu. There is no evidence whatsoever to show tjhat any 
of his descendants were ruling over this part of the country after c. A.to. 510. 
The province had then passed under the rule of the Somavamsi kingsl as we 
know from the charters of Tivaradeva, who describes himself as tht lord 
of the whole Kosala country. No descendants either of Abhimanyu 6f the 
western Madhya Pradesha or Avidheya of southern Maharashtra are known 
to have held sway in the territories concerned from ^.530 onwards. 

There is in fact no evidence at all to support the theory that the descendants 
of Sudevaraja, Abhimanyu and Avidheya were ruling over an empire extend- 
ing from Chhattisgarh to the Khandesh, and from Malwa to the Karnatak 
during the latter part of the sixth century. If such a formidable empire had 
really existed, its overthrow would have been the most memorable achieve- 
ment of the Chalukyas, and would have been described in the most exaggerated 
language in their records. The Aihole eulogy describes every military achieve- 
ment of Pulakesin II and of each of his predecessors ; it tells us how PulakeSin I 
captured Vatapi, how his successor overthrew the Nalas, Mauryas, and the 
Kadambas, how the next king exterminated the Kalachuris, and so on. 
PulakeSin II himself defeated a large number of kings, and the eulogy gives 
the names of every one of them in full detail. Is it not then strange that this 
eulogy, which mentions specifically even the most insignificant kings de- 
feated by the Chalukyas during the sixth century, should be silent about this 
most glorious achievement of the family, consisting of the overthrow of the 
mighty Rashtrakuta empire, which had embraced practically the whole of the 
Deccan ? The eulogy, in fact, does not refer to this empire for the simple 
reason that it never had any historical existence.* 

* It is argued that Appayika and Govinda, who attacked Pulakesin II in the Bhima valley, were 
Rashtrakuta rulers, and thus it has been attempted to prove that the Rashtrakuta empire existed 
at the beginning of the sixth century a.d. It must therefore be pointed out that these rulers arc 
not described as Rashtrakutas in the Aihole eulogy, and that there is no other evidence to show 
that they bore that epithet. And even if we concede that they were Rashtrakutas, the eulogy makes 
it absolutely clear that they were ruling over a petty principality in the Bhima valley and not over 
a vast empire embracing the whole of the Deccan. 

The defeat by the Chkiukya king Jayasiitiha, of a Rashtrakuta king Indra, son of Krishna, is 
mentioned for the first time in the records of the later Chalukyas composed more than five cen- 
turies after the alleged event. If this defeat really took place, why should not a single record of 
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The supposed rise of a mighty Rashtrakuta empire in the sixth century 
cannot therefore be used to explain the ^sintegration of the Vakataka king- 
dom. The mystery of its disappearance can be satisfactorily solved only if and 
when we obtain fresh historical evidence bearing on the point. At present 
we can offer only tentative suggestions. 

No successor of either Harishena of the Basim branch or of Prithvishena II 
of the main branch is so far known to us. We may, however, assume that on 
his death, Harishena was succeeded by his son, who may well have ruled 
from c, A.D. 510 to 530. The Vishnukundin king Madhavavarman I {c, a.d. 
525-70) had married a Vakataka princess, and most probably she might have 
been a daughter of the successor of Harishena. 

In the reign of this king, the disintegration of the empire proceeded apace. 
Chhattisgarh slipped from Vakataka control and passed under the rule of 
Tivaradeva, a Somavamri king, who ruled also over the Chanda district.* In 
Malwa and the northern Madhya Pradesha a Rashtrakuta king named 
Abhimanyu set up an independent kingdom. The same thing happened in 
southern Maharashtra where a king named Avidheya, a cousin of Abhimanyu, 
established an independent principality. These Rashtrakuta kingdoms did 
not last long. That in the northern Madhya Pradesha was eventually over- 
thrown by the Kalachuris, who were rulers of Malwa and northern Maha- 
rashtra during the latter half of the sixth century. The southern Rashtrakuta 
kingdom was soon absorbed by the Kadambas. In the east the Nalas once 
more became powerful and repudiated the Vakataka overlordship. 

The Vakataka empire had thus disappeared by c, a.d. 540 since the 
Kadambas of Karnatak, the Kalachuris of northern Maharashtra, and the 
Na}as of the former Bastar State managed to absorb most of its territories 
during the weak rule of the successor (or successors) of Harishena. None 
of these powers, however, were able to succeed in building up an empire 
embracing the whole of the Deccan. Quite unexpectedly there arose a new 
ruling house in Karnatak, that of the Ch^ukyas, which soon managed to 
defeat each of these powers in turn and to annex their territories. How this 
happened will be narrated in Part IV. 

the early Chalukyas mention it? Why should this most glorious achievement of Jayasimha have 
been suppressed in all the early Cha|ukya records ? The later Chalukyas could not conceal the fact 
that their ancestors had once been overthrown by the Rashtrakutas. In order to magnify their 
importance, they invented a tradition that Jayasimha, the founder of the early Chajukya family, 
had defeated a Rashtrakuta king Indra, a feat actually performed by Tailapa, the founder of the 
new Chalukya dynasty centuries later. 

* It seems that Madhavavarman I, the Vishnukundin king and brother-in-law of the Vakataka 
ruler, tried to help him by attacking Tivaradeva. Tivaradeva was defeated but Chhattisgarh did 
not come under Vakataka control. 
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vAkAtaka administration and 

SOCIETY 

I T is not yet possible for the historian to give a vivid and comprehensive 
picture of the administration of the Vakatakas and of the life of people 
living under their rule. The material available for the purpose is very 
meagre. Their records, discovered so far, are few in number, and |the vast 
majority of them happen to be those issued during the minority or ireign of 
a single ruler, vi 2 . Pravarascna II. The Vakataka copper plates mentipn only 
a few officers and hardly supply us with any material for giving an adequate 
picture of the central and local administration. No foreign traveller visited 
their court, who could have left for us an account of the condition of the 
people under their rule. There are hardly any literary works that can be 
assigned to their period and kingdom, containing any information useful for 
the historian. We can, therefore, give at present only a very incomplete 
account of the Vakataka administration and society. 

At the head of the Vakataka government was the king of the dynasty, 
whose post was hereditary. The second ruler of the house, Pravarasena 1, 
made extensive conquests and found it convenient to entrust the different 
parts of his far-flung empire to the charge of his four sons, who eventually 
established practically independent houses after their father's death. This 
division weakened the empire and caused a number of complications in the 
reign of Rudrasena I, the successor of Pravarasena I. Later on therefore the 
same mistake was not repeated, and the kingdom was not again divided 
among rival brothers. Two of the three Vakataka family branches, founded 
at the death of Pravarasena I, appear to have been reabsorbed in the main 
kingdom; but the house founded by his son Sarvasena at Vatsagulma (the 
modern Basim) continued to exist almost as an independent dynasty until the 
end of the fifth century. The unwisdom of the division of the kingdom into 
smaller semi-independent units was fully realized by the rulers of the direct line, 
and they appear not even to have permitted feudatories within their jurisdic- 
tion. Kondaraja and Narayana-Maharaja no doubt figure in the records of 
Pravarasena II,' but their titles, rdjd and mahdrdja^ seem to be purely formal. 
Even if they were feudatories, it does not seem that they enjoyed any con- 
siderable ruling power. They are seen requesting the Vakataka king to make 
certain land grants for some projects in which they were interested. If they 
were feudatories at all, it is certain that their ruling powers were very limited. 
The available evidence shows that the Vakataka empire was more united 

> CJ, p. 255; £/, xziii, 86. 
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and centralized and less perforated by semi-independent feudatory states 
than was the case with the Satavahana, the Chalukya, or the Rashtrakuta, 
empires. 

The Vakataka kingdom was fairly extensive, but its rulers were content 
with the mere title of maharaja. Only one amongst them, Pravarasena I, who 
was undoubtedly a great conqueror, took the title samrdt, probably because 
he had performed the vdjapeya sacrifice, which, according to the sacred texts, 
entitles a ruler to assume that designation. His successors reverted to the old 
and simple title mahdrdja. We have shown already that this title had nothing 
whatever to do with any imagined reduction of the Vakataka sovereigns at 
any time to mere feudatory status,* and had in fact no connexion with such 
a status, whether real or fancied. 

Members of the royal family like the Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) and other 
princes must have been entrusted with some duties in the administration, but 
we have no definite information on the point. Queens of reigning monarchs 
or princesses do not figure as administrative officers, as we find that they 
do in the Chalukya administration. Dowager queens, however, used to 
supervise and direct the administration, if the heir-apparent to the throne 
happened to be a minor. Prabhavatigupta, the widow of Rudrasena ll, suc- 
cessfully steered the ship of state through troubled waters for a period of 
about twenty years. Adequate steps were taken to give proper literary and 
administrative training to the royal princes. Most probably Kalidasa was one 
of the tutors of Pravarasena 11. Contemporary records show that young 
princes used generally to receive special training in the military art at this 
time;* the same usage must have been the practice of the Vakataka rulers. 

Curiously enough ministers are referred to very rarely in the Vakataka 
records. Only one of them, that in the Ajanta caves, refers to a minister, 
without giving the designation of his portfolio. We may, however, assume 
that the non-reference to ministers in other Vakataka records is accidental 
and that the Vakataka government was carried on by the king with the help 
of an adequate number of advisers and deputies, as was the case in other 
contemporary administrations. The Ajanta record indicates that some of the 
ministers held hereditary offices and that all of them were usually well trained 
in the sciences of politics and warfare. The prime-minister was in charge of 
the whole administration; it is probably he who is referred to by the appro- 
priate and significant title sarvddhyaksha. How he conducted the administra- 
tion is, however, but imperfectly known, for the Vakataka plates refer only 
to a very few officers. In the Deccan records of the successors of the Vakatakas, 
the provincial, district and subdivisional officers, as also the hereditary offi- 
cers of the villages, are usually mentioned in connexion with the exhortation 
not to disturb the possession of the donees of the grants. The Vakataka 

* Supra^ pp. 168-9. 

* lA, vii, 37. 
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records, however, mention only four classes of officers.* Of these, chatds and 
bhatds refer to the members of the police and military forces and throw no 
light on the administrative machinery. The term santaka^ which is mentioned 
in the exhortation, seems to denote officers in general, or perhaps the district 
officers, but we have as yet not sufficient data for defining the scope of their 
office or duties. The last class of officers mentioned in our records is, how- 
ever, very interesting. They are described as high officers conveying the 
orders of the central government and appointed by or working under the 
direction of the sarvddhyaksha or prime-minister. These were obviously 
the inspectors appointed by the central government to tour in the kingdom 
and find out whether its orders were being properly carried out dr not by 
the subordinate and district officers. The inspection machinery of the 
central government is but rarely referred to in ancient Indian Records, 
and the Vakataka plates are, therefore, regarded as very valuable eVidence 
in this respect by the student of ancient Indian administration. ' 

The officer of the title rajjuka figures in a solitary record as its writer;^ but 
what precisely was his function we do not know. Probably he was an officer 
in charge of the revenue administration and of the measurement of the lands 
in the kingdom. Hence we find him sometimes entrusted with the task of 
executing charters alienating land revenues. 

Bhukti^ rdshtra^ and rdjya are the names of territorial divisions occurring in 
the Vakataka records, but they seem to indicate the same administrative unit.^ 
None of them is ever mentioned as forming part of or situated within the 
limits of the other. They, therefore, seem to have all denoted the district 
units into which the kingdom had been divided, and which appear to have 
been differently designated in different parts of the kingdom according to 
local tradition. Districts were divided into smaller administrative divisions. 
Sometimes these were known after the chief town included in them; thus, 
for instance, Pravaresvara-shadvimsaka denoted a subdivision of twenty-six 
villages of which Pravaresvara was the chief town.^ Sometimes the sub- 
divisions of the district were simply known as its eastern or western part.^ 

Districts were in charge of officers of the central government probably 
designated as santakas. They were heads of the general administration and 
were responsible for the maintenance of law and order and the collection of 
land revenue. Members of the police and military force [chatdh and bhatdh) 
helped them in this work and worked under their general direction. The 
central government controlled the district administration through its in- 
specting staff, which has been already referred to above. 

We get very little information about the village administration in the 

‘ Asmat-santakdh sarvddhyakshaniyoganiyuktdh djm-samhdrikula-putradhikritdh bhatdh chatrdicha^ 
El, xxiii, 86. * El, xxiv, 56. 

* Asi~bhukti, El, xxv, 265. Pakkana-rdshtra, El, xxiv, 261; Bhogakataka-rdjya, GI, p. 241. 

^ El, xxiv, 265. * Cf. hennakatasya aparabhdge, GI, p. 246. 
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Vakataka records. The elders of the village of Kadambagiri are referred to in 
one record and exhorted not to disturb the possession of the donee.* We 
may, however, safely conclude that village administration under the Vaka- 
tekas was carried out by a council of village elders presided over by the 
village headman, as was the case in other contemporary and earlier states.* 
The precise nature of the powers of the village council or of the control 
exercised over it by the central or district government is not known. 

Some of the Vakataka plates state at their end that when they were issued, 
so and so was the sendpati or the general of the king. Thus Chitravarman was 
the sendpati of Pravarasena II when one of his incomplete charters was issued 
in the eleventh year of his reign, as also when the Chammaka plates were 
issued seven years later. Six months later, however, when the Sivani plates 
were issued, Bappadeva was the sendpati? The manner in which the names 
of the generals are mentioned at the end of the copper plates suggests that 
their importance was next to that of the king himself. May it be that the 
names of these generals are given in this prominent manner because they were 
the prime-ministers or sarvddhjakshas'^ Military skill and leadership was one 
of the necessary qualifications for appointment to ministerial posts in con- 
temporary times. Many of the ministers of the Guptas were dandandyakas or 
sendpatiSy and the same may have been the case under the Vakatakas 
as well. 

Let us now consider the different items of revenue in the Vakataka state. 
We can get some indirect idea in this connexion from the privileges and 
exemptions granted to the donees of the copper plates. They are usually given 
the right to work salt mines, appropriate hidden treasures, and use village 
pastures.^ This would suggest that normally the state claimed ownership over 
all mines and treasure troves, as also over the waste lands in the kingdom. The 
same probably was the case with forests. The ownership of the cultivable 
lands was vested in private owners. When villages were granted by the state, 
their rights were not affected. Formerly they had been accustomed to pay 
their taxes to the state, now they had to pay them to the donee or grantee. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that the state owned no arable land at all. 
Sometimes it would reclaim forest land and become its owner. Sometimes 
some pieces of land would lapse to it for lack of heirs or would be taken 
over in default for non-payment of the land tax. Pieces of land thus owned 
by the state formed, however, only a very small part of the total cultivable 
land. Sometimes we find the Vakataka kings giving such lands to temples or 
Brahman colonists. 

The land tax was the main source of the state revenue, but curiously enough 
we do not know what technical name it bore. The usual expressions for it 
like hhdgakaray bhogakaray or udranga or uparikara do not occur in our records. 


* Ely xix, 102. 
^ GJ,p. 245. 


* El, xxiv, 267; GI, p. 240. 

* El, iii, 260-2. 


GI, p. 236. 
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Probably the expression klipta figuring there refers to it. The incidence of 
this tax is not known. It was probably paid in kind. 

Import duty was another source of state revenue. Fuel, vegetables, flowers, 
milk-products, &c., had to pay a duty when they were imported, whether 
into a village or into a town. The same must have been the case with more 
important articles like cloth, grain, and oil, though they are not especially 
mentioned in our records. Whether there were excise duties on the manufac- 
ture of cloth and wines we do not know. 

The visits of the inspecting or detective staff were usually recognized func- 
tions. The expenses connected with their stay had to be borne by the villagers ; 
the donees of the religious grants are seen to have been exempted from such 
payments. The inspectors had also to be provided with free labour and trans- 
port {hegdr) in order to enable them to move on to their next halting-place. 

We thus get only an imperfect picture of the Vakataka administration, but 
such evidence as we possess indicates that it was on the whole vigilant and 
efficient. Copper plate grants were not issued before they had been checked; 
each of them usually bears a certificate to this effect, as testified by the term 
drishtam inscribed on the plate. There is evidence to show that inaccurate or 
unsatisfactory plates were rejected.* Still more interesting is it to note that 
even the Brahman donees of the copper plate grants were not permitted to 
be a law to themselves; some of the grants expressly lay down specific condi- 
tions under which alone the grants were to be continued. First of all they and 
their descendants were to be loyal to the state and to offer the fullest co-opera- 
tion in apprehending persons guilty of treason, theft, and immorality. They 
were further not to interfere with the rights of neighbouring villages.^ If 
these conditions were not fulfilled, the state could resume the grant without 
any moral or spiritual compunction. Land also was carefully surveyed accord- 
ing to the measure determined by the state, and the requisite entries were 
made in the relevant records. There is no evidence to show how far the 
people themselves had any voice in the administration, but there can be no 
doubt that in the sphere of village government, at any rate, the village coun- 
cils consisting of the village elders had a decisive voice. 

Let us now survey the religious condition of the people. Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Jainism were the three main religions of the age, but, 
strangely enough, we get no reference whatsoever to any Jaina temple or 
establishment in the Vakataka records. Very probably few among the 
Vakataka subjects were followers of MahavTra. 

Buddhism was fairly popular in the Deccan at this time. The inscriptions and 
monuments of Karli, Bhaja, Junnar, Nasik, and other places show that the 
gospel of the Buddha was accepted by a large number of people in Western 
India belonging to the Brahman, Kshattriya, and Vaishya classes, and follow- 
ing various professions such as medicine, metal-working, wood- working, the 

* See £/, xxii, 209. * G/, iii, 236 ff. 
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distribution of food-stuffs, &c. This continued to be the case down to the 
fourth century a.d. at least. It is interesting to note that Junnar possessed 
a nunnery as well.* 

Ajanta and Ellora were still flourishing centres of Buddhism during our 
period, as is shown by the caves, sculptures, and paintings at these places. 
The majority of these caves were executed in the Vakataka period, and this 
would not have been possible if Buddhism had not possessed a large follow- 
ing among the wealthy classes. The Vakataka rulers were all Hindus, but it 
would not be surprising if new records were to be discovered showing that 
they had contributed liberally to the development of the Buddhist establish- 
ments at these two places, both situated within their kingdom. At any rate 
some of their ministers are known to have been Buddhists and figure among 
the donors of a few of the caves. 

Ajanta was the centre to which several famous Buddhist monks who were 
widely known throughout the country were attached. One of these was 
Sthavirachala, who figures in a record in Cave 26. He is probably to be identi- 
fied with the Arhat A-che-lo mentioned by Yuan Chwang.^ 

The Vakataka period (c, a.d. 250-550) coincides with the golden and 
creative period of Mahayana Buddhism. Not far from the boundary of the 
kingdom lived the famous Mahayana philosopher, Nagarjuna, at Nagarjuni- 
konda on the bank of the Krishna. By founding the Sunyavada he infused new 
life into Indian Buddhism and helped the eventual development of the Advaita 
school in the Hindu Vedanta. It is no wonder that the Buddhists of the Ajanta 
and Ellora monasteries during this period should have been mostly Mahaya- 
nists, and that they did not subscribe to the simpler Hinayana dogma of barren 
atheism. A record at Ajanta definitely asserts that the Buddha has not been dis- 
solved into nothingness, but has won immortality for himself and continues 
to govern the world and to guide his devotees from his abode high above the 
universe. 3 It is but natural that owing to the influence of the dogma, the 
Mahayanists should have introduced the images of the Buddha at suitable 
places in the earlier Hinayana caves at Ajanta, which suggested the presence 
of the master only by significant symbols like the stupa. 

It is not to be supposed that Buddhism was confined only to the places 
mentioned above. A record in the Chanda District shows that a local king 
named Suryaghosha had the misfortune to have his son killed by an acci- 
dental fall from the palace.^ He decided to commemorate his memory by 
erecting a temple in honour of the Buddha. It is thus sufficiently clear that 
Buddhism must have found adherents in many individuals scattered all over 
the kingdom, though no sufficient inscriptions or other evidence has survived 
to our time to substantiate this statement. 

The relations between Buddhism and Hinduism were on the whole friendly. 


' ASWI, iv, 33. 
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The followers of each faith naturally claimed that their own gospel was superior 
to the other. The monk Sthavirachala of Ajanta, for instance, proudly points 
out that gods in Hinduism are subject to decay, that even Krishna had to suc- 
cumb to death and that Mahadeva could not escape from a curse, but that the 
Buddha on the other hand is ever immortal, ever free from fear and always 
guiding the destinies of the universe.* Hindus on their part advanced similar 
claims and maintained that the doctrine of the Void as taught by Buddhists 
was obviously unsatisfactory. These philosophical wranglings could have led 
to persecutions of the adherents of one faith by those of the other. The common 
people, however, had the good sense to realize that each religion was good in its 
own way and led to the same goal though by a different road. Eac^ should 
follow the gospel that appealed to him most, without caring to see whiat others 
were doing. \ 

Let us now survey the position of Hinduism. Early in the perioq under 
study Vedic sacrifices were still popular all over India, and we find Prava- 
rasena I, the real founder of the Vakataka greatness, performing a number of 
them like Agnishtoma^ Aptorydma^ Ukthja^ Shodashin^ Atirdtra^ Vdjapeya^ Bri~ 
haspatisava^ and Sddyaskra. He was a great conqueror and it is therefore no 
wonder that he should have celebrated the Asvawedha sacrifice as many as four 
times. Though the Vakatakas were Brahmans, Pravarasena’s zeal for Vedic 
religion did not descend to any of his successors. None of them seems to have 
cared to perform even a single Vedic sacrifice. The fact was that the Smarta 
religion was fast getting the upper hand over the Srauta form of faith. Pravara- 
sena’s grandson Rudrasena I became a Saivite, probably under the influence 
of his maternal grandfather Bhavanaga of the Bharasiva dynasty. All the sub- 
sequent Vakataka kings were devotees of 5iva, with the exception of Rudrasena 
II, who became a Vaishnava under the influence of his wife Prabhavatigupta 
and her illustrious father Chandragupta II. It should, however, be noted that 
the followers of $iva and Vishnu lived in complete amity, and that members of 
the same family often changed the object of their devotion according to their 
individual inclinations. Thus the Nala king Bhavattavarman was a Saivite; 
he attributed his successes to the favour of Mahasena. But his son Skanda- 
varman, who built a Vishnu temple, was a Vaishnavite.^ Pravarasena II was 
a Saivite but he wrote his Setubandhu to glorify the achievements of Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu. In fact the Vakatakas paid particular reverence to the 
god Ramagirisvamin, whose temple was situated on the hill at Ramtek, not 
far from their capital. ^ 

As far as the ordinary Hindus were concerned, they had a much more 
fervent faith in the Pauranic than in the Vedic deities. In their daily life they 
used to perform the sandhyd and the five great sacrifices recommended by the 
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Smritis. They also occasionally went on pilgrimage to holy places like 
Prayaga, as the Nala king Bhavattavarman did after his victory over the 
Vakatakas.* The Pauranic vratas had not yet become popular in our age. In 
fact those portions of the modern Purdnas which recommend them had not 
yet been added to these works in our period. The Ekadaii-vrata was, however, 
already in vogue; many of the Vakataka grants are made a day or two after 
the Ekadasi. Eclipses and Sankrdntis were apparently not regarded as particu- 
larly suitable occasions for religious charity in our age; no Vakataka grant is 
to be seen made on their occurrence. 

The cult of the temple was gradually becoming more and more popular. 
Free feeding houses were often conducted under its auspices; the Pattan 
plates grant of Pravarasena II was ordained for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of a sattra attached to a temple of Mahapurusha or Vishnu.^ On the 
other hand, there is no evidence to show that temples had become centres of 
education in our period. 

The Vakataka records throw very little light on contemporary social life. 
The caste system existed in Hindu society, but it was not yet very rigid. 
There was considerable freedom in the choice of professions. The Vakatakas 
were themselves actually Brahmans, but were still following the Kshattriya 
profession of kingship. The percentage of Brahmans among their officers was 
probably fairly large. Intercaste marriages were also permitted in our period. 
The Vakatakas, though Brahmans, had no hesitation in accepting a Gupta 
princess in marriage, belonging to the Vaisya caste. Soma, the ancestor of 
one of their ministers, though a Brahman by caste, had also married a bride of 
the Kshattriya caste, and his descendant Hastibhoja insists on pointing out that 
it was a procedure fully approved both by the Srutiszxi^ thei’wn//j. At a time 
when intercaste marriages evoked no opposition, interdining must naturally 
have also been fairly common. The Upanayana ritual was gradually getting 
unpopular among both the Kshattriyas and the Vai^yas in this period.^ 

A few words may be added about the position of women. Pre-puberty 
marriages gradually became the order of the day in our age, at least in 
Brahman families. This put an end to the education and Upanayana of girls. 
The widow’s right to inherit the property of her husband was being advo- 
cated in our age, but was meeting with strenuous opposition. The sati custom 
was followed in rare cases in Kshattriya families. The paintings in Ajanta 
caves show that women commanded respect in society. 

As pointed out already, neither monasteries nor temples had developed 
into centres of education in the Vakataka age. Education used to be imparted 
by private teachers, who were the pivots of the educational system. These were 
all Brahmans and they usually congregated in capitals and holy places, as they 
could easily get state and public support at these centres. Nasik, Pravarapura, 
Vatsagulma, and Paithana were the main centres of higher education in the 

’ E/, xix, 102. * EJ, xxiii, 86. ^ ASWI^ iv, 140. 
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Vakataka dominions. Agrahara colonies consisting of learned Brahmans 
settled in certain villages, the revenues of which had been assigned to them 
by way of maintenance, were also centres of higher learning. There were 
probably several Agrahara villages in the Deccan of our period, but unfor- 
tunately we do not get any reference to them in the extant Vakataka grants. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the Vakatakas, like their contemporary 
rulers , must have created a large number of such centres for the purpose of pro- 
moting religion, education and culture. Some of these Brahman donees who 
had been assigned grants by the state used to conduct large schools, where they 
were accustomed to impart free education. Thus the donee of the Panduran- 
gapalli grant {c. a.d. 500) is described as a teacher of hundreds of Brahmans. 

A number of books were no doubt written in Sanskrit and Pj^krit on 
various subjects during the Vakataka period, but very few of them can be 
definitely assigned to authors belonging to the Deccan. The PurdwfS were 
remodelled, the Ydjnavalkya^ Ndrada^ and Kdiydjana Smritis were Written, 
and the Saharabhdshya^ the Vydsabhdshya^ the Paddrthasamgraha^ the Sdhkhya- 
kdrikd and the l^nkdvatdra-sutra were composed in our period, but whether 
the authors of any of these works were subjects of the Vakataka kings we do 
not know. Bhasa, Sudraka, Visakhadatta and Kalidasa no doubt flourished 
in our period, but we have no information as to whether they were natives 
of the Deccan or composed their works there. 

It is very likely that Kalidasa lived for some time in the Vakataka court and 
we may well presume that part of his Meghaduta was composed at Ramateka, 
the place of his hero’s exile. The only work that can be definitely ascribed 
to the Deccan of the Vakataka age is the Prakrit poem Setubandha^ written by 
King Pravarasena II and revised by the poet Kalidasa himself. 

Very little light is thrown by the Vakataka documents on contemporary 
economic conditions. The Deccan and Telahgana were famous for their fine 
muslins in the second century a.d. and we may presume that the cloth 
industry continued to flourish during our period as well. Paithan was one of 
its most important centres. Contemporary records show that the different 
trades were organized into autonomous guilds elsewhere in India; earlier 
Deccan records prove that they were very popular in that province also 
in the Satavahana period. We may therefore well conclude that they were 
equally efficient and popular under the Vakatakas and that the non-occurrence 
of any mention of them in their records is purely accidental. 

Like many other contemporary dynasties of the Deccan, the Vakatakas 
issued no state currency. We have shown already how the view that Rudra- 
sena, Pravarasena and Prithvishena had issued their own coinages is 
altogether untenable. Retail commerce on a small scale was carried out with 
cowries (shells) as the means of exchange. Barter was also extensively prac- 
tised. Bullion was used for more important transactions. The rate of interest 
probably varied from 12 to 24 per cent. 
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I 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

T h e Chalukyas were the most important dynasty of rulers that held sway 
in the Deccan before the foundation of Vijayanagar. With Vatapai 
(Badami) as their first capital they brought about the political unification 
of the Deccan in the sixth century a.d. and held their own for well over two 
centuries (except for a short interval of about fifteen years) against powerful 
antagonists like the Pallavas in the south and Harshavardhana in the north. 
At the same time they established semi-independent kingdoms ruled by their 
collaterals in Gujerat and in Vengi. The Eastern Chalukyas of the Vengi 
kingdom (AndhradeSa) kept up their rule continuously for four centuries and 
more, and when their western kinsmen suffered eclipse from the rise of the 
Rashtrakutas they kept their independence with the aid of the Cholas, with 
whom their relations became more and more intimate until in the latter part 
of the eleventh century a single ruler came to occupy the thrones of both the 
Vengi and Chola kingdoms. Towards the close of the tenth century the 
power of the Rashtrakutas waned, and the main line of the Chalukyas emerged 
from the obscurity of two centuries, and once more filled the stage of Deccani 
history with Kalyanapuri, ‘the best of all cities in the world", for their capital, 
dividing and contesting with the Cholas of the Tamil country the sovereignty 
of India south of the Vindhyas. War and politics were by no means the only 
concerns of the Chalukyas. They were great builders, and one dominant style 
of Indian architecture derives its name from them. Kannada and Telugu 
literatures drew sustenance from their patronage, and Vijnanesvara, perhaps 
the greatest jurist of ancient India, was proud to count himself among the 
courtiers of the illustrious Vikramaditya VI. The fortunes of the Chalukyas 
of Gujerat lie beyond the scope of the present volume ; the other three lines 
will claim our attention in the order in which we have named them above. 

Sources: Inscriptions 

Inscriptions form our main source, and they are found engraved on stone 
slabs and pillars or on copper plates. They are written in Sanskrit and Kan- 
nada in the western half of the Deccan, and in Sanskrit and Telugu in the 
eastern zone, and are usually donative or dedicatory in purpose. The inscrip- 
tions of the Chalukyas of Badami number a few score only; those of the 
Chalukyas of Vengi, mostly on copper plates, do not amount to many more; 
but those of the Chalukyas of Kalyani, the bulk of them on stone, exist in 
great quantities, though their historical value is by no means proportionate 
to their numbers. Even this most reliable class of our sources, however, offers 
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problems, not all of which can be solved to satisfaction. Dates are often given 
in the Saka era with details which can be verified, but they do not always fall 
into a consistent system; mutually contradictory statements of fact and of 
chronology are thus not uncommon; and when the inscriptions of con- 
temporary dynasties with whom the Chalukyas came into contact are also 
considered, as they must be, these contradictions multiply. Invention and 
embellishment are constantly at work, later inscriptions sometimes professing 
to give more detailed and widely different accounts of subjects more sum- 
marily treated in earlier records, and this treatment is applied to legends as 
well as to historical occurrences. The data from inscriptions have therefore to 
be worked up with discretion, and it would be tedious to set forth (fully the 
reasons governing the choice in every case. Spurious copper-plalie grants 
have been ignored altogether. Fresh inscriptions are being discovered every 
year, but few of them are as important as the Badami rock inscription of 
§. 465 (a.d. 543) — discovered in 1941 — recording the erection of the ^ill fort 
of Vatapi by the Chalukya Vallabhcsvara. Notwithstanding this the main 
outline of Chalukya history may be regarded as now well established, and 
there is little likelihood that new discoveries will demand revolutionary 
readjustments on any large scale. 

The information yielded by inscriptions we may eke out with the aid of 
literature, monuments, and coins. But little help is to be had from these 
sources for the Badami period; the only important literary sources for this 
period are the notes of Hiuen Tsang on the country of Maharashtra, its rulers 
and its people, and a notice in the Persian historian Tabari which was once 
held to support the interpretation of some paintings in the first cave at 
Ajanta as representations of the Persian monarch F^usrau II and his cele- 
brated consort Shirin, and of Pulakesin II receiving a Persian embassy. No 
coins of the Western Chalukyas of this period are known, though several gold 
and silver pieces of the Vengi branch have been found.' 

The name 

‘Chalkya’ seems to have been the original form of the dynastic name; by 
the insertion of a euphonic vowel, this became Chalukya, which was later 
embellished into Chalukya, Chaulukya, the last being a derivative form applied 
to the later collateral lines of Gujerat and farther north. Possibly Khamda 
Chaliki Remmanaka, i.e. Remmanaka the Son of Khanda Chaliki of one of 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions,^ who was mahdsendpti and mahdtalavara 
under the Ikshvaku ruler Virapurisadata, is the earliest Chalukya chieftain 
known to history; but this is by no means certain as he is called Vasithiputa 
— the Chalukyas were Haritiputras — and belonged to the family of Hiram- 
naka. Whether this official was a Chaliki or not, there is now little room for 

||||l||Sfie^owever, MAR, 1933, p. 98 for a *boar and lotus* doubtfully assigned to PuJakcsin I. 
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doubt that the Chajukyas, like the Chutus and the Kadambas to whom they 
bear many resemblances, and like the RashtrakuUs, were an indigenous clan 
which rose to importance in the service of the later Satavahanas and their 
successors. They belonged to the Karnataka country, sometimes called also 
by the name Kuntala, and their mother tongue was Kannada. There is little 
evidence to support the view often expressed by earlier writers that they 
were a foreign tribe who entered India along with the Huns. One of the 
earliest literary references to them occurs in a Tamil lexicon of about a.d. 
800 called Divdkaram which mentions Chalukkai-Vendar (Chajukya kings) 
as rulers of Velpulam who had the boar-banner (Kelal-kodi) as their emblem; 
the meaning of Velpulam (Vel country) has not been satisfactorily elucidated. 

Legends of origin 

A Badami inscription of a.d. 578 is the earliest record among those which 
deal with the family legend of the Chalukyas ; here it is stated in its simplest 
form, and they are said to be meditating at the feet of the sacred Svami 
(Karttikeya as later inscriptions show), to be Haritiputras of the Manavya 
gotra^ and to have had their heads purified by the final ablutions after the 
performance of the agnishtomaj agnichayana^ vdjapeya^ paundarika^ bahustwarna^ 
and asvamedha sacrifices. It should be noted that the Brahman dynasty of the 
Kadambas, and before them the Chutus who called themselves Satavahanas, 
were also Haritiputras of the Manavya gotra. The Kadambas were also 
devotees of Karttikeya, and being Brahmans of kingly race, were naturally 
given to the performance of Vedic sacrifices. This identity of family legends 
at the beginning of the story, particularly of those concerning the metrony- 
mic and the^o/Ttf, is sure proof of a definite historical connexion most prob- 
ably dating back to the days of the Satavahanas. The long epithet naming the 
sacrifices, first applied to the family as a whole, is found twenty-five years 
later applied in the Mahakuta inscription to the first great ruler of the line, 
PulakeSin I. The legend grew in the course of time in length and complexity; 
during the Badami period the variations were not great, and very soon a 
standard form was reached which was subsequently kept unchanged. The 
Mahakuta pillar inscription (a.d. 602), unique in many ways, includes a 
whole line from the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa* in the prasasti of the family, but 
this was not repeated in other records; it also praises the energy, wisdom, 
strength, and courage of the rulers of the line, their devotion to their parents, 
and their generosity and beneficence. The definitive form of the prasasti for 
the Badami period is found first in the Haidarabad grant (a.d. 612) of 
PulakeSin II, and speaks of "the family of the Chalukyas who are Haritiputras 
of the Manavya-gotra which is praised throughout the world ; who have been 
nourished by the Seven Mothers who are the mothers of the seven worlds; 

* yath&fidhi hutagfilnam yathakamanitSrthinam, 
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who have acquired an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through the 
protection of Karttikeya; who have had all kings made subject to them at the 
sight of the boar-crest which they acquired through the favour of the divine 
Narayana". Let us note that even in ihtsc early legends we find the devotion 
of the line directed both to Karttikeya the son of Siva, and to Vishnu, to 
whose favour they owed their all-victorious boar-crest. This crest was adopted 
to indicate the nature of their work, that of protecting the earth from 
molestation by bad rulers, by suggesting a comparison with the task achieved 
by Lord Narayana in his boar-incarnation. 

About the beginning of the eleventh century a.d. a fresh crop of legends 
grows up and begins to fill a large place in epigraphy and literature 1 that was 
the time when all the dynasties of South Indian rulers gave themselves 
respectable pedigrees with the aid of their court poets, generally claiming 
descent from the sun or the moon. In the case of the Chalukyas, these legends 
run in two main streams, one western and the other eastern ; there is no agree- 
ment between them, and no useful purpose will be served by seeking to 
analyse such late and discordant traditions in any detail. Fifty-nine kings of 
the Cha}ukya line ruling at Ayodhya, after them sixteen kings ruling over 
dakshindpatha (Deccan), a temporary obscuration of the line, followed by a 
restoration under Jayasimha who overthrew 500 kings besides the Rashtra- 
kuta Indra, with the 800 elephants in his army — these are the chief features of 
the western version starting with the Kauthem grant (a.d. 1009) of Vikrama- 
ditya V. Other inscriptions found in the same region trace the descent of the 
line from Manu through Manavya and Harita to Chalukya; yet others carry 
the ancestry back to the moon, or to Brahma, while Bilhana produces a 
story that die eponymous ancestor of the line issued from the Chuluka (the 
cupped palm) of Brahma in response to Indra's appeal to him for the creation 
of a hero who should put an end to the growing godlessness on the face 
of the earth. The eastern version beginning with the Ranastipundi grant of 
Vimaladitya (a.d. ioii) is more comprehensive; it includes Brahma, the 
moon, and the fifty-nine emperors of Ayodhya, with Udayana among them, 
in the pedigree; then it says that Vijayaditya, a member of the family, went 
on an expedition to the south, and lost his life in battle with Trilochana- 
Pallava. His widowed queen gave birth to a posthumous son whom she 
called Vishnuvardhana, in honour of the Brahman Vishnubhatta Somayajin of 
Mudivemu with whom she had found refuge in her distress. When he grew 
up, Vishnuvardhana made puja to Gaurl, the goddess of the Chajukya hill, 
and by her grace he regained the royal insignia of his line and established its 
rule in the entire seven-and-a-half-lakh country of the dakshindpatha y extend- 
ing from the Narmada river in the north to Rame^varam (Setu) in the south. 
Interesting as the beliefs cherished by the members of a historic dynasty for 
several generations, these puerile stories are of course of no value as factual 
history. 
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RULERS OF THE DYNASTY 

Pulakesin I 

History must treat Pulakesin I as the first ruler and founder of the dynasty 
of the Chalukyas of Badami. The name of the king is curious; Fleet was 
inclined to explain it as half Kannada and half Sanskrit, and draw the mean- 
‘tiger-haired*. It seems much more likely that the first half of the name is 
also Sanskrit and connected with the root puly meaning ‘to be great* (Monier- 
Williams) ; this derivation, if it were accepted, would explain both the forms 
Pula- and Pola-keSin, and kesin means ‘lion*, so that the whole name means 
‘the great lion*. The names of Pulakesin*s father Ranaraga, and grandfather 
Jayasimha are first given in the Mahakuta pillar inscription of a.d. 602 with 
some ornamental epithets obviously devoid of any historical import; they 
may possibly have been obtained from some grant of Pulakesin I drawn up in 
accordance with dharmaidstras and therefore giving the names of his father 
and grandfather. An inscription discovered in 1941 on a boulder in the fort 
at Badami records that by 5 . 465 (a.d. 543-4) the hill fort at Vatapi had 
been fortified above and below by the Chalukya VallabheSvara, who per- 
formed several sacrificial rites, including the ASvamedha; this ruler was 
doubtless Pulakesin I. The choice of the capital was dictated by strategic 
considerations, and its neighbourhood soon became studded with Ch^ukya 
monuments. Vatapi itself stood on a defensible eminence within three miles 
of the Malaprabha river; among the hills to the east is Mahakuta: five miles 
farther in the same direction and on the river is Pattadakal, and another eight 
miles down the river is Aihole — all these witnesses of the age of Ch^ukyan 
ascendancy being noted for their ancient temples and inscriptions.^ The 
Aihole inscription of PulakeSin II also mentions particularly the occupa- 
tion of Vatapi by Pulakesin I and his performance of the Asvamedha. He 
was therefore the real founder of the Chalukyan kingdom; he must have 
established his independence from Kadamba rule by fortifying Vatapi and 
making himself master of the surrounding territory. The fame of his horse 
sacrifice, the symbol of sovereignty, is recalled in several inscriptions, even 
as late as the twelfth century a.d. He also performed the costly Hira^agarbAa- 
danoy the gift of the golden egg. He is praised in the Nerur grant of Man- 
gale§a for his wisdom in counsel and his knowledge of the Laws of Manu, 
and of the epics — ^the Rdmdjam and Mahdbhdrata. In the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription he is given the birudas Satya^raya (the asylum of truth), Sri- 
prthivi-vallabha (the beloved of fortune and the earth) — a title which equates 
him with Vishnu — and Ranavikrama (valorous in war). He is said to have 

* I A, vi, 554. Vatapi was the name of an Asura famous in the Agastya legends. Ram., in, ii, 56 ff. 
His capital is called durjaya in Mbh., Vana 94, 1 (Kumbakonam ed.). 
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followed the advice of the elders and of respected Brahmans. His queen was 
Durlabha-devi of the Batpura family. He had two sons, Kirtti-varman and 
Mangalesa, who succeeded him on the throne. 

Kirtti-varman I 

The 1 2th regnal year of Kirtti-varman (fame-armoured) fell in S. 500 
(Badami cave inscription) ; consequently he must have ascended the throne 
after his father in a.d. 566-7. In the inscriptions of his son Pulakesin II he is 
called the first maker of Vatapi and the night of death {kdlardtri) to the Nalas, 
Mauryas, and Kadambas. Vatapi having become the capital under Pulakesin 
I, his son must be taken to have adorned it by the construction of temples and 
in other ways. His successes against the Nalas, the Mauryas, and thaKadam- 
bas doubtless marked important stages in the expansion of the newjy estab- 
lished kingdom, and their memory is preserved in the praSastis of \the line 
issued in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The expansion of the Chalukya 
power was effected at the expense of that of the Kadambas, and they were 
indeed the chief power attacked by Kirtti-varman. In inscriptions of the 
second half of the seventh century he is said to have, by the exercise of his 
valour, occupied Vanavasi and other kingdoms {mandalas) belonging to his 
enemies. The contemporary Kadamba ruler reduced to subjection by Kirtti- 
varman was perhaps Ajavarman. The Nalas were at that time probably ruling 
the territory known as Nalavadi which ‘lay in the direction of Bellary and 
KarnuF.* An early stone inscription of the Nalas comes from the border 
between the Jeypore agency and the Bastar state, and it shows that as early 
as the second half of the fifth century a.d. the dynasty had already experienced 
many violent changes of fortune.^ The Mauryas were ruling in Konkan with 
their capital at Puri described as ‘the Lakshmi of the Western ocean". It is 
clear that under Kirtti-varman the sway of the Chalukyan kingdom was 
extended in all directions, and we may well believe that he fought many 
victorious battles, performed the Agnishtoma and Bahusuvarna sacrifices, and 
earned the title of puru-rampardkrama, ‘puissant in many battles". But the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription asserts that the hostile rulers of Vanga, Anga, 
Kalinga, Vattura ( ?), Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Ganga, Mushaka, Pandya, 
Dramila, Coliya, Aluka, Vaijayanti, and other kingdoms were overcome by 
Kirtti-varman; we can accept this only as a measure of the knowledge of 
Indian geography possessed by the writer of the pralasti. The same inscrip- 
tion states further that an extremely beautiful cave temple to Vishnu was 
constructed under the king"s orders by his younger brother MangaleSa; the 
work was completed and the image of Vishnu consecrated perhaps after the 
death of Kirtti-varman, during Mangalesa’s reign. From an inscription of 
Pulakesin II we learn that his mother, Kirtti-varman"s queen, was a sister of 
Raja Srivallabha Senananda of the Sendraka family which held a subordinate 

* Fleet, DKD, p. 345. * ET, xxi, 134. 
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position in the Nagarakhanda division of the Banavasi province, at first 
under the Kadambas and then under the Chalukyas; the marriage alliance of 
Kirtti-varman with the Sendrakas confirms the evidence of other records 
regarding the southward expansion of the Chalukya power at the expense of 
the Kadambas. A certain Dhruvaraja-Indravaram began his rule in Konkan 
as a subordinate of the Chalukyas about a.d. 590; he was stationed in 
Revatidvipa (Goa) and was governor of four vishayas and mandalas\ he is 
called SatyaSraya, an ornament of the adi-maha-Bappura-vamsa^ probably the 
same line as that of Durlabhadevi, the queen of Pulakesin I. The date of 
Dhruvaraja-Indravarman’s appointment as governor here shows that he be- 
came ruler of a new province added to the growing Chalukyan empire after 
Kirtti-varman’s conquest of Konkan ; in this capacity he continued for at least 
twenty years, for his Goa copper-plate grant, which yields these particulars, is 
dated in S. 5 32 (a.d. 610-1 1) and in the twentieth year of his government. But 
if Goa was conquered for the first time only by Mangalesa, as seems probable, 
Indravarman must have ruled his province from some other centre before he 
moved his capital to Goa. Considering his title Satyasraya, and the dating of 
his records in his own regnal year, it seems probable that he was a member of 
the royal family. 


Mangalesa 

Kirtti-varman was succeeded after his death in a.d. 597-8* by his younger 
brother, possibly a half-brother, MangaleSa (prosperous lord), whose 
Mahakuta pillar inscription states that the Vai^akha Paurnami of the Sid- 
dhartha year (12 April, a.d. 601) fell in his 5th regnal year. While contem- 
porary inscriptions offer no direct explanation for this apparent deviation in 
the line of succession, those of the Kalyani period contain a stereotyped verse 
saying that Mangalesa took upon himself the burden of administration during 
the nonage of his elder brother’s son and duly returned the kingdom to 
Satyasraya when he grew up to be a young man; the verse points the moral 
at the end with a question asking : ‘who indeed among the Chalukyas would 
swerve from the path of dharma ?’ This protestation on behalf of Mangalesa 
rouses our suspicion, and it is, in fact, only a belated attempt to gloss over 
occurrences mentioned in the Aihole inscription of PulakeSin II which may be 
reserved for discussion at the end of the reign. 

MangaleSa continued the policy of expansion, and one of his earliest wars 
of conquest was directed against the K^achuris or Kalatsuris. As this event 
is mentioned in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, it must have occurred 
before a.d. 602. The Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II says that the cavalry 
of MangaleSa raised canopies of dust on the shores of the eastern and western 
oceans; there is no evidence to support this rhetorical reference to the 
eastern ocean, as Chalukya power was still, at the close of MangaleSa’s reign, 

‘ lA^ xix, 10, and 11 n. 
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confined to the western half of the Deccan. Of the Kalachuri war the same 
inscription says that Mangale^a obtained on the field of battle the hand of the 
lady who had brought prosperity to the Kalachuris. The Nerur grant (un- 
dated) of Mangalesa states that the king put to flight Buddharaja, the son of 
Sankaragana, who had elephants, horses, infantry, and treasure. And in the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription we read that Mangalesa made up his mind to 
conquer the northern quarter, and first of all overcame King Buddha and 
sei2ed all his wealth; then, eager to plant a religious pillar of victory {dharma 
Jayastambhd)^ he, with his mother’s approval, made the endowments recorded 
on the Mahakuta pillar in favour of Makutesvaranatha — ^a name which shows 
that Makuta, not Mahakuta, is the original name of this celebrated group 
of temples. \ 

From the provenance of the contemporary Kalachuri inscriptions it is 
clear that a branch of this celebrated dynasty was then ruling a fairly Extensive 
territory comprising portions of Gujerat, the Khandesh, and Malwa; three 
generations of this line are now known, viz. Krishnaraja, his son Sankaragam, 
and his son Buddharaja, the foe of Mangalesa.* The Chalukyan invasion of the 
Kalachuri territory was clearly nothing more than a successful raid marked by 
a battle which ended favourably for the invader and put him in possession of 
much booty; we have inscriptions of Buddharaja which show that very soon 
after this invasion, about a.d. 609 and 610, he was ruling in full regal 
splendour as an independent monarch, and Fleet’s view that as a result of his 
northern invasion Mangalesa acquired the whole of the northern territory up 
to the river Kim, if not to the Mahi, must be given up. There is nothing in 
the early Chalukyan inscriptions^ calculated to support the ascription of any 
permanent results to this campaign. 

In Konkan proper Mangalesa continued his brother’s work with better 
results, and his reduction of the RevatidvJpa is described in considerable detail 
in the inscriptions. ‘When he was desirous of taking the island of Revati’, 
says the Aihole inscription, ‘his great army with many bright banners, which 
had ascended the ramparts, as it was reflected in the water of the sea appeared 
like Varuna’s forces, quickly come there at once at his word (of command).’* 
The later Chalukyan inscriptions assert that Mangalesa had sufficient troops 
to occupy all the islands and that his forces crossed the sea by a bridge of 
boats to attack the Revatidvipa, The Nerur grant has nothing to say of this 
island, but mentions that Mangalesa killed a certain Svamiraja of Chalukyan 
descent who had been victorious in eighteen battles. It appears probable that 
after Kirtti-varman’s conquest of the Konkan, Svamiraja was posted as 
viceroy in Revatidvipa, and that the attack on the island was rendered 
necessary by his rebellion against the central power. The rebel was killed and 

’ El, ii, 21 ; ix, 296; vi, 294; xii, 30. 

* The Kauthem grant (a.d. 1009) and later records imply accession of territory. 

^ Kielhorn, Aihole Inscription, El, vi, 8. 
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his stronghold reduced, and another viceroy already functioning elsewhere 
in the Konkan, Dhruvaraja-Indravarman, was put in charge of the island 
after its reconquest 

Mangalesa had the titles Ranavikranta, valorous in war, and parama- 
bhdgavata^ most devoted worshipper of Bhagavan (Vishnu). He was a great 
builder, and to him was entrusted by his brother the construction of the 
Mahavishnu-grha at Badami, a cave-temple of wonderful workmanship well- 
proportioned in all its parts, vi2. the ground floor {hhumi-hhagd)^ the adjuncts 
\upa-bhdga)y and the upper circuit {upari-paryantd). He endowed the temple at 
the time of the consecration of the image of Vishnu after the construction 
was completed, and later. But he was no narrow sectarian, and Makutesvara, 
a form of Siva, was, as noted above, equally the subject of his benefactions. 
He gets high praise for learning, character, and liberality, and for his great 
knowledge of the political arts. 

But the manner in which Mangale^a’s reign closed does not bear out the 
high praise bestowed on his ability and character by the court poets who wrote 
the prasastis. What exactly happened is not easy to determine since the language 
of the Aihole inscription, our only source of information about this matter, 
is enigmatic. It says that Mangalesa’s elder brother’s son, Pulakesin, who had 
the dignity of Nahusha, was a favourite of fortune (Lakshmi); he saw, how- 
ever, that his paternal uncle was envious of him on that account, and so he 
made up his mind to lead the life of an exile. But in due course Mangalesa’s 
strength was reduced on all sides by the application of the gifts of good 
counsel and energy with which Pulakesin was endowed, and Mangalesa had 
to abandon three things at the same time, viz. his effort to secure the kingdom 
for his own son, that vast kingdom itself, and his own life. It is clear that 
Pulakesin was kept out of his rights for some time by Mangalesa’s attempt 
to secure the kingdom for his own son; probably Mangalesa made his son 
Yuvaraja, though Pulakesin had the better claim and greater fitness for the 
place.* Pulakesin left his uncle’s hostile court, and from his exile planned and 
carried out a successful attack on Mangalesa, killed him, and proclaimed him- 
self king. Who Pulakesin’s allies were in this enterprise we are not told. 

Whether the differences between PulakeSin and his uncle arose at the very 
beginning of the latter’s reign, or after he had reigned in peace for some years 
and Pulakesin had had time to grow up, cannot be ascertained; however that 
may have been, it is clear that Pulakesin and his successors during the Badami 
period never recognized Mangalesa’s right to the throne, and consistently 
passed over his name in the official genealogies in their charters. But his 
reign reappears in its proper place in the grants of the Kalyani period and 
with fairly reliable details and a belated gloss over his conduct towards 
Pulakesin — which shows that the history of the reign must have been care- 
fully preserved in archives of some sort. 

> El, vi, 9,n. 1. 
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PuJaAesin II 

The Hyderabad copper-plate grant of Pulakesin II which is dated §.534 
mentions a solar eclipse in the third year of his reign, and this shows that his 
assumption of sovereignty must have taken place some time during a.d. 
609-10.* Pulakesin was a great soldier, and all his martial ability was needed 
to accomplish the tasks that faced him on his accession to the throne. The 
civil war of the closing years of Mangalesa’s reign had brought ruin on the 
Chalukyan empire, and at the time when Mangalesa’s power was overthrown, 
the world was, in the words of Ravikirtti, the author of the Aihole inscrip- 
tion, ‘encompassed by the darkness of enemies’. Pulakesin foui^d himself 
master of Vatapi, but that was all; he had to begin the work of building up 
the Chalukyan power all over again. But he was equal to the task and suc- 
ceeded very soon in inaugurating the dawn of the brightest day in tbe annals 
of the Chajukyas of Badami and making his power respected throughout all 
India, and even in the court of Khusrau II of Persia. He brought the whole 
of the Deccan under his sway, started the eastern branch of his line on its 
long career in the Telugu country, and paved the way for another branch 
which came into existence in southern Gujerat in the reign of his son Vikra- 
maditya I. But unfortunately there was something in the too ardent militar- 
ism of Pulakesin that roused the implacable animosity of his foes, and his 
reign ended in a gloom worse than that from which it had emerged; but his 
work had been so well done that the empire he had built up survived even his 
fall and the civil strife that followed, and once more, under his son Vikrama- 
ditya, avenged itself on the enemy who had cut short the career of Pulakesin 
while it was still at its apogee. 

The campaigns of Pulakesin’s reign are best studied with the aid of the 
Aihole inscription, and according to that record the first enemies to be dealt 
with by Pulakesin were Appayika and Govinda who, desiring to gain some 
territory for themselves in the prevailing confusion, made their appearance 
to the north of the Bhimarathi river with a considerable host of elephants ; one 
of them was repulsed in battle while the other became an ally and was received 
into favour. From the way they are mentioned we can only infer that 
Appayika and Govinda were mere military adventurers with no hereditary 
claims to royalty. Next came the turn of the Kadamba capital Vanavasi, 
which, as described by the poet Ravikirtti, rivalled the city of the gods in its 
wealth and was adorned by a girdle of swans sporting on the high waves of 
the Varada river; when it was being besieged by the ocean of Pulakesin’s 
forces which surrounded it, Vanavasi, though a land fortress, bore the 
appearance of a castle in the sea. The enthusiasm of Ravikirtti’s description, 
and the practical disappearance of the early Kadambas from history about 
this time, warrant the assumption that PulakeSin’s campaign against Vanavasi 


* DKD, pp. 351, 356; El, xviii, 260-x. 
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was a complete success. The Alupas and Gangas who are said to have become 
the constant attendants of PulakeSin must have felt the weight of his arm 
about the same time as did Vanavasi. The A}upas were a minor dynasty of 
local chieftains who had ruled in the South Kanara District for several cen- 
turies, as their stone inscriptions discovered in recent years, particularly in 
the Udupi tdluk^ go to show. The Gangas were doubtless the celebrated 
Western Gangas of Ta}akad. These and the Alupas are indeed included in 
the Mahakuta pillar inscription among the rulers subdued by Kirtti-varman 
I; but there is good reason to doubt the truth of that statement, and to give 
to Pulakesin II the credit of having first brought them under the overlordship 
of the Chalukyas. The Ganga ruler at the time was most probably Durvinita, 
and there is some evidence, though this is relatively late, to lead us to suppose 
that Durvinita gave one of his daughters in marriage to the conqueror, and 
that this princess became the mother of Vikramaditya L* PulakcSin then 
turned against the Konkan where he reduced the Mauryas with ease, and 
attacked Puri, the Lakshmi of the western ocean, with a fleet comprising 
hundreds of ships that looked like arrays of rutting elephants. Puri was most 
probably on the island of Elephanta near Bombay.^ Puri was a very pros- 
perous seaport town, and PulakeSin was naturally eager to make himself 
master of it. The Latas, the Majavas, and the Gurjaras then offered submis- 
sion one after another; and the frontier of the Chajukyan empire was thus 
extended right up to the river Mahi. Lata in this period was a small territory 
south of the river Kim, and had its capital at Navasarika, the modern 
Nausari in Baroda territory.^ This was the country where Buddharaja of the 
Kalachuri line was ruling at the time of Mangale§a"s inroad and for some 
years later; after its conquest Pulakesin seems to have entrusted it to the care 
of some member of the royal family as it was held in a.d. 645 by a certain 
Vijayaraja of Chalukyan extraction.^ The Gurjaras ruled the territory between 
the Kim and the Mahi rivers, and these, like the Latas to their south and the 
Malavas to the east, must have formed part of the Kalachuri dominions just 
before they offered their submission to PulakcSin, if not at the time; but if 
Buddharaja had been still living and ruling at the time of PulakeSin’s northern 
conquests, Ravikirtti, who mentions his defeat at the hands of Mangalesa, 
would not have omitted to include his name among the vassals of Pulakesin. 
There is no indication that Pulakesin's power ever actually extended into the 
Malwa country; and it seems possible that the alliance of this nation as well as 
the submission of the Latas and Gurjaras was dictated by the rapid spread of 
Harshavardhana’s growing empire over practically the whole of northern 
India. 

The inevitable conflict between the conquerors of northern and southern 


* N. Venkataramanyya, DurvtnUa and Vikramaditya 7 , Triveni, i, pp. 112-30. 

* Gadre, Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State^ p. 45. 

3 Fleet, DKD, p. 310. Ibid., pp. 359-^0. 
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India was thereafter not long delayed. There was a battle in which Harsha 
lost heavily, particularly in elephants; and the Narmada was the frontier 
successfully held by Pulakesin who did not send his elephants into the 
difficult Vindhya terrain, but guarded the passes with powerful divisions of 
infantry. This is confirmed by the testimony of Hiuen Tsang who writes : 
‘The great king Siladitya at this time was invading east and west, and 
countries far and near were giving in allegiance to him, but M.o-ha 4 a-ch* a 
(Maharashtra) refused to become subject to him.’ His biographer, doubtless 
basing himself on the notes of the pilgrim, supplements this statement, and 
says that the proud Slladitya was unable to prevail against Pulakc^n though 
he marched against him at the head of troops gathered from all the> Northern 
countries and was accompanied by their best generals.' This was m fact the 
only check to the otherwise victorious career of Harshavardhana. 1 
The Hyderabad grant (a.d. 612) does not mention $rl Harshavardhana, 
the lord of the entire Uttarapatha, by name, but says that Pulakesin obtained 
the title of Paramesvara by defeating a hostile king who had given himself to 
the contest of a hundred battles. Later inscriptions dating from the reign of 
Vikramaditya I are more explicit, but use almost the same expressions and 
mention only this and no other achievement of Pulakesin. There can be doubt 
that Harsha is also meant by the composer of the Hyderabad grant, and the 
battle between Pulakesin and Harsha must have occurred before a.d. 612. 
And this is in conformity with Hiuen Tsang’s statement that the first six 
years of Harsha’s rule (a.d. 606-12) were crowded with wars and campaigns, 
while the rest of his long reign was relatively much more peaceful. But the 
date of the Aihole inscription is a.d. 634-5, and that of Hiuen Tsang’s visit 
to Maharashtra still later (a.d. 642) ; their testimony is of value as showing that 
the balance of power reached after the first shock of conflict before a.d. 612 
remained undisturbed for thirty years ; but this does not preclude constant 
vigilance on the part of the Varamesvara of the south, or fresh attempts to 
renew the trial of strength by the I^aramesvara of the north.^ 

The repulse of Harsha was a fitting finale to Pulakcsin’s campaigns in the 
Western Deccan, and this is well recognized in retrospect by Ravikirtti who 
devotes one verse to the portrayal of the position reached by Pulakesin at this 
stage, before proceeding to an account of his further achievements elsewhere. 
He says that, possessed of many noble qualities and being almost the equal of 
Indra by virtue of the powers of mastery, good counsel, and energy which 
he had gathered by legitimate means, Pulakesin attained the sovereignty of 
the three Maharashtras, comprising 99,000 villages. It seems probable that 
this empire included the region between the Narmada and the TaptI com- 
prising the modern Betul district and its neighbourhood in the Madhya 
Pradesh, where the rule of Rashtrakuta chieftains in this period is attested 

* Watters^ ii, 239; Beal, Ufe of Hiuen Tsang, p. 147. 

* R. Mookerji, Harsha, p. 36 n.; Smith, EH/, 4, p. 353 and n. 3. 
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by the Tivarkhed plates of Nannaraja dated §. 533. (a.d. 611);^ if that was 
so, then we may trace to this fairly early period the beginning of the hostility 
between the Rashtrakutas and Chalukyas which lasted for several centuries 
and formed a dominant feature of the history of the Western Deccan during 
that long period. 

Soon after this PulakeSin installed his younger brother Vishnuvardhana as 
Yuvaraja, left him in charge of the home territory, and began an extensive 
campaign in the Eastern Deccan. The victorious march is described by 
Ravikirtti in regular stages from north to south, and we may well assume that 
the description follows the actual course of the expedition, though it is just 
possible that the poet imposed his own rhetorical arrangement on the cam- 
paigns of the reign up to date in order to give to Pulakesin’s digvijaya the 
appearance of a pradakshina round the Deccan. However that may be, we must 
follow Ravikirtti’s guidance, which is all that we have. The rulers of (Southern) 
Kosala and Kalinga, who had inflicted defeats on other rulers, showed signs 
of fear at the approach of Pulake^in’s forces and submitted. The fortress of 
Pishtapura, modern Pithapuram on the coast in the Godavari district, was 
then attacked and reduced. In the next stage, fighting centred round Kunala, 
Colair lake, whose waters were dyed red with the blood of men killed with 
many weapons in battle. This is the famous Vengi-rf(?Az proper, then in the 
hands of Vishnukundins, who offered opposition to the invader and suffered 
defeat. The Vishnukundins were still the leading power in the AndhradeSa 
at the time of Pulake^in’s invasion, and probably Kalinga, and certainly 
Pishtapura, fell within their sphere of influence if they did not actually form 
part of their kingdom. A certain Prithivimaharaja was ruling in Pishtapura 
at this time with some claim to independence; he describes himself as the 
grandson of Ranadurjaya, and son of Vikramendra,^aname which betrays the 
original feudatory relation of these rulers to the Vishnukundins. Prithivi- 
maharaja was deprived of his territor}’^ either by PulakCsin II himself or by 
his younger brother Vishnuvardhana, who made Pishtapura his capital there- 
after. The Vishnukundins continued to rule with diminished power for some 
years after this invasion. 

South of the Vishnukundin Kingdom lay the territory ruled by the Pallavas 
of the Simhavishnu line whose rapidly growing power rivalled that of 
Pulakcsin himself.^ The Aihole inscription asserts that the forces of Pulakesin, 
flushed with victory in many battles, caused the splendour of the lord of the 
Pallavas first to be obscured by the dust they raised, and then to vanish 
behind the walls of Kanchipura. The lord of the Pallavas at that time was 
most probably Mahendravarman I, who is said in the Ka^akudi plates to 

* E 7 , xi, 279. * Ely xxiii, no. 15, Tandivada grant. 

’ This seems to be the real meaning of the phrase akranta-dtmahalonmtim (v. 29) of the Aihoje 
inscription, which Kielhom rendered by : ‘who had opposed the rise of his power’ — a rendering 
that has led to much speculation as, e.g. at p. ii of SII, xi (i). Sec Journal of Andhra History and 
Culture^ i, 166-71. 
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have gained a victory against an unnamed enemy at PuUalura (Pollilore), 
fifteen miles north of Kafichipuram on the route which must have been 
taken by Pulake^in. Though it is a little difficult to reconcile the two versions, 
there is yet no doubt that they refer to the same event. Probably the Pallava 
forces offered battle to the invader in an effort to save the capital; they were 
indeed forced to retreat, but the Chalukya was nevertheless in no position to 
follow up his victory or to inflict any great loss on the Pallava people. This 
was the first move initiating what developed into one of the most persistent 
lines of conflict in South Indian history; it became almost a social law that 
kingdoms centred in Karnataka and those centred in the Tamil country 
should not tolerate each other, but should keep up an almost perpetujal war in 
which the rulers of the Mysore country and the Andhrade^a mingled knd took 
sides, sometimes in their own interest, at others in that of their su^rains. 

After the battle of PuUalura, and possibly an ineffective attempt to be- 
siege Kanchi, PulakeSin may be taken to have returned to his capital) In the 
absence of details in the inscriptions, the chronology of PulakeSin’s campaigns 
can only be vaguely surmised. His younger brother Vishnuvardhana already 
bears the titles Vishamasiddht and Sri-prithivivallabha-Yuvardja in his Satara 
grant, dated in the eighth year of $ri-maharaja, i.e. PulakeSin II (a.d. 6i8). 
In his later but undated Timmapuram plates issued from Pishtapura he is 
said to have earned the name Vishamasiddhi by successes {siddhi) achieved 
against impregnable (vishama) fortresses on land and sea {sthala-jalddi-durgd)\^ 
this naturally leads one to suppose that Vishnuvardhana took part in the 
campaigns against Vanavasi, Purl, and other places, and was rewarded with 
the rank of Yuvaraja soon after PulakeSin’s coronation, if not at the same 
time. Yuvaraja Vishnuvardhana’s presence in the Western Deccan may 
indicate that PulakeSin’s campaigns in the Eastern Deccan occurred round 
about this date, say a.d. 617-20.* In the 21st year of Pulakesin’s reign, a.d. 
631, the date of the Kopparam plates, we find both brothers in the Eastern 
Deccan, for the VaUabha (Pulakesin) is said to have been present when a grant 
was made by PrithivJyuvaraja (Vishnuvardhana); and by this time Vishnu- 
vardhana had overcome many enemies by the strength of his own arm and had 
secured the kingdom of Vengi for his son^s descendants, and accordingly 
very soon after he seems also to have been styled Maharaja (Timmapuram 
plates) as was his brother PulakeSin. We may assume that shortly after 
Pulakesin returned to Badami from his diff^ijaya^ his brother, the Yuvaraja, 
was sent to the eastern districts as yet only half-conquered so that he might 
complete the process of conquest, and establish the Chalukyan power firmly 
in that region, work which he had nearly accomplished by a.d. 631 when his 

’ Hultzsch’s rendering, £ 7 , ix, 519, overlooks the force of the technical phrase 1 have cited last. 
The Chipurapalle grant {lA^ xx, 16) is more explicit, and Fleet gives the correct rendering. 

> This date casts a doubt on synchronism no. 12 on which Geiger relied for his system of 
chronology in his CiUavamsa (1929), i, p. 70, n. 9, and ii, p. xix. 
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brother came once more to the Eastern Deccan. Probably it was then that a 
definite understanding was reached that, in return for the invaluable services 
that Vishnuvardhana had rendered, and with a view to making sure that he 
did not follow in the footsteps of Mangale^a, Pulakesin would promote 
Vishnuvardhana to equal dignity with himself, making him and his successors 
sole rulers of the eastern territories. The undated Timmapuram record is the 
earliest evidence of the new arrangement, and it shows that the new kingdom 
had its centre at Pishtapura. Possibly the Vishnukundins still dragged on a 
lustreless existence in the region of Vengi. 

In the interval between Pulake^in’s return to Badami from the diff^ijaja and 
his second visit to the east must have taken place the dispatch of a compli- 
mentary embassy by Pulakesin to the Persian court, an occurrence clearly 
attested by the Persian historian Tabari. In the 56th year of the reign of 
Khusrau II, a.d. 625-6, PulakeSin sent ambassadors carrying letters and 
presents, which last included an elephant, to that monarch and his sons. A 
return embassy may have been sent to India from Persia, but about this we 
have no information. Some have sought to identify two panels of the paint- 
ings in Cave I at Ajanta, one on the ceiling, as a representation of Khusrau 
and his beautiful consort Shirin, and the other, on the wall of the front aisle, 
as showing Pulakesin receiving the return embassy from Persia. Good reason 
has been shown for doubting the correctness of this view of the paintings 
in question, but the evidence of Tabari, who is known to have followed 
Pehlevi sources dating from before the Arab conquest of Persia, is clear 
enough.^ 

Before PulakeSin^s second visit to the Eastern Deccan, a change of rulers 
had occurred in the Pallava country, Narasiriihavarman I having succeeded 
his father Mahendravarman I. This event seems to have roused hopes of 
better success in the mind of the Chalukyan emperor, who had had no great 
reason to be pleased with the results of his last expedition against Kahchl- 
puram. There is indeed some evidence to show that after that expedition the 
Pallavas were active against the Chalukya power and extended their sphere 
of influence. An undated stone inscription- from the Gooty taluk of the 
Anantapur district mentions the subjugation of Ranavikrama by Ereyitiyai- 
gal, and a grant of a village made with the consent of the Bana king in the 
Banarajavishaya. Here is obviously a victorious campaign of Pulakesin 
against the Banas ; the name of the Bana ruler Ranavikrama shows that his 
line became vassals of the Chalukyas in the days of PulakeSin I, while that 
of the engra'^rer of the inscription, Mahendra Pallavachari, makes it equally 
certain that the Bana had changed his allegiance and become a vassal of the 
Pallavas. And Pulake^in’s reconquest of the Bana territory and restoration of 
Chajukyan power there may well have been the first steps in the renewal of 

* Yazdani, Ajanta^ pt. i, pp. 46-9; also K. A. N. Sastii, Fore/^n No/ires of S. India, p. 9. 

* Sn, ix (i), no. 45 (343 of 1920). 
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his contest with the Pallavas.* But the final results of the renewal of the con- 
test we learn only from the side of the Pallavas who undoubtedly got the 
best of it in this round. Narasiriihavarman is said to have forced Pulakeiin 
to turn his back upon the battlefields of Pariyala, Manimangala, Suramara, 
and so on, and to have written on them the word ‘victory’ on every occasion 
as on a plate. Of these battlefields, only Manimangala can now be identified 
with a place of the same name about twenty miles to the east of Kanchi- 
puram; but it is clear that once more the Pallava capital was threatened, and 
that many battles had to be waged with the powerful invader before he was 
beaten back. In these battles Narasirhha was ably assisted by the Ceylonese 
prince Manavamma who, according to the Sinhalese accountsj was duly 
rewarded by Narasiriihavarman by being helped to the throne (if Ceylon.^ 
Pulakesin’s second attack on the Pallavas in fact turned out more\disastrous 
for him than the first, since the Pallava ruler now realized that he\would be 
obliged to do something effective to prevent the recurrence of this serious 
threat to his capital, which had occurred twice in the course of about twenty 
years. And on his side Pulakesin must have been chagrined at the disgrace 
that had befallen him a second time, and it must have dawned on him that he 
had provoked a foe of tough mettle with whom he must be prepared to face 
a fight to the finish on some day not far off. 

While the two nndghty rivals were thus engaged in preparing for the next bout, 
the pious Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang moved peacefully from the domin- 
ions of Narasiriihavarman into those of PulakeSin. His main interest was 
Buddhism, not Indian politics ; he mentions Karichipura, but not the name of 
its ruler. He travelled in the Deccan and South In<fia during a.d. 641-2. On 
his way to Kanchipuram he passed districts that had recently come into the 
possession of the Chalukyas and the charge of Vishnuvardhana; there is 
nothing to indicate that he was aware of these important political changes. 
From Kanchipuram Hiuen Tsang went to the PancJyan country, and thence 
he seems to have returned to Karichipura before he started for Maharashtra, 
which he reached after passing Kung-Kan-na-pu-lo^ a place which has not been 
satisfactorily identified. Of Maharashtra and its people and of the monasteries 
of Ajanta and the paintings there he says much that is of interest. He gives 
the name of the ruler Pulakesin, ‘a kshatriya by birth’; his ‘benevolent sway 
reached far and wide, and his vassals served him with perfect loyalty’. He 
knows, as we have seen, of Pulakesin’s successful resistance to Harsha’s 
might. The pilgrim says that the capital of Maharashtra ‘had a large river on 
its west side, and was above thirty li (say six miles) in circuit’, and that ii 
lay about 200 miles (1,000 It) south-west of Bharoach — a description thai 

' If this view is correct, wc have here contemporary evidence that Pulakesin II had the nam' 
Ereya, and the doubts expressed by Fleet in DKD at p. 3 5 1, n. 3 and 358, n. 1 regarding (a late cop 
of) the Lakshmesvar inscription may be laid at rest. 

* Cuiapamsa, ch. 47, w. 15-61. 
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certainly does not point to Badami, but may be taken to apply to Nasik, an 
important centre of Buddhism where Hiuen Tsang may well have spent some 
time and even met PulakeSin, and which he perhaps consequently took to be 
the capital of the kingdom.* 

Soon after the departure of Hiuen Tsang the Pallava ruler, who had com- 
pleted his preparations against the enemy, invaded the Chalukya country in 
great force and, rapidly advancing to the capital Vatapi, made himself master 
of the city and its fortress. The blow was swift and strong, and as nothing 
more is heard of Pulakesin II it is a fair assumption that he lost his life in 
the encounter. An inscription, now much damaged, engraved in beautiful 
florid Pallava characters on a rock behind the temple of Mallikarjunadeva in 
Badami, and dated in the 13 th regnal year of Narasiiiihavarman, attests to 
this day his occupation of the enemy capital and the fierce retribution that fell 
on Pulakesin for his having twice threatened Kanchipuram with a similar 
fate. Other Pallava inscriptions say that Narasiihha destroyed Vatapi like the 
sage Agastya, and that he captured the pillar of victory set up by his enemy in 
the centre of this city. 

How long Vatapi remained in the occupation of the Pallavas we do not 
know; conquest or annexation was obviously not intended by the invader, 
but only punishment for the threat which Pulakesin had twice held out against 
Kanchi. The invasion, however, plunged the Chalukyan kingdom into a 
period of darkness and confusion from which it emerged only with the 
accession of Vikramaditya I (Sun of Valour) sometime in a.d. 654-5.^ 
During this inter\^al the feudatories of the Chalukyan empire began to declare 
themselves free; thus at the beginning of the period, in April, a.d. 645, 
Vijayaraja, who must have owed his position in Lata to his connexion with 
the Chalukya family and Pulakesin’s favour, is found issuing the Kaira grant 
which is dated in the local Kalachuri era and makes no mention whatever of 
the Chalukyas of Badami;^ towards the close of this period in a.d. 655 we 
find another grant of the Sendraka prince Prithivivallabha-Nikumbhallasakti 
whose phrasing is also marked by the same apparent independence, although 
the Sendrakas are well known from earlier grants to have been loyal feuda- 
tories of the Chalukyas of Badami at least from the time of Kirtti-varman I. 
This revolt, open or covert, of the feudatories was not all; the period was 
marked by succession disputes among the sons of PulakeSin, who sought, 
like the feudatories, their own security by attempting to convert their 
charges into independent kingdoms and thus break up the unity of 
the empire which Pulakesin had striven so hard to establish. From 
Karnul we have a copper-plate grant dated in the ist regnal year of Aditya- 
varman, who calls himself the dear son of PulakeSin II, bears all the full regal 
titles of the Chalukyas, and claims to have, with the prowess of his own 

* Cf. Fleet, DKD, p. ^55. ^ lo** 

* Fleet, DKD, pp. 359-61. 
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arms, brought the whole earth under his sway.* Again at Nerur in the 
Savantva^ state has been found another copper-plate grant which is dated 
in the fifth year of the reign of Vikramaditya, and records a grant by Vijaya- 
bhattarika, the beloved queen of his elder brother Chandraditya Prithivi- 
vallabha Maharaja, who was obviously not living at the time of the grant.* 
Later Chalukya inscriptions of the Kalyani period are thoroughly confused 
over this interval and introduce two generations between PulakeSin II and 
Vikramaditya I, whom these records describe as the son of Adityavarman. 
The actual course of events is hinted at in some of the early inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya's reign, ^ in which he claims to have gained for hjimself the 
regal fortune of his father which had been concealed by three kings, and 
thus to have made the entire burden of royalty rest upon onexperson — 
expressions which indicate sufficiently that the kingdom had su^ered by 
division until Vikramaditya restored its unity. Adityavarman and Chandra- 
ditya, the brothers, or probably half-brothers, of Vikramaditya, wert doubt- 
less two of the three kings indicated here; their names do not figure in the 
official genealogy of the period; the third was, equally clearly, the Pallava 
Narasiiiihavarman whose sudden onslaught marked the beginning of the 
troubles in the kingdom. During this period of unrest Vikramaditya was 
aided by his maternal grandfather, the Ganga king Durvinita, who is said in 
an inscription dated S. 999 (a.d. 1077) to have captured the Kaduvetti (of 
Kanchi) who was disturbing the peace of the world like Ravana, to have 
established his own daughter’s son in the hereditary kingdom of Jayasiiiiha- 
vallabha, and thus to have become formidable in the world.^ The Gangas 
were feudatory to the Chalukya power in Pulake^in’s reign, and their posi- 
tion was not different after Vikramaditya’s restoration of the Chalukyan 
power. Interest in his widowed daughter and her son, hostility to the Pallava 
who had destroyed his son-in-law and his kingdom, and loyalty to the 
suzerain power, inspired Durvinita’s action; and though we may not accept 
literally everything that is claimed for Durvinita, it is clear that he was of 
great assistance to his grandson in ridding the country of the foreign intruder 
and restoring the unity and strength of the kingdom which had been rudely 
shattered by his intrusion. The famous charger Chitrakantha (speckled neck) 
on which Vikramaditya rode is said to have played a conspicuous part on 
many fields of battle in securing his victory. 

* lA^ xi, 6 j ;JBBRAS, xvi, 233-5. 

* I A, vii, 163-4. Also ibid., viii, 45-46 for the Kochre grant of a similar character, issued durinc; 
Chandraditya’s reign, as the inscription on the seal shows. 

5 Kamul plates of year 3, JBBRAS, xvi, 236. Talamanchi plates of year 6, LJ, ix, 98-102. 

* The meaning of Avanipati-trttaya given here has, I believe, been suggested for the first time 

though it seems very obvious. For other views see N. Venkataramanyya — Trairdjya-Vallava- 
Madras Ckr, ColL Magazine^ Jan. 1929, a phrase with which our phrase has little to do in my 
opinion. One copper plate from Karnul has the expression sarvdn ddyaddn vijitya^ ‘having con- 
quered all his kinsmen*, but the genuineness of the record is not beyond tcptozch. JBBRAS 
240. * Nagar 35, JBC, viii and N. Venkataramanyya, Durvimta and Vikramaditya. 
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Vikramaditya I 

Vikramaditya’s inscriptions date the commencement of his reign in a.d. 
654-5. His first care was to restore confidence in the country and to repair 
the damage that had befallen its civil institutions, and he is said to have 
gained merit and fame by re-establishing by his own orders all the charitable 
gifts to temples and Brahmans which had lapsed or been abolished under 
^the three kings\ He then recovered for himself the position of Parame^vara 
together with the regal fortune of his family by conquering in war the hostile 
kings of every district.* Practically no details have been recorded for us as to 
the stages of the reconquest; the Ceded Districts and Nellore must certainly 
have slipped from the grasp of the Chalukyas during the interregnum; but 
Vikramaditya’s power was soon established in these areas ; the beginning is 
marked by the Karnul plates of Vikramaditya bearing a date in the 3rd year 
of his reign. There are other records from Karnul also. The Talamanchi 
plates of Vikramaditya dated in the 6th year of the king’s reign come from the 
Nellore taluk on the east coast; a stone inscription from Annavaram^ of the 
reign of Vikramaditya refers to the Kaduvetti as having disturbed an earlier 
donation and records the erection of a sculpture commemorating Annuva5rya 
for some notable act of his in connexion with his charity; a gap in the 
record obscures the nature of the service which he had rendered. A stone 
inscription of the ist regnal year of Vikramaditya Satyasraya comes from 
Tippaluru, in the Kamalapuram taluk of the Cuddapah District, in which 
Pormukharama figures as the feudatory ruling over that part of Banaraja’s 
territory bounded by the Penna river.^ Pormukharama is doubtless identical 
with Punyakumara of the Malepadu plates, which together with a stone in- 
scription, also from Malepadu, show that the Telugu Cholas of Renandu, 
who had begun as feudatories of the Pallavas under Mahendravarman I, went 
over to the side of the Chalukyas and figured among their most important 
feudatories; their title, Chola-Maharaja, shows the measure of autonomy 
which they enjoyed, near to independence; but the birudas of the princes and 
princesses like Prthivivallabha, Vikramaditya, Satyaditya, and Pori attest 
their connexion, political and possibly also dynastic, with the Chalukyas. 
Lastly, two undated inscriptions of Arkatavemula (Jammalamadugu tdluk^ 
Cuddapah District), one of them mentioning Srivallabaha Maharaja,^ may 
also be of the reign of Vikramaditya. There is therefore sufficient evidence 
to show that Vikramaditya by his exertions before and soon after his acces- 
sion succeeded in a short time in restoring Chalukya power in the Ceded 

* Note the distinction between the hereditary right to the father’s estate {sva-gfiroh~sriyam) and 
the dynastic right to empire (wa-vamiajdfft lakshmtm), 

^ 183 of 1933-4. ARE, ii 0934), 2- 

’ 284 of 1937-8, ARE, ii (1938). 15, where Vikramaditya is identified with Vikramaditya II; 
but see Venkataramanyya’s note on the date of the Malcpacju plates; appendix to his paper on 
Trairqtya-Patlava, Madras Chr. ColL Magazine, Jan. 1929, pp. 7-18. 

^ 474 and 476, of 1906. 
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Districts and Nellore. Similar success in another direction is attested by the 
Nausari (Baroda State) plates of DharaSraya Jayasimhavarman bearing the 
date A.D. 671 this prince owed his position and prosperity to the kindness 
of his elder brother, Vikramaditya; the grant recorded in these plates was 
made by the son of Dharasraya, called Srydsraya Sildditya Yuvardja, Here we 
see the branching off of the Gujerat family of the Chalukyas in the same 
manner as the Eastern Chalukyas had branched oif under Vishnuvardhana in 
the reign of Vikramaditya’s father. 

The Nausari plates of Dharasraya mention only one achievement of 
Vikramaditya, the subjugation of the dynasty of the Pallavas by his irresistible 
might,^ and this in a manner which indicates that the event was either quite 
recent or actually in progress at the time of the grant. This impression is 
strengthened by the fact that Vikramaditya was in a large military camp 
{mahdskandhdvdra) in Malliyur to the west of Kahehipuram during a.d. 
670-1, a period corresponding to the i6th year of his reign.^ Then there are 
the Gadval plates issued in a.d. 674 from the victorious camp at Uragapura in 
the Cholika-mA^'^7, Uraiyur on the south bank of the Kaveri,^ which give 
further details of this invasion of the Pallava kingdom, details which must be 
considered along with others to be gathered from various Pallava inscrip- 
tions. The Gadval plates devote four verses, not found in earlier records,® to 
the Pallava war; but as usual these verses contain more rhetoric than history. 
The first verse states that victory was achieved by Srivallabha who crushed 
the glory of Narasirhha, caused the dissolution of the valour of Mahendra, 
and subdued Isvara with his eyes. Here is obviously a play upon the names of 
three successive Pallava monarchs, Narasimhavarman I, Mahendravarman 
II, and Paramesvaravarman I, by conquering whom Vikramaditya excelled 
the three divinities whose names they bore — ^Narasirhha, Mahendra, and 
Isvara.^ The second verse states that Srivallabha, the favourite of fortune, 
became even more so after having forcibly wooed the lady of the Southern 
Quarter and taken possession of Kanchl, the city which was her girdle. In the 
third verse Ranarasika (war-lust) is said to have rightly borne the title 
Rajamalla (wrestler with kings), since he had destroyed the family of Maha- 
malla (the great wrestler), i.e. Narasirnhavarman. The last verse describes the 
defences of Kanchl, the strength of its ramparts and the depth of its moat, 
adding that the city was captured by the conqueror of Isvarapota-raja. The 
third and fourth verses thus only repeat in other words the ideas of the first 
two. To turn to the other side of the medal; after a long and tiresome descrip- 
tion of a battle,^ the Kuram grant of ParameSvaravarman asserts that he 
forced Vikramaditya, whose army consisted of several lakhs of men, to take 

* JBBRAS, xvi, I , El, viii, 229. * anwdrtta-paurushdkrdnta-Ballavdm'ayena. 

* Honnur plates, MAR, 1939, no. 30. ^ Dubreuil, Pallavas, p. 43; Bl, x, 100. 

’ But reproduced in the spurious Hyderabad and Kurtakoti plates, lA, vi, 76-7; vii, 219. 

® This verse was correctly explained by Dr. N. Venkataramanyya : Dtd Paramesvaravarmn I 
sapiitrt Vdtdpi/ MCC. May., Oct. 1927, p. 241. ’ Sll, i, pp. 148-9, 11 . 23“4^' 
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flight, alone and covered only by a rag. In later inscriptions we read that 
Paramesvaravarman gained victory over the forces of the Vallabha in a battle 
at Peruvalanallur;* that his valour dried up the slough of the army of 
Ranarasika;^ and that lastly he oppressed the city of Ranarasika,^ doubtless 
Badami. 

We have also a verse in the Tamil poem Periyapurdnam (twelfth century 
A.D.) describing the attack on Vatapi led by Paranjoti alias Siruttondar, a 
Tamil general, who came back with a vast amount of booty and laid it at the 
feet of the king whom he served.^ This king’s name is not given in the 
Purdnam, Older writers connected Simttondar’s raid on Vatapi with the in- 
vasion of Narasimhavarman I, but recent studies have shown that Siruttondar 
is best placed in the reign of the later Pallava ruler. 

Again, the Vaishnava saint Tirumangai Alvar makes a pointed reference 
to a defeat inflicted by the warriors of Nahgur on the strong Pandya and the 
northern king who were both constrained to flee from the battlefield, one 
after the other.® The warriors of Nahgur (Tanjore district) doubtless formed 
a strong contingent in the Pallava army, and the reference to the flight of the 
northern king sounds like an echo of the account of the battle of Peruva- 
Janallur in the Kuram plates; and if it may be so accepted, we may infer 
further that the Pandya ruler of the time, Arikesari ParahkuSa Maravarman 
(a.d. 670-710), co-operated with Vikramaditya I and shared his defeat. The 
general political conditions prevailing in South India at the time render this 
extremely probable, for the long-drawn-out rivalry between the Pandyas 
and Pallavas begins in the reign of Arikesari, and an alliance between these 
two enemies of the Pallava power would have been quite natural. 

The course of events can be followed only in a general way. Vikramaditya’s 
success against Narasimhavarman, of which we get no details, was certainly 
part of the early struggles which preceded his accession to the throne, and 
possibly continued for some years thereafter. Mahendravarman II had a short 
and uneventful rule; but seeing his name also included among the opponents 
of the Chalukya ruler, we may well assume that the invasion of the Pallava 
territory began in his reign the encampment at Malli)rur (Malaiyur in the 
Wandiwash tdluK) and the capture of Kafichipuram fell early in the reign 
of Paramesvaravarman. This invasion seems to have taken place across 
Gahga territory from the West; the Honnur plates issued by Vikramaditya 
from his great camp at Malliyur record a grant made at the request of the 
Gahga prince Madhava, the son-in-law of an otherwise unknown elder 

* SII, ii. p. 366, 11 . 16-17. * Ibid., i, p. 22, v. 2. 

^ Ibid., i, p. 12, V. j, 1 . I. The word *unmardana^ cannot mean ‘destroyer’. Here Parame^vara is 
designated Ug^adanda. 

* Siruttonejar, v. 6. * Periya-Tirumoli, 4. 5. 6. 

* The obscure Gaddemane inscription (^MAR 1923, p. 83, no. 72) may be a reference to a fight 
between Mahendra II and Siladitya the son of Jayasimha the younger brother of Vikamaditya I. 
See 7 Hj 2 , v, 325. 
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brother of Vikramaditya called Ranaragavarma. And we know that the 
Gadval plates were issued four years later at the request of Gahga-mahadevi, 
possibly the mother of Vikramaditya. Parameivaravarman made his escape 
from Kanchi, gathered forces from the rest of the kingdom for relieving the 
capital and expelling the invader, and caused a diversion by sending out an 
army into the Chalukya country under Simttondar in order to divide the 
enemy’s forces before the decisive battle should be joined; this happened at 
Peruvalanallur (Lalgudi tdluky in the Trichinopoly district) sometime about 
the date of the Gadval grant (April, a.d. 674). We may perhaps not accept at 
their face value the exaggerated claims made for ParameSvara in the Kuram 
grant; but there is little reason to doubt that the Pallava ruler gained his 
main objective and disappointed the invader by forcing him to rStreat into 
his own territory and so leave the Pallava kingdom alone for the ti^e being. 

During the fairly long absence of Vikramaditya in the south, l!he home 
territory was ruled and guarded by his son Vinayaditya (sun of discipline), 
and his son Vijayaditya (sun of victory). They were quite equal to the task of 
beating back the Pallava army of Siruttondar, though no doubt only after 
a hard fight, as that army seems to have advanced as far as Vatapi and sacked 
the city. The son is said to have stemmed the exultant forces of the lord of the 
triple kingdom of Kafichl at the word of his father like Kumara arresting the 
army of Asuras at the command of Siva; and the grandson was also engaged 
during his grandfather’s absence on his conquering expedition to tht south, 
in rooting out all the thorns from the body politic.* That the Pallava invasion 
had caused unsettlement in the Chajukya kingdom may also be inferred from 
the further statement that Vinayaditya pleased the mind of his father by 
pacifying all the provinces in the realm. Thus father, son, and grandson 
had their hands full for some years with work, civil and military, at home 
and abroad. But the kingdom stood the test well and came out unscathed. 
On the other hand, the attack on the Pallavas had brought no gain, and 
had made no great difference to the firm hold which these Pallavas still 
had on the southern country. 

Later inscriptions^ pile up complimentary epithets regarding Vikrama- 
ditya’s widespread fame as a warrior, his defeat of the Pallava who had put 
a disgrace on the spotless family of the moon (Chajukyas), and the capture of 
Kanchipura which followed; his valour leading to the destruction of the 
Pandya, Chok, Kerala, Kalabhra, and others, his having forced the lord of 
Kanchipura, who had never before bowed to anyone, to come and lay his 
head at his lotus feet; and his having become the overlord of the whole 
earth included within the three seas. What is new here is not history; the 
clement of history in these epithets has been traced above with the more 
reliable guidance of contemporary inscriptions. 

* Jejuri plates, El, xix, 62; Ncrur, I A, i\, 126. 

* Kcndur plates— El, ix, 202 , EC, xi, Dg, 66. 
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Vimzyaditya 

Vinayaditya succeeded his father Vikramaditya I. In his inscriptions his 
regnal years are counted from two different starting points,' one set starting 
from some day between 2 June and 4 July a . d . 681, and the other from be- 
between 18 October a . d . 678 and 2 July 679; the explanation of this is not 
easy; it has been suggested that at the earlier date Vinayaditya might have 
become Yuvaraja, but we have found him actively engaged in the administra- 
tion and defence of the kingdom during his father’s absence in the south, and 
It seems probable that he had become Yuvaraja much earlier than a . d . 679. 
Vinayaditya’s rule continued till a . d . 696 when his son Vijayaditya succeeded 
him. The inscriptions of Vinayaditya, of which there are a fair number, give 
the impression of a prosperous and peaceful reign; the king took an active 
part in the work of the state and was constantly on the move, fixing his camp 
successively in different parts of the realm; it is interesting to note in passing 
that one of his camps was located at Pampatirtha, celebrated both in the 
Rdmdyana and in the annals of Vijayanagar. The king was loyally served by 
feudatories like the Alupas, Sendrakas, and others, and ably assisted in his 
tasks by his son Vijayaditya who is called Yuvaraja in a record of the nth 
regnal year. Vinayaditya’s queen, the mother of Vijayaditya, was Vinayavati; 
she survived her husband and set up in a . d . 696 the images of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesvara in Vatapi.^ 

The Pallava, Kalabhra, Keraja, Haihaya, Vila, Malava, Chola, Pandya, and 
others are said to have been reduced by Vinayaditya to a state of servitude 
comparable to that of the original feudatories of the Chalukya family like the 
Alupas and the Gahgas ; such omnibus statements not accompanied by any 
details are obviously embellishments by court-poets which should be con- 
sidered as such by the historian, and not treated as serious records of facts. 
The Rayagad plates of the reign of Vijayaditya ( a . d . 703)^ give the story of 
a northern expedition of Vinayaditya in which his son Vijayaditya played a 
prominent part, and this is repeated in almost all subsequent grants of the 
period. The story is preceded by a phrase which is calculated to rouse our 
suspicion about what follows : it says that Vinayaditya made the kings of 
Kavera, Parasika, Simhala, and other dvtpas pay tribute to him. The story 
that follows is given only in part under Vinayaditya, the rest of it being 
credited to his son Vijayaditya. The father is said to have procured for him- 
self the pdlidhvaja (a particular arrangement of flags in rows)^ and all other 
signs of supreme sovereignty by attacking (lit. churning) all the monarchs of 
the northern country. Of the son we learn that when his father was desirous 
of conquering the north, he took an active part in the fighting in the very 
presence of his father, that he had the edge of his sword blunted by its being 
used against hosts of enemy elephants, that he took the lead in all fighting, 

' Ely xxii, also ARE (1956), ii, ii. * KI, p. 5. 

^ El, X, 14. ^ lAy xiv, 104. 
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being fond of displaying heroism in a just cause, that he forced his enemies 
to turn their backs, and delivered to his father the images of Gahga and 
Yamuna, and pdli dhvaja^ the dhakka (drum), the insignia of the (five) great 
sounds, rubies, and rutting elephants. No one has so far succeeded in throw- 
ing historical light on this grandiloquent description of Vinayaditya’s northern 
campaign, of which we hear first in the inscriptions of his son, whose glorifi- 
cation appears indeed to be the chief object of this part of the praSasti, There 
is, however, one statement in the early Rashtrakuta records® to the effect that 
the Chalukyas won victories against a certain Vajrata who seems to have been 
a North Indian ruler, and this may after all be the basis for all (these state- 
ments. The identity of this Vajrata is not clear. 

Vijajaditya 

Vijayaditya’s rule began sometime in July a.d. 696 his reign was ^e longest 
in the Badami period, and perhaps also the most prosperous and peaceful. He 
had had a long apprenticeship which began under his grandfather whose great 
ability as soldier and statesman secured the proper training of his son and 
grandson and laid foundations for the continued peace and prosperity of his 
extensive empire during three generations. The only political event recorded 
in his inscriptions beside those already noticed is as vague and uncertain from 
the point of view of exact history as is his part in the northern wars of his 
father. His fleeing enemies somehow got hold of Vijayaditya and carried 
him away, because fate willed it so; then we are told, somewhat inconse- 
quentially, that he stopped the popular commotion and anarchy (due to his 
absence?) by his own prowess, and, like Vatsaraja, made good his escape 
from captivity without any external aid. We have no means of deciding 
whether the comparison with Vatsaraja of legendary fame is all that is meant; 
at any rate we do not know who these enemies were who carried Vijayaditya 
into captivity in their flight, and when they did so. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that there is a gap of about ten years in the inscriptions of the reign 
from the loth regnal year to the 25rd. 

Like his father and grandfather, Vijayaditya associated his son Vikrama- 
ditya II with him in the rule of the kingdom. The recently discovered stone 
inscription from Ulchala dated in the thirty-fifth year of Vijayaditya ( a . d . 73 1) 
refers to Yuvaraja Vikramaditya returning from an expedition to Kanchi in 
which he levied tribute from the Pallava Paramesvara-varman II. This was 
doubtless the first of the three expeditions of Vikramaditya against Kanchi 
referred to in an undated inscription of his queen Lokamahadevi at Patta 
dakal.3 Another undated stone inscription from PattadakaP registers a joint 
donation by the father and son to the image of Anantaguna in the Loka- 
palesvara temple built by a certain Anjanacharya, the devacharya of the 

* lA^ xi, 1 12. * DKD, p. 570, n. 5 ; KJ, p. 3 - 

’ Ancient India, No. 5 — Ten Years of Tpigraphy. ^ I A, x, 165. 
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dsthdna (court). An undated copper-plate grant from Nerur is also likewise 
issued by father and son together; the father has the title Bhattaraka in 
addition to the other imperial titles common to both. The number of 
Vijayaditya’s inscriptions is not as great as one might expect from the length 
of his reign. They show him encamped at different places, once in Elapura 
(Ellora) about the tenth year, at Hatampura in the twenty-second year,* and 
once in Raktapura (Lakshmesvar) in the 34th year of his reign. Among his 
feudatories arc found the Banas,^ the Telugu-Chodas of Renandu,^ a certain 
Bhupaditya mentioned in an inscription from Danavulapadu (Cuddapah Dt.)^ 
and an Upendra who figures as Vijnapti in the Nerur grant of the tenth year.^ 
In addition to the usual imperial titles of the Chalukyas during the period, 
viz. Satyasraya srI Prithivivallabha Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Bhattaraka, 
Vijayaditya is also given the title Samastahhuvandsraya^ ‘the refuge of the whole 
world’, in the inscriptions of his successors, a title which is explained as due 
to his being perfect master of the three powers {sakti-trayd)^ his having curbed 
the pride of his enemies, his liberality, and his faultlessness. 

Vijayaditya built the great Siva temple at Pattadakal, calling it VijayeSvara 
after his own name;^ the temple now bears the name of Sahgame^vara which 
it must have acquired during Kirtti-varman’s reign since his inscription on a 
pillar in the temple opens with a verse in praise of Hara-Gauri-sangama (the 
union of Kara and Gauri). Deep human interest lingers over a unique dateless 
inscription^ of Vijayaditya’s reign from Mahakuta which mentions the king’s 
favourite mistress Vinapotigal, and records her performance of the hiranya- 
garbha ddna (the gift of the golden egg) and her precious gifts to the deity, 
comprising a pitha (pedestal) set with rubies with a silver umbrella spread 
over it, and a field called Mangalulle measuring 800 units. Vijayaditya had 
a sister, Kunkumadevi,® who is mentioned in an inscription. 

Vikramaditya II 

Vikramaditya II succeeded his father in a.d. 735-4. During the first years 
of the reign there was real danger of an Arab invasion of the Chalukyan 
empire; wc hear nothing of it in the records of the main dynasty, but the 
Nausarl grant (a.d. 739)’ of Avanijana^raya Pulakesin of Lata, a son of 
Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman, gives valuable information about it. There 
was a formidable invasion of Gujerat by the Tajikas or Arabs; they are said 
to have already destroyed the Saindhava, Kachchella, Saurashtra, Chavotaka, 
Maurya, and Gurjara Idngs, and then, wishing to enter the Deccan to conquer 
all the southern kings, they attempted to reduce the Navasarika District in 
the southern country ; but Pulakesin was equal to the task of stopping their 

* Bopgami plates, 640'jr>lSM, ix, 2, pp. 1-6. * 333 and 359 of 1920. 

^ Rajole inscription {Mack. MSS.). 

^ 339 of 1903. * ix> 130* 

^ Pattadakal inscription of Kirtti-varman II, El, iii, i. ’ I A, x, 103. 

» ARE, 193. ii. «; JA, xviii, 38. ’ DKD, pp. 373-6; EHD, pp. 187-8. 
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progress and throwing them back out of the Gurjara country, and also of 
annexing that territory to the empire of the Chalukyas. The Chalukya emperor 
duly recognized the great service rendered by his kinsman and feudatory by 
conferring on him many titles, among them Avanijandsraya (refuge of the 
people of the earth). The wise policy of Vikramaditya I on the northern 
frontier of the empire thus bore good fruit even after so many years, as a 
result of that policy having been scrupulously continued by his successors. 

Very soon after this, Vikramaditya began a war against the Pallava ruler of 
Kanchi, Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. The only reference to these cam- 
paigns in the documents of the reign occurs in an undated inscription from 
Pattadakal which describes Lokamahadevi as the queen of Vikramaditya who 
thrice overran Kanchi.* But the Kcndur and Vakkaleri plates\of Kirtti- 
varman II describe in identical terms two of the three campaigns in some 
detail; the narrative is confirmed by the presence of a Kannada insd^ription of 
Vikramaditya engraved on one of the pillars in the temple of Rajasidihesvara 
(Kailasanatha) at Kanchi; the Pallava inscriptions are altogether silent on 
these important occurrences. Vikramaditya, we learn, was in high spirits 
after his attainment of the world’s sovereignty, and he then made up his mind 
to destroy his natural foe, the Pallava, who had cast a shadow upon the glory 
of his ancestors ; he reached the Tundaka country by forced marches, defeated 
in battle and drove from the field the Pallava king called Nandipotavarman 
who had advanced to meet him, seized the instruments of martial music 
known as Katumukha-vaditra and Samudra-gh5sha together with the 
Khatvanga-banner, a number of high-class war elephants and mounds of 
sparkling jewels, entered the city of Kanchi without damaging it, pleased its 
people by his liberal gifts to Brahmans, the poor, and the indigent, and achieved 
great fame by returning to Raj asimhes vara, which Narasimhapotavarma had 
built of stone, and to all other temples, the heaps of gold that belonged to 
them. Then follows a rider in two long and wordy paragraphs which tell us 
that the irresistible valour of Vikramaditya caused distress to the Pandya, 
Chola, Kerak, Kalabhra, and other kings, and that he erected a Jayastambha 
to celebrate and keep in memory his great fame which had spread to the 
southern ocean. The Kanchipuram inscription of Vikramaditya says that he 
took Kanchi and became happy at the sight of the wealth of Rajasimhesvara, 
which he duly returned to the deity; the inscription records at the end that 
it was written by order of the Vallabha-Durjaya.^ 

The inscriptions are clear in themselves and no comment is needed. 
Vikramaditya was the aggressor on this occasion; the disgrace of the Pallava 
occupation of Vatapi and the inscription left behind by Narasiriihavarman 
near one of the great temples of the city rankled in the mind of the Chalukya, 
and he paid his foe back in the same coin by putting up an inscription of his 
own in his own language on the largest and the most beautiful of the numer- 
* I A, X, 164-5. * El, iii, 360. 
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ous temples of the Pallavas in their capital city. We do not know where the 
battle between Nandivarman II and Vikramaditya took place, or the route 
followed by Vikramaditya. An inscription of the 15 th year of Nandivarman 
at Mallam in the Gudur taluk of the Nellore district records a gift of gold to 
a temple made by order of the Chalukki-arasar at the request of the Aluva- 
arasar, and this may well be accepted as an indication of the route followed 
by Vikramaditya either to Kahchi or on his way back thence.* We may well 
allow his claim to have spared the city and its temples from destruction and 
loot, and infer that Narasiriiha’s occupation of Vatapi a century earlier was 
marked by the same restraint and moderation. 

Some time later another expedition against the Pallava kingdom was led 
by Vikramaditya’s son Kirtti-varman II, who is said even as a boy to have 
gained mastery over the weapons of war as well as over his passions, and to 
have been installed as Yuvaraja by his father who was pleased with the many 
good qualities of his son. The Yuvaraja asked to be sent to put down the 
enemy of their family, the lord of Kahchi, and soon after started on the expedi- 
tion ; the Pallava, who was unable to face him and fight in the open field, took 
refuge behind the walls of a fort where he was beleaguered until his 
strength gave out. Kirtti-varman returned home with numerous elephants 
captured from the enemy and a vast amount of spoil in the shape of gold and 
jewels, and presented them to his father. This successful raid, it was clearly 
nothing more, must have occurred in the last years of Vikramaditya, and 
the Pallava ruler at the time was doubtless Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
This was the third conquest of Kanchi claimed for Vikramaditya by his 
queen. 

Two sisters from the Haihaya (Kalachuri) family were the queens of 
Vikramaditya, and each of them built temples and founded charitable institu- 
tions. Lokamahadevi was the elder; she built the great stone temple of 
LokeSvara, now known as the Virupaksha temple, to the south of the 
Vijayesvara temple erected by her father-in-law at Pattadakal.^ This shrine 
was obviously in existence earlier, perhaps as a much smaller structure, for 
Lokamahadevi confirmed the old privileges {purva-maryddegal) granted to the 
musicians {gandharvas) of the temple by Vijayaditya.^ The architect of the 
temple was Sri Gundan Anivaritachari, who was honoured by the grant of 
many titles and privileges, and the temple itself was richly endowed by the 
queen with incomes from the district of Narengalla 50.+ The younger queen, 
mother of Kirtti-varman II, Trailokyamahadevi, also erected a large stone 
temple, TrailokyeSvara, to the north of the Vijayesvara temple; the Trailok- 
yeSvara temple is no longer in existence. The construction and location of 

" NeiJore Inscriptions, pp. 429-30, G34. MAR, 1941, p. 220, no. 45 from Tumkur District in 
Mysore also seems to refer to this expedition of Vikiamaditya. 

* El, iii, 1-7. 3 X, 166. 

* Ibid., pp. 164-5, ^67. 
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these three temples are accurately described in an inscription on a pillar to 
the west of the VijayeSvara temple, that is in the midst of the three shrines 
and in front of his own dwelling, by Subhadeva, alias Jnanasivacharya, who 
came from Mrigathanikahara Vishaya on the northern bank of the Ganges 
and was living as a dependant of Vijayesvara-bhattarka; obviously he was 
the worshipping priest imported from Northern India by Vijayaditya after the 
construction of the great temple now known as Sariigamesvara. Evidently 
the reign of Vikramaditya II was marked by other constructions elsewhere, as 
inscriptions from LakshmeSvar and Aihole go to show.^ 

Kirtti-varman II succeeded his father and began to rule as paramount 
sovereign sometime in a.d. 744-5.^ The building activity that marked his 
father’s reign continued into his, and inscriptions from Adur ana Annigere 
record the erection and endowments of Jain temples.^ The Sindas, ^endrakas, 
and other feudatories like king Madhavatti of the Adur record continued to 
serve the monarch loyally. The king himself was devoted to his duties and 
we find him in various camps on the banks of the Bhima once in his 4th 
regnal year (Ainuli plates) and again in the eleventh (Vakkaleri grant). 
Kirtti-varman was the last Chalukya ruler of the Badami period, and, as the 
later Chalukya records put it, ‘in his reign the Rajyasri of the Chalukyas 
disappeared from the face of the earth’. Danger to his rule came from the rise 
of the Rashtrakutas. Several petty rulers bearing this name are found in 
different parts of the Deccan about this time, and some of them were doubt- 
less feudatories of the Chalukyan empire like Govindaraja, the son of 
Sivaraja, and vijnapti of the Naravana grant of Vikramaditya II (a.d. 743) 
Naravana is a village in the Chiplun taluk of the Ratnagiri district. The 
Rashtrakuta who actually overthrew Kirtti-varman II was Dantidurga, the 
founder of the main line of the Imperial Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta 
(Malkhed). He was the son of Indra by a Chalukya princess Bhavagana 
whom he married by force on the battlefield at Kaira® (Khetaka). The 
Samangad plates of Dantidurga which come from Kolhapur territory and 
bear the date a.d, 753-4^ already speak of the overthrow of Chalukyan 
sovereignty as an accomplished fact. The fact is reported in two verses which 
say : one, that the mighty Karnataka army which had once overcome the lord 
of Kafichi, the king of Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Sri Harsha, and Vajrata, was 
now easily routed by Dantidurga with the aid of a few followers mounted on 
invincible chariots; and the other, that the Vallabha succumbed at the sight 

* I Ay vii, p. 106, 11 . 61-82; viii, 286. 

* Fleet’s date 746-7 is now seen to be too late from the Kendur plates, FiJ, ix. 200 and Aiiiuli 
fragment — MARy 1909, p. 12a. Contra N. L. Rao at Ely xxi, 204-6. 

^ I Ay xiy 68 ; Kly 4-8 ; HI, xxi, 204. 

^ Altekar: Rashtrakutasy p. 15 ; JBISMy x (i), 9-16. 

* Ely xiv, p. 124, V. ii; xviii, p. 243, v. 7. 

® The genuineness of this record has been questioned recently on rather inadequate grounds. 
See Altekar, op . «/., p. 33, n. 1 1. The Bhan<jak plates, Ely xiv, p. 125, v. 17, run the two verses into 
one, perhaps by a copyist’s error. 
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of the enemy forces without offering any resistance and readily surrendered 
to him the position of Supreme Overlordship. This last is doubtless an 
exaggeration. Dantidurga evidently made long and adequate preparations, 
military and diplomatic, before he delivered his assault on the imperial power, 
and when it came, Kirtti-varman found that he had lost the battle before ever 
it had really begun. Dantidurga must have begun his activities somewhere in 
the Madhya Pradesh, since the scene of his early exploits is laid on the banks 
of the rivers Mahi, Mah^adi, and Re va (Narmada) ; he subdued the Gurjaras 
of Malwa, the rulers of Kosala and Kalinga, and the SriSaila country (the 
Telugu Chodas), and most important of all he went down to Kafichi, and 
there, after a demonstration of force, struck up an alliance with Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla to whom he gave his daughter Reva in marriage. Having thus by 
a policy of indirect approach almost completely isolated Kirtti-varman and 
deprived him of his outlying provinces, Dantidurga delivered the final 
assault on Kirtti-varman’s position and openly declared himself the sovereign 
power in the Deccan. In fact all indications point to a rapidly progressing 
attenuation of Chalukyan power before Dantidurga’s aggrandizement rather 
than a sudden military disaster of an overwhelming character. After the date 
of Dantidurga’s Samangad charter (753), Kirtti-varman ruled for some years 
more; for Dantidurga’s successor, Krishna I, also claims successes against the 
Chalukyas; it seems possible that Kirtti-varman put up a belated and futile 
struggle. However that may be, the Vakkaleri plates which record a grant 
made by him from his victorious camp at Bhandaragavittage on the north 
bank of the Bhima river in the nth year of his reign is the last we hear of 
the imperial line of the Chalukyas of Badami. 

Minor lines 

With the rise of the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyas quit the stage for well 
over two centuries, and then they appear once again on the ruins of the 
Rashtrakuta empire. In the interval we find a number of subordinate chieftains 
in different parts of the Deccan bearing the Chalukya name; but with two 
important exceptions to be mentioned presently, there is nothing to attest 
their connexion with the main line of the Chalukyas of Badami or with one 
another. About a.d. 800 we find a certain Kattiyara ruling with some show 
of power in the Dharwar region, and an inscription of his from Didgur 
mentions a certain Dosi who was ruling Banavasi 12,000 as a subordinate of 
his ; that Kattiyara was a Chalukya is clear from the boar sculptured on the 
stone which bears his inscription, and from a reference to him in the Managoli 
inscription of a.d. i 161 . He was one of several princes who co-operated with 
the Rashtrakuta Kambha against his brother Govinda III.' Again in a.d. 
944-5 a mahdsdmanta Katyera of the Chalukya family was ruling over Kogali 
500 and Masiyavadi 140 under the Rashtrakuta Krishna III.^ Under the same 

» £/, vi, 253. * SU, ix (i). no. 64 (75 of 1904). 
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Rashtrakuta ruler we find another Chafukya chieftain, Rajaditya by name, 
ruling Kadambalige 1000 to the east of the Tungabhadra in the Mysore 
country.' Yet another Chalukya prince, Parahitaraja, is mentioned in an in- 
scription from Kopir in the Belgaum district, recording the self-immolation 
of a Saiva ascetic, by name Sambhu.* The Kadaba plates of Govinda III, of 
doubtful authenticity, make mention of a Chalukya Vimaladitya as ruling 
Kunigal-de£a about a.d. 813 and of the names of his father and grandfather, 
YaSovarman and Balavarman respectively.^ Short stone inscriptions of the 
late ninth or early tenth century from Varuna in Mysore mention a Chalukya 
Narasimha and his wife Gavilabbarasi and a mahdsdmanta Goggi or Gugga 
with the boar crest.* Diligent search may yet reveal the existencej of other 
minor chieftains bearing the name of the Chalukyas. \ 

But certainly more important than the minor chieftains were the Cnalukyas 
of Mudugonda (W arangal District) and of V emulavada (Karimnagar I^istrict), 
both holding sway in adjacent tracts in the eastern half of the fnodem 
Hyderabad province, and playing occasionally an important role in the wars 
between the Rashtrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas, owing allegiance to 
the one or the other according to changes in the fortunes of the contest. The 
history of the Vemulava^ line is now better known than before, and given 
in the form of an Appendix at the end of Part V, in which the history of the 
Rashtrakutas is studied. 


' MAR, 1933, no. 40. 
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GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The King 

M o N A R c H Y of the type prescribed in ancient books on Indian polity 
was the form of government which prevailed in the Chalukyan 
empire. The monarch not only reigned but actively ruled the king- 
dom, devoted personal attention to details, and spent most of his working 
time in the audience chamber or on the battlefield at the head of his forces. He 
toured his kingdom constantly and fixed his camp in different places so as 
to keep in touch with all parts of the realm. Succession to the throne was 
hereditary, and generally the eldest son succeeded the father. At the death of 
Kirtti-varman I, his son Pulakesin II had not yet come of age, and his uncle 
Mangale^a occupied the throne during the minority without let or hindrance; 
but when he sought to divert the line of succession and hand the kingdom 
down to his own son, PulakeSin had public opinion on his side and found 
it easy to gather support for the overthrow of the uncle who, having begun 
as guardian, had turned usurper. The confusion at the death of Pulakesin II 
was due to a major military disaster. The capital was lost to the enemy and 
the emperor had fallen in its defence; chaos followed for a time; the sons of 
the late monarch each sought his own security and proclaimed himself emperor 
in the area committed to his charge ; one of them had a better vision ; he realized 
the strength and durability of his father’s life-work and had confidence in his 
ability to save the empire from dissolution; some hard fighting brought him 
final success and he became emperor after disposing of two, if not three, of his 
elder brothers. One of his younger brothers stood by him and had his reward. 
The occurrences before the accession and after the death of Pulakesin thus 
prove that hereditary right and ability to rule were the criteria which 
determined the order of succession. 

The Royal Titles 

At first the kings bore the titles Satydiraya SrUTrithivi-vallabha Mahdr^a\ 
after the successful resistance put up against Harshavardhana by Pulakesin 
II, the title Tarameivara was added; under Vikramaditya I the higher titles 
of paramountcy Mahdrdjd-dhirdja and Bhattdraka come into use, so that the 
fully developed imperial style came to be — Satydiraya Sri Trithivivallahha 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Paramesvara Bhattdraka, This full style was not always used 
and was often abridged by the omission of one or more of the titles contained 
in it. Sometimes the expressions Paramahhdgavata and ParamamdheSvara were 
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introduced to indicate the devotion of the monarch to Vishnu or Siva when- 
ever it was felt necessary to do so. 

The Princes 

The education and training of the prince was carefully attended to. 
Pulakesin I had a good knowledge of Manu, the Purdms, the Rdmdjana^ and 
the Mahdbhdrata^ and was well versed in the art of politics.* MangaleSa had 
a mind trained by the study of all the sdstras^ and his proficiency in diplo- 
macy forms the subject of a eulogium in the Mahakuta pillar inscription. 
Vikramaditya I trained his son and grandson by associating them actively 
in the administration during his own lifetime, and it is no surprise to find 
Vijayaditya credited in his inscriptions with having attained, early in life, to 
a mastery of all the idstras, Kirtti-varman II too had a similar training under 
his father Vikramaditya II. 

We hear little of any formal council of ministers ; but there are many indica- 
tions that the entire administration of the state was treated as more or less 
vested in commission in the whole royal family, and of the ruling sovereign’s 
readiness to employ all capable and loyal members of that family in suitable 
administrative posts in the kingdom. This policy had the obvious advantage 
that the monarch gained welcome assistance in his onerous task, but it was 
not free from risks. The growth of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom and of 
Lata into practically independent realms was a development approved, if not 
sanctioned, by the ruling emperors at the time — Pulakesin II and Vikrama- 
ditya 1 . The risk of fission was seen at its worst in the interval between the 
death of Pulakesin II and the accession of Vikramaditya I. But on the whole, 
in a state which was by no means highly centralized or unitary in its nature 
and which permitted the conquered rulers of several local dynasties to con- 
tinue to rule their respective kingdoms as vassals of the emperor, the king’s 
policy of placing his near relatives in dignified positions in different parts of 
the empire had its undoubted advantages. 

The Queens 

The queens and princesses had also, some of them at any rate, a part in the 
conduct of public affairs, and were devoted to learning, and to charity. 
Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Chandraditya, the elder brother of Vikra- 
maditya I, issued two grants in her own name — a reminiscence of her 
former short-lived glory as the chief queen of a reigning king; she was a 
poetess who won high rank in the esteem of literary critics. Princess Kunku- 
madevl, the younger sister of Vijayaditya, was present with him in his camp 
at Kuhundinagar in a.d. 705 and took the initiative in getting her brother to 
make the gift of a village to a learned Brahman a much later inscription 

' Nerur grant, lA, vii, i6i. * Badami inscription, lA, vi, 363. 

* AXE (1934-5). ri, 8 . 
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(a.d. 1077) at Gudigere states that she caused a Jaina basadi to be built in that 
city.* Vijayaditya’s mother Vinayavati installed the images of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesvara in the capital, Vatapi.^ An undated stone inscription 
of Vijayaditya from Kurtakoti mentions that Lokatinimmadi was administer- 
ing Kuruttakunta ;3 the name sounds feminine and one wonders if she was 
identical with Vijayaditya’s daughter-in-law, Lokamahadevi, the elder of the 
two Haihaya princesses, who became queens of Vikramaditya II and built 
one temple each at Pattadakal in the neighbourhood of the great temple 
erected by Vijayaditya himself and called Vijayesvara after him. The grant 
recorded in the Kendur plates was made by Kirtti-varman II at the request of 
his chief queen {mahddevt\ who was evidently present in his camp at Rakta- 
pura.^ 

The Courtesans 

We may note in passing one striking testimony which we get in contem- 
porary records as to the role of hetaerae who have, by their charms and 
wiles, enslaved and disturbed the courts and cities of India in all ages. 
Vijayaditya’s beloved mistress Vinapoti and her gifts have been noticed 
already; though she is described with quaint candour as Vijayaditya’s beloved, 
the courtesan named Vinapotigal, yet the names of her mother and grand- 
mother, Kucipotigal and Revamanchalgal, are duly recorded in the inscrip- 
tion in true sdstraic fashion, and the names of all these three women bear the 
honorific plural at the end.^ G^rtainly Chalabbc, who endowed three pillars 
in the Vijayesvara temple, and perhaps also Matibhodamma, who contri- 
buted to make two other pillars of the temple, were other women of the 
same class.^ 


Oral Orders 

We get only small peep-holes in the inscriptions into the system of admini- 
stration, and what we see is not nearly enough to give a complete picture. 
The term Rdjasrdvitam occurs in some inscriptions.^ It is usually rendered as 
‘royal proclamation’. It may mean that; but there is a suggestive vagueness 
about this term which conveys much more, and the term is therefore best left 
untranslated. Ii may mean reported to the king as much as proclaimed or 
ordered by him. The corresponding term in Tamil epigraphy tiru-vdyk-kelvi 
(lit. heard from the sacred mouth) shows that the term includes not merely 
set proclamations of a formal character, but orders issued to officers and 
others who acted as vijnaptis (petitioners) to the king and brought to his 
notice in a suitable manner matters requiring his personal attention. Such oral 
orders were taken down in writing by ‘secretaries’ attending on the monarch, 

* lA^ xviii, 37-9. * KJ, p. 3. * BjK, 127 of 1926-7. ♦ El, ix, 205. 

^ I A, X, 103. * Ibid., 170, cxii and cxiii. 

’ Belagamve inscription of Vinayaditya, I Ay xix, 144-5 J Aihole inscription of Vikramaditya II, 
I Ay viii, 286, and Lakshmesvar inscripdon of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya, xiv, 188. 
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and they put them into proper shape for further action such as communica- 
tion to the concerned officers or parties, having them engraved on stone or 
copper plates and so on. The names of the persons who drafted the inscrip- 
tions, particularly copper-plate grants, are often mentioned at the end of the 
grants, and they sometimes bear the rank and title of mahasandhivigrahika 
(lit. the great maker of peace and war). Two names of such composers are 
preserved from the reign of Vikramaitya I — Vajravarman of the Vaidyan- 
vaya* and mahasandhi vigrahika Jayasena.^ And the names of four generations 
of the Punyavallabha family — note the name, itself an indication of the loyalty 
of the family to the Ch^ukyas — all mahasandhi-vigrahikas^ are preserved in the 
records of the succeeding reigns, viz. Sri-Rama, Niravadya, Anivafita, and 
Dhananjaya.3 \ 

Even some private inscriptions, it may be noticed by the way, ipontain 
names of composers of inscriptions, among whom the most celebratipd was 
Ravikirtti, the author of the Aihoje inscription of the time of Pulakdsin II. 
The Yekkeri rock inscription of the same reign was written by an I^ana, the 
Annigere inscription of the sixth year of Kirtti-varman II by a certain 
Di^apala and so on. 

Administrative divisions 

The number and size of the administrative divisions, and the agencies 
employed in the maintenance of order, the collection of taxes and the per- 
formance of judicial duties, were determined by historical causes, and there 
was apparently little attempt to impose a uniform system on all parts of the 
empire. The rulers of conquered dynasties were, in accordance with the 
precepts of the ancient books on Indian polity, allowed to carry on much as 
they had done before, subject only to the recognition of the suzerainty of the 
emperor; this meant only the payment of a periodical tribute, often disguised 
as a present, to the emperor, and following him with their own contingent of 
troops to the battlefield in war, and little other interference by the suzerain, 
so long as these terms were kept, with the details of the government of their 
realms. Such must have been the position of the Alupas, Sindas, Sendrakas, 
Banas, Gangas, Telugu Cholas, and others. The terms rashtra, vishaya, and 
nadu^ occur in the inscriptions; but their sizes seem to have varied greatly, 
and a name like Banaraja-mA^y^^ is proof that what were once independent 
states had become subordinate divisions of the Chalukyan empire. The rela- 
tively simple formulae in which the grants made by the Chalukyas of Badami 
are announced on their copper plates confirm our view of the absence of any 
elaborate centralized system of imperial administration in this age. One of the 
fullest of these formulae, that of the Satara grant of Vishnuvardhana,® merely 
announces the grant to all vishayapatis^ sdmantas^ grdmabhogikas^ mahattaraSy 

* Talamanchi plate. ‘ Kamul, Honour, and Gadval plates. 

» £/, X, Pathak on Rayagad plates. ^ BK, 43 of 1932-3* 

* SII, ix (i), no. 46. ® xix, 309-10. 
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and others in the neighbourhood. Vishayapatis^ called desadhigarigal in the 
Kannada language, were doubtless royal officers; their duties are nowhere 
defined and they were custodians of the interests of the king whose authority 
they represented and exercised in their respective offices. Sdmantas were the 
feudatories already noticed. 

The Village 

Everywhere the village {grama) was the lowest unit of administration. The 
gamunda (village officer) was the link between the villagers and the king’s 
government, and he seems to have been an official appointed from the centre. 
He may have been identical with grdma-bhogika mentioned above, but we 
cannot be sure of this. T\Jogdmundas are known from the inscriptions each 
to have built a Jindlaya (Jain temple), both of the reign of Kirtti-varman II, 
one of them being Kaliyamma, the gdmunda of Jebulageri,* the other men- 
tioned in the Adur stone inscription.^ The karanas (village-accountants) are 
also mentioned in the Adur inscription as having joined the gdmundas in 
preferring a request to Mddhavaiti-arasa, The details of village administration 
and the regulation of its social and economic affairs were in the hands of the 
Mahdjanas (village-elders), who are stated to have been governing Benniyur 
in the reign of Vijayaditya,^ and whose permission was obtained in another 
instance before a piece of land was given away to a temple — mahdjana-prajd- 
sammatade-kottaduy^ i.e. given away with the assent of the subjects who were 
mahdjanas. 

The Lakshmesvar inscription of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya® is valuable 
evidence regarding the relations between the king’s government and rural 
institutions. By recording an dchdra-vyavasthe (charter of rights and duties) 
given by the Yuvaraja to the mahdjanas y nagaray and the eighteen prakritis 
(classes ?) of Porigere (the ancient name of Lakshmesvara), this record shows 
that in the last resort local affairs were in fact susceptible to royal regulation. 
It mentions ^rdjapurushar^ (royal officials) and lays on them the definite duty 
of protecting certain established rights. Besides the mahdjanas it mentions the 
nagaray the industrial and commercial interests, and ‘the eighteen prakritis^ 
the nature of which is not clear. The body of the inscription prescribes rates of 
taxes {tere) to be given to the deiddhipatis every year in the month of Vaisakha, 
and to the Seni (guild) in the month of Karttika. It also mentions the 
specialized guilds of braziers {kanchagdra seni) and of oilmongers {telliga-seni) 
and the payments of dues to them. We thus get a glimpse into the complex 
economic and political organization of life in a fair-sized city. 

Taxation 

Some idea of the taxes raised may be gained from the descriptions of the 

* SII, xi (i), no. 5. * KI, no. 8. * BK, 16 of 1933-4. * ‘^ 11 , ix (i), no. 48. 

* Ep, Ind., xiv, 188. Not all is clear in this difficult record and the statements in the text are con- 
fined to what is absolutely certain in it. 
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exemptions accompanying grants of villages or assignments of the dues 
themselves for charitable purposes. Almost the only instance of a direct men- 
tion of the dues to be paid by citizens is in the Lakshmesvar inscription of Yuva- 
raja Vikramaditya which seems to imply that persons who owned houses and 
house sites paid taxes on them, while families which had no house property 
paid according to their status 15, 10, 7, and 5 pams per annum to the king’s 
officers; other payments are mentioned as due from all families either on 
occasions of public festivals (Barnett), or possibly at happy domestic func- 
tions. The Satara grant of Vishnuvardhana Yuvaraja says that the village 
Alandatirtham was, from the date of the charter, to be free from the visita- 
tions of chdfas and bhatas (armed troops of sorts) as well as kusidas\[moTi!ty- 
lenders), and from all imposts whatsoever {sarva-adana-visuddha), General 
freedom from imposts is sometimes expressed by the phrases sa^i^opadhd 
parihdram (Talamanchi) or sarva-bddhd parihdram (Sorab). The Hyderabad 
grant of Pulakesin II (a.d. 612) records that the village Makarappi is given 
away together with its nidhi^ upanidhi^ klipta^ and uparikara^ terms which may 
be taken respectively to stand for treasure, deposit, settlement (of land 
revenue), and extra dues possibly of the nature of surcharges on land revenue 
or more simply taxes other than land revenue. The Nausari plates of Sryasraya 
Siladitya (a.d. 671) mention the udranga and the parikara of a village as being 
included in the gift; the terms seem to imply market dues and tolls. Mdrmcha^ 
Adityuncha^ Unchamamay and Marumama are names of local dues attaching to 
land which are mentioned in the inscriptions from the Karnul district and of 
which the nature is not at present clear. In the reign of Vinayaditya, Maharaja 
Pogili of the Sendraka family was governing the two districts of Nagara- 
khanda and Jejugur, each counted as seventy, and had under him an adhikdri 
by name Kandarba. This officer obtained a royal proclamation {rdjasrdvitam) 
remitting in both the territories the contributions due to the royal treasury 
under the heads — great festivals {perijd osage)^ salt, and property of the child- 
less. The move to gain this concession seems to have been set on foot by the 
ddsas (devotees) of Valligama (Belagamve, the place where the inscription is 
found), the temple establishments of Amali and Vedevalli, Ravichandra, 
and three gdmundas (n2imcd) representing Alavalji, the people of Navalli, the 
gdmigas of Andugi, and Sindera gdmiga of Nirilli.’ 

Besides these general taxes of a regular nature which made up the fisc, 
there were other impositions of an occasional character like the Tere-pon 
(tribute in gold) laid on every village of the ^dna-rdja-vtshaya soon after its 
conquest by Pulakesin II (Ereya),^ and other dues payable in kind towards 
expenses on specified occasions, nr to institutions. An inscription at Badami 
belonging to the reign of Vijayaditya registers a gift of several taxes and 
incomes in kind like oil, sugar, and so on, to be paid, at prescribed rates for 

’ Fleet, I A, xix, 144-5 J same as 8 of 1902 and EC, vii, Sk, 154; my interpretation of the record 
differs from that of Fleet in some ways. * SII, ix (i), no. 46, 11 . 66-67. 
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each shop, to the shrine of trimurtis established by the queen-mother 
Vinayavati;’ surely these contributions were used up in the daily offerings to, 
and worship of, the deities. Another inscription of the thirteenth year of 
Vijayaditya, a.d. 709, records the gift of oil at one sontige (ladleful) per oil 
mill to the Bhatdrar of Aihole at the instance of a certain Eltugolugasani.^ A 
similar gift, including fifty leaves on each peru of betel-leaves, to the shrine 
of Adityabhatara in the temple of Atada Alekomarasinga at Aihole is recorded 
in the reign of Vikramaditya II, and it is said that this had the sanction of the 
king, and of the nakara before the mahdjanas — evidently an instance of 
voluntary levy by trade associations made with royal approval and due 
publicity in the locality for the benefit of the shrine of Aditya.^ Again when 
Lokamahadevi, the queen of Vikramaditya II, assigned to Lokesvara the 
temple erected by her at Pattadakal, the district of Nareyangal 50, she fixed 
a payment of two kula {kolaga of 64 seers) of millet on each matlar of land; 
but this gift is coupled with the unusual statement that its collection could 
not be enforced by proclamation or distraint by royal officers,^ apparently 
because the queen felt that the religious merit of her work would suffer if 
force were employed in its maintenance. 

Weights and Measures 

The variety of standards of local weights and measures has always been a 
marked feature of Indian economic life, and the mention of rdjamdna (royal 
measurement) in some of the land grants^ may be taken to imply some attempt 
at standardizing them so far as public accounts went. 

The People 

Of the people of Maharashtra under the Chalukyas of Badami we possess 
a general account of an eye-witness in the notes of Hiuen Tsang, who toured 
the country towards the close of the reign of Pulakesinll. Hiuen Tsang knew 
that the king of Maharashtra was a Kshatriya by birth and that his name was 
Pu-lo-ki-she; ‘the benevolent sway of this king reached far and wide, and his 
vassals served him with perfect loyalty’. ‘The inhabitants’, says the pilgrim, 
‘were proud-spirited and warlike, grateful for favours and revengeful for 
wrongs, self-sacrificing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary to 
death with any one who treated them insultingly. Their martial heroes who 
led the van of the army in battle went into conflict intoxicated, and their 
war-elephants were also made drunk before an engagement. Relying on the 
strength of his heroes and elephants, the king treated neighbouring countries 
with contempt.’^ 

* KJ, no. 2. * I A, viii, 285. ’ Ibid., viii, 286. 

^ Ibid., X, 167. 1 differ from Fleet’s interpretation of tagappiUa^ &c. 
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Army and Navy 

The power of PulakeSin’s army was proved, as we learn also from Hiuen 
Tsang, in the successful resistance it offered against Harshavardhana’s 
attempts to extend his sway to the south of the Narmada. In the century that 
followed, the same army won renown in many wars, and it became in later 
times the proud boast of the Rashtrakutas that they had risen to eminence 
after Dantidurga had defeated the Karnataka army (of the Chajukyas) which 
had tasted victory in so many encounters. 

That a naval force of some strength was maintained by the Chajukyan 
monarchs we may infer from the operations against Revatidvipa ^nd Puri; 
we have unfortunately no detailed notice of this navy in any of ouii sources. 

In the life of Hiuen Tsang compiled by his pupil Hwui-li* from the notes 
of the master, we read further : Tn this country, therefore, the troops and 
cavalry are carefully equipped, and the rules of warfare thoroughly under- 
stood and observed. Whenever a general is dispatched on a warlike expedi- 
tion, although he is defeated and his army destroyed, he is not himself sub- 
jected to bodily punishment, only he has to exchange his soldier’s dress for 
that of a woman, much to his shame and chagrin. So, many times, those men 
put themselves to death to avoid such disgrace.’ This curious practice of 
disgracing soldiers by compelling them to wear women’s clothes is attested 
by Chola inscriptions relating to the Chalukyan wars of the eleventh century. 

Learning 

‘The people were fond of learning’, says Hiuen Tsang. Some idea of the 
training and education of princes has been given already. Inscriptions record 
several instances of grants made to learned scholars to enable them to devote 
themselves to the practice of education and religion untroubled by the 
problem of livelihood. The capital Vatapi is described in an inscription of 
Vijayaditya as being adorned by the presence of several thousands of dvijas 
(twice-born) who were proficient in the ‘fourteen vitfyds^;^ while another 
record from the city makes a pointed reference to a kind of academy in the 
phrase sri-mahachaturvidya-samudayam-irchchasirvar^ i.e. the 2,000 of the 
academy of the four great sciences.^ Whether the four great sciences were 
included in the fourteen of the other inscription or were altogether different, 
we have no means of deciding. But it is well known that according to tradi- 
tion the number fourteen refers to the four vedas^ six angas^ and the Purdnay 
Mtmdmsdy Nydya^ and Dharmasdstray whereas the four vidyds are taken to be 
dnvikshiki (philosophy), trayi (Veda), vdrttd (economics), and dandaniti 
(politics). The language of the people, Kannada, is called prdkrtahhdshdy the 
natural tongue, as opposed to the language of culture — Samskrta — in the 
Badami inscription of the reign of Vijayaditya.^ The presence of skilled and 

* Beal, Ufe, pp. 146-7. * KI, p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 9. ^ Ibid., p. 3, text II. 9-10. 
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literate artisans who could engrave long inscriptions mostly in Sanskrit 
fairly correctly on stone and copper, and the practice of engraving stone 
inscriptions in public places frequented by the populace, such as the walls of 
temples and fortresses, may well be an indication of a fair proportion of 
literacy among the general public; we have little direct evidence about the 
level of popular education or on the organisation and working of popular 
schools. 


Arts 

Similarly there is not much direct evidence on the state of the arts, of 
industry, and of trade, though there is every indication that these were, 
speaking generally, to be found all over the country in a fairly advanced and 
prosperous condition. Of the excellence attained in architecture and sculpture 
during the period we can form a reasonably good idea from the stone monu- 
ments which have survived intact to this day, and the inscriptions give us the 
names of the donors and artists whose co-operation raised these forms of 
beauty which still astonish and please the traveller and student from other 
lands and cultures. The architect who built the Lokesvara (now Virupaksha) 
temple was called Sri Gundan Anivaritachari; he was dubbed Tribhuvana- 
chari for the excellent work he did in the construction of the temple, and 
he was able to procure for the superior artisans {binndnigal) of his class exemp- 
tions from some imposts, though not from fines for wrongs committed hy 
them. Among the other titles borne by this celebrated architect are some 
which indicate that he had a great part in the planning of several cities — 
aneka pura-vdstu-pitdnmhan — and in the construction of palaces, vehicles, 
thrones, and furniture, vdstu-prdsdda-jdn-dsana-sayana-manimakuta-ratna-chiidd- 
mani,^ In fact he was so eminent as to become known as temkana diseya 
sutradhdri^ i.e. the architect of the southern region. He must have been 
responsible also, directly or indirectly, for the decorative sculptures in the 
Virupaksha temple which depict scenes from the Rdmdyana and also bear 
inscriptions designed to identify the persons and situations there depicted.^ 
The Pattadakal pillar inscription of the time of Kirtti-varman II mentions 
three generations of another line of architects and sculptors {rupas) who 
belonged to the S^dilya^o/nz, viz. Sivavarddhaman, his son Siva and his son 
Subhadeva, who also seem to have had a hand in the erection and decoration 
of the famous temples of this city.^ 

The Temple 

The role of the temple in the social economy of India can hardly be 
exaggerated. Almost all the useful arts and fine arts of the country flourished 
around it, and were devoted primarily to the divine service, which was also 
the service of society pursued in a spirit of consecration. Besides providing 

* I Ay Xy 164-5. * Ibid., p. i68. ’ El, iii, 5. 
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employment on a considerable scale for the best technical skill available in the 
land, the temple was the centre for regular free feeding of scholars and holy 
men, and it also distributed alms to the needy. The Badami inscription of 
Mangale§a^ records for instance that the village of LanjKvaram was given to 
the new Vishnu temple for ndrdyana-bali (funerary offering for ascetics), the 
regular feeding of sixteen Brahmans every day, and the feeding as far as 
resources allowed of parivrdjakas (ascetics); while ddna-sdlas (alms-houses) are 
mentioned in the Lakshmesvar inscription^ of Vikramaditya II and the Adur 
inscription^ of the time of Kirtti-varman II. An inscription in Pattadakal 
mentions the musicians {gdndharvar) of the temple, the privileges which 
these had obtained from Vijayaditya, and the confirmation of the same by the 
queen Lokamahadevi.** Another inscription, also from Pattadakal, comprises 
two verses in Sanskrit in the Arya metre signed at the end by Achalalfla; these 
beautiful verses are eloquent mementos of what must have been an\exciting 
chapter in the history of the art of dancing in the Western Deccan ; thiey men- 
tion the rising popularity of a new work on the dance following the precepts 
of Bharata which secured a decisive victory for the school of Bharata against 
the votaries of the rival school or schools, referred to as para-nata and 
kutilonnatanata^ i.e. the hostile actor and the actor who is crookedly eminent.® 
The garland-makers of the new stone temple of Mangalesa and endowments 
in their favour form the subject of an inscription from Badami of the time of 
Mangalesa or a little later.^ 


Religion 

Hiuen Tsang observed that in the sphere of religion, the people of 
Maharashtra combined orthodoxy with heterodoxy; there were more than 
loo Buddhist monasteries and the Brethren, who were adherents of both 
vehicles, were more than 5,000 in number."^ In the L.ife we read further: 
‘There are also followers of the heretics who worship the devas and cover 
themselves with ashes.’® In the capital, by which the pilgrim did not mean 
Vatapi but probably Nasik, there were five ASoka stupas^ and innumerable 
others of stone and brick. At the end of his account of Maharashtra, the 
pilgrim gives a description of the caves of Ajanta which, according to 
Watters, is that of an eye-witness, though other commentators are not so 
sure of this. Tn the east of this country’, says Hiuen Tsang, ‘was a mountain 
range, ridges one above another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer sum- 
mits. Here was a monastery the base of which was in a dark defile, and its lofty 
halls and deep chambers were quarried in the cliff at their back and faced the 
ravine. This monastery had been built by the A-che-lo (Achara) of West 
India. . . . Within the establishment was a large temple about 100 feet high in 
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which was a stone image of the Buddha more than seventy feet in height; the 
image was surrounded by a tier of seven canopies unattached and un- 
supported, each canopy separated from the one above it by a space of three 
feet. The walls of the temple had depicted on them the incidents of the 
Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva, including the circumstances of his attaining 
bodhi and the omens attending his final passing away, all, great and small, were 
here delineated. Outside the gate of the monastery, on either side north and 
south, was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim was informed that the bellowing 
of these elephants caused earthquakes. The Pu’sa Ch’en-na or Dinnaga often 
stayed in this monastery.’ Much in this description is obviously the result of a 
pious memory playing upon experiences which were vivid during the pil- 
grimage, but no longer so at the time of writing. And there is little in the 
inscriptions of the time to confirm or contradict the account of the state of 
Buddhism in Maharashtra given by the Chinese Master of the Law; they 
simply pass Buddhism by and give themselves solely to the ‘heretics’. 

The members of the royal family seem to have been generally devotees of 
^iva and Vishnu for whose worship they built and dedicated the most impor- 
tant temples of the time in Badami, Pattadakal, and elsewhere. Though they 
themselves bestowed and sanctioned the bestowal by others of benefactions 
on Jain shrines and monasteries, there is not one clear case of any of them 
having embraced Jainism. The first kings of the line, Pulake^in I, Kirtti- 
varman, Mangalesa, and Pulakesin II, seem to have gloried in the perfor- 
mance of Vedic sacrifices, in honouring learned Brahmans and in earning for 
themselves titles like hrahmanya^ a title in the Satavahana tradition, parama- 
mdhesvara and paramavaishnava. They made grants during eclipses* and per- 
formed the vratas and danas prescribed in the smritis of the land. The Nerur 
grant of MangaleSa, for instance, says that he fasted on a Kdrttika-dvadasi day 
and worshipped Vishnu before giving away the village of Kun^vataka to a 
Vedic scholar.^ The same ruler transferred the merits of his excavation of the 
cave temple and the instaUation of the image of Vishnu to his elder brother 
Kirtti-varman, pouring out water, a formal act of confirmation, in the 
presence of the Sun, Fire, and the Mahdjanas^ claiming for himself only the 
merit of having served his brother and protected his benefactions. Such 
formalities are seen to have attended almost every donation or gift. The 
gifts are sometimes earmarked for the specific purpose of the performance of 
domestic rituals, as in the Satara grant of Vishnuvardhana^ which records the 
gift of a village to a group of Brahmans, all brothers from one family, and 
describes the purpose of the gift as : bali-charu vaiivadevd-gnihotra-havana-pancha- 
^iahdyajn-otsarpandrtham. The Talamanchi plates of Vikramaditya end 
characteristically with a benediction on cows and Brahmans — svastyastu go- 
hrdhmanebhyah. That there were periodical festivals observed in temples is 

* Haidatabad grant of Pulakesin 11 , Talamanchi and Honnur plates, &c 

* L 4 , vii, i6i. ’ Ibid., xix, 309-10. 
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attested by the reference to the Vaitdmahi Hiranyagarbha-mahotsava on the full- 
moon day in the month of Karttika as the occasion of the gift recorded in the 
Kamul plates of the first regnal year of Adityavarman.® The contact main- 
tained by Deccani Saivism with its fountain sources in northern India is 
made clear by the presence of Jn^aSivach^a from the northern bank of the 
Ganges as an archaka of the Vijayesvara (Sangamesvara) temple at Pattadakal; 
this dchdrya made an endowment of thirty nivartanas of land at a cost of thirty 
gadjdnaSy intended to pay for popular lectures by dchdtyas and the pujd in the 
temple, as well as the materials needed for it. 

Jainism had a considerable vogue and was much respected. Ravilfirtti, who 
built a stone temple to Jina at Ahiole, claims to have enlisted the*narticular 
favour of Pulake^in II for his enterprise and thus made the temple yic abode 
of all excellence (hhavanam mahimndni). The temple that KunkumadevI 
caused to be built at Gudigere has already been mentioned. Kaliyaihma, the 
Jaina headman of Jebulageri, built a chediya at Annigere in the reign of 
Kirtti-varman II ; and Kondisulara-Kuppa, alias Kirtti-varman gosai^ erected 
a statue in front of the temple; the prabhundma (named after the suzerain) of 
the Jaina ascetic is worth noting.- Other evidence proving the flourishing con- 
dition of Jainism which is found in the inscriptions need not be detailed here, 
though some of it will be noticed in the sketch that follows of the literature 
of the period. 

Literature: Sanskrit 

Sanskrit literature was being studied and cultivated in its various branches. 
The proficiency of the princes of the royal family and of the numerous 
scholars patronized by them in Vurdm^ Sdstra^ and so on has been noticed 
above. The inscriptions bear evidence of the strong influence of the classics 
on the literary and epigraphical compositions of the time. The Mahakuta 
pillar inscription of Mangalesa is a landmark in literary development since 
it shows that by about a.d. 6oo the florid prose writing which is generally 
associated with the great Bana, the court-poet of Harshavardhana of Northern 
India, had reached an advanced development in the south, for the inscription 
borrows freely striking terms and phrases from the Artkasdstra^ the Rdwdyami, 
and the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa. The Jaina poet Ravikirtti, the author of the 
Aihole prasasti of Pulakesin II, modelled his composition consciously, as 
Kielhorn has demonstrated, on the digvijaya of Raghu as described by 
Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa^ and claims at the end of the inscription that by 
composing it he has attained a fame equal to that of Kalidasa and Bharavi. 
Though this is an extravagant claim, the composition is not devoid of literary 
merit and makes skilful use of several metres. The Ganga king Durvinita, 
father-in-law and feudatory of Pulakesin II, is said to have composed a work 
on Sanskrit grammer, the ^abdavatdra^ and commented on that literary freak, 

* JBBRAS, xvi, 233-5. * Ely xxi, 204. 
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the fifteenth canto of the Kirdtdrjumya of Bharavi;® he seems also to have been 
the author of the earliest Sanskrit version, no longer extant, of the Brhat- 
Kathd of Gunadhya. Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Chandraditya, may well 
be identical, as P. V. Kane has suggested, with the poetess Vijayahka or 
Vijjika who claims to have been well beloved by the king of Karnata 
{Karndtardjapriyd) and accuses the poet Dandin of having described Saras- 
vati, the goddess of learning, as all white, in ignorance of her true colour, 
dark like the petal of the blue lotus; the few verses attributed to her in the 
anthologies go far to justify the high praise bestowed on her by Rajafckhara, 
an eminent literary critic of the tenth century a.d., who says Aat after Kali- 
dasa, the Karnata poetess of the name of Vijaya takes rank as the abode of the 
Vaidarbhl style of writing.^ The two Arya verses of Achalada on the triumph 
of the Bharata school of ndtya (dance) must also be noted here, both for their 
literary quality and for their reference to a forgotten chapter in the history of 
the art and literature of the dance. The Jaina grammarian and divine, 
Pujyapada, the author of Jainendravjdkaraitay a work on Sanskrit grammar, 
figures as the teacher of Niravadya-Udayadcvapandita, who received the 
grant of a village from Vijayaditya when he was camping at Raktapura 
(LakshmeSvar) in S. 65 1 (a.d. 729).^ Another famous Jaina writer in Sanskrit 
was Somadevasuri who flourished more than two centuries later, was 
patronized by the Chalukyas of Vemulavada, and was the author of the 
Yasastilaka-campUy a romantic tale into which the author weaves much 
salutary moral instruction and propaganda against animal sacrifice and in 
favour of the tenets of Jainism ; his second work, Nttivdkydmrtay is much more 
interesting to the student of Indian political literature as it is really an 
Arthasdsira suffused with the dharmic point of view. Somadeva’s vast learn- 
ing and his great merits as a stylist are evident in every page of both his 
works.'^ 


Kannada 

Of the literature in the language of the people, Kannada, very little has 
survived except a few names from these early times, though evidence is not 
lacking that there must have been a considerable volume of prose and poetic 
works which had come into existence before Nripatunga, the Rashtrakuta 
king, composed his Kavirdjatndrgay the earliest extant work on rhetoric in 
Kannada. The Durvinita mentioned in this work as one of the best writers of 
Kannada prose may well have been the Ganga contemporary and father-in- 
law of Pulake^in II ; if this was so, Durvinita must be considered to have been 

* Keith’s doubts on this matter {His. of Skt. Lifer., p. xvii) are misplaced except in so far as they 
concern the evidence of the Avanttsundarikafha and its Sara. 

* Kane’s ed. Saht^adarpana (1923), pp. xl-xli; and V. Raghavan, Samkrtt and Prakni Poetesses, 
QJMS, XXXV. 

’ DKD, p. 373; Rice, Kan. Lsf., pp. 26-27. 

^ Keith, His. of SAf. Lifer., pp. 335-6 and 463-4. 
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equally proficient in Kannada and in Sanskrit. Another celebrated writer 
was Srivardhadeva, also called Tumbuluracharya from the place of his 
birth; he is known to have written an extensive work (96,000 verses) called 
Chuddmani in the form of a commentary on the Tattvdrtha-mahdsdstra, This 
work is no longer extant though the great Kannada grammarian Bhatta- 
kalanka (a.d. 1604) knew the book and referred to it as the greatest work in 
the language.* Syamakundacharya, who is mentioned by later writers as an 
author in the Prakrit, Sanskrit, and Karnata languages, also flourished about 
the same time as Tumbuluracharya or perhaps a htde later {c, a.d. 650). 

Pampa, who says that his ancestors came from Vengi, was himsqlf born in 
A.D. 902 and flourished at the court of Arikesari II of Vemulavadal He com- 
posed two great poems in a single year at the comparatively early age of 
thirty-two; they are justly celebrated as among the greatest cll^ssics of 
Kannada literature. His Adi-purdna narrates the life story of the firsti tirtham- 
kora according to the Jaina tradition; the other work, Vikramdrjund Vijaya^ 
contains the author’s own version of a section of the Mahdbhdrata story, 
and is on that account often called Pampa-bhdra/a; in it the poet makes Arjuna 
the hero and identifies his patron Arikesari with Arjuna, which gives him the 
occasion for introducing at several points many interesting details of con- 
temporary secular history. Critics have hailed Pampa unanimously as the 
most eminent among Kanarese poets. 


* Rice, op. cit., p. 27. 
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THE RASHTRAKCTA DYNASTY 

• • 

T he term Rashtrakuta, the surname of the new dynasty which sup- 
planted the Ch^ukyas, has no ethnic or tribal significance. Just as in 
the medieval period the terms De^mukhs and Desa’is denoted officers 
in charge of Desas or districts, so also the term Rashtrakutas designated 
officers in charge of territorial divisions called rdshtras^ into which kingdoms 
used formerly to be divided. The officer in the administrative charge of a 
grama (village) was called a gramakuta (village headman); similarly one in 
charge of a rdshira was called a rashtrakuta. Other variations of this term like 
rashtriya in Sanskrit and rathika in Prakrit occur in earlier inscriptions. Both 
rashtrakutas and gramakutas figure among the officers exhorted not to dis- 
turb the peaceful enjoyment of the land grants given in the Deccan charters 
of the seventh and the eighth centuries a.d. Nay, we find them in a grant of 
Dantidurga himself, the founder of the Rashtrakuta dynasty, who, himself a 
rashtrakuta, is seen exhorting other rashtrakutas not to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the grant given by him in a.d. 742.’ 

The dimensions of a rdshtra^ which was in charge of a rashtrakuta, varied 
with the different centuries and dynasties. In the Mauryan period the rashtriya 
was a provincial viceroy in charge of a big province like Gujarat or Kathia- 
war. During the early centuries of the Christian era, the rathikas and mahara- 
thikas, corresponding to later rashtrakutas, are seen ruling over much smaller 
territorial units in Maharashtra and Berar; their jurisdiction did not extend 
over more than two or three districts of our modern times. Sometimes they 
used even to be in charge of the subdivisions of a district. These officers were 
always subordinate to the central government; but when the latter became 
weak, they used to assume an independent or semi-independent status and to 
found small feudatory families. 

During the sixth and the seventh centuries we come across several such 
feudatory families ruling in the different parts of the Deccan. Abhimanyu of 
Manyapura in the Hoshangabad District was one such ruler; we have seen 
that he was ruling in the first half of the sixth century a.d. and that he had 
then recently assumed the surname of Rashtrakuta. About the subsequent 
fortunes of his family history at present knows nothing. In the heart of the 
kingdom of the Chalukyas of Badami there existed at this time certain 
feudatory Rashtrakuta families. The Sendraka family of the southern 
Maratha country^ which was closely related to the Chalukyas, was on terms of 
the closest friendship with a Rashtrakuta family ruling in its neighbourhood 

* E/, XXV, 25. 
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about the middle of the seventh century a.d.^ The Rashtrakutas who later 
ousted the Chalukyas were not, however, connected with either of these 
families. They originally belonged to Lattalura, modern Latur, a small town 
in the Osmanabad District of Hyderabad State. Lattalura was situated in the 
Canarese-speaking area and Canarese was the mother tongue of this family. 
Durggaraja, Govindaraja, and Svamikaraja, who flourished from c, a.d. 570 
to 630, were mere district officers under the early Chajukyas of Badami. 
Nannaraja, the son of Svamikaraja, was an able and ambitious person. He 
migrated to Berar, distinguished himself on the battlefield, and won feuda- 
tory status for his family in c, a.d. 640, probably from Pulakesin II. He carved 
out for himself a small principality in Berar, of which Achalapura, the 
modern Elichpur, was most probably the capital. Elichpur is only\22 5 miles 
from Latur, the original home of the family. In the course of Indian history 
we often find ambitious soldiers leaving their homes and migrating 'to far-off 
provinces to seek their fortunes. Scions of the early Chalukya families left 
Badami and went to far-off Gujarat and Andhradesa in order to found new 
ruling families. The Senas left Karnatak and went to distant Bengal and 
founded a dynasty there. Several Maratha families left their homes in 
Maharashtra and went to distant Tanjore, Indore, and Gwalior, where they 
were able to carve out new kingdoms. We need not then be surprised to find 
Nannaraja leaving his home in the northern Karnatak when an opportunity 
occurred of founding a small principality in Berar. 

At the time of the rise of Dantidurga the family had domiciled itself in 
Maharashtra for four generations. Dantidurga had become a Maharashtrian 
by c. A.D. 750; for we find him proudly stating in his records how he had 
routed out the Karnataka armies of the Chalukya emperor Kirttivarman II.^ 
When, however, the Karnatak country was annexed to the Rashtrakuta 
empire in c. a.d. 760 and the capital was shifted to Malkhed, which was 
situated in that province, the Rashtrakuta emperors once more assumed the 
Karnatak culture and way of life. Their sign manuals begin to appear in the 
Canarese script and one of them, Amoghavarsha I, wrote a work in Canarese 
wherein he shows his bias for the chaste Kannada language then current 
between Muduvolal and Kupanagar. 

Let us revert to the history of Nannaraja. Since he was the first to win 
feudatory status, we may describe him as thc' founder of the family. He 
selected the eagle as the insignia of the family and his choice in this respect 
was respected and accepted by his successors. His rule may be presumed to 
have extended from c, a.d. 630 to 650. Nannaraja was succeeded by Dantivar- 
man, who was cither his son or his nephew. He ruled from c. a.d. 650 to 665. 
The description of his exploits given in charters issued more than eighty 
years later is merely conventional. We are told, for instance, how travellers 
used to be saddened to see beautiful paintings on the desolate walls of the 

* El, xxi, 289. * lA, xi, 1 12. 
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deserted palaces of his enemies. As no specific enemies are mentioned, such 
conventional descriptions do not help us much. 

Indra Prichchhakaraja and Govindaraja, the son and grandson of Danti- 
varman, ruled from c. a.d. 665 to 700. We know nothing of their achieve- 
ments. Govinda was a Saivite, for we are told that he bowed his head before 
no deity other than Siva. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar has identified him with 
Govinda, who had attacked Pulakesin II from the north of the Bhima, but 
this view is untenable. Govinda the opponent of Pulakesin II flourished 
from c. A.D. 610 to 630; Govinda the son of Prichchhakaraja ruled seventy 
years later. 

Govinda I was succeeded by his son Karkkaraja, who ruled from c, a.d. 700 
to 71 5 . He was a Vaishnava in his religious beliefs. Later court panegyrists tell 
us how the mere mention of his name would cause tears and bracelets to fall 
from the eyes and the wrists of the wives of his enemies; such general praise, 
however, does not enable us to reconstruct the history of his times. No incidents 
of his reign are in fact known to us in the records that we have at present. 

Karkka had four sons, Indra, Dhruva,' Krishna, and Nannaraja, whose 
relative seniority was probably in the above order. Among these brothers 
Indra was the most ambitious. He ruled from c. a.d. 715 to 755. With the 
help of his brothers he extended his principality northwards, and it soon 
began to include the majority of the Marathi-speaking districts of Madhya 
Pradesh. Of course he continued to be a feudatory of the contemporary 
Chalukya emperor Vijayaditya (a.d. 697-733), but we should remember that 
suzerains in ancient India did not usually object to the extension of the 
territory or the sphere of influence of their feudatories, if such extension was 
not dangerous to themselves and was done at the expense of third parties not 
under their own protection. 

In order to understand properly the incidents in the career of Indra 1 it is 
necessary first to take a bird’s-eye view of contemporary political conditions. 
The Chalukya empire lay to the south of the growing kingdom of Indra; its 
emperor Vijayaditya was his feudal lord. To the west lay the principality of 
the Gujarat Chalukyas with its capital at Naosari in the Surat District, and 
the kingdom of the Gurjaras with its capital at Nandipurl or Nandod, 
about 28 miles north-east of Bhroach. Both these kingdoms were smaller in 
extent and resources than the growing kingdom of Indra. The Ch^ukya king 
Mahgalaraja Vinayaditya was ruling at Naosari from r. a.d. 700 to 732. The 
Gurjara king Jayabhata III was on the Nandipuri throne during almost 
exactly the same period {c. a.d. 700-35). Indra’s contemporary at Valabhi 
was Siladitya V (c, a.d. 710-40); the districts of Kaira and Panchmahal in 
Northern Gujarat were under his control. 

‘ That Dhruva was a son of Karkka is based upon the very probable assumption that Karkha II 
of the Antroli Chharoli plates issued in a.d. 757 was his great-grandson, as suggested by Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indtaji. 
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Only one specific incident in the career of Indra I is known, and that is his 
wedding by the Rdkshasa form of marriage with a Chajukya princess named 
Bhavanaga at Kaira in Northern Gujarat, after defeating her father. Un- 
fortunately we do not know who the father of this Bhavanaga was. Most prob- 
ably he may have been the Chalukya feudatory Mahgalaraja Vinayaditj^ or 
his younger brother PulakeSin. The small Chalukya kingdom did not extend 
beyond the TaptI, and between it and Kaira, where this incident took place, 
lay the Gurjara principality of Nandipurl. Why then the marriage of Bhava- 
naga should have been arranged at Kaira, which lay in the Maitraka kingdom 
of Valabhi, we do not know. A possible reason may be that the bridegroom 
elect was a Valabhi prince. Some kind of formal Svayamvara 'had been 
settled to be celebrated at Kaira in a pandal specially erected for the\ purpose. 
It seems that though not himself the bridegroom elect, Indra attended this 
Svayamvara and carried away the bride against the wishes of her father. This 
must have strained the relations between Mahgalaraja, the Chalukya king of 
Gujarat, and Indra, the audacious bridegroom. Hindu marriages are, how- 
ever, indissoluble, and Mahgalaraja may have soon become reconciled with 
his son-in-law. The occurrence of this marriage may be placed in c. a.d. 715. 

This Rdkshasa marriage of Indra would seem to show that by c. a . d . 71 5 
he had already become powerful enough to challenge the power of the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat and the Maitrakas of Valabhi. His success in this affair 
must have added to his prestige and reputation and implanted in his mind the 
seeds of greater ambition. How it enabled him to extend his kingdom north- 
wards so as to include most of the Marathi-speaking districts of Madhya 
Pradesh has already been shown above. 



II 

THE RULERS OF THE DYNASTY 

Dantidurga 

( c . A.D. 755 - 55 ) 

T he precise date of the accession of Dantidurga, the founder of the 
Rashtrakuta empire, is not known, but since he had already distin- 
guished himself considerably by a.d. 742, we may safely place the 
beginning of his reign in a.d. 735. He was a youth of barely twenty years at 
the time of his accession; his uncles Krishna, Dhruva, and Nanna were 
probably older than he was, but they did not oppose his succession to the 
throne. 

To understand properly the career of Dantidurga, we must survey the 
political situation during the fourth decade of the eighth century a.d. In 
Gujarat and Kathiawar a new development took place at this time, which 
seriously crippled the powers of the small states which then occupied the 
country. J unaid, the Arab governor of Sindh, sent about this time a number 
of expeditions to Kachchha, Kathiawar, and Gujarat, the conflict with which 
seriously strained the resources of the kings of Valabhi, Nandipuri, and 
Naosarl. As the Maitraka kingdom lay right across the path of the Arab in- 
vasions, its ruler Siladitya V had to bear the brunt of the Arab attacks. He 
was, however, helped by the Gurjara king Jayabhata III, who proudly states 
in one of his grants dated a.d. 734 that he had quenched the fire of distress 
caused at Valabhi by the Arab invasion.* The Gurjaras and the Maitrakas were, 
however, not able to stem the tide of the Arab incursions for very long, since 
the Arab army had defeated them both and penetrated to Naosari by c, 
A.D. 736. A sanguinary battle was fought near this place and the Gujarat 
Chalukya king Pulake^in Janasraya defeated the invading army with great 
loss, though it came with the prestige of victories won against the Saindhava, 
Maitraka, and Gurjara kings. This victory of Pulakesin was a memorable 
one and his feudal lord Vikramaditya II recognized his signal services by 
honouring him with four new titles, the ornament of the Chajukya family 
{Chdlukyakuldlankdra)^ the lord of the earth {Prithivtvallabha\ the asylum of the 
people {Avanijahdiraya)^ and the repeller of the unrepelled.* 

This successful repulsion of the Arab invasion by Pulakesin took place 
sometime in a.d. 736 or 737. At this time Dantidurga had just ascended his 
ancestral throne. The Naosari plates, being issued by Pulakesin, naturally 
give the entire credit of the victory over the Arabs to the Chajukya ruler; but 

* £/, xxiii, 154. * Bombay Gazetteer^ I, i, p. 109. 
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it is probable that Dantidurga, who was his eastern neighbour and co- 
feudatory, may have co-operated with him at the orders of his feudal lord 
Vikramaditya 11 . This is a mere conjecture at present,* but it receives some 
support from the new title Prithivivallabha, which Dantidurga is seen to 
arrogate to himself in his Ellora plates of a.d. 742. In this record his predeces- 
sors are given the usual feudatory titles Samadhigatapanchamahasabda and 
Samantadhipatiy but Dantidurga himself takes the additional epithets of 
Prithwivallabha and Khadgavaloka. It seems clear that some fresh exploits must 
have been performed by him to justify these new titles. We have already 
seen above how Pulakesin, the Gujarat Chalukya feudatory, had been given 
four new titles by his feudal lord to mark his appreciation of his achievement 
in repelling the Arab invasion. Is it not possible then that the new titles of 
Dantidurga, Prithivivallahha and Khadgdvalokay may also have been Conferred 
upon him by the same authority for meritorious services in this sapie con- 
nexion? Whatever may be the causes of the new titles which he then assumed, 
the Ellora plates of Dantidurga do now make it quite clear that he had 
distinguished himself on the battlefield before a.d. 742; this victory may also 
have resulted in some extension of the boundaries of his kingdom. 

During the course of his career, Dantidurga is known to have defeated 
the rulers of Kanchi, Kalinga, Srisaila, Kosala, Malwa, Lata, and possibly 
Sindha, besides overthrowing the power of the imperial Chalukyas. It is, 
however, not easy to arrange these achievements chronologically: accord- 
ingly the following reconstruction of his history is still tentative. 

It seems that Dantidurga continued to be a loyal feudatorj’ of the Ch^ukyas 
down to the deathof Vikramaditya II in a.d. 747. The Chalukya crown prince 
Kirttivarman had undertaken an expedition to Kanchi in c, a.d. 745, in the 
course of which it is claimed that he once more defeated the Pallava king. 
Dantidurga accompanied him during this expedition with his own battalions 
and shared the credit of the victory.* On his return he took part in the attack 
on the king of Srisaila then ruling in the Kurnool District.^ 

The varied and valuable military experience which Dantidurga had 
acquired in the course of his expeditions in the south and north and the 

* If the reading Sandubhupadhipam in the Ellora Da^avatara inscription is to be corrected to 
Sindhu, this conjecture will receive additional support. 

* The claim made in the Rashtrakuta records that Dantidurga had defeated the kings of Kanchi 
and ^riSaila can be accepted as true only if we assume that he had participated in the wars of his 
feudal lord against these kings. Even after he had openly rebelled against the Chalukyas and annexed 
the whole of Maharashtra by c. a.d. 75 3 the entire Karnatak lay under the effective sway of Kirttivar- 
man II, down to at least a.d. 757, when we find him encamped on the Bhima river. It does not 
seem that Dantidurga lived up to even a.d. 737. It was his successor Krishna who completed the 
overthrow of the Chajukyas and annexed the whole of the Karnatak. It was therefore impossible 
for Dantidurga to attack Kanchi subsequent to his open revolt against Kirttivarman II, when his 
armies lay across the latter’s path to KSnehi. Hence the statement in the text that he must have 
accompanied the expeditionary force of Kirttivarman which marched against K^chi. There are 
numerous instances in ancient Indian history of feudatories claiming for themselves victories 
which they had actually won only in co-opetation with their feudal lords. 
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victories which he had won in the course of these, either alone or in co- 
operation with others, naturally aroused imperial ambitions in his mind. His 
Chalukya descent through his mother must also have served as a contribu- 
tory cause of such ambitions. Soon after his return from Kanchi in c. a.d. 744 
he decided to launch upon a career of conquest on his own account with an 
eventual view to winning imperial status for his family. The death of the 
Chalukya emperor in a.d. 747 helped his plans, since it removed an ex- 
perienced ruler from the Badami throne. 

Dantidurga was as clever at diplomacy as he was successful on the battle- 
field; he therefore thought out a plan of expansion which would raise mini- 
mum opposition from his feudal lord. The Karnatak was the stronghold of 
the Chalukya power and the patrimony of Dantidurga lay in Berar and 
western Madhya Pradesh. He therefore decided to extend his kingdom 
towards the east and west so as to excite the least possible apprehension in 
the mind of the Chalukya emperr)r. The Gurjara kingdom of Nandipuri and 
the Chalukya principality of Naosari had been exhausted by the Arab in- 
vasion. Dantidurga first attacked these, defeated their kings, and annexed 
their territories.* In this venture he received valuable help from his cousin 
Govinda (son of Dhruva), and he allotted Southern Gujarat to him in 
recognition of his services. The kingdom of Nandipuri was incorporated in 
his dominions by Dantidurga; one of his charters describes how his elephants 
enjoyed a bath in the Mahi river of that region. 

After annexing Central Gujarat, Dantidurga turned eastv^ards and invaded 
Malwa. This province was under the rule of the Gurjara Pratiharas and there 
was a feud going on at this time between $iluka and Devaraja, who belonged 
respectively to its two branches. Taking advantage of this fact Dantidurga 
marched on Ujjain and brought it under his sway. He signalized his victory 
by celebrating the Hiranyagarbhaddna ritual at this place; on this occasion the 
Gurjara Pratihara king, who had been recently defeated, appeared as his 
door-keeper. The invasion of Malwa was of the nature of a raid. Dantidurga 
did not annex it but was content merely to bring it under his sphere of 
influence. 

From Malwa Dantidurga returned to Berar and thence he marched to the 
Mahakosala or Chhattisgarh division of Madhya Pradesh. His Samangad 
plates describe how his elephants enjoyed baths both in the Mahi and in the 
Mahanadi. Who was the king defeated or encountered by Dantidurga in 
Kosala we do not know. On his way back he seems to have defeated some 
local rulers in Kalihga. 

By the military and diplomatic activities recounted above Dantidurga had 
succeeded in bringing the whole of Madhya Pradesh and the Central and 
Southern Gujarat under his rule or sphere of influence. With the exception of 

‘ No successors of the Chalukya king Pulakeiin and the Gurjara king Dadda 111 are known. 
Their last known dates are 738 and 734 respectively. 
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Southern Gujarat most of the districts annexed had not belonged to the 
Chalukya emperor, the feudal lord of Dantidurga. When the power and 
resources of Dantidurga became so extensive, Kirttivarman II could, 
however, no longer neglect him; a conflict between the two had become 
inevitable. 

The immediate cause of the war between Dantidurga and Kirttivarman II 
must have been an effort made by the latter to reinstate the Gujarat family at 
Naosarl. Grown confident through his numerous victories, Dantidurga 
refused to vacate Southern Gujarat and declared a war against the Chalukya 
emperor. Where the armies of the two combatants met in convict is not 
definitely known, but most probably it was somewhere in centril Mahara- 
shtra. Dantidurga emerged as victor in the encounter; his succes^ seems to 
have been due to a stratagem, for his court poet tells us that he overthrew 
the Karnatka army of Kirttivarman II by a mere frown of his browi^ without 
any effort being made or without any weapons being raised or use4* 

This victory of Dantidurga no doubt did not entirely break the Chajukya 
power, but it made him the master of Maharashtra. We find him donating a 
village in the Satara District in a.d. 754. Kirttivarman, however, continued 
to rule the whole of the Karnatak, and in September a.d. 757 we find him 
encamped on the Bhima with his victorious army. After his initial victory 
Dantidurga was planning to break the Chalukya power completely by giving 
battle again to Kirttivarman, but it seems that death cut short his career and 
the project could not be carried out. The precise date of the death of Danti- 
durga is not yet known, but it may be tentatively placed in a.d. 756. He was 
then probably not more than thirty-seven or thirty-eight; for one record says 
expressly that he died young, ‘probably owing to the pressing requests of the 
heavenly damsels’. 

Unfortunately we have not yet got enough material to reconstruct the 
career of Dantidurga accurately in all its details ; but such information as we 
possess seems to indicate that, like most of the founders of new dynasties, he 
was an able general, a clever diplomat, and a great administrator. He was 
quick to realize that the Chalukya power had been weakened by its incessant 
struggles with the Pallavas and by the recent invasions of the Arabs. He, 
however, continued to co-operate with his feudal lords as long as it was in 
his interest to do so. His participation in the campaign against the Pallavas 
and Arabs gave him valuable military experience and also made him ac- 
quainted in detail with the weak and strong points of the Chalukyas. When 
Vikramaditya II died, he at once began his career of conquest and expansion, 
but took care to see that the vested interests of the Chalukyas were not 
affected much at first. It was only when his resources were considerably 
increased by the annexation of Gujarat and most of the districts in central and 
western Madhya Pradesh that he openly challenged the Chalukyas and 
managed to win a decisive victory over them without much loss to himself. 
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Unfortunately he did not live long enough to complete the overthrow of the 
Chalukyas, but there is no doubt that he had done the major part of the work. 
As his successors were his collateral relatives rather than his immediate 
descendants, his name is sometimes omitted in the dynastic genealogies of 
later times, which therefore naturally give the entire credit of the overthrow 
of the Chalukyas to his uncle Krishna I who succeeded him. But the official 
charters of the same Krishna describe in glowing terms the achievements of 
his predecessor Dantidurga and give him the entire credit for the annihila- 
tion of the Chalukya power, not claiming any of this credit for Krishna 
himself. There can therefore be no doubt that Dantidurga was the real 
founder of the Rashtrakuta empire and that Krishna I only completed his 
work. 

Dantidurga was a pious Hindu and we find him giving several villages to 
charitable foundations at the request of his mother. He believed also in the 
orthodox religious rituals and carried them out punctiliously. He loved 
his subjects and worked for their welfare. 

It was only in the reign of Amoghavarsha I (a.d. 814-80) that Manyakheta, 
the modern Malkhed in Hyderabad State, became the capital of the Rashtra- 
kuta empire. What then was the earlier capital? We cannot yet answer this 
question satisfactorily. Achalapura or Elichpur in Berar was most probably 
the capital in the days of Karkka and Indra. When the whole of Mahara- 
shtra was annexed by Dantidurga, the capital may have been shifted to a more 
central place somewhere near modern Ellora in Hyderabad State. The most 
detailed eulogy of Dantidurga is engraved on the rock-wall of Cave XV 
{pas-dvatdra) at Ellora. His earliest copper-plate charter was issued when he 
was staying at this place; the grant was given after the king had taken a bath 
in the holy Guhe^vara tirtha of the locality. Krishna I also selected a rock at 
Ellora for the excavation of the most beautiful monument left behind them 
by the Rashtrakutas. Is it not then likely that during the reigns of Dantidurga 
and Krishna I the Rashtrakuta capital may have been shifted to a place in the 
vicinity of Ellora, which was undoubtedly more centrally situated with refer- 
ence to the growing empire? Just above the Ellora plateau there are remains 
of a town and a tank at a place called Sooloobhunjan. I think that this may 
have been the Rashtrakuta capital until as late as c. a.d. 790. 

In the reign of Govinda III the capital seems to have been shifted to a new 
place named Mayurakhindi from which five of his charters are seen to be 
issued. The identification of this place is, however, a matter of uncertainty. 
We are much tempted to make it the same as the modern fort of Morkhand 
in the Nasik District; but at this time Nasik was the seat of a provincial vice- 
royalty, where Dhruva, the younger brother of Govinda II, was ruling 
before he rebelled against his brother. Morkhand, which is close to Nasik, is 
thus not likely to have been the imperial capital. It has been recently sug- 
gested that Markandl on the Wainganga, about 50 miles south-east of 


s 
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Chanda, should be identified with Mayurakhindi.* There is an obvious 
phonetic resemblance between the two names ; there are also some medieval 
relics at Markandi. But the place is almost on the north-eastern border of the 
Rashtrakuta empire and could not have proved a convenient situation for 
the capital. It is also possible that Lattalura, the original home of the Rashtra- 
kuta family, or Paithan, the old Satavahana capital, may have been capitals 
at some time. As it is, we have to admit that we cannot at present satisfactorily 
solve the question of the site of the pre-Malkhed capital of the Rashtrakutas ; 
the matter will only be cleared up by further discoveries or field explorations. 


Krishna I 

( C . A.D. 756-72) 

Krishna 1 probably succeeded his nephew Dantidurga in a.d. 756. The 
latter died relatively young without leaving any issue behind. Krishna I had 
probably co-operated with his ambitious nephew in founding the Rashtrakuta 
power; Dantidurga therefore may have arranged that his uncle should suc- 
ceed him. At the time of accession Krishna took the titles of ^uhhatunga 
(conspicuous in good fortune) and Akdiavarsha (rainer of desires and favours 
even when unexpected). 

Soon after his accession Krishna had to deal with the conflicting ambi- 
tions of a relative in order to ensure the prosperity of his house. This relative 
was most probably his grand-nephew Karkka II, who was ruling in Southern 
Gujarat and had begun to assume imperial titles as early as a.d. 757.^ Krishna 
defeated him without any difficulty and appointed his own officers to ad- 
minister Gujarat under his direct supervision. 

Krishna had a number of other brothers and cousins who co-operated 
loyally with him and were rewarded with suitably responsible posts. His 
younger brother Nanna Gunavaloka was put in charge of the Aurangabad 
District; when he died he was succeeded there by his son ^ahkaragana, who 
ruled as a feudatory of Krishna’s son Dhruva. Manavaloka Ratnavarsha 
Vijayaditya, another cousin of his, was serving as a responsible officer in the 
imperial army during its campaigns against Vehgi. 

Soon after putting down the revolt of Karkka, Krishna proceeded to 
complete the overthrow of the Chalukya emperor Kirttivarman II. Taking 
advantage of the death of Dantidurga and the revolt of Karkka, the Chalu- 

* £ 7 , xxili, 12-13. 

* JBBRASy xvi, 106 ff. Probably Rahappa was another name of Karkka. At one time it was 
believed that the vicious relative ousted by Krishna was Dantidurga himself. This view is utterly 
untenable; for coppcr-platc charters issued under Krishna’s orders describe Dantidurga in the most 
exaggerated terms of glorification and pay the highest compliments to his achievements, hi, 
275; xiv, 121. 
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kyan king had reorganized his forces and advanced northwards through the 
Sholapur District to meet the expected invasion by Krishna. We find him 
encamped with his ‘victorious’ army somewhere on the bank of the Bhima in 
September, a.d. 75 7.^ Soon after this date Krishna succeeded in inflicting a 
crushing defeat on KIrttivarman, who seems to have died together with his 
sons in this sanguinary battle. The Ch^ukya power was once for all com- 
pletely overthrown. The statement in the Rashtrakuta records that ‘Krishna 
churned out and obtained the Goddess of Royal Glory from the ocean of 
the Chajukya army’ is confirmed by the admission in the records of the later 
Chalukyas that the glory of the Chalukya family set with Kirttivarman.^ As 
a result of this decisive battle, the whole of the northern Karnatak passed 
under the sway of the Rashtrakutas and their claim to the imperial dignity 
and status was universally recognized in the Deccan from c, a.d. 760. 

After spending a few years in consolidating his gains, Krishna made his 
position in Maharashtra and the Karnatak secure by conquering and annexing 
Konkan. The province was entrusted for its administration to Sanaphulla, who 
became the founder of the feudatory Silahara family, which continued to be 
very loyal and devoted to the Rashtrakutas down to and even after their 
downfall in a.d. 975. 

Krishna was an ambitious ruler and the mastery of the old Chajukya king- 
dom did not satisfy him. He was in search of more territory to conquer and 
eventually decided to effect further expansion southwards by attacking Ganga- 
wadl (roughly equal to the modern Mysore), which was then under the 
sway of its old ruler Sripurusha. The Rashtrakuta invasion met with stiff 
opposition, for the Gangas fought hard and made heavy sacrifices to preserve 
their independence. Even scholars like Srirevaman exchanged their pens for 
swords and died fighting for their king and country. Prince Siyagall, one of 
the younger sons of Sripurusha, was in charge of the defences of the kingdom. 
He won a few preliminary victories, but was eventually overwhelmed by 
Krishna, who marched to and occupied the Gahga capital, Manyapura, i.e. 
Manne in the Bangalore District. As a thanksgiving for his brilliant success, 
Krishna established a number of charitable foundations from the wealth of 
the enemy capital ; a copper-plate set recording one of these grants has been 
discovered. 

Krishna did not annex the entire Gangawadl. He permitted Sripurusha to 
rule as a feudatory over a smaller kingdom and returned home in a.d. 769. 
Soon after this date he installed his eldest son Govinda as the heir-apparent. 

The crown prince signalized the assumption of his office by launching an 
invasion of the kingdom of Vengi. A war between the Chalukyas of Vehgi 
and the Rashtrakutas had by this time become inevitable. The Vengi rulers 
were a branch of the Chalukyas of BadamI, who had been supplanted by the 
Rashtrakutas. They were therefore anxious to avenge the overthrow of the 
* lA, viii, 26. ^ IKd. 12. 
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Badami house. Krishna also felt that his empire could not be regarded as 
firmly established until the Chalukyas of Vehgi should be convinced that 
they could not defeat him. A war between the two powers broke out in c. a.d. 
768. The Rashtrakuta forces were led by the crown prince Govinda, who was 
a great cavalry leader. They were completely successful in overwhelming the 
Chalukya forces; ‘the Great Boar (the emblem on the Chalukya banner) ran 
like a deer’, says a Rashtrakuta court poet. In June, a.d. 769, the Rashtrakuta 
army was encamped at the confluence of the Krishna and the Musi about a 
hundred miles south-east of Hyderabad. Vehgi, the Chalukya capital, was 
only a hundred miles away from this place, and the crown prince could have 
easily occupied it. But the Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana IV cajJitulated and 
conciliated the victor by surrendering some territory and paying an in- 
demnity. Later on this treaty was cemented by a marriage alliance when 
Silabhattarika, a daughter of Vishnuvardhana, was married to Printe Dhruva, 
a younger brother of the Rashtrakuta crown prince. As a result of this victory 
the whole of the modern Hyderabad State passed under the Rashtrakuta 
sway with the exception of the small territory lying to the east of an imaginary 
line joining Chanda to the confluence of the Krishna and the Musi. 

Krishna died in c, a.d. 773 after a reign of about fifteen years. He was an 
able ruler and a skilful general and more than doubled the kingdom he had 
inherited by annexing the major parts of the modern states of Mysore and 
Hyderabad. By inflicting signal defeats on the Gahgas and the Chalukyas, he 
secured for his house a dominating position over the whole of the Deccan, 
a position which no power to the south of the Vindhyas could think of 
challenging. He thus paved the way for his successors to participate in the 
politics of Northern India also, and thus to secure a position of dominance 
for his house over the whole of the Indian sub-continent. 

Krishna was great not only as a conqueror but also as a builder. He was 
a devout Hindu and spent money not only in charity to Brahmans but also 
in building grand and beautiful temples. The magnificent rock-cut mono- 
lithic temple at Ellora, which has been justly described as a unique monu- 
ment, was excavated by his orders at a lavish cost. When the construction of 
the temple was complete, he personally attended its consecration ceremony 
and gave costly ornaments for the image and extensive endowments to the 
temple establishment. Though now known as Kailasa, originally it was 
named after its builder Krishna and known as Krishnesvara or Kannesvara 
temple. The architectural and sculptural beauties and peculiarities of the 
temple are described in detail in Chapter XI, dealing with the Fine Arts ; we 
may, however, include here some account of how the temple appeared to 
contemporaries. The architect of the temple, says a poet of the time, was 
struck with astonishment when he saw the beauty and grandeur of the com- 
pleted monument and exclaimed, ‘Oh, how was it that I built it?’ The poet 
further had no doubt that the gods, seeing the temple from their celestial 
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planes, were xmdcr the impression that it was a self-evolved structure which 
had arisen spontaneously; how could man-made sculpture and architecture 
possess such superhuman beauty? Every visitor to Ellora confirms this 
compliment paid by a contemporary poet to the master architect of the temple. 
His humility and self-effacement, however, were so great that he has not left 
as much as his mere name inscribed anywhere on the temple walls. 

Govinda II 

(f. A.D. 773-80) 

Krishna was succeeded by his eldest son Govinda in c. a.d. 773. At the time 
of his accession he assumed the titles of l?rahhutavarsha (profuse rainer of 
favours and blessings) and Vikramdvaloka or 'Pratdpdvaloka (one whose look 
inspires courage). 

Govinda’s achievements in the war against Vehgi have already been 
described. During his short reign he once relieved Govardhana in the 
Nasik District and later defeated a king named Parijata. But why Govardhana 
had to be relieved, and who King Parijata was and where he was ruling, are 
not yet known. 

The greater part of the short reign of Govinda was spent in a struggle for 
the throne which soon arose between him and his younger brother Dhruva. 
The latter was ruling as a loyal governor in Nasik and the Khandesh at the 
beginning of his brother’s reign. But ver)^ soon Govinda abandoned himself 
to a life of ease and pleasure, entrusting the whole administration to the 
charge of Dhruva. Dhruva was able and ambitious and was not content 
to be a mere de facto ruler. He aspired to become a de jure emperor also and 
began to issue charters in his own name and to win over the feudatories 
to his side. This procedure soon aroused the suspicions of Govinda; he threw 
off his lethargy, removed Dhruva from the headship of the administration, 
and took the reigns of government into his own hands. For a time Dhruva 
submitted to the authority of his brother, but soon began to intrigue in an 
effort to oust him. Govinda tried to strengthen his position by entering into 
alliances with the rulers of Gahgawadi, Kanchi, Vehgi, and Malwa, offering 
them monetary and territorial compensations in return for their promised 
help against Dhruva. This was a fatal mistake on his part; his alliance with 
the sworn enemies of his house alienated his ministers who went over to his 
younger brother and supplied the prince with a good excuse for open 
rebellion. Pleading that the Rashtrakuta house was in danger of defeat by its 
traditional enemies, he engaged in conflict with his brother, not so much to 
gain the throne for himself as to retain it in the Rashtrakuta family. 

By his vicious life Govinda had already alienated the sympathies of his 
subjects and feudatories; and the promised help from Kanchi and Veiigi, 
Ujjayini (Ujjain) and Talkad, could not but take a long time to reach him. 
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Dhruva dealt Govinda a decisive blow before the armies of his allies could 
effect a junction with his own. Govinda seems to have died in the battle and 
Dhruva was then easily able to repel the forces of his brother’s allies before 
they could enter his kingdom. Some of them also must have been lukewarm 
in their promised support.* Dhruva thus became the undisputed master of 
the Rashtrakuta throne by a.d. 780.^ 

Dhruva Dhardvarsha 

(c, A.D. 780-93) 

After overthrowing his cider brother Govinda, Dhruva ascended the throne 
in c. 780 and assumed the titles of Dhardvarsha (profuse rainer of blessings 
and favours) and Nirtipama (the Incomparable). Later on he aUo became 
known as Kalival/abha^ the Favourite of Warriors, on account of hi;5 memor- 
able victories. Silabhattarika, a daughter of Vishnu vardhana IV of Vehgi, 
was his crowned queen. 

As a natural consequence of the war of succession, the feudatories of the 
empire had become lukewarm in their allegiance to the imperial power. 
Dhruva therefore had to spend a few months in compelling them to acknow- 
ledge his sovereignty. He then proceeded to punish kings of GahgawadI and 
Malwa who had espoused his brother’s cause during the war of succession. 

He dealt his first blow against GahgawadI (Mysore), which was still being 
ruled by Sripurusha Muttarasa, who had been routed on the battlefield by 
his father about twelve years earlier. The Gahga king had, however, now 
grown very old and the administration was in the charge of the crown prince 
Sivamara. This prince was more a scholar than a soldier; logic, grammar, and 
dramaturgy interested him more than battles and problems of strategy. He 
is said to have written a book on war-elephants, but its authorship did not 
avail him much when the elephant phalanx of the Rashtrakutas invaded his 
kingdom. Probably he won some local victories at first, for Ganga records 
claim that he defeated the Vallabha forces, consisting of the Rashtrakutas, 
the Chalukyas, and the Haihayas. He, however, was no match for Dhruva, 
who was a better general and commanded much greater resources. Sivamara 
was soon not only defeated but also taken prisoner,^ and Dhruva annexed the 

* This must have been the case with Vishnuvardhana, the ruler of Vengi; Dhruva, the opponent 
of Govinda, was his son-in-law, and he must have agreed to help Govinda simply because this 
prince was his feudal lord. 

* If we assume that the Dhulia plates of Dhruva issued in 778 are spurious, we shall have to 
assume that Dhruva succeeded in ousting his brother as early as a.d. 775, the date of his Pimperi 
grant. This is the view of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar : see hi, xxiii, 102 ff. Why this view is untenable 
is shown by the present writer, ibid., pp. 177-81. 

® The Gahga prince captured in c, 781 was released by Govinda III in c. 794. His name was un- 
doubtedly Sivamara. But since his father was ruling down to c, 788, we must assume that the 
Gahga prince described as taken prisoner was not the Gahga king but the Gahga crown prince. 
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whole of Gangawadi and appointed his son Stambha Ranavaloka as its 
Viceroy. 

The victorious Rashtrakuta army then marched against the Pallava king 
Dantivarman, who also had offended Dhruva by espousing his brother’s 
cause. ‘Being hemmed in by the real ocean on one side and by the ocean of 
the Rashtrakuta forces on the other’, says a Rashtrakuta poet, ‘the Pallava 
king got frightened and surrendered a number of elephants.’^ As the capture 
of Kafichi is not claimed, it seems that Dhruva was content with the victories 
won on the frontiers of the Pallava kingdom and agreed to retire when an 
indemnity in the form of war-elephants was offered. The Rashtrakuta armies 
returned to their base after this successful southern expedition in c. a.d. 782. 
They included a contingent from Vehgi, sent by its king Vishnuvardhana IV, 
who was Dhruva’s father-in-law. 

The victories related above made Dhruva the unchallenged Lord of the 
Deccan, but he was not satisfied with this achievement. lie wanted to have 
a dominant voice in the politics of Northern India as well. It was no easy 
thing for a southern power to do so; since the days of the Satavahanas, no 
Deccan power had succeeded in annexing any portion of Northern India. 

A general comprehension of the political condition in the north is neces- 
sary in order to understand the successive events in the northern campaigns 
of Dhruva. At this time the Gurjara-Pratihara king Vatsaraja was ruling over 
Rajputana and Malwa and had offended Dhruva by supporting his brother’s 
cause. In Bengal Dharmapala had succeeded in founding a strong state. 
Kanauj, however, still enjoyed the prestige of being the imperial capital of 
Northern India, though its ruler Indrayudha was a weakling. In c, a.d. 784 
Vatsaraja marched on Kanauj and defeated Indrayudha, but permitted him 
to rule as a titular emperor.^ This aroused the jealousy of Dharmapala, who 
was Vatsaraja’s rival and aimed at securing for himself the hegemony over 
Northern India. He decided to champion the cause of Chakrayudha, probably 
a brother or other relative of Indrayudha, and marched against him and his 
protector Vatsaraja. In the battle that ensued the Bengal army was defeated, 
and in the hurry of retreat Dharmapala had to leave behind on the battlefield 
his two white imperial umbrellas. These fell into the hands of Vatsaraja, who 
carried them away as a trophy to be displayed at the head of his army. 
Dharmapala, however, was not daunted by his defeat; he soon ralHed his 
forces and decided to make a second bid for the hegemony of the north. At 
the moment when Dhruva decided to inters^cne in the politics of Northern 
India in c, 786, the army of Dharmapala was heading towards the Doab and 
Vatsaraja was once more going out to meet it. 

Dhruva planned his northern expedition carefully. He collected a strong 

* Radhanpur plates, El, vi, 243. 

* The Marathas and the English followed exactly the same policy a thousand years later, when 
they conquered the imperial Delhi and got possession of Shah 'Alam. 
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force on the Narmada and put his energetic and youthful sons Govinda and 
Indra in charge of its different sections. As Vatsaraja was away in, the Doab, 
he could cross the Narmada and occupy Malwa without much opposition. He 
then proceeded towards Kanauj to meet the main forces of Vatsaraja, and 
encountered them probably near Jhansi. In the battle that ensued the Deccan 
army inflicted a crushing defeat on the Rajput forces of Vatsaraja, and the 
latter fled in great haste to take shelter in the deserts of Rajputana. The booty 
that fell in the hands of the conqueror included the two white imperial 
umbrellas of Dharmapala, which Vatsaraja had captured from him on a 
previous occasion. i 

Flushed with this sensational victory, Dhruva proceeded to attack Dharma- 
pala, whose armies were already in the vicinity of the Doab. It was essential 
to defeat him also, for otherwise the overthrow of Vatsaraja wpuld have 
only facilitated the imperial plans of Dharmapala. And he was \ the sole 
important king remaining to be defeated by the Rashtrakuta armiei.* 

Dhruva therefore bol^y marched against Dharmapala and succeeded in 
inflicting a severe defeat on him, probably somewhere in or near the Doab, in 
c. A.D. 787. The Rashtrakuta records claim that the Gauda ruler fled in con- 
fusion, once more leaving behind him on the battlefield his white imperial 
umbrellas. The victorious army must have been encamped on the banks of 
the holy Ganges and the Jumna for some time, and as a memento of this 
achievement the Ganges and the Jumna began to figure henceforward on the 
Rashtrakuta imperial banner. 

Dhruva did not press his victories further by marching on the imperial 
city of Kanauj with the view of capturing it or putting his own nominee on 
its throne. He was getting old and was far away from his base ; so he decided 
to return home without caring to advance either farther east or north-west. 
Asa result of this expedition, Dhruva obtained considerable booty, though 
the boundaries of his empire were not much extended. The military prestige 
of the Rashtrakutas became very high; there was no power in the country 
which remained to be defeated. The Gahga crown prince was in a Rashtra- 
kuta prison; the Pallava king could save himself only by surrendering war- 
elephants; Vatsaraja had fled into the deserts of Rajputana, and Dharmapala 
had to beat a precipitate retreat. The Arab power was on the decline in 
Sindh at this time, and no longer in a position to send any disturbing expedi- 
tions to the south. The king of Vengi was an ally and father-in-law of Dhruva. 
His position was thus unchallenged in the whole of India, and he could well 
afford to sheath his sword during the concluding four or five years of his 
reign. 

* Dharmapala’s queen Rannadevi was a Rashttakuta princess, and so it was at one time believed 
that Dhruva intervened in Northern India to help Dharmapala against Vatsaraja. The Sanjan 
plates now show clearly that Dhruva fought both with Vatsaraja and Dharmapala. The Rashtra- 
kuta king Parabala, the father of Rannadevi, was not related to Dhruva. 
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His main concern in the evening of his life was to settle the problem of 
succession. He had four sons, Karkka, Stambha, Govinda, and Indra. Of 
these the first seems to have predeceased his father. Among the rest Stambha 
was the eldest and therefore the natural claimant for the throne. But the old 
emperor was better impressed by the skill, capacity, and generalship of 
Stambha’s younger brother Govinda and nominated him as his successor, 
thinking no doubt that the fortunes of the Rashtrakuta empire would be in 
abler hands if he should be selected in preference to his elder brother Stambha. 
The latter was offered as compensation for his supersession the viceroyalty 
of GangawadI with a practically independent status. The youngest son Indra, 
who was deeply attached to his brother Govinda, was marked out for the 
governorship of Gujarat and Malwa. After making these arrangements, the 
old king celebrated formally with great pomp, sometime in 791 or 792, 
the installation of Govinda as crown prince, no doubt hoping thus to avoid 
a war of succession after his death.* He died soon after this event, sometime 
in the latter half of a.d. 793. 

Dhruva was undoubtedly one of the ablest rulers of India. During his 
short rule of thirteen years the Rashtrakutas achieved a prestige and glory 
never attained by them previously. By defeating the Gahgas and the Pallavas 
he pushed the southern boundary of the empire to the Kaverl, and became a 
real overlord of the Deccan. Not content with this achievement he decided 
to dominate Northern India also. For the first time since the period of the 
Satavahanas, after a lapse of more than 800 years, a Deccan army marched 
under him into Northern India, penetrated to the heart of the Doab, and 
signally defeated each of the two rival aspirants for the overlordship of 
Northern India. At the time of his death in a.d. 793 there was no state in the 
whole of India which could challenge the Rashtrakuta power. Dhruva’s 
deposition of his elder brother Govinda is no doubt a blot on his career and 
character; but if the latter was really Vicious and incapable, which seems to 
have been the case, there was more than ample political reason for the 
technically unjustifiable action reluctantly taken by him. 

Govinda III 

(f. A.D. 795-814) 

Sometime in the first half of a.d. 795, Govinda ascended the throne and 
assumed the titles of 'Prabhutavarsha (profuse rainer of blessings and favours) 
and Jaguttunga (most pre-eminent in the world). Later on he was also known 
as Jafun>allabha (people’s favourite), Kirttindrdyam (famous as the god Nara- 
yana) and Tribhtwanadhavala (most glorious in the three worlds). Gamundabbe 

• Some chatters, e.g. the Surat plates of Karkka, suggest that the old emperor actually abdicated 
in favour of the crown prince, probably with a view to making still further unlikely any war of 
succession. Govinda’s own charters, however, show that he dissuaded his father from doing so. 
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figures as his queen in a.d. 804; whether he had others also we do not 
know. 

The accession of Govinda took place peacefully and for a year or two there 
was no trouble. But Govinda realized that a fight for the throne would not be 
improbable and followed a policy of conciliation, confirming the feudatories 
in their ja^rs and winning the goodwill and confidence of his ministers and 
high officers by his courtesy and consideration. The king, however, did not rely 
exclusively on the good wishes of his ministers and feudatories ; he was a brave 
soldier and a skilful general and kept his army at the highest pitch of efficiency. 

Stambha, the eldest brother of Govinda, was naturally smarting funder the 
sting of his supersession. If he kept quiet for a year or two, it was nit because 
he did not intend to make a bid for the throne, but because he wanted to wait 
till his preparations were complete. Single-handed he had no chandp against 
Govinda; so he formed a confederacy with twelve neighbouring k'jngs and 
feudatories to oust his brother. Dantiga of Kahchi, w’ho was smartirig under 
the defeat inflicted upon him by Dhruva, was the most prominent of these 
allies. Charuponnera, King of NolambavadT, Kattiyira, a chief in Banavasi, 
and Mara^arva, a feudatory in the Dharwar District, were among the other 
members of the confederacy. A number of high officers of state also joined 
Stambha, probably under the honest impression that he, being the eldest son, 
had a natural right to the throne, which could not be taken away even by his 
father. 

Govinda soon learnt through his secret service that Stambha was maturing 
a plan of revolt. The first step, which he immediately took, was to release 
$ivamara, the Gahga prince, from his captivity, with a view to putting him on 
the Ganga throne rendered vacant by the death of his father in a.d. 788. This 
move was dictated by no humanitarian motives ; Govinda wanted to create 
a rival for his brother in Gahgawadi who would be loyal to himself and 
keenly interested in opposing Stambha. His policy, however, miscarried in 
this respect; for on reaching Gahgawadi S^ivamara was won over by Stambha, 
who, being the actual ruler of the province, was in a better position to re- 
instate and maintain him on the throne. Stambha looked forward to becoming 
the Rashtrakuta emperor and ^ivamara joined the confederacy formed to 
realize this project. 

Govinda, however, was a born soldier and general. He was daunted 
neither by the defection of his officers nor by the number of his enemies. 
Leaving the government in charge of his younger brother Indra, who was 
deeply attached to him, he swiftly marched against Stambha and defeated 
him before the promised contingents of his allies could join his forces. 
Stambha fell a prisoner in the hands of Govinda, who won him over by his 
kindness and magnanimity. Stambha now realized the futility of the struggle 
and Govinda represented to him that it was his duty as a loyal son to accept 
the arrangement made by his father about succession. A complete harmony 
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and understanding was established between the two brothers,^ thanks to the 
good offices of their younger brother Indra. Stambha relinquished his claim 
to the throne and Govinda showed his greatheartedness by reappointing him 
viceroy of GahgawadI, thus confirming his father’s arrangements in spite of 
the recent revolt. 

This cordial understanding between the two brothers rendered the position 
of Sivamara very precarious. He had deserted Govinda and joined the side of 
Stambha, hoping that the latter would be in a better position to reinstate him; 
he now found both the brothers joining hands and marching together to oust 
him. A mere frown on the face of Govinda, says the court poet, was suffi- 
cient to put the ungrateful Sivamara back in his Rashtrakuta prison. His 
defeat was therefore decisive. His younger brother Vijayaditya tried to con- 
tinue the struggle but did not meet with any success. Stambha once more 
began to rule GahgawadI as his younger brother’s subordinate and viceroy 
and continued to do so down to c, 810. During the latter part of this term of 
viceroyalty, his son ^ahkaragana was associated with him in the govern- 
ment. 

After effectively occupying GahgawadI, the Rashtrakuta army marched 
against king Charuponera of Nolambavadl.^ Grown wiser after seeing the 
fate of Sivamara, he conciliated the conqueror by unconditional surrender 
and was reinstated in his patrimony. The victorious army then marched 
against Dantiga of Kanchl and defeated him also. At the end of this victorious 
southern expedition Govinda became in c, 796 the undisputed overlord of 
the Deccan. Only the Chalukyas remained to be defeated, but Vishnuvar- 
dhana, then on the Vehgi throne, was either the direct or the step maternal 
grandfather of the Rashtrakuta emperor and was therefore not inclined to 
dispute his supremacy. 

With his power thus firmly established in the Deccan, and with the prestige 
of his arms immensely enhanced by his recent victories, Govinda turned his 
attention to the politics of Northern India. In c, 786 his father Dhruva had 
defeated both Vatsaraja, the Gurjara Pratihara king, and Dharmapala, the 
ruler of Bengal, both of whom were aspirants for the overlordship of 
Northern India. During the interval of ten years which had elapsed, a number 
of changes had taken place in the north. Before Vatsaraja could recover from 
the stunning blows inflicted upon him by Dhruva, Dharmapala reorganized 
his forces, marched straight on Kanauj, captured the capital, deposed 
Indrayudha, and put his own nominee Chakrayudha on its throne. The 
military victories of Dharmapala were decisive, for the Pala court poets tell 
us that the nomination of Chakrayudha to the throne of Kanauj was accepted 

* How cordial the relations between the two brothers became may be judged from the fact that 
the charters of Govinda omit the mention of Stambha in connexion with this revolt; it is only the 
copper plates of his successors who give his name. Stambha on his part continued openly to recog- 
nize his subordination to his younger brother in the charters which he issued. 

^ NoJambavadI corresponds roughly to the Chataldurg and Anantpur districts. 
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by the local rulers of Madhya Pradesh and Malwa.* This occurrence led to 
the complete eclipse of the power of the Pratiharas. Their king Vatsaraja did 
not long survive his disgrace; he died in c. a.d. 790 and was succeeded by 
his son Nagabhata II. 

Nagabhata was young, energetic, and ambitious, and decided to make a 
supreme effort to retrieve the fortunes of his family. He won over a few of his 
neighbours to his side, launched an attack on Kanauj, and defeated Chakra- 
yudha, the nominee of Dharmapala. Dharmapala immediately accepted this 
challenge to his imperial position and marched out to Kanauj to help his 
nominee. Nagabhata, however, inflicted a decisive defeat upon hini; the sun 
of the Pratihara glory, says a contemporary poet, began once mor^to shine 
brilliantly when the clouds in the form of the Pala army had been dispersed 
and destroyed.^ 

Nagabhata II was thus at the height of his glory when Govinda \Jras con- 
templating an expedition into Northern India in c, a.d. 797. What vAere the 
immediate causes of this attack we do not know. Grown confident by his 
recent victories, Nagabhata was probably casting his covetous eyes on 
Gujarat and Malwa, which were under the Rashtrakuta sphere of influence. 
Govinda also probably felt that Nagabhata should be crushed before he 
became too powerful. It is also not unlikely that Dharmapala may have 
urged him to crush Nagabhata, their common enemy.^ 

Neither the exact date nor the details of this northern campaign of Govinda 
are known with certainty, but it seems to have lasted from c. a.d. 798 to 800.^ 
Curiously enough, such details about it as we possess are known to us from 
a charter of Govinda’s son Amoghavarsha; his own charters, though about 
a do2en in number, content themselves by simply observing that just as the 
rainy clouds vanish at the advent of autumn, so the Gurjara emperor also 
disappeared one knew not where, as soon as Govinda made his appearance in 
Northern India. His terror, it is said, was so great that the mere thought of 
war even in dreams would unnerve him. Fortunately for the historian, the 
Sanjan charter of Amoghavarsha I supplies detailed information and we can 
reconstruct the various stages of the expedition with reasonable certainty.^ 

I £ 7 , vi, 248. 

* ASIARy 1903-4, p. 280. 

^ The Sanjan plates state that Chakrayudha and Dharmapala voluntarily surrendered to him; 
hence this possible inference. 

* The present writer once held that this expedition took place during a.d. 806-7; but this view 
is now rendered untenable by the discovery of fresh epigraphical data. Govinda's son and successor 
Amoghavarsha was bom at the end of this campaign. Now a daughter of this Amoghavarsha was 
married and governing the district of E^atorein a.d. 837 {Inscr.from Bom. Kar., No. 7). Her father 
Amoghavarsha therefore must have been bom and the northern expedition completed some years 
before a.d. 807. Since this expedidon is mendoned in the Manne plates of Stambha, issued in 
A.D. 802, we may conclude that it was over by c. a.d. 800. There is no doubt some irregularity 
about the date of these plates, but it may be due to carelessness; it does not necessarily prove the 
plates to be a forgery. 

* As the submission of Dharmapala and the overthrow of Nagabhata are not mendoned in the 
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There is* no doubt that the northern expedition was skilfully planned and 
boldly executed. Indra, the younger brother and loyal supporter of Govinda, 
was now the Governor of Gujarat and Malwa. He was entrusted with the 
task of holding Malwa and keeping a watch over the Vindhya passes in order 
to prevent Nagabhata from breaking into the south, while Govinda was 
himself engaged in the north. A number of detachments were maintained 
in Central India to keep the local rulers in check and protect the lines of 
communication. After taking these precautions, Govinda marched into 
Northern India, most probably via Bhopal and Jhansi. His objective was of 
course Kanauj. 

Nagabhata must have marched out from Kanauj to meet the invader. 
Where the two contending forces came into conflict is not known, but it 
must have been somewhere between Jhansi and Gwalior. Victory once more 
favoured the southern army and Nagabhata fled into Rajputana leaving the 
Doab entirely at the mercy of the invader. Chakrayudha, the puppet emperor 
of Kanauj, was quick to realize the futility of further opposition. He hastened 
forward to offer unconditional surtender to the southern invader. Govinda 
was satisfied with this and did not deem it necessary to march on Kanauj. 
Dharmapala of Bengal also offered his submission; whether after a defeat or 
in anticipation of it we do not know. This was of course merely a diplomatic 
move on his part. He knew that Govinda could not long remain in Northern 
India, and must therefore have felt grateful to him for having shattered the 
power of Nagabhata, who was his deadliest enemy. Nay, it is not impossible, 
as already suggested above, that he may have actually invited Govinda to 
undertake the northern expedition in order to get their common enemy 
removed. 

The Rashtrakuta court poets no doubt tell us that as a result of this victory 
the caverns of the Himalayas began to resound with the martial music of the 
Deccan drums.* This, however, is a mere poetic and pardonable exaggeration 
of the glorious achievements of their great patron. It does not seem probable 
that Govinda in fact penetrated farther into the Doab or reached the outskirts 
of the Himalayas. Since Chakrayudha of Kanauj had offered his submission 
there was no reason or necessity to do so. It is noteworthy that even the 

Radhanpur plates issued in a.d. 808 but are specifically described in the Sanjan plates issued in 
a.d. 867, it was once possible to argue that Govinda undertook two expeditions into Northern 
India, one before c. 805 and one after that date; during the former the Gurjara king was merely 
repulsed while during the latter his power was completely broken and Dharmapala was also com- 
pelled to submit. But we have now got charters of Govinda issued as late as a.d. 812, which men- 
tion the northern expedition but do not specifically mention the defeat of Dharmapala and Naga- 
bhata. It is clear, therefore, that the non-mention of these specific events is due to the draftsmen of 
Govinda’s charters being poets rather than historians. The poetic simile of the Gurjara king disap- 
pearing like the clouds at the advent of the autumn, they bought, did full justice to the achieve- 
ments of their patron; the prosaic details of the names of his various opponents were in their 
opinion quite unnecessary. 

* Sanjan plates, v, 25, E/, xviii, 235. 
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Rashtrakuta records do not claim the conquest of Kanauj on this occasion. 
It is, however, quite probable that, being a devoted Hindu, Govinda may have 
undertaken a victorious march in the Doab along the banks of the Ganges, 
Allahabad, Benares, and Gaya being his objectives. His horses and elephants, 
bathing in the waters of the Ganges and the Jumna, could with literal truth 
be described, in the words of his son’s court poet, as plunging into streams 
rising from the Himalayas.^ 

After defeating Nagabhata, securing the submission of Chakrayudha and 
Dharmapala, and most probably visiting the holy places of Allahabad, 
Benares, and Gaya, Govinda returned to the Deccan, probably by the 
Allahabad, Chitrakuta, and Saugar route. He first repaired to Malwa, where 
his brother Indra had not only successfully held that province put also 
defeated single-handed the attacks of the generals of the Pratihara ^mperor. 
Other generals of Govinda had in the meanwhile defeated some of the 
refractory kings in Central India and the Chhattisgarh division, among 
whom Chandragupta, probably belonging to the Pandava dynasty, was 
important. 

Govinda’s expedition into Northern India was of the nature of a digvijaya^ 
undertaken more for glory than with the object of territorial gains. It is 
extremely doubtful whether he ever contemplated any extensions of his 
empire in the Doab or other portions of Northern India. He wanted to 
establish his imperial position in the whole of India and succeeded in doing so 
by shattering the power of Nagabhata and securing the submission of Chak- 
rayudha and Dharmapala, Content with these achievements he returned to 
Malwa without effecting any annexations. 

It was at the end of the summer of either a.d. 799 or 800 that the Rashtra- 
kuta forces withdrew from Northern India, Govinda spent the ensuing 
rainy season at ^ribhavana, the modern Sarbhon in the Bharoach district, as 
the guest of Sarva, a Vindhya chief, who welcomed him with the offer of 
his choicest heirlooms as presents. It was during his sojourn at this place 
that Amoghavarsha, the son and successor of the emperor, was born. 
Govinda was already elderly at this time and so the advent of an heir to the 
throne was celebrated with all the more pomp and enthusiasm. 

The long absence of Govinda in Northern India was utilized by the 
Dravidian kings in forming a confederacy to break his hegemony in the 
south. The Pallava, Pandya, Kerala, and Gariga kings all joined in the com- 
mon cause, pooled their resources, and attacked the Rashtrakuta dominions.- 
When Govinda heard of this development, he hurried to the Tuhgabhadra 
by a forced march and defeated the coalition forces in 802 or 803. In May, 
A.D. 804 we find him encamped at Ramesvaram, a holy place on the Tunga- 

* Sanjan plates, v, 23, hi, xviii, p. 235. 

* The Ganga ‘king* was probably a relative of Sivamara who was ambitious to win the throne 
for himself during the absence of its legitimate claimant now imprisoned in a Rashtrakuta jail. 
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bhadra, after completing his victorious operations against Dantiga and his 
allies. The defeat of the allied forces was decisive; the Pallava banner with its 
bull ensign, the Pandya banner with its fish ensign, the Chola banner with its 
tiger ensign, the Kerala banner with its bow ensign, and the Ganga banner 
with its elephant ensign, were all captured from the defeated coalition forces. 
No quarter was shown to the defeated Ganga troops; their leaders were put 
to the sword. At the head of his victorious army Govinda now marched to 
Kanchi, which he stormed and occupied. From that place as his headquarters 
he completed the subjugation of the Pandya and Kerala countries.^ 

Govinda had by this time defeated every power of note in the whole of 
India, and his presence at Kanchi and Tanjore at the head of a victorious army 
created serious apprehensions in the mind of the king of Ceylon. He thought 
it prudent to humour the conqueror by the present of two statues, one of 
himself and another of his premier. Govinda installed them in one of the 
$iva temples at Malkhed where they served the purpose of Columns of Vic- 
tory, the sight of which would impress his subjects with the widespread 
power of their mighty ruler. ^ 

We may now briefly survey Govinda’s relations with the Chalukyas of 
Vengi. As long as his maternal grandfather, Vishnuvardhana, was on the 
throne of Vengi, the relations between the two powers continued to be 
cordial. With the accession of Vijayaditya II in a.d. 799 these peaceful con- 
ditions came to an end. The new king did not like to be a humble feudatory 
of Govinda and rebelled openly against him. His younger brother Bhima 
Salukki, however, began a war of succession, sought the help of Govinda, 
and thus facilitated his intervention at Vengi. Govinda inflicted a severe 
defeat on Vijayaditya in c, a.d. 802 and put his protege Bhima upon the throne 
in his place. The latter naturally became a very humble and submissive 
feudatory of Govinda; even before the message containing an order of his 
feudal lord was fully delivered, says a contemporary poet, he would hasten to 
give effect to the command contained in it. It seems that he took an active 
part in constructing the ramparts of the new Rashtrakuta capital which was 
then being constructed at Manyakheta.^ 

During the concluding five or six years of his reign Govinda had to 
undertake no expeditions, for there remained no power in the whole country 
which could challenge his imperial position. Being born in c, a.d. 800, his 
only son Amoghavarsha was still very young and the old king spent the 
evening of his life in training him for his heavy duties and in devising plans 
for his undisputed succession. Govinda’s elder brother Stambha had died in 
c. A.D. 810; Govinda did not allow his son Sankaragana to succeed Stambha 
in the Ganga viceroyalty but appointed Dantivarman, the eldest son of his 
younger brother Indra, to that post. This young prince seems to have died 

> hi, xvni, 246. ^ Ibid., verse 34. 

* hi, vi, 242. 
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prematurely and Govinda eventually decided to reinstate Sivamara, the 
imprisoned Gahga prince, on his ancestral throne. Probably he felt that 
Sivamara would be more likely to be loyal to his son than would any royal 
relative of his own. Indra, his younger and devoted brother, who was his 
viceroy in Gujarat and Malwa, also died at about this time, and Govinda 
allowed his eldest surviving son Karkka to succeed him. After a while, how- 
ever, when he began to apprehend that his end was rapidly approaching, he 
appointed Karkka’s younger brother to the Gujarat viceroyalty and recalled 
Karkka to Malkhed to become the guardian of the young crown prince and 
to be at the head of the imperial administration during the difficult period of 
the opening years of the new reign. As Amoghavarsha was then just entering 
his teens, it was absolutely necessary that a trusted and able guardian should 
be on the spot to meet an eventuality that might arise after the death pf the old 
emperor. This event took place early in a . d . 814.^ 

Govinda was undoubtedly the ablest Rashtrakuta monarch. The victorious 
march of the Rashtrakuta armies under his leadership literally covered the 
whole territory between Kanauj and Cape Comorin and Benares and Bhroach. 
Nagabhata and Dharmapala, who were both aspirants for the imperial posi- 
tion in the north, were humbled by him. The puppet king of imperial Kanauj 
offered him his submission. Vehgi was being governed by a nominee of his, 
who was completely subservient to his will. The kings of the Dravida 
country, to quote the words of his son’s court poet, could get no sleep on 
account of their unending apprehensions about his future plans and projects.^ 
Even the king of Ceylon was terrified into submission. The boundaries of the 
empire were extended by the annexation of Gangawadi in the south and 
Malwa in the north, and its treasury was enriched by the magnificent tributes 
offered by the host of conquered kings. 

Never again did the prestige of the Rashtrakuta power rise to so high 
a level. Indra III no doubt was destined to conquer Kanauj in c, a . d . 915, 
but in the south he could not penetrate beyond the north Pennar river. 
Krishna III was of course to succeed in effectively occupying the whole of the 
peninsula for some time; but he was unable to enter the Gangetic Doab or 
to defeat any imperial power there. The statements in Govinda’s charters that 
with his accession the Rashtrakuta power became invincible is no mere boast 
of a court poet but a plain statement of facts. The title Kirttinarayana, ‘as 
famous as the god Narayana’, which was given to him was no doubt well 
deserved. One court poet observes that in his case, as in the case of Fate, his 
will alone was the sole law; for he would uproot famous royal dynasties or 
raise ordinary commoners to the throne as pleased his fancy or suited his 
policy .3 This is no fanciful exaggeration. 

* Altckar, Rdshtrakutas and their Times ^ p. 71, n. i. 

* Sanjan plates, E/, xviii, 235. 

* Baroda plates, lA, xii, 160. 
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The success of Govinda was due to his bravery, generalship, statesman- 
ship, and powers of organization. Like Alexander the Great, he never paused 
to inquire whether his opponents were few or many or in what manner they 
were accoutred. He used to plunge straight into the battle affray without 
being daunted by the odds against him. The comparison of him to Arjuna 
made in the Rashtrakuta records is fully justified by his glorious achieve- 
ments. He was a man of active habits and used to spend the short intervals 
between his various campaigns in hunting boar, tigers, and lions. His suc- 
cessful expeditions into Southern and Northern India, far away from his 
base at Malkhed, attest to his skilful generalship and marvellous organizing 
ability. To defeat countless enemies from Kanauj to Cape Comorin on a 
hundred different battlefields was no easy matter. The skilful way in which 
he won over Stambha to his side speaks volumes for his diplomacy. His 
annexation of Malwa and its conversion into an imperial viceroyalty shows 
that he knew full well what a southern power ought to do both to protect 
itself against an attack from the north and in launching an expedition against 
that region. Govinda therefore may justly be described as one of the ablest 
emperors and generals who have arisen in India. 

Sarva Amoghavarsha I 

{C, A.D. 814-80) 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son Sarva sometime during the first 
half of A.D. 814. The new emperor assumed the title of Amoghavarsha (unfail- 
ing rainer of blessings and favours) at the time of his accession. As he is best 
known by this title, we shall here refer to him by it in preference to his 
personal name of Sarva. Nripatuhga (prominent among kings), Raftamartanda 
(the sun of the Rattas), Virandrdyana (brave like the god Narayana), and 
Afisayadhavala (most radiant with fame) are other titles often given to him. 
The common Rashtrakuta title Vallabha or Prithivivallabha was also borne 
by him. No queen of his is so far known by name. 

At the time of his accession, a.d. 814, Amoghavarsha was a young boy of 
thirteen or fourteen. As arranged by his father, the administration was at first 
carried on under the regency of his cousin Karkka, who had been specially 
recalled from Gujarat for the purpose. For a couple of years everything went 
smoothly, but very soon dark and dismal clouds began to appear on the 
political horizon, clouds which were destined for a while to eclipse the glory 
of the Rashtrakuta power. In c, a.d. 817 a very serious rebellion broke out 
against the boy emperor. The names of the rebels are not anywhere specifi- 
cally mentioned, nor do we know whence they hailed. Contemporary records 
tell us that deceitful Kali (Satan) distracted the feudatories, ministers, and 
relatives, who rose in open rebellion and killed the officers loyal to the 
young ruler. A reign of terror ensued in which both the lives of men and the 
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honour of women were everywhere in hazard. For a time the rebels carried 
everything before them; the boy emperor had to flee the country and the 
Rashtrakuta power came temporarily to an end. This happened sometime 
during a.d. 818-19. But Karkka Patalamalla, the cousin regent of Amogha- 
varsha, soon brought the situation under control, defeated the rebels, and 
reinstated his ward upon the throne sometime before the month of May in 

A.D. 821. 

The causes and the course of this rebellion can only be inferred at present. 
Amoghavarsha had of course no brother to dispute his title to the throne. 
But he had other cousins besides Karkka, who seem to have ijnitiated the 
trouble : for contemporary records expressly describe the rebels »as Rashtra- 
kutas. It is probable that at the outset, Sahkaragana, the son of Stambha, who 
had not been allowed to succeed to the Gahga viceroyalty of his ^ther, took 
a prominent part in the revolt. Some of the Rashtrakuta officers and ministers 
may have regarded him both as a more suitable and more legitimate claimant 
to the throne, as he was much older than Amoghavarsha and was a scion of 
the senior branch represented by Stambha. There may also have been a 
Manyakheta party at the court which did not like the appointment of Karkka 
from Gujarat to the regentship of the boy emperor and may have therefore 
joined the side of $ahkaragana. Very soon disgruntled feudatories came for- 
ward to swell the ranks of the rebels, and among them Vijayaditya II of 
Vchgi was the most important and powerful. A few years earlier Govinda 
had dethroned him and put his younger brother Bhima on the Vehgi throne. 
He now made a bid for the Chalukya throne and succeeded in deposing 
his brother, who was mainly relying upon Rashtrakuta support. When 
this support failed with the accession of Amoghavarsha I, it became easy 
for Vijayaditya II to achieve his object. After making his position secure, 
Vijayaditya attacked the Rashtrakutas, who were the main agents of his 
misfortunes. The Chalukya records claim that Vijayaditya waged a twelve 
years’ war with the Rattas, i.e. the Rashtrakutas, defeated them in one 
hundred and eight battles, and overran their dominions,^ The Rashtrakuta 
records admit that Amoghavarsha had to raise afresh the glory of his house, 
which had sunken deep into the Ch^ukya ocean. It is therefore clear that 
during its later phases the rebellion against Amoghavarsha was led by 
Vijayaditya of Vehgi, and that when it met with remarkable success, others 
of his relatives and officers joined it. The emperor had to take refuge in 
flight. 

The revolt, however, was a short-lived one; for by May, a.d. 821, Karkka 
Patalamalla had retrieved the situation and put Amoghavarsha back on the 
throne. A few more years must have been required to reconquer the eastern 
and southern districts of the empire. Eventually the Rashtrakutas got the 
upper hand over the Chalukyas, for later records claim that Amoghavarsha 
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offered a royal feast to the god of Death on the battlefield of Vihgavalli, 
where he inflicted a signal defeat on the Chalukyas. The fire of his wrath, 
we are told, was not extinguished even when the Chalukyas were 
completely burnt to ashes. No names of the Chalukya opponents of 
Amoghavarsha are, however, mentioned, nor are the dates of these victories 
given. As the reign of Amoghavarsha extended over more than sixty-four 
years, during which period four Chalukya kings successively ruled at Vehgi, 
it is not easy to identify the Chalukya king signally defeated at Vihgavalli. 
It is, however, most probable that it was Vijayaditya II himself, who was later 
in his reign defeated by Amoghavarsha I somewhere about a.d. 830. For 
we learn from Chalukya records that Gunaga Vijayaditya, a grandson of 
Vijayaditya II, recovered Vehgi soon after his accession in a.d. 844.^ This 
recapture of Vehgi must obviously have been from the Rashtrakutas, who 
perhaps took it after the battle of Vihgavalli. 

Amoghavarsha therefore was unable to hold Vehgi for more than ten or 
fifteen years. It was wrested from his hands by Pandurahga, a capable and 
successful general of Vijayaditya III, in c, a.d. 845 or 846. At this time 
Amoghavarsha was engaged in a sanguinary war with his Gujarat cousins, 
and so could not send sufficient reinforcements to Vehgi to defend it against 
Pandurahga. Neither this general nor his master thought it prudent to carry 
the war into the enemy’s territory as had been done by Vijayaditya II. They 
were content with the rcconqucst of the capital and decided to devote their 
energies to the expansion of their kingdom southwards. No further conflict 
seems to have arisen between the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas during the 
reign of Amoghavarsha. 

Let us now review the relations between the Gangas and the Rashtrakutas. 
The former dynasty had suffered most grievously from the expansionist 
ambitions of the latter and naturally took advantage of the weakening of the 
imperial government at Manyakheta. Sivamara, who had been reinstated by 
Govinda on the Gahga throne, continued to be loyal to Amoghavarsha for 
a year or so, but eventually rebelled against the young emperor in c, a.d. 816. 
As usual he was unfortunate, for he was defeated by the local Rashtrakuta 
officers and lost his life while fighting at Kagimogeyur in the Tumkur 
District. He was succeeded by his nephew Rajamalla, who was more fortunate 
on the battlefield. Gahga records describe how he rescued his country from 
the Rashtrakutas who had held it too long, as Vishnu in the form of the boar 
rescued the earth from the infernal regions. Rajamalla, however, could not 
recover the whole of GahgawadI, for its northern portion continued to be 
effectively held for Amoghavarsha by his able and favourite general Bahkeya. 
I..ater on Bahkeya launched an offensive against Rajamalla and even drove 

* SIER^ 1922-3, Nos. 838-40. Vishnuvardhana V, the son and successor of Vijayaditya II, was 
married to ^ilamahadevl, who is described as a R^htrakuta princess. She does not seem to have 
been related to the Manyakheta house. 
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him beyond the Kaveri for a considerable period.* Amoghavarsha, however, 
had to recall Bahkeya from the south to quell a serious rebellion in the north. 
Rajamalla took advantage of this opportunity and again recovered most of 
his patrimony. These events cannot be precisely dated, but most probably 
they took place in c. a.d. 850-5. Amoghavarsha made no further efforts to 
conquer Gahgawadi. Later on, in c. a.d. 860, he married his daughter Chan- 
drobbalabba to Butuga, a grandson of Rajamalla I. This put an end to the 
long-standing enmity between the two houses. Henceforward we find these 
two dynasties co-operating with each other in their mutual undertakings. 

About A.D. 830 Amoghavarsha became free from his entanglements with 
the Chalukyas and the Gahgas. But he was not destined to enjby peace for 
long. Fresh troubles arose from a quite unexpected quarter, \ namely his 
cousins who were viceroys in Gujarat, and he became involve^ in a long- 
drawn war with them which lasted for about twenty-five years. Before, 
however, we proceed to discuss the events in this struggle, it is necessary to 
cast a glance at the history of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch. 

Indra, the founder of this house, was a younger brother of Govinda III. 
He was appointed to the responsible post of Viceroy of Gujarat and Malwa 
and charged with the duty of protecting the Vindhya passes against the 
Pratiharas. He was loyal throughout to Govinda and, as already shown, co- 
operated with him during his northern campaign. Indra died probably in c. 
A.D. 805 and was succeeded by his son Karkka. This prince was faithfully 
carrying out the duties of his office when he was recalled to Manyakheta by 
Govinda III in 812 to act as regent for his young son during the early 
period of the new reign. Karkka had no grown-up son to carry on the 
Gujarat administration in his absence, and so his younger brother Govinda 
was appointed to act as his deputy in that province. We find the latter in- 
stalled in his post towards the end of the reign of Govinda III and administer- 
ing the province as a loyal feudatory of his brother and cousin in 

A.D. 813.^ 

The important part played by Karkka in restoring his ward, the boy 
emperor Amoghavarsha I, to the throne, when a serious rebellion broke out 
during c. a.d. 817-20, has been already described above. How long Karkka 
remained at Manyakheta is not definitely known. About a.d. 822 the rebellion 
was over and Amoghavarsha had attained the age of 22; Karkka seems then 
to have returned to Gujarat, the seat of his original viceroyalty. We find him 
administering the province in a.d. 824. Yet it seems that Amoghavarsha con- 
tinued to require his assistance from time to time, and this necessitated 

’ El, vi, 30 ff. 

* The view that Govinda had rebelled against his brother during his absence at Manyakheta is 
untenable. His Kavi plates issued in a.d. 827 pay glowing compliments to the character and 
administration of his elder brother Karkka. If Govinda had in fact risen against him, surely he 
would not have allowed his court poet to eulogize that prince. 
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frequent absences from Gujarat. During these intervals his younger brother 
continued to carry on the administration as before ; for we find him issuing a 
charter in a.d. 827.' 

Karkka was succeeded by his son Dhruva in c. a.d. 850 and he continued to 
rule peacefully as a trusted feudatory of Amoghavarsha down to c. a.d. 835. 
Soon after this date, however, we find the Gujarat Rashtrakuta viceroys en- 
gaged in a long-drawn war with a king named Vallabha, which lasted for more 
than two generations. Dhruva I lost his life on the battlefield while fighting 
the forces of this enemy, which were strengthened by deserters from his own 
side. His son Akalavarsha lost the throne and only regained it after a strenuous 
effort. His victory, however, was not decisive, for his son Dhruva II had to 
carry on the conflict. Matters grew even more desperate for him, for on one 
occasion he had to face a powerful Gurjara army on one side and his old 
enemy king Vallabha on the other. One of his brothers went over to the 
enemy. Another brother, however, remained faithful to him and helped him 
to tide over the crisis. By a.d. 867 the period of storm and stress was over 
and Dhruva was once more firmly established on his paternal throne. 

Unfortunately the personal name of king Vallabha, the enemy of the 
Gujarat branch, is not given in our records, but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that he was Amoghavarsha I. Pritkivivallabha was a standing epithet of 
all the Rashtrakuta kings at Manyakheta and it was usually contracted into 
simple Vallabha. King Vallabha, the enemy of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta 
branch, was therefore Amoghavarsha himself.^ His Konnur inscription, 
dated a.d. 860, refers to internal troubles in the north caused by the envy and 
jealousy of his feudatories, which could not be successfully dealt with until 
General Bankeya hastened from the south to assume charge of the operations. 
It is clear that the internal enemies burning with jealousy and envy against 
Amoghavarsha were no others than his Gujarat cousins. 

It would appear that soon after c. a.d. 835 the friendly and cordial relations 
which had long existed between Amoghavarsha and his Gujarat cousin 
viceroys came to an end. Either Amoghavarsha was ungrateful or Dhruva I, 
made arrogant by his consciousness that it was his father Karkka who had 
restored Amoghavarsha to the throne, became too overbearing. Dhruva seems 
to have repudiated his allegiance and declared war against his su2erain. He, 

^ It is possible but not very probable that Karkka may have died soon after a.d. 824 and that 
his son Dhruva may have been a minor at that time, and therefore Govinda may have been acting 
as a regent for him in a.d. 827, when he issued his Kavi charter. Govinda, however, never ruled as 
a de jure king and therefore his name is omitted in the genealogies of the Gujarat branch. 

* Vallabha, the enemy of the Gujarat branch, was a contemporary of three rulers of that house; 
so was Amoghavarsha I. No other contemporary ruler can be considered in this connexion. King 
Bhoja was no doubt extending his sphere of mfluence towards Gujarat and Kathiawar at this time, 
but he was never known as Vsillabha, and so could not have been the enemy of the Gujarat Rashtra* 
kutas. Besides, we know that Dhruva 11 had to fight with him in addition to king Vallabha. At 
Pathari in Malwa there was, it is true, another Rashtrakuta family, but it does not seem probable that 
it had anything to do with the troubles of the Gujarat branch. See Altekar, Rdshfrakafos^ pp. 82-5. 
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however, had not the military skill of his father Karkka; he was defeated by 
Amoghavarsha in a sanguinary battle in which he lost his life. This event may 
be placed in c, a.d. 845. Akalavarsha, the son and successor of Dhruva, con- 
tinued the struggle and regained the throne in c. a.d. 8 5 o. Amoghavarsha then 
summoned his trusted and able General Bahkeya from GahgawadI, and he 
succeeded in turning the tables against Dhruva II who had in the meanwhile 
ascended the Gujarat throne. It appears that ultimately in c, a.d. 860 peace 
was concluded between the two royal families, probably because both of them 
were threatened by a third party, viz. king Bhoja of Kanauj. The Gurjara 
Pratihara emperor had grown fairly powerful by this time and ilaturally felt 
that he should avenge the signal defeat inflicted upon his grandfather 
Nagabhata II by Govinda III, the father of Amoghavarsha. He w^s therefore 
probably planning an invasion of the Rashtrakuta empire, whdse military 
prestige was at its lowest ebb at this time. Dhruva II of Gujarat was too weak 
to meet such an invasion successfully by himself, and Amoghavarsha on his 
side could never hope to repel it if he was denied the co-operation of the 
Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch. Amoghavarsha I and Dhruva II therefore 
eventually ended their long-drawn-out struggle in c, a.d. 860 in order to 
present a united front to the northern invader. Bhoja, however, does not 
seem to have planned a serious invasion; Dhruva II indeed claims to have 
repelled it single-handed sometime before a.d. 867. We shall, however, most 
probably not be wrong in assuming that there is some pardonable exaggera- 
tion in this claim made on his behalf; he must have obviously received sub- 
stantial help from Amoghavarsha, who was the real enemy of Bhoja. Bhoja, 
however, remained content with the annexation of Northern Gujarat and 
Kathiawar and did not seriously pursue the war against the Rashtrakutas. 
The Rashtrakutas and the Pratiharas do not appear to have come into conflict 
again during the reign of Amoghavarsha I. 

The relations of Amoghavarsha with other powers may be now briefly 
reviewed. His father and grandfather had defeated the Palas of Bengal and 
some of his records also state that he was paid homage by the kings of Ahga, 
Vahga, and Magadha. We need not, however, conclude from this statement 
that the Rashtrakuta armies had marched under Amoghavarsha into Bengal 
or Bihar. Throughout his reign his hands were fully occupied in quelling 
internal revolts in the Deccan and at its frontiers. He had neither the time nor 
the ability to undertake any serious invasion into distant Bihar or Bengal. It 
would appear that some minor frontier skirmishes occasionally occurred be- 
tween the Palas and the Rashtrakutas either in Kosala or in Orissa, in which 
the victory lay sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. Each side 
could thus claim to have defeated the other. This is what is actually done both 
in the Pala and the Rashtrakuta records. Just as Amoghavarsha claims in his 
records that the kings of Ahga and Vahga humbled themselves before him, so 
Narayanapala, his Pala contemporary, also maintains that he had defeated a 
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Dravida king, who could have been none other than Amoghavarsha I 
himself. 

To conclude, Amoghavarsha’s reign was not brilliant from the military 
point of view like that of his father or grandfather. He was unable to retain 
Gahgawadi, which had been annexed by his father. He also lost Malwa. The 
Chalukyas of Vehgi had in fact at one period nearly extinguished the Rashtra- 
kuta empire and it was with great difficulty that Amoghavarsha could oust 
them from his dominions. Even the little kingdom of the Gujarat Rashtrakutas 
kept him at bay for twenty years. Amoghavarsha had therefore neither the time 
nor the ability to undertake any expeditions into Northern or Eastern India. 

The truth seems to be that he was not a born military leader like his father 
nor a lover of war like his great-grandfather. In the latter half of his long life 
he developed definite leanings towards Jainism, a tendency which must have 
been fatal to any military ardour he may ever have possessed. Peace, religion, 
and literature became his chief attractions in the evening of his life. He was 
either the author or at least the inspirer of the Kavirdjamdrga^ the earliest 
work in Canarese on poetics. It is then no wonder that he should have been a 
liberal patron of men of letters; his own records claim that he was more 
generous than the famous Sahasahka (Chandragupta II) of the Gupta dynasty, 
and this claim is confirmed by later Canarese tradition as recorded by authors 
like Nagavarman II, Kesiraja, and Bhattakalahka. 

Amoghavarsha was a keen and serious student of Jaina religion and 
philosophy, and Jinasena, the author of the Adipurdna^ claims to have been 
his preceptor. Mahaviracharya, a Jain mathematician, also describes him as 
a follower of Jainism in his work called Ganitasdrasangraha, There can there- 
fore be no doubt that Amoghavarsha was immensely impressed by the gospel 
of Mahavira. But we need not conclude from this that his faith in the 
traditional Hindu pantheon had weakened. For his devotion to Mahalakshmi 
was intense and on one occasion he even offered her one of the fingers of his 
left hand, when he was assured that this sacrifice would ward off a public 
calamity. That this incident, described in the Sanjan plates composed by his 
own court poet, is no mere traditional fable, is proved by its unexpected con- 
firmation by Bhattakalahka, who in his Karndtakasabddnusdsanam compares 
Amoghavarsha to Sibi and Dadhichi who had sacrificed body and limbs 
respectively for the sake of others. Monarchs usually make others bleed for 
themselves ; rulers like Amoghavarsha, who voluntarily bleed for others, are 
rare indeed in the annals of human history. 

Amoghavarsha not only listened to the precepts of religion but also put 
them into practice. Hinduism lays down as a precept that in the evening of 
one’s life one should retire from the world in order to lead a life of religious 
contemplation. The Purdnas refer to several kings who, according to tradi- 
tion, are said to have followed this practice. Amoghavarsha is one of the 
few historical kings who really followed this advice, and was accustomed. 
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periodically, to retire from the active duties of his office as ruler. It appears 
that after c, a.d. 86o, when he had attained the age of sixty, and when the 
affairs of the empire had settled down to comparative peace, he used to with- 
draw from administration for fairly long periods in order to devote himself 
to spiritual exercises. During these periods the government was carried on 
by the crown prince Krishna,* while his aged father was engaged in religious 
observances or philosophical discussions. After the period of retirement was 
over the king would again assume the charge of affairs. 

In spite of his indifferent military achievements, Amoghavarsha must rank 
very high among Indian rulers. He may not have spectacular conquests to his 
credit; but he at least maintained peace and order in his kingdom and pro- 
tected his subjects from foreign invasions. He loved and encouraged science 
and literature and treated all creeds with equal impartiality. In his own life he 
tried to effect a synthesis of Hinduism and Jainism, which were the Wo main 
religious faiths practised in his kingdom. He lived up to his convictions, and 
overcoming the temptations of power he would every now and then retire 
into a life of pure devotion in order to follow a fixed course of religious 
discipline. He had a high regard for the public weal and had even sacrificed 
one of his fingers to Mahalakshmi in order to avert a public calamity. 

March, a.d. 878, is the last known date of Amoghavarsha I and 883 is the 
earliest date of his son and successor Krishna II. As Amoghavarsha was about 
seventy-eight years old in a.d. 878, we may safely assume that his own death 
and his son Krishna’s accession took place in or about a.d. 880. 

Krishna II, the successor of Amoghavarsha, is his only known son. Two 
of his daughters are also known to us by name. One of them was Revakanim- 
madi, who was probably his eldest child. She was married to a Ganga prince 
and was supervising the administration of the Raichur Doab in a.d. 837.^ 
The other daughter, Chandrobalabba, who was probably the youngest of his 
children, was married to another Ganga prince named Gunaduttarahga 
Butuga, probably in c, a.d. 860. 


Krishna II 

(c. A,D. 880-914) 

As made clear above, the accession of Krishna II took place in c. a.d. 88o. 
At the time of his coronation he assumed the titles of ^ubhatunga (pre- 

* The overlapping between the dates of Amoghavarsha and his son Krish^ II, which we often 
find in various records, is due to the occasional temporary abdications of Amoghavarsha during 
which his son used to carry on the administration. It is but natural that there should be some con- 
fusion as to the name of the ruling king to be mentiond in charters issued during these periods of 
retirement. Thus the Saundatti record of Prithivirama, from which we learn that Krishna II was 
ruling in a . d . 875, belongs to one of these retirement periods and the writer mentions the de facto 
ruler and not the de jure one. The Kanheri record of a . d . 877, which mentions Amoghavarsha as the 
ruling king, was issued when Amoghavarsha had emerged from his retirement and reassumed the 
duties of government. * Insc,from Bom. Kar.y No. 7. 
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eminent among the auspicious) and Akdlavarsha^ (rainer of blessings and 
favours even when unexpected); these hirudas or titles were usually 
assumed by all Rashtrakuta emperors who had the personal name of Krishna. 
Prithivivallabha or Vallabha was also his title, as it was that of all other 
Rashtrakuta rulers. 

As his father had died almost an octogenarian after a long reign of at 
least sixty-four years, it might seem probable that Krishna may have been 
more than fifty at the time of his accession. This is not impossible, for he also 
like his father may have lived to be eighty. In view, however, of his several 
energetic military campaigns, it is perhaps more likely that he was in fact a 
younger child of Amoghavarsha and so not more than about forty at the 
time of his accession. 

The name of the crowned queen of Krishna is not known. She was a Chedi 
princess, a daughter of king Kokkala and a sister of prince Sankaragana. 
The Rashtrakuta and the Chedi families were brought close together as a 
result of this matrimonial alliance, and friendly relations were carried still 
farther when a number of Chedi princesses were married to Rashtrakuta 
princes during the reign of Krishna II. Krishna married his heir-apparent 
Jagattunga to princess Lakshml, a daughter of his brother-in-law $ankara- 
gana, sometime at the beginning of his reign. This was a marriage with a 
maternal uncle’s daughter, which, though not recommended by the sacred 
texts, is approved by custom in the Deccan. Later on when Jagattunga was 
staying with his father-in-law in the course of an expedition in the north, he 
married Govindamba, a sister of his wife Lakshmi, sometime in c, a.d. 890. 
About ten years later, Jagattunga married his eldest son Indra, born of his 
queen Lakshmi, to the Chedi princess Vijamba, who was a granddaughter of 
Arjuna, a brother of Sankaragana. Amoghavarsha, a younger stepbrother of 
Indra, was also vredded to a Chedi princess named Kundakadevi, a grand- 
daughter of Mugdhatunga, another brother of Sankaragana. This marriage 
took place in c, a.d. 910. These numerous marriages between the princes 
and the princesses of the two families made them staunch allies, and thence- 
forward we find them helping each other in times of stress and difficulty. 

The Rashtrakutas of Malkhed and the Chalukyas of Vengi had by this 
time become natural and inveterate enemies, and their conflicts continued 
during the reign of Krishna 11 . At the time of the accession of Krishna, 
Vijayaditya III (a.d. 844-88) was on the throne of Vengi. We have already 
seen how he had managed to wrest most of his kingdom from Amogha- 
varsha I in €. A.D. 850. Later on he devoted his time and energy to waging 

^ * An inscription at Venkatpur in the Gadag taluk of the Dharw^ District, dated a.d. 907, 
gives the epithet of Amoghavarsha to the reigning monarch, who can have been none other than 
Krishna II. This epithet is probably wrongly assigned to Krishna II. Otherwise we shall have to 
suppose that just as Indra III and his son Govinda IV had the same epithet Sui'arnavarsha, so also 
Amoghavarsha and his son Krishna may have assumed the same title Amoghavarsha. The latter 
alternative does not, however, appear to be probable. Insc. from Bom. Kar., No. 7. 
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wars with his southern neighbours the Pallavas and the Cholas. These were 
relatively weaker powers at this time, and Vijayaditya secured several 
victories over them which increased his resources and reputation. 

Emboldened by these successes the Chalukya king attacked the Nokmabas 
and the Gahgas towards the beginning of the reign of Krishna. These were 
the allies and feudatories of the Rashtrakuta emperor; his sister also was 
married to Butuga Gunaduttarahga, the younger brother of the reigning 
Gahga king Rajamalla II. Krishna therefore naturally regarded the invasion of 
Nolambavadi and GahgavadI as a challenge to his sovereignty and proceeded 
to meet it. j 

At the outset Vijayaditya was successful. The Nolamba army was defeated 
and its general Mahgi was killed in battle. Vijayaditya then marched into 
Gahgava^ and defeated Rajamalla and Butuga in the battles of P^emiya and 
Gungur.^ A considerable part of Gahgavadi was occupied by the invading 
army and the Gahga ruler had to take refuge in his forts, where his armies 
were besieged. 

Simultaneously with this attack in the south, Vijayaditya launched an 
offensive also in the north. He invaded the north-eastern part of the Rashtra- 
kuta empire, occupied the state of Bastar, burnt the fort of Chakrakuta, 
modern Chakrakottya, situated in that state, and then advanced to Kirana- 
pura, situated about 1 50 miles to the north of that stronghold. Krishna and 
his brother-in-law ^ahkaragana (also called Sankila) were encamped in this 
city. A sanguinary battle was fought near this place in which the PLashtrakuta 
and Chedi forces were routed. Kiranapura was then captured and burnt and 
Vijayaditya penetrated to Achalapura or Elichpur in Berar and captured 
and burnt it also. This bold invasion was planned by Pandurahga, the able 
and experienced general of Vijayaditya, and met with complete success for a 
time. The burning of captured cities was rather an unusual feature in ancient 
Indian warfare and must have caused dismay in the territories of the Chedis 
and the Rashtrakutas. The Chalukya records therefore are not exaggerating 
the victory when they declare that the Gahgas were locked up in their hill 
forts and that the Rashtrakuta emperor Krishna and his ally Sahkaragana 
were shorn of their glory. Such was the state of affairs in c. a.d. 888, at the 
time of the death of Vijayaditya III.^ 

Krishna learnt a lesson from these disasters and thereafter reorgani2ed and 
reinforced his armies. The battalions of his feudatories in Gujarat and 
Karnatak were summoned to strengthen the imperial forces. A part of the 
army was commanded by Krishna, the Gujarat viceroy, and another by 
Baddega, a Chalukya feudatory ruling in the northern Karnatak. The Vehgi 
forces were decisively beaten and all opposition came to an end. It seems 
that Bhima, the new Chalukya king, himself became a prisoner in the hands 

‘ MAR^ I919^ PP* 

» FJy iv, 239. 
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of Baddega, if we are to believe the statements in a grant made by one of 
his successors.* Krishna, the Rashtrakuta emperor, marched into the Vehgi 
kingdom, occupied several of its districts, and appointed his own officers to 
administer them. The power of Bhima was completely broken, for the 
Chalukya records admit that after the setting of the Sun of Victory (King 
Vijayaditya) the Vehgi kingdom was enveloped in darkness in the form of 
the victorious Rashtrakuta forces.^ When the Ch^ukya power was thus 
totally destroyed and their kingdom occupied, the pressure on the Gahgas 
and the Nolambas automatically disappeared and they regained the districts 
conquered by the Chalukyas during the reign of Vijayaditya. The Chalukya 
king Bhima was subsequently released and allowed to rule as a feudatory. 

How long Krishna II remained in effective possession of the Vehgi king- 
dom we do not know. Probably it was not for more than ten years. During 
this time Bhima reorganized his forces; in this task he received considerable 
assistance from Mahakala, one of his generals, who was the son of a daughter 
of his foster-mother Nagipoli.^ The reorganized army attacked the Rashtra- 
kuta garrison. A sanguinary battle was fought at Niravdyapura, modern 
Nidadavolu in Eastern Godavari district, in which the Chalukya crown 
prince, who was only sixteen years old, was mortally wounded while killing 
the Rashtrakuta general Dandesa Gundaya from the back of his own elephant. 
The Chalukya records claim victory for their side, but if so it was un- 
doubtedly dearly bought.^ More probably the battle was in reality indecisive. 
On seeing the new vigour of the Chalukya army Krishna may have decided 
not to undertake the difficult task of reoccupying the Vehgi districts. It was 
out of question for Bhima to think of invading the Rashtrakuta dominions. 
Once more the two neighbouring states reconciled themselves to their tradi- 
tional boundaries and a period of truce followed, which was not disturbed 
during the lifetime of the two opposing kings. 

Let us now survey the relations of Krishna II with his northern neighbours 
and feudatories. The related Rashtrakuta family of his cousins was ruling in 
Gujarat in a feudatory capacity. We have already seen that its long-drawn 
war with the imperial family had come to an end by c, a.d. 865 . The relations 
between the two families continued to be friendly throughout the remaining 
period of the reign of Amoghavarsha I. Dhruva II survived his suzerain by 
about four or five years and was succeeded 'me, 885 by Krishna, who was 
most probably his son. Curiously enough, during the next decade or so kings 
of the same name were ruling both in the main and in the branch Rashprakuta 
family. The Krishna of the Gujarat branch continued to be loyal to Malkhed 
and co-operated with his namesake and feudal lord in his wars against the 
Chalukyas of Vehgi. 


» JAIIRS, vi, 181. 
» SII, i, 40. 

^ IMP, ii, 878. 


5 El, xix, 275. 
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Beyond the Narmada lay the mighty empire of the Gurjara Pratiharas, still 
being ruled by the great Bhoja. This emperor had tried to pay off old scores 
in the reign of Amoghavarsha I, but had not succeeded in penetrating to the 
south of the Vindhyas. He once also attempted to measure his strength with 
the Rashtrakutas, soon after the accession of Krishna Tl. In the initial stages 
of this war the Rashtrakuta forces were defeated and had to retire,^ but 
Krishna II soon turned the tables against his opponent. The Rashtrakuta 
armies pushed back the Pratihara forces, marched into Malwa, and captured 
Uj jayini : a record of Krishna of the Gujarat branch relates how in the presence 
of his feudal lord he defeated his enemy at Ujjayini and attained renown.^ 
Krishna himself also displayed considerable personal bravery ik this war; 
a record of his successor, dated a.d. 915, tells us how old men of that time 
used to afford delight to their audiences by giving graphic descriptions of the 
late emperor’s movements on the battlefield.^ Krishna, however, did not, and 
probably was unable to, pursue the enemy farther into the north. He was 
content to defend his empire and was not anxious to emulate the achieve- 
ments of his celebrated grandfather. 

The career of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch came to an end sometime 
during the reign of Krishna II. But when precisely this event happened and 
what were its causes we do not know. The last known king of this branch, 
Krishna II, ascended the throne in c. a.d. 885, and co-operated loyally with 
Malkhed, as we have shown above, in its wars with the Chalukyas and the 
Pratiharas. We, however, hear no more of the Gujarat Rashtrakutas after the 
year a.d. 888 . No grant either of Krishna II of that branch or of any of his 
successors has so far been found. On the other hand we know that Northern 
Gujarat was being ruled by a new feudatory named Prachanda, belonging to 
the Brahmavaloka family, in a.d. 910. Four years later at the beginning of the 
reign of Indra III, the successor of Krishna II, we find Gujarat being governed 
directly from the imperial capital; for in a.d. 91 5 the new emperor was con- 
firming the grant of a village in Gujarat, which had been earlier granted to 
the beneficiary’s ancestor by Dhruva I and Dhruva II of the Gujarat Rashtra- 
kuta branch. If the original donee’s descendant had petitioned for a con- 
firmation of this grant, the reason must obviously have been that the original 
grantor’s family was no longer in power. It had been supplanted by the 
imperial Rashtrakuta family, whose representative is seen confirming his 
predecessors’ benefaction. 

We may therefore conclude that the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch came to 
an end in c. a.d. 900. It may be that Krishna II, the last ruler of that family, 
died at about that time, leaving no issue behind. Or it may be that there was 
a fresh war between the parent and the branch line at the end of which the 
emperor Krishna II annexed the kingdom of his refractory cousins. It is 

* £ 1 , xix, 174. * lA, xiii, 67. 

* El, i, 52. 
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difficult to decide with our present information which of the above alter- 
natives is the more probable. 

We know very little that is authentic about the relations of the Rashtra- 
kutas with their neighbours and contemporaries in Eastern India during the 
reign of Krishna II. Some records of Krishna III, issued about fifty years 
later, do state no doubt that he taught humility to the Gauda king and that 
his courtyard was crowded with the kings of Ahga, Kalihga, and Magadha 
who had come to pay him their homage. But this seems to be a pure exaggera- 
tion, due partly to the poets’ ignorance of the historical facts and partly to a 
love of alliteration, which led them to group together in a jingling sequence 
the Ahga, Vahga, Vehgi, Kalihga, and Magadha kings. Gunachandra, a Jain 
court poet of Krishna II, also states that the elephants of his army had drunk 
the refreshing waters of the Ganges and enjoyed the cool shade of the forests 
near Cape Comorin. There can, however, be little doubt that Krishna never 
led his armies either to the Gangetic plain or to the extremity of the peninsula. 
He had not the military skill or dash either of Govinda III or of Dhruva. He 
was but just able to maintain intact the empire that he had inherited from his 
father and to frustrate the attempts of his enemies to invade its territories. He 
was, as we have said above, able to annex part of the Vehgi kingdom for a 
short time, but he soon had to relinquish even these conquests. 

Like his father, Amoghavarsha, Krishna had a leaning towards Jainism. 
His education was conducted under the supervision of Gunachandra, the 
famous author of the last five chapters of the Adipurdna. He was, however, 
quite tolerant to Hinduism. His regard for the gospel of Mahavira does not 
seem to have very much affected his foreign policy; we find him almost con- 
tinuously engaged in wars. As a matter of fact many of the most famous and 
successful Gahga, Chalukya and Rashtrakuta generals of the tenth century 
were Jains. It was probably believed that the gospel of Ahimsa in its extreme 
form was not intended for laymen, but only for monks and nuns. Jain lay- 
men could follow the military profession without any stigma being attached 
to them on that account. 

Krishna II died towards the end of a.d. 914 after a fairly long reign of 
thirty-four years. His reign and that of his father exactly covered the abnor- 
mally long period of one full century, Krishna was undoubtedly in his 
seventies, if not in his eighties, at the time of his death. He had the misfortune 
of seeing his eldest son Jagattuhga predecease him, probably in the last 
decade of his reign. Jagattuhga had left two sons behind him; of these the 
elder one Indra had been born of the Chedi princess Lakshmi and the 
younger one Amoghavarsha of her sister and co-wife Govindamba. The 
former succeeded his grandfather when the throne fell vacant at his death 
towards the end of a.d. 914. The latter also was destined to wear the imperial 
crown, but nearly a quarter of a century later. A daughter of his had been 
married to the Chola king Aditya I, who had a son named Adityan 
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Kannaradeva. This prince did not succeed to the Choja throne, as he was 
superseded by Parantaka.^ 


Indra III 

{ C . A.D. 914-28) 

Indra succeeded his grandfather Krishna at the end of a.d. 914. His official 
coronation took place in February, a.d. 915, at a sacred place called Kurun- 
daka, which seems to be Kurundwad in the Southern Maratha country. On 
this occasion he weighed himself against gold, regranted 400 villages to 
Brahmans and temples, and distributed 20 lakhs of drammas^ in tharity. He 
assumed the coronation title of Nityavarsha (perpetual rainer of plessings). 
He was extremely handsome and so was also known as Ratm-kandarpa 
(Cupid among the Rashtrakutas). One of his court poets has told us in his 
verses that Cupid, the moon, and the lotus were all fashioned by the Creator 
out of the surplus material left after producing his beautiful body.^ 

Indra was not more than thirty at the time of his accession. He was thus 
in the full bloom of youthful vigour and had clearly inherited the military 
dash and daring of Govinda III. He was on the look-out for a field for 
military activity at the time of his accession and an opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. 

The Gurjara Pratihara emperor Mahendrapala died in c, a.d. 910, leaving 
behind him two sons, Bhoja II and Mahipala, who were half-brothers. Of 
these two sons Bhoja succeeded his father, but his claim was contested by 
Mahipala, whose cause was espoused by the Chandella king Harsha. Mahi- 
pala succeeded in ousting Bhoja in c. a.d. 912. This development was not 
favoured by the Chedis, since Kokalla had espoused the cause and supported 
the accession of Bhoja II. The political interests and policies of the Chedis 
and the Rashtrakutas had at this time become identical owing to the series 
of intermarriages mentioned above. Indra III, therefore, who was eager 
to win laurels on the battlefield, regarded the deposition of Bhoja II by Mahi- 
pala as a sufficient cause for declaring war against Kanauj. A more direct 
provocation had also been given just before or soon after the accession of 
Indra III. The Paramara chief Upendraraja, who was ruling in Malwa as 
a feudatory of the Pratiharas, had made a raid into Nasik District and be- 
sieged Govardhana, probably at the instigation of his feudal lord. The first 
military exploit of Indra was to relieve Govardhana, inflict a severe defeat on 
Upendraraja, and compel him to transfer his allegiance to himself. Ujjayini 
was once more occupied and was used as an advanced military base for the 
contemplated military expedition into Northern India. 

* E 7 , xxvi, 233. 

* The dramma was a silver coin equal to about J of a rupee. Its purchasing power was equal to 
that of 2} rupees in 1940. 

3 E/, ix, 31-32. 
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The Rashtrakuta forces that had assembled at this city began their march 
into Northern India in the autumn of a.d. 916. The definite route of the army 
is not known, but it is probable that it advanced by the usual Bhopal- Jhansi— 
Kalpi route. The Jumna was then crossed at the last mentioned place and the 
army thereafter marched straight upon Kanauj, which had been the imperial 
capital of Northern India for more than three centuries. The city was occu- 
pied by the Rashtrakuta army, which obtained a huge indemnity from the 
inhabitants. 

The capture of Kanauj was a sensational victory, for it was then the premier 
city of Northern India, occupying the position held by Delhi in medieval 
and modern times. This success therefore added immensely to the prestige 
of the Rashtrakuta arms. Among the ancestors of Indra III, Dhruva and 
Govinda III had both defeated their contemporary Pratihara emperors, but 
they were neither of them able to plant the Rashtrakuta flag on the battle- 
ments of the imperial city of Northern India. The achievement was thus 
quite unique in the annals of the history of the Deccan; for the occasions 
when a Deccan power has succeeded in capturing the capital of Northern 
India are few indeed. 

It seems that Mahipala had already deserted Kanauj and escaped towards 
Mahoba when he realized that he could not hold his capital. Mahoba was 
the capital of the Chandella chief Harsha, who was supporting his cause. 
After occupying Kanauj, Indra therefore sent his Chalukya feudatory 
Narasimha in pursuit of Mahipala. To quote the words of Pampa, a protege 
of Narasirnha’s son Arikesarin, ‘Narasimha plucked from the Gurjara king’s 
arms the goddess of victory, whom though desirous of keeping, he held too 
loosely. Mahipala fled, as if struck by a thunderbolt, staying neither to eat 
nor to rest, nor to gather his forces together, while Narasiriiha pursuing 
bathed his horses at the junction of the Ganges and established his fame.’* 
The junction of the Ganges referred to in this passage must be its confluence 
with the Jumna, and not its meeting with the sea, for the Pratihara empire 
did not extend beyond Bihar. 

Indra’s expedition into Northern India was of the nature of a raid. He did 
not long occupy Kanauj, but left it in a few weeks’ time. He most probably 
followed his general Narasiriiha to Allahabad and Benares and thereafter 
returned to the Deccan by the beginning of the summer of a.d. 916. Mahipala 
seems to have marched towards Oudh when the invading forces moved in 
the direction of Allahabad and Benares. On the retirement to the south of 
the Rashtrakuta army, he reoccupied Kanauj where his authority had once 
more become firmly established as early as a.d. 917 . 

This victory of Indra was more sensational than that of Dhruva or 
Govinda III. But we must also note that his opponent Mahipala had not the 
courage or the capacity either of Vatsaraja or of Nagabhata II, nor had he 

’ Kamdtakahha^hdbhushana^ Intf., p. xiv. 
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to contend against two powerful kingdoms in the north, as his illustrious 
ancestors had had to do. 

We have seen already that the Rashtrakuta forces had to retire from Vehgi 
towards the end of the reign of Krishna 11 . Indra was anxious to re-establish 
his supremacy at Vehgi and he undertook this task soon after his victorious 
return from the north. Times were propitious for this venture; for the 
Chalukya king Bhima, who had ousted the Rashtrakuta forces, had died and 
had been succeeded by his son Vijayaditya IV. Indra marched against the new 
king and the two armies met at Virjapuri. The Chalukya records claim that in 
the sanguinary battle that was fought at this place, Vijayadity^ was indeed 
successful but lost his own life. The victory was thus a Pyrrhic one and can- 
not have been any real obstacle to a further Rashtrakuta advana. Probably 
a portion of the Vehgi kingdom was occupied, but we have no Rashtrakuta 
records to enlighten us on this point. It is, however, clear that In^ra did not 
fully exploit the situation created by the death of the Chalukya king on the 
battlefield. Vijayaditya could thus be succeeded by Amma I, and he was able 
to rule more or less without any interference from the Rashtrakutas down to 
A.D. 925. 

When Amma I was succeeded by his infant son Vijayaditya V, Indra III 
decided to exploit the situation by supporting the claims of Tadapa I, a son 
of Yudhamalla 1 . His protege, however, was ousted and killed within a month 
by Vikramaditya II, a son of Bhima I. This ruler in turn was overcome 
within a year by Bhima III, a son of Amma I. Indra III now decided to 
champion the cause of Yudhamalla II, a son of his first nominee Tadapa, and 
succeeded in putting him on the throne in a.d. 928. Yudhamalla continued 
to rule with the help of the Rashtrakutas down to a.d. 954. Srivijaya, one 
of Indra’s Jain generals, seems to have given him much assistance in these 
wars.^ 

Indra III ruled for about fourteen years. At one time it was believed that 
his reign had been a very short one, of three years only, but epigraphs sub- 
sequently discovered show that he was ruling down to December, a.d. 927. 
His death may be placed about the middle of a.d. 928.^ 

Indra III was undoubtedly an able ruler and general. His capture of Kanauj 
was a sensational victory. He eventually managed to bring the Chalukyas of 

* ARASRy 1905-6, pp. 1 21-2. 

* Kamalapuram inscription, dated the 23rd of December 925, definitely refers to Nityavarsha 
Indra-narendra as the reigning king; the Haliritti inscription inscribed in December 927 mentions 
Nit3^varsha as the ruling monarch. As Nityavarsha was a title both of Indra and of Govinda IV, 
it is difficult to state with certainty whether Indra or Govinda was ruling in December, a.d. 927. 
We, however, know that Indra’s successor Amoghavarsha II had a short reign of one year and 
Govinda is known to have performed a pattahandha festival in May 930. If this ceremony was his 
coronation ceremony, as seems to be very likely, the accession of Govinda will have to be placed 
early in a.d. 930. The short reign of Amoghavarsha may have covered some months of 928 and 
some of 929. It therefore seems very pro^ble that Indra had died by the middle of a.d. 928. 
See £J, xxvi, 162. 
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Vehgi under complete control by maintaining his own nominee on the 
Vehgi throne. 


Amoghavarsba II 

(f. A.D. 928-9) 

Indra III had two sons, Amoghavarsha and Govinda, who were between 
20 and 25 at the time of their father’s death. Of these the former, whose 
personal name is not known, ascended the throne as Amoghavarsha II. As 
his name is omitted in the Sangli plates of Govinda IV, Fleet had held that 
he did not rule at all. But this view is untenable. The omission in the above 
plates of the name of this ruler is due to the fact that they were issued by his 
enemy and rival who had ousted him from the throne. Most of the later 
Rashtrakuta plates mention him among the Rashtrakuta princes who had 
ascended the throne, and a charter of the Silahara feudatory Aparajita avers 
that he ruled for one year.^ We may therefore regard it as certain that 
Amoghavarsha II did ascend the throne and rule for the short period of about 
one year. 

The new king was a youth of about thirty at the time of his death in c. a.d. 
929, and his early death cannot have been entirely due to his intense affection 
for his dead father which prompted him to follow the latter to heaven as soon 
as possible, as stated in some records.^ There were ugly rumours current and 
Govinda, his younger brother who succeeded him, goes out of his way to 
deny their truth in the charters issued by him. In these he protests that he has 
neither treated his brother cruelly nor committed incest with his wives even 
though he had the power to do so.^ It is clear that there was a widespread 
belief that Govinda had hastened the death of his elder brother and this 
suspicion seems to have been well founded. 

How exactly Amoghavarsha’s death took place or was brought about we 
do not know. He certainly died towards the end of a.d. 929 or at the begin- 
ning of A.D. 930, within a year of his accession, and his younger brother 
Govinda then ascended the empty throne. Whether Amoghavarsha II left 
any young son behind him, and if so what happened to him, we do not 
know.^ 

* LIy iii, 271. * Karhad plates, El, iv, 282. 

* El, vii, 26. 

^ When it was believed that India III died in r. a.d. 918 and that Govinda IV succeeded to the 
throne in r. a.d. 919 after the short reign of his elder brother Amoghavarsha II, it was permissible 
to conjecture that Indaparaja II, the grandson of Indaparaja I, the lord of Manyakheta, who 
figures as a beneficiary in the grant of Amma I, may have been an infant son of Amoghavarsha, 
living as a refugee in the ChSjukya court. We, however, now know for certain that Indra was living 
down to A.D. 927 and it is therefore impossible to believe that a grandson of his could have fled to 
the Cha)ukya court and lived there as a Cha}uk3ra pensioner during the lifetime of his illustrious 
grandfather. For there is no evidence to show that the reladons between Indra III and Amogha- 
varsha were strained during the former’s lifetime. 

B 989 U 
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Govinda IV 


{c. A.D. 930-6) 

At the time of his accession in c, a.d. 930 Govinda was about twenty-six 
years of age. Like his predecessors bearing the name of Govinda, he assumed 
the coronation title of Prabhutavarshay but he was also known as Suvarna- 
varsha on account of his profuse distribution of gold in charity. His court 
poets have given him several other epithets as well; among these we 
may mention here Nripatunga (pre-eminent among kings), Nripatitrinetra 
(Siva among kings), Viranardydna (brave as Narayana), Sdhasd^ka (famous 
for daring), and Rattakandarpa (Cupid among the Rattas). The \ last epithet 
would seem to show that, like his father, Govinda was famous fir his hand- 
some appearance and personal good looks. \ 

Yudhamalla II, the Rashtrakuta nominee to the Vehgi throne, \continucd 
to hold his own down to a.d. 934. His reign, however, was iharked by 
great confusion and anarchy; a number of claimants were fighting for the 
throne and cruelly oppressing the common people. Eventually Chalukya 
Bhima succeeded in ousting Yudhamalla and gaining the throne for himself 
in A.D. 934. 

Govinda IV did not take any steps to reassert Rashtrakuta influence at 
Vengi. He was a pleasure-loving youth and probably did not deem it worth 
his while to trouble himself with a war with the Chalukyas. His own position 
was getting more and more insecure, as his subjects, ministers, and feuda- 
tories were becoming disgusted with his excesses and inefficiency. 

Unable to show his prowess abroad, Govinda decided to pick a quarrel 
with his Chalukya feudatory Arikesarin II, who was ruling at Vemulwad in 
the southern Karnatak. This feudatory had given shelter to Vijayaditya V, 
one of the innumerable claimants to the Vehgi throne. Govinda demanded 
his surrender and Arikesarin refused to comply. 

It was no doubt very hazardous for a petty feudatory like Arikesarin II to 
challenge the mighty power of the Rashtrakuta emperor ; but the situation was 
fast developing in such a way as to render the dethronement of Govinda a 
very practical and desirable proposition. Govinda was extremely handsome 
and in the prime of youth and soon became absorbed in a life of vice and 
pleasure. To quote a contemporary record, ‘his intellect became ensnared in 
the eyes of young women, his mind became hemmed in by the flashes of the 
eyes of beautiful damsels, his limbs became enfeebled as his body began to 
be undermined by a number of maladies; his vicious conduct alienated the 
sympathies of all men, the constituents of the body politic became non- 
coherent, neutralizing his strength and power, and he met with a natural 
destruction’.^ 

The above account of the end of Govinda proceeds no doubt from the pen 

' Karhad plates, v, 20, H/, iv, 282. 
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of a court poet patronized by his successful rival, but it seems to be sub- 
stantially true. It is clear that the vicious life of Govinda had alienated the 
sympathies of his subjects and ministers, who had begun to feel that his 
removal from the throne would be a blessing to the empire. They were 
already making secret overtures to Amoghavarsha III, an uncle of Govinda 
and a stepbrother of Indra III, who had a high reputation for character, 
integrity, and learning. Amoghavarsha had married a Chedi princess and 
was leading a life of retirement at Tripuri, mostly devoted to religious pur- 
suits. He did not himself feel enthusiastic about the suggestion of the con- 
federates; but he had a very ambitious son named Krishna who eventually 
induced him to accept the offer of the crown made by the party formed to 
get rid of the vicious king Govinda. 

At the time when Arikesarin II refused to deliver Vijayaditya to Govinda 
the plan to dethrone him had neared its completion, and a number of ministers 
and feudatories had openly deserted the reigning monarch. Arikesarin there- 
fore could meet the imperial forces with confidence. The decisive battle that 
eventually put Amoghavarsha III on the throne was fought in the south 
between Govinda and Arikesarin II; Pampa, a court poet of the latter, 
describes how his patron declined to surrender Vijayaditya, drove out and 
defeated the army of Govinda, brought ruin to him and offered the crown to 
Baddega (Amoghavarsha III), who relied on him completely.* 

Pampa probably exaggerates the part played by his patron in the revolution 
which placed Amoghavarsha III upon the Rashtrakuta throne. But it seems 
quite clear that the decisive battle in which Govinda was defeated and killed 
was fought between Arikesarin and Govinda somewhere in the southern 
Karnatak. In the meantime, according to the plans already matured and 
agreed upon among the ministers and feudatories, Amoghavarsha was 
heading towards Manyakheta from Tripuri, most probably at the head of a 
Chedi contingent. He met with some opposition from local military officers 
loyal to Govinda, but it was easily overcome and he soon reached the capital. 
Here he was welcomed by the ministers and feudatories who had assembled 
for the occasion, and was offered the imperial crown. The precise date of this 
event is not known; Govinda was firmly on the throne in a.d. 934 and 
Amoghavarsha III was ruling in a.d. 937. It would thus appear that the 
confederacy against Govinda was formed in 93 5 and that his overthrow took 
place in 936.* 

‘ Vikramdrjanavijaya^ chap, ix, 5 2 ff. 

* Whether Govinda survived his defeat or was killed in the war we do not know. The Takkolam 
inscription dated in the 31st year of Parantaka (a.d. 938) records a gift by a daughter of ^t king, 
who was the crowned queen v >f Govindavallabharayar, It is not impossible that this Govindavalla- 
bharayar may be none other than Govinda IV, and the record may show that after his overthrow 
Govinda lived as a protcg6 of his father-in-law somewhere near the southern frontier of his old 
empire, biding his time for an opportunity to invade it. It is possible that the reference to the help 
given by Butuga to his brother-in-law Krishna to get the throne, which we find on the Sudi plates, 
tnay refer to an abortive rising of Govinda on the death of Amoghavarsha III. But it has to be 
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Amogbavarsha III 

( c . A.D. 936-9) 

Amoghavarsha III ascended the throne in c. a.d. 936. His personal name 
was Baddega, but as he is best known by the above title, we shall refer to him 
by it. He had at least two wives; one of these was KundakadevI, a daughter 
of the Chedi king Yuvaraja I. He was about fifty at the time of his accession 
and had several grown-up sons. Of these the eldest was Krishna, who had 
taken a prominent part in securing the throne for his father. Others 
were Jagattunga, Nirupama, and Khottiga. Relations between thlese brothers 
continued to be cordial throughout. Amoghavarsha had also \ a daughter 
named Revakanimmadi; she had been married to Butuga, tr^e younger 
brother of Rajamalla III, who was ruling Gangavadi at this time^ 

Amoghavarsha III ruled for a short period of three years only. He was 
more interested in the problems of the next world than in the affairs of the 
present one; his time therefore was occupied rather in spiritual than in 
administrative affairs. He gave several grants to Brahmanas and temples and 
constructed several shrines in honour of Siva, of whom he was a great 
devotee. His contemporaries believed that the new king was under the 
special protection of that god. His reputation as a pious, upright, and spiritual 
person must have been very great; for alone among the RashtrakQta kings, 
his death is described as the merging of a pious soul into the lustre of God. 
Such language was used in connexion with the death of no other Rashtrakuta 
emperor. 

Amoghavarsha was thus only a nominal ruler; during his rule the whole 
administration was carried on by the crown prince Krishna with the able 
assistance of his younger brother Jagattunga. Unlike his aged father, Krishna 
was both ambitious and unscrupulous, and he began to take well-planned 
steps to ensure his accession against the descendants of Govinda IV, who had 
been driven from the throne. We have already seen that Krishna’s brother- 
in-law Butuga was the younger brother of the reigning Ganga prince 
Rajamalla III. Krishna now decided to dethrone Rajamalla and to place his 
brother-in-law at the head of the Ganga state, so that he might have an ally 
in the south on whom he could place implicit confidence even in times of 
stress and difficulty. He therefore led an expedition to the south, killed the 
Nolamba princes Dantiga and Bappuva, who were the allies of Rajamalla, 
and then attacked Gangavadi. Rajamalla was killed on the battlefield and 
Krishna put his brother-in-law Butuga on the vacant throne in <r. a.d. 937- 

admitted that Govindarayar may equally well have been a feudatory of Parantaka; the Sudi plates 
also do not expressly mention Govinda as the enemy who stood in the way of Krishna III : they 
in fact refer to one Lalliya in this connexion. If, however, we assume Govinda to have been the 
son-in-law of Parantaka, we can understand why Krishna III waged so bitter a war against this 
ruler. 
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Butuga tumed out to be not only a faithful but also an able ally, and afforded 
material assistance to Krishna during his wars in the south. 

We have seen already that there was a very cordial feeling between the 
Chedis and the Rashtrakutas owing to the marriages of a number of Rashtra- 
kuta princes with Chedi princesses. Both Amoghavarsha III and Krishna 
were wedded to Chedi princesses and there was no reason why this entente 
should not have continued in the new reign. Very probably Amoghavarsha 
III had also received material sympathy and assistance from the Chedis at 
the time of his accession. And yet we find the crown prince Krishna marching 
against the Chedis in r. a.d. 938 and defeating them. How the two houses 
came to fall out is still a mystery. This rupture between the two families was 
most ill-starred and eventually led to the transfer of the Chedi sympathies to 
the Chalukya feudatory Tailapa, who was destined to supplant the Rashtra- 
kutas. 

After defeating the Chedi armies, Krishna marched into Bundelkhand and 
stormed the forts of Kalinjar and Chitrakuta. It is quite possible that these 
forts may have been garrisoned by the Rashtrakuta forces when Indra III 
had retired to the south, and that they had been subsequently reconquered by 
the Pratiharas. Krishna’s expedition to the north, undertaken during the reign 
of his father, may have been primarily for the purpose of reconquering them. 
The Chedis perhaps opposed this step, but in spite of their opposition Indra 
carried out his plan and occupied the forts. Krishna, it seems, must have left 
effective garrisons behind him in these forts when he returned to the south; 
we are told that the Gurjara king could no longer hope to win them back. 

Krishna had thus established the reputation of his arms while yet only crown 
prince.’ He had brought the whole of GahgavadI under his sphere of 
influence by putting his brother-in-law upon its throne and his name had 
become a terror to the Gurjara Pratiharas. His father therefore could have had 
no misgivings about his son’s capacity when he himself died sometime in the 
summer of a.d. 939. 

Krishna III 

(f. A.D. 939-67) 

The accession of Krishna III took place sometime after the summer of 
A.D. 959.^ Like other Rashtrakuta kings having the personal name of Krishna, 
he assumed the coronation title of Akdiavarsha (rainer of blessings even on 
unexpected occasions). He is also referred to as Valiabhanarendra and Prithivi- 
vallahha. After his conquest of Kanchi and Tanjore he took the Canarese 

’ The charters of Krishna TII describe his father’s accession, then mention the overthrow of 
Rajamalla III and the capture of Chitrakuta and Kalinjar by Krishna and thereafter refer to his 
father’s death and his own accession. It is therefore clear that it was as crown prince that Krishna 
led the expeditions to Gaiigavadl and Bundelkhand and not as emperor. 

* To be quite precise his accession took place sometime between February and December of 
a.d. 939. E/, xxi, 261-2. 
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epithet of Kanchijun Tanjaiyun-Konda (the conqueror of Kanchi and Tanjore) 
which is used very frequently in his Canarese and Tamil inscriptions. 

Krishna’s accession took place peacefully.^ He spent a couple of years in 
watching the situation and strengthening the administration and then once 
more embarked upon the policy of expansion. He now turned his attention 
to the south. Butuga II was at this time in effective possession of Gahgawadi 
and the two brothers-in-law, who both were by nature ambitious, matured 
plans for a grand offensive against the Chola king Parantaka.^ They led a 
lightning expedition to the south, probably in a.d. 943, and captured the 
important cities of Kanchi and Tanjore. The invading army could not occupy 
the whole of the Chola kingdom for a long time, but the Rashtiakutas con- 
tinued to be in effective possession of Tondai-mandala (consisting of the 
Arcot, Chingleput, and Vellore Districts) throughout the long reign of 
Krishna III. A very large number of inscriptions have been found in these 
districts belonging to the reign of Krishna III and dated from the 5 th to the 
26th year of his reign. 

In a few years’ time Parantaka rallied his forces and sent out a strong body of 
troops to expel the invader. The Chola army was under the command of the 
crown prince Rajaditya. The two forces met in a.d. 949 at Takkolam in the 
North Arcot District, where a sanguinary battle was fought. The Cholas 
fought bravely; the Rashtrakuta records admit that for a time they carried 
everything before them and that none dared to counter-attack. But eventually 
the general Manalera and the Gahga king Butuga succeeded in rallying their 
men. The latter dashed straight against the Chola crown prince, killed hjs 
elephant, got into his haudah and killed him then and there. The death of the 
crown prince naturally disheartened the Chola army, which soon fled in dis- 
order, leaving the victory in the hands of the Rashtrakutas. In recognition 
of this signal achievement by his brother-in-law, Krishna bestowed upon 
him the governorship of the Banavasi 12,000, the Bclvol 300, the Purigere 
300, the Kisukad 70, and the Bagenad 70, which together roughly constituted 
the whole of the Bombay Karnatak. 

After this signal defeat of the Chola army there was nothing to prevent the 
onward march of the conqueror. Krishna therefore pressed his victory to its 
maximum by marching farther south and defeating both the Kerala and the 
Pandya kings. He occupied Ramesvaram also for a time and ‘planted there 
the creeper of his fame’. Even the king of Ceylon was terrified and came to 
offer him his respectful submission. Krishna built a number of temples in the 
conquered territories. Two of them named after himself — Krishnesvara and 

* The spurious Sudi plates do indeed state that Butuga II secured the throne for his brother-in- 
law; but this seems to be doubtful. Krishna’s brothers were all very loyal to him and his prestige 
had become so great as a result of his victories that none would have dared to dispute his claim. 
Possibly Govinda IV or his son may have made a feeble attempt to get the throne; see above, 
p. 45. n. 2. 

^ For a possible cause of this war, see above, p. 45, n. 2. 
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Gandamartandaditya — ^were built at Ramesvaram, ‘which shone there as 
resplendent hills of his fame*.* A temple of Kalapriya was built at Kahchl. 
Being temples, these monuments could not be pulled down by the local 
kings, and so they served the purpose of towers of victory to proclaim for 
ages the conquests of the builder. 

Krishna could not remain for long in effective occupation of the Chola and 
Pandya countries. Eventually he returned northwards, deciding to annex 
Tondai-mandala only. In a.d. 959 we find him encamped at Melpadi in the 
North Arcot District ‘for the purpose of creating livings for his dependants 
out of the possessions of the lords of provinces of the southern region*.* 
The country to the north of the Pennar river continued to be under direct 
Rashtrakuta administration down to the death of Krishna III. 

Krishna*s campaigns and commitments in the south affected his position 
in the north. The Chandellas rose to power in Bundelkhand and drove the 
Rashtrakutas from their outposts in the strategic forts of Chitrakuta and 
Kalinjar sometime in c, a.d. 950 when Krishna was engaged in a deadly com- 
bat with the Cholas. The Chedis, whose sympathies had been alienated from 
Krishna after his attack on them in c, a.d. 938, remained passive spectators 
of the expulsion of the Rashtrakuta garrison. 

Krishna was free from his commitments in the south by c. a.d. 960 and 
returned to the capital soon thereafter. He now began to plan an expedition 
to the north in order to re-establish there the prestige of the Rashtrakuta 
arms. While these plans were being matured, Butuga II, his principal ally and 
supporter, died, and Krishna travelled to the Ganga capital to preside over 
the coronation of his son and successor Marasiriiha. The new king was not 
the son of Krishna’s sister, though he was the son of Butuga. He, however, 
continued to be very loyal to Krishna and took part enthusiastically in the 
northern expedition which was being planned by Krishna. Soon after his 
coronation he attached himself to the Rashtrakuta expeditionary force 
which Krishna was then mobilizing at Malkhed. 

The second northern expedition of Krishna took place probably in a.d. 
963. Its details are, however, not yet known. The unexpected discovery of 
a Canarese inscription at Jura in Bundelkhand, about 12 miles from the 
G.I.P.R. station of Maihar, which eulogizes Krishna and describes him as 
the conqueror of Kanchi and Tanjore, makes it quite clear that his armies 
marched once more through Bundelkhand after his accession, as they had 
once done before that cvent.^ It is probable that Krishna may have aimed at 
the recapture of the forts of Kalinjar and Chitrakuta, which had been re- 
captured by the Chandellas. Whether he succeeded in his object we do not 
know. Very soon, however, Krishna had to march with his armies into 

* Kolhapur pi., JBBRAS, x, 28. 

* Karhad pL, El, iv, 282. 

* El, V, 176; EC, X, Holkm, Nos. 23 and 33. 
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Malwa. The Gahga king Marasimha, who participated in this expedition, took 
the title of king of the Gurjaras, and two of his captains, ^udrakayya and 
Goggiyamma, were known as Ujjenibhujahgas or conquerors of TJjjayini.* 
It is therefore clear that Krishna had to attack in the course of this campaign, 
not only the Gurjara Pratiharas, but also the Paramaras of Malwa. Siyaka, 
the Paramara king, was loyal to Krishna until about a.d. 949 and was even 
permitted to administer northern Gujarat on behalf of his feudal lord. But it 
seems that later on he rebelled and a punitive expedition against him was 
necessary. A great part of Malwa was brought under effective occupation 
by the imperial forces. This expeditionary force returned to the ^outh some- 
time in A.D. 964. y 

The relations of Krishna III with the Chalukyas of Vehgi now remain to 
be surveyed. We have already shown how Bhima II expelled Yuddhamalla 
II, the nominee of Govinda IV, in a.d. 934 and obtained the throve for him- 
self. Apparently Krishna took no interest in the deposed monarch, since he 
was originally a nominee of his enemy Govinda IV. Subsequently he became 
engrossed in his North Indian and South Indian campaigns and was too 
occupied with these affairs to intervene at Vehgi. The reign of Bhima (a.d. 
934-45) therefore passed off peacefully. His successor Amma II was a boy of 
twelve at the time of his succession. He could have been easily ousted by 
Krishna at the time of his accession, but that king was then in the thick of his 
struggle against the Cholas. When in the course of time his hands became 
relatively free, he decided to champion the cause of Badapa, a son of the 
previous Rashtrakuta nominee Yuddhamalla II. He sent an expeditionary 
force to put his prot^gd on the throne of Vehgi, and it achieved this object 
in A.D. 956. King Amma II, who was then ruling at Vehgi, retired into 
Kalihga, and Badapa ruled as a Rashtrakuta feudatory down to c. a.d. 970. 

Krishna III was one of the ablest monarchs of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 
Perhaps he was not as successful in his northern campaigns as Dhruva, 
Govinda III, orindra III. But there is no doubt that, unlike any of his predeces- 
sors, he became lord of the whole Deccan {sakala-dakshina-digadhipaii) in the 
full sense of the term. Govinda III could conquer Kahchl, but could not 
penetrate to Ramesvaram and effectively break the power of the Dravida 
kings. Vehgi was a source of trouble to Govinda III; but during the latter 
half of Krishna's rule it was being ruled by a prince who was his loyal vassal. 
Krishna III was in effective possession of a large part of the Chola kingdom 
and his temples of Krishnesvara and Gandamartandaditya at Ramesvaram 
proclaimed his conquest of the extreme south of the peninsula. No other 
king in ancient India was ever overlord of the entire Deccan in so complete 
a sense of the term as was Krishna in c. a.d. 965. 

Apparently all the sons of Krishna predeceased him. One of them had left 
behind a son named Indra, but he seems to have been too young to assume 

* £1, xix, 236. 
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the leins of-govenunent of a huge empire. Among his brothers, Jagattuhga, 
who figures as a dear brother of Kpshna in one of his grants issued as early 
as A.D. 940, also seems to have died before 967. There were two other brothers 
left, Khottiga and Nirupama, and of these Khottiga, who was the elder, 
ascended the throne when Krishna III died in a.d. 967. Indra, the grandson 
of Krishna, as well as his maternal uncle the Ganga king Marasimha, seem to 
have acquiesced in the arrangement. 

Khottiga 

{ c , A.D. 967-72) 

Khottiga ascended the throne in a.d. 967 and assumed the title of Ni'fya- 
varsha (incessant rainer of blessings). 

For a few years after his accession everything went weU with the Rashtra- 
kuta empire. But soon it received a rude blow, which completely shattered 
its prestige. We have already seen how Krishna III had defeated the Paramara 
king Siyaka in a.d. 964 and had also occupied Ujjayinl. This defeat was rank- 
ling in the mind of the Paramara ruler and he was burning to avenge it. He 
spent a few years in making the necessary preparations. In the meanwhile 
Krishna III died and Khottiga ascended the throne. Siyaka felt that he could 
now successfully measure his strength with the new emperor and boldly 
invaded his territory. He attempted to cross the Narmada at the ford of 
Khalighatta. The crossing was fiercely opposed by the Rashtrakuta forces 
and the Paramaras had to retire with the loss of a general.* 

This repulse, however, only temporarily checked the plans of Siyaka. He 
brought up fresh troops to force the passage of the river and eventually 
succeeded in crossing it. Alarmed at this development, Khottiga summoned 
the Ganga king Marasimha to assist him. But before he could reach the scene 
of battle, Siyaka had reached Malkhed, the Rashtrakuta capital, by a bold 
advance and stormed it. This was in a.d. 972. The Rashtrakuta treasury was 
sacked and plundered and the raiders carried away even the office copies of 
copperplate charters lodged in the record office.^ 

The Ganga king Marasimha soon reached the scene and rescued the capital. 
It had never in fact been the object of Siyaka to occupy Malkhed permanently; 
it is therefore difficult to say whether Marasihrha drove out Siyaka from the 
capital by force and pursued him to the Tapti and the Vindhyas, or whether 
he merely harried the victorious army during its normal return homewards 
carried out according to previous plan. 

The sack of Malkhed took place in the spring of a.d. 972. Khottiga was 
then already an old mai \ and he did not long survive this disgrace and died in 

* El, xxi, 47. 

* One of these was a charter of Govinda IV, the blank side of one of whose plates was used by 
the Paramara king Munja to record a grant of his own. El, xxiii, loi. 
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the following August or September. He also apparently left no sons to 
follow him and was succeeded by his nephew Karkka, the son of his 
younger brother Nirupama. 


Karkh 11 

(September, a.d. 972-December, a.d. 973) 

Karkka II ascended the throne probably in September, a.d. 972, assuming 
the title of Amoghavarsha. 

The only charter of this monarch which has so far come to light gives 
him a number of glorious titles like Nripaiunga (pre-eminent among kings), 
Virandrdjana (brave as Narayana), Raja trine tra (Sankara among the kings). 
It also describes in vivid language how he was a terror to th^ Ilunas and 
Gurjaras and how humbled the pride of the Pandyas and the Cholas. All this 
eulogy, however, is purely conventional; Karkka had been on the throne 
hardly a month when the charter giving this glorious account of his victories 
and achievements was issued ; these glorious achievements therefore existed 
only in the fancy of the grateful poet and must therefore be discounted by 
the sober historian.^ 

The enemy occupation of Malkhed had seriously injured the prestige of 
the Rashtrakuta arms at the time when Karkka ascended the throne in 
September, a.d. 972. Siyaka was no doubt eventually driven back, but the 
incident showed that the successor of Krishna III was too weak to hold 
together the mighty empire which his great predecessor had transmitted to 
him. This impression of his weakness naturally aroused imperial ambitions 
in the minds of the feudatories, and one of these eventually deprived Karkka 
of his sovereignty over the Deccan within about eighteen months of his 
accession. 

This feudatory was Taila II of the Chalukya family. He was no doubt an 
obedient subordinate of Krishna III, ruling at that time over a small fief at 
Bagewa^ in the Bijapur District of the Bombay presidency; we find him 
figuring as an ordinary Mahasamantadhipati down to a.d. 965.^ Though the 
ruler of a small principality, he was nursing ideas of greater power in his 
mind. He believed that he was a direct descendant of the imperial Chalukya 
family of Badami and his consciousness of ability and military capacity urged 
him to make an effort to regain the imperial status of his family, of which it 
had been deprived by the Rashtrakutas a couple of centuries earlier. His 
mother was a daughter of the Chedi king Lakshmana, and the Chedis were now 
unfriendly with the Rashtrakutas owing to the unprovoked attacks suffered 
by them in the reign of Krishna III. It is very likely that Lakshmana may have 
supported his grandson in the realization of his imperial dream. Taila himself 
had married a Rashtrakuta princess named Lakshml and believed that both 

* lAy xii, 182. * Insc.from Bom. Kar. No. 40. 
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by virtue of his own descent and by that of his wife he was entitled to be 
the emperor of the Deccan. 

Qrcumstances were favourable for the realization of this ambition. Karkka 
seems to have been a weak and vicious ruler; at any rate his two principal 
councillors were of this character, if we are to believe the account of the 
opposing party.* He had overridden the claims of Indra, the grandson of 
Krishna III, and so had naturally alienated the sympathies of the Gahga 
ruler Marasiihha, who was the maternal uncle of that prince. When therefore 
at the end of a.d. 973 Taila openly flouted his authority and proceeded to 
attack him, he had to rely entirely on his own resources. Even in his own 
capital he could not have received full support, since there must have been a 
party there favouring the claims of Indra. There was also considerable dis- 
satisfaction among his subjects owing to the haughty and vicious conduct of 
his two favourite ministers. Taila on the other hand was supported by the 
Chalukya ruler Baddega II of Lakshmeshver in the Dharwar District and the 
Yadava feudatory Bhillama II of Khandesh. Above all he himself was a 
brave soldier and an astute general. We do not know where the two forces 
met in the fateful combat which was to decide the fate of the Rashtrakuta 
empire. The scene of the battle was most probably somewhere in the 
northern Karnatak. The struggle was bitter and severe, for Taila^s own 
records admit that it was only after a fierce and sanguinary conflict that he 
obtained the sovereignty of the Vorld\^ Karkka’s two wicked advisers, who 
are compared to the two moving feet of Kali, were killed in battle. Karkka 
himself escaped from the battlefield and managed to carve out a small princi- 
pality for himself in the Sorab Taluk of the Mysore State, where he continued 
to rule down to a.d. 991, having the presumption still to continue to use full 
imperial titles such as Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara, Parambhattaraka, &c. 
After the flight of Karkka, Taila marched straight on to the Rashtrakuta 
capital and occupied it. Malkhed continued to be his headquarters down to 
the end of the tenth century a.d. 

The main task of Taila was accomplished with the defeat of Karkka and 
the capture of Malkhed; he had, however, to overthrow a number of other 
opponents who came forward successively to dispute his claim to the 
sovereignty. The most important of these was Indra IV, a grandson of 
Krishna III. His cause was espoused by the powerful Ganga chief, Mara- 
simha, who was his maternal uncle. Indra’s epitaph, it is true, describes him 
as the bravest of the brave and a marvel among those who overcome by 
force the prowess of their enemies. Neither he nor his maternal uncle, how- 
ever, could hold their own against Taila. Both of them were signally defeated ; 
eventually they became Jaina monks and died by the vow of starvation 
{sallekhand\ the uncle in August, a.d. 975, and the nephew in March, a.d. 
982. When Marasiriiha’s effort failed in a.d. 975, his successor Panchaladeva 

* E/.XU, 150. * E/.V. 20. 
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tried to assume the role of the emperor of the Deccan. He sent a challenge to 
Taila and marched against him with a powerful force. He was, however, 
defeated and killed in a terrible battle, and Taila remained undisputed master 
of the Rashtrakuta dominions. What part of these extensive territories came 
under his direct sway and how the different Rashtrakuta feudatories were 
graduaUy compelled to transfer their allegiance to the new emperor will be 
narrated in the next chapter. 

The fall of the Rashtrakuta empire was dramatic in its suddenness. In the 
winter of a.d. 967 Krishna III was the undisputed master of the whole of the 
Deccan; by the winter of a.d. 973 his empire had crumbled l^ke a pack of 
cards. The causes of this collapse are not difficult to discover. In the first 
place we must remember that most of the empires in ancient undia lacked 
the strength of unitary states. They were usually feudal-federal organizations. 
The emperor had a number of vassals under him and depended for the 
stability of his empire as much upon their goodwill and cb-operation 
as upon his own strength and resources. Once this balance was disturbed, 
such empires quickly came to an end. The aggressive policy of Krishna had 
seriously depleted his resources, and the cession of large portions of the 
imperial territories in the northern Karnatak to the Ganga Hng had further 
reduced the revenues of the empire. His war with the Chedis was a great 
tactical blunder; it resulted in their sympathies and assistance being even- 
tually transferred to Taila II, who was descended from a Chedi princess. 
Irreparable damage had been done to the imperial prestige by the sack of 
Malkhed by Siyaka in a.d. 972. Karkka, who ascended the throne just after 
this event, not only lacked military skill and initiative but was also in the 
hands of vicious and incapable advisers, who were hated by the people. As 
he had usurped the throne of Indra IV, he could not expect any real help 
from the Ganga king, who was the maternal uncle of the latter. When there- 
fore Taila made his bold bid for the Rashtrakuta empire, its head was left 
without allies and had to rely on his own resources. No vassal states came 
forward to help him. Both he and his councillors were hated by his subjects. 
Taila on the other hand was himself a capable general and had the sympathy 
and support of the Chalukyas of Lakshmeshvar, the Yadavas of Khandesh, 
and the Chedis of eastern Madhya Pradesh. It was not therefore difficult for 
him to overthrow Karkka and realize his dream of once more acquiring the 
sovereignty of the Deccan for the Chajukyas, who had formerly been its 
overlords. 



Ill 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


T he Rashtrakuta records often afford us glimpses of the civil admini- 
stration and we can give with their help a fairly detailed account of the 
government machinery and its working. At its head stood the king. 
His office was hereditary and the crown usually passed to the eldest son, who 
was formally announced as xhityuvarqja or the heir-apparent, when he became 
sufficiently old and experienced to discharge the duties of the office. Th^juvardja 
usually stayed at the capital and helped his father in carrying on the adminis- 
tration. He also used to accompany him on important military expeditions; 
sometimes he was himself entrusted with their conduct. Younger princes were 
usually appointed to the posts of provincial governors. Under the Rashtrakuta 
administration, princesses are but rarely seen occupying administrative posts, 
as they sometimes did under the Chalukyas.* During a minority the government 
was usually in the hands not of dowager queens, but of male relations. In 
one case indeed we do find a crowned queen, $ilabhattarika, making a grant 
of land without any express mention of her husband, Dhruva, as permitting 
the transaction.* Whether this was merely an accidental omission or whether 
crowned queens of reigning kings regularly made grants of land on their 
own responsibility, we do not know. Probably the king’s name was left out 
by an oversight or by mere carelessness or in order to shorten the wording of 
the charter. 

The royal court and the machinery of the central administration were 
permanently established at the capital. The emperor used to attend the court 
regularly when he was not absent on some expedition. Pomp and grandeur 
befitting a mighty empire characterized the appointments at the reception 
hall. In the courtyard outside, military captains were on duty with their 
select platoons of infantry, cavalry, and the elephant corps; very often 
elephants and horses captured from the defeated enemies were exhibited 
there as a visible proof of the imperial might.^ Visitors were admitted only 
by express permission of the royal chamberlain; feudatories and ambassadors 
had to wait in the ante-room until they were ushered in by the court officials. 
The visitor found the emperor seated on an imposing throne, wearing a 
number of costly jewels and ornaments. He was attended by courtesans and 
dancing-girls, and by servants who acted as his bodyguards. Prominent 
among those present in the court were vassal chiefs, foreign ambassadors, 

* The only known instance is that of Chandrobalabba, a daughter of Amoghavarsha I, who was 
administering the Raichur Doab in a.d. 837. 

* HZ, xxii, 98. * Sanjam plates, JEI, xviii, 233. 
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high military and civil officers, poets, doctors, astrologers, merchant-princes, 
and guild representatives. 

The emperor carried on the administration with the help of a group of 
ministers. Our records do not supply the names of the portfolios of the 
various ministers, but to judge from the contemporary evidence it is clear 
that the ministry must have consisted of a prime minister, a foreign minister, 
a revenue minister, a treasurer, the chief justice, the commander-in-chief, 
and the purohita or principal priest. In a modern administration a minister 
is a member of government, quite distinct from the official who is the head of 
the department; in ancient times the two posts were often hel^ by the same 
person. Our records are silent about the qualifications of ministers and the 
manner in which they were selected, but we can safely conclude that they 
must have been chosen for their general competence and proficiency in 
political and military matters. Most of the ministers were usually also military 
officers. Some of them, like Dalla, the foreign minister of Dhruva,’ enjoyed 
feudatory status, and were also assigned jdgirs. There was as a rule complete 
confidence between the emperor and his ministers ; the latter are often de- 
scribed as the right hand of the former.^ 

There is no information available about the manner in which the central 
government exercised supervision over the outlying districts and provinces. 
But we shall probably not be wrong in assuming that there were officers of 
the central government under the Rashtrakutas, as there certainly were under 
the Vakatakas, who used to go on tours of inspection in the territories. 
Feudatories and district officers were often called to the capital to give ex- 
planations of their conduct. Secret service agents were stationed all over the 
empire to keep the central government informed of the intentions and actions 
of such provincial and territorial administrators. 

The Rashtrakuta empire consisted partly of vassal states and partly of 
directly administered areas. Important feudatories like the rulers of Southern 
Gujarat enjoyed almost complete autonomy; they could even alienate 
villages without the imperial sanction. They had also their own sub-feuda- 
tories. The latter had very little independent power and often were called 
rajas by the merest courtesy. They had to secure higher sanction before they 
could alienate revenues or grant villages.^ Feudatories had to obey the orders 
of the sovereign and to attend his court at periodical intervals to offer 
assurances of personal loyalty and to give such explanations as might be 
required by the imperial secretariat. They were bound to pay regular tribute 
and also to supply an agreed quota of fighting troops. Very often they had 
also to take part with their forces in the military campaigns of their feudal 
lords. They were obliged to entertain an imperial resident at their courts and 
used to keep their own representatives at the imperial capital to watch the 

« El X, 89. * El, iv, 60. 

® lA, xii, 15; E/, ix, 195. 
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trend of events.* If they rebelled, they were subjected to a number of indigni- 
ties even after defeat. They had to surrender their treasures, elephants, and 
horses, and sometimes had to engage themselves in menial work at the 
arbitrary dictation of the emperor. 

Directly administered areas were divided into rdshtras and vishayas^ roughly 
corresponding to modern divisions and districts. The number of villages 
comprised in a vishaya varied from 1,000 (as in the case of Punaka, 
modern Poona) to 4,000 (as in the case of KarhStaka, modern Karad). 
The vishayas were subdivided into hhuktis consisting of 50 to 70 villages, and 
named after the headquarters towns.^ The hhuktis were further subdivided into 
smaller groups of 10 to 20 villages each.^ The village itself was the smallest 
administrative unit.-* 

The Rashtrapati was at the head of the administration of the rdshtras which 
was usually equal to four or five modern districts. He was in charge of both 
the military and the civil administration. He had to maintain peace and order 
and keep a watchful eye on lesser feudatories and officers. If the former became 
refractory, they were to be immediately dealt with by a punitive expedi- 
tion.s Naturally the Rashtrapati had a sufficient military force under his com- 
mand and was usually himself a military officer. Very often he used to enjoy 
the status and titles of a vassal. 

Like the modern commissioners of divisions, the Rashtrapatis were in 
charge of the fiscal administration and were responsible for the prompt collec- 
tion of the land revenue. They had to keep careful records of local rights and 
privileges and to note the villages whose revenue had been granted to temples 
and Brahmans. They could not themselves alienate any revenues without 
royal permission. Nor had they the power of appointing district and sub- 
divisional officers.^ 

Vishayapatis or district officers and Bhogapatis or Tahsil officers exercised 
the same functions as Rashtrapatis within their smaller jurisdictions. Some 
of them also held titles as less important feudatory rulers. 

Appointments to the above posts were usually made either in recognition 
of administrative ability or as a reward for military services. The posts became 
hereditary in those cases where the original officers had had sons who had 
proved their worth on the battlefield or in the secretariat. 

Vishayapatis and Bhogapatis carried on the revenue administration in co- 
operation with hereditary revenue officers called Nalgavundas or De^agrama- 
kutas, who seem to have discharged functions similar to those of the 
Deshmukhs and Deshpandes under the Muslim and Maratha administrations. 
These officers were remunerated by the grant of rent-free lands.*^ 

* El, vi, 33. * lA, xi. III. 

* A. S. Altckar, Rdshtrakuias, p. 138. 

* For detailed information regarding these divisions see Part I on the Geography of the Deexan, 
by Professor H. Raychaudhuri. ante, pp. 44-5 * A. S. Altekar, Rashtrakuias, p. 179. 

* Ibid., pp. 173-6. ’ Ibid., pp. 178-9. 
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The village administration was carried on by the village headman and the 
village accountant, whose posts were usually hereditary. The headman was 
responsible for preserving law and order in the village and used to have a 
local militia at his disposal to assist him in carrying out his duties. The peace 
of the villages was disturbed not so much by thieves and dacoits as by the 
rebellions of feudatories and the rivalries of adjacent villages. Headmen had 
to discharge the duties of military captains on such occasions and had often 
to lay down their lives while defending the hearths and homes of fellow 
villagers. They were also responsible for the collection of the village revenues 
and their payment into the royal treasury and granaries. Th^y were remu- 
nerated by rent-free lands and the assignment of some pettjA taxes paid in 
kind. The village accountants worked as their assistants. ‘ \ 

How far the popular voice influenced the administration is a question 
naturally uppermost in the mind of the modern reader. As far as the adminis- 
tration of the villages and towns was concerned, the popular element was 
fairly effective. Each village in Karnataka and Maharashtra had a popular 
council on which every adult householder was represented. There were no 
formal elections held as in the Tamil country, but the elders of the villages 
(Grama-mahajanas or Grama-mahattaras) used informally to appoint sub- 
committees to manage local schools, tanks, temples, and roads. They would 
also receive trust properties and administer them according to the conditions 
laid down by the donor. These sub-committees worked in close co-operation 
with the village headman and received a fair percentage of the village revenue 
for financing the various public welfare schemes. Civil suits were also decided 
by the village council and its decisions were enforced by the government. 
Towns had similar popular councils discharging same functions.^ 

Rashtrakuta records refer on rare occasions to Vishaya-mahattaras (ciders of 
the district) and Rashtra-mahattaras (elders of the province), suggesting the 
existence of popular bodies at the district and provincial headquarters, dis- 
charging functions probably similar to those of the councils of village ciders 
(Grama-mahattaras) in Indian villages today. We have, however, no direct 
evidence to show that the elders of the district or the province had actually 
a council of their own, regularly meeting at intervals and discharging impor- 
tant administrative functions. A popular assembly or parliament at the 
Rashtrakuta capital is nowhere referred to, and probably no such body 
existed. In former days, when communications were difficult, the regular 
meeting of a popular assembly at a distant capital was not easy to arrange. 
In the Rashtrakuta administration, the popular voice could not make itself 
effectively felt in the central but only in the village administration. We must, 
however, remember in this connexion that the village councils of this period 
discharged many of the functions of the provincial and central governments 

* A. S. Altekar, Rashfrakiifas^ pp. 168-94. 

* Ibid., pp. 200-11. 
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of modem times ; the popular element could effectively control the adminis- 
tration by having a decisive voice in these local bodies. 

A few words are necessary about the military forces of the Rashtrakutas. 
The emperors cherished constant ambitions to extend their territories and 
were always trying to translate these into action; thus the Rashtrakuta 
military machine was both powerful and efficient. The administration always 
maintained a large army, a considerable portion of which was concentrated 
at the capital. But there used to be also an army of the south, usually under 
the Banavasi viceroy, and an army of the north, probably commanded by a 
prince of the blood royal. These standing armies were kept up for the pro- 
tection of the empire from external enemies; they used also to carry out 
aggressive expeditions when these had been decided upon by the central 
government. The army was famous for its infantry divisions, though cavalry 
played an important part. Some battalions consisted of men from military 
castes, the soldiers of which followed their profession as a matter of heredity; 
these usually enjoyed the reputation of crack divisions. Some battalions were 
supplied by feudatories and provincial governors. These used to be sum- 
moned when any important military venture had to be undertaken. Troops 
of the military castes received professional training in their villages before 
they joined the colours; others were trained and led by adventurous mercen- 
aries or condottieri^ who were paid directly by the government for their work 
in this connexion. The commissariat was organi?:cd with the help and co- 
operation of wealthy merchants. The army consisted of persons from all 
castes ; even Brahmanas and Jains were represented in it. It is rather surprising 
to find that many of the famous Rashtrakuta generals like Bankeya, Srivijaya, 
Narasiihha, &c., were Jains by religious persuasion. They probably felt that 
the doctrine of Ahinisd in its extreme form was intended in practice for 
recluses and not for ordinary laymen. 

Let us now inquire what were the main sources of revenue in the Rash- 
trakuta empire. The financial resources were made up of tributes from 
feudatories, income from government properties, and the proceeds of taxa- 
tion. Of these the first has already been referred to. Under the second category 
came the income from mines, forests, and waste lands, the ownership of 
which was claimed by the state. The ownership of arable lands, however, was 
vested in private individuals and families. The state could confiscate them 
only if the revenue demand had not been complied with. 

Taxation was of course the main source of revenue. Land tax, called 
hhdga-kara or udranga^ was the most important impost. It was usually paid in 
kind and in two or three instalments. Its incidence was fairly high, for the 
state claimed about 25 per cent, of the yield. In the case of lands given to 
temples and Brahmans, the incidence of taxation was usually half of this ; in 
some cases, however, complete freedom from all taxes was sanctioned. 


X 



IV 

RELIGION 


H induism, Jainism, and Buddhism were the three main religious sys- 
tems followed in the Rashtrakuta empire. Of these Buddhism was the 
least popular. It had already begun to decline even at Ellora and Ajanta, 
which had once been its most famous centres. In the seventh,' century there 
were about zoo monasteries in the Deccan; but their numbers declined 
considerably during the rule of the Rashtrakutas. In fact we come across only 
three monasteries in the inscriptions of the period: one at Kanheri near 
Bombay, the second at Kampil in the Sholapur District, and the third at 
Dambal in the Dharwar District. Of these, the establishment at Kanheri was 
the best known ; it could still attract benefactors even from distant Bengal and 
had a library of its own, probably to meet the needs of a local college. The 
Buddhists in the Deccan seem to have belonged mostly to the Mahayana faith. 

Owing to the patronage of the ruling classes and the literary and religious 
activities of a number of famous monastic scholars, Jainism continued to be 
a strong rival of Hinduism during our period. Among the Rashtrakuta 
emperors Amoghavarsha I was a great patron of Jainism. He appointed 
Gunabhadra, a famous Jain monk and scholar, as tutor to his heir-apparent 
Krishna, extended patronage to a number of other Jain scholars, and gave 
grants to several Jain monasteries. His son Krishna II and the latter’s suc- 
cessor Indra III also continued to make liberal grants to the various Jain 
establishments. Bahkeya and his son Lokaditya, who were the viceroys of 
Banavasi, were staunch followers of Jainism. Many of the contemporary 
Gahga rulers were also Jains, as were a number of Rashtrakuta generals. To 
judge from the extent of the royal patronage and the output of Jain literature 
at this time, we may not be far wrong in assuming that about one-third of 
the population of the Karnatak professed Jainism during our period. There 
were a number of Jain monasteries, which played an important part in 
popularizing the gospel of the Jina. 

It is pleasing to note that there was not much jealousy among the followers 
of the rival religions. We occasionally hear of debates held between rival 
enthusiasts in their efforts to prove the superiority of their respective faiths, 
but they relied only on argument and never appealed to the /a/AL This was but 
natural, for the rulers and officers of the period generally showed impartial 
favour to all beliefs alike. Thus Amoghavarsha I, who was a staunch follower 
of Jainism, also worshipped the Hindu goddess Lakshmi with equally 
genuine devotion.* King Dantivarman of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch 

* El, xviii, 25$. 
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was himself a Hindu and yet gave a field to a Buddhist establishment.* Even 
Brahmanas, who might be expected to be keen in furthering the cause of 
Hinduism, are sometimes seen making grants to Jain foundations.^ We often 
come across records describing certain pious individuals as the followers of 
the precepts laid down in all the three religious faiths. Sometimes composite 
temples were built as shrines for both Hindu and Jain deities.^ 

Toleration was shown not only to the members of the different sects of 
Hinduism, to Buddhists, and to Jains, but also to the followers of Islam, 
some of whom had settled as traders in a few ports of Western India. Muslim 
historians have themselves admitted that Arab immigrants were allowed to 
build mosques and to practise their religion openly without let or hindrance. 
Not only this, but Muslim magistrates were appointed to administer the civil 
code of Islam to their co-religionists.^ 

Let us now turn our attention to the condition of Hinduism during our 
period. In the eighth century, Kumarila made a determined effort to forward 
the cause of Vedic sacrifice, but it appears that his advocacy proved of no 
avail. No kings of our period cared to perform any Vedic sacrifices; among 
the numerous Brahman grantees, only two are described as having per- 
formed some of the Vedic rites. ^ In spite of Kumarila’s championing, Smdrta 
religion continued to gain greater and greater popularity during our period. 
The average religious Hindu was rarely attracted by Vedic sacrifices, though 
he was accustomed to perform with devout sincerity the rituals prescribed in 
the Smritis and Puranas. Compared to the Vedic sacrifices these rituals 
were simpler, they also did not involve any slaughter of animals, which had 
become extremely unpopular owing to the propaganda set on foot by 
Jainism and Buddhism. 

The principal deities worshipped by Hindus were Vishnu, Siva, Lakshmi, 
and the Sun. Pandharpur had already become a centre of Pandurahga worship. 
In the lower strata of society deities going back to animistic times were 
worshipped, as also those who were supposed to be responsible for 
diseases and epidemics. To appease these last, animal sacrifices were indeed 
frequently performed. 

Hindu temples of this period had become centres of the diffusion of Hindu 
culture.^ People flocked to them not only to worship, but also to listen to 
religious sermons, which instructed them regarding the principles of Hindu 
religion, ethics, and philosophy. During our period Hindu temples had also 
begun to maintain schools for higher education and many of them were 
provided with free feeding houses where poor students, destitute persons, 

* Ibid., vi, 292. * JBBRAS, x, 193. 

* A. S. Altekar, RdshfrakiitaSy pp. zjz-y 

^ Ibid., p. 187. 

* El, xvui, 235. . . j 

" It is interesting to note that in non-Vaishnava temples the actual worship was earned out not 
by Brahmans but by Guravas, who were non-Brahmans. 
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and sannyasins could obtain food without payment. The temple cult also 
helped art and architecture by employing a large number of artists and arti- 
sans to build their noble fanes and to carve their beautiful sculptures. 
Dancing and music also received their share of temple patronage, for dancing- 
girls were often employed to give musical performances at the times of wor- 
ship. Temples were able to undertake these various activities because they 
were richly endowed both by the state and by private persons. Govinda IV 
is known to have given altogether 400 villages and 32 lakhs of coins to a 
number of temples on the occasion of his coronation. 

The theory that religious charity (danam) is the best way ^o earn divine 
favour was at this time in the ascendancy; this belief was of gteat assistance 
to a number of religious and socio-religious causes, for under its influence 
many rich persons used to come forward to build temples, finance schools, 
excavate wells and tanks, and endow free feeding-houses. It is interesting to 
note that a great number of the donations specially intended for the above 
purposes were given on occasions recommended as auspicious by the 
PurdnasJ The cult of pilgrimage was also becoming popular and the cow 
was universally revered as a sacred animal.^ 

Sahkaracharya flourished in our period and advocated the gospel of 
Sanyasa. It is, however, doubtful whether his championship had any tangible 
results. He also founded his mathas in various parts of the country, but it does 
not appear that their preceptors had yet begun to guide or control society in 
religious or social affairs. The State did what was necessary in such matters 
through one of its ministers. 

* A. S. Altekar, Rashtrakutas^ pp. 301-2. 


* Ibid., p. 29B. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITION 

C ONTEMPORARY Smritis and Arab writers give us a glimpse into the 
caste system of the period. Besides the usual four castes, there existed 
a number of other social groups. Royalty formed a subcaste among the 
Kshatriyas called the Satkskairiyas (the Sabkufrias of the Arab writers),' who 
were held in even higher regard than the Brahmanas. Ordinary Ks^triyas 
were on a slightly lower level; they still used to perform many of the rituals 
laid down for the twice-borns, but Vedic studies were less and less practised 
among them. The Vaishyas had degenerated to the status of Sudras and such 
studies were no longer undertaken by any of them. In the Vakataka-Gupta 
period intercaste anuloma marriages occasionally took place; they, however, 
almost disappeared during this period. Intercaste dinners were disapproved by 
the contemporary Smritis and were given up by the Hindu society of this time. 
A section of the Brahman community followed its traditional duties and devoted 
itself to the performance of religious rituals, the exposition of philosophic 
doctrines, and the teaching of the sacred texts. The recipients of many of the 
grants recorded on the copper-plates used to perform these duties and were 
rewarded by the state for doing so. Other Brahmans used to devote them- 
selves to the study of law, poetry, astronomy, &c., and were employed in state 
services on the civil side. Some of them conducted schools and colleges and 
received liberal help from the government and private benevolence. Con- 
temporary Smritis permit Brahmanas to follow trade and agriculture, and we 
may assume that some of them at least availed themselves of this concession. 
Poor and learned Brahmans were exempted from taxation, but those who 
enjoyed grants of land had to pay state dues, though usually at a lower rate 
than the ordinary cultivators. 

The position of the Sudras improved considerably. They were doubtless 
debarred from studying the Vedas, but they became eligible for the Smdrta 
rituals. They were frequently enlisted in the army and many of them rose to 
be military leaders and petty rulers. 

Shoemakers, bamboo-workers, fishermen, and washermen were held in 
low esteem and regarded as semi-untouchables. Sweepers and Chandalas were 
also considered as untouchables and had to live outside the cities and villages. 

The suttee custom was not popular in the Deccan and we hardly come 
across any instance of either a queen or a commoner immolating herself on 
the funeral pyre of her husband. Child marriages had become fairly common 

* Elliot and Dowson, Hisfoty, i, i6. 
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in society; girls were usually married before twelve years of age and mar- 
riages were arranged by the parents. Widow marriages had gone out of vogue 
in the higher levels of society, but the widow’s right to inherit the property 
of her husband was being gradually recognized. The purdah system had not 
yet come into existence. 

The wealth of the Deccan in our period was derived from its agricultural 
and mineral products and its commerce. Among the agricultural products, 
cotton was grown in Gujarat and Berar, jowar and ba^ra in Maharashtra and 
Karnatak, and rice, coconuts, and betelnuts in Kohkan. Mysore, portions 
of which were at various times included in the Rashtrakuta etnpire, yielded 
large quantities of sandal, teak, and ebony woods, which had been exported 
to western Asia from very early times. 

There is some evidence to show that copper mines were worked in the 
districts of Cudappah, Bellary, Bijapur, Dharwar, Chanda, and Buldana, 
but their yield was probably very poor. Far more valuable was the yield of 
the mines of precious stones in the Golkonda and Ceded Districts. Malkhed, 
which was so near these mines, must have been a celebrated mart for 
jewellery. 

The manufacture of cloth was the principal industry of the Rashtrakuta 
empire. Gujarat, Berar, and Telangana were its principal centres. Large 
quantities were exported to foreign countries. 

The roads in the Deccan were hilly and therefore pack-bullocks and pack- 
ponies were the principal means of transport used for articles of commerce. 
It is rather strange that the Rashtrakutas should have issued no state currency 
of their own. Commercial transactions were carried on cither by barter or by 
the exchange of gold and silver bullion. Some of our records refer to gold 
coins or drammas^ given in charity by the reigning emperors. But no 
Rashtrakuta coins in this metal have so far been found. 

The different trades and industries were organized into their respective 
guilds ; we, however, get no detailed information about the constitution or 
functions of these from any records of our period. But as the records of both 
the earlier and later periods specifically refer to them, we may well presume 
that they continued to flourish in the times of which we arc speaking. These 
guilds used to receive permanent deposits and allow interest on them at about 
12 per cent, to be spent for such purposes as may have been specified by the 
original donors. 

The records of the contemporary Chola rulers show that i rupee would 
then buy about 32 seers of rice, 25 seers of pulse, 24 seers of curds, 3 seers of 
ghee, or 75 seers of salt. A cow could be purchased for about a rupee and a 
buffalo for about twice that amount. 

Most of the transactions in our period were carried on by barter. Govern- 
ment revenue was usually received in kind and the village officers were paid 
in grain. A village accountant used to receive about 80 maunds of rice as his 
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annual salary. The carpenter got only about 60 maunds, and the manual 
labourer about 24 maunds. The latter wage works out at about 3 seers of 
rice per day. It is therefore clear that the poorer classes could live much more 
c omf ortably in the Rashtrakuta period than they can do now.* 

* A. S. Altekat, RaskfrakSfat, chap. zv. 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 


T he higher Sanskrit education was usually imparted during our period 
in the colonies of learned Brahmans which were settled in what were 
known as Agrahdra villages. One of our records describes how the 
Brahmans of Kalas (in Karnatak), which was an Agrahdra village, were giv- 
ing instruction in the different branches of higher Sanskritic studies. Govinda 
IV alone is known to have created (or continued) 400 Agrahdra villages at the 
time of his accession; we may then fairly presume that considerable facilities 
for higher education existed in society. No fees were charged, and in many 
places students were also offered free boarding and lodging. 

Temples also developed into centres of higher education during our 
period; the Trayipurusha temple at Salotgi in Karnatak conducted a college, 
where students used to flock from distant places for higher education. 
Twenty-seven boarding-houses were necessary for their accommoda- 
tion.* It is probable that many other temples had developed into similar 
centres of higher education, though we have no definite evidence on this 
point. Jain and Buddhist monasteries also used to impart religious and 
literary education to the followers of their own faiths. Capital cities and 
tirthas (holy places) were usually centres of higher learning in ancient 
India and we may justifiably suppose that Malkhed, which was the imperial 
capital, and Paithan, Nasik, and Karhad, which were celebrated places of 
pilgrimage, were also centres of higher education. We have, however, no 
definite evidence about this. 

The numerous centres of higher studies that existed in the empire naturally 
led to the spread of Sanskrit learning. The plates issued by the Rashtrakutas 
show that they had many scholars in their court who could successfully 
imitate the style of such authors as Subandhu and Bana.^ As the precise home 
of many contemporary men of letters is not known, it is difficult to say which 
of them belonged to the Rashtrakuta empire. This is the case not only with 
literary men like Kumarila, Vachaspati and Lalla, but also with the later 
Smriti writers like Katyayana, Angiras, and Yama, who flourished in our 
period. Rajasekhara (<r. a.d. 900) originally belonged to Maharashtra, but 
most of his life was spent in Northern India. Trivikrama, the author of the 
Nalachampu^ flourished early in the tenth century and has been identified as 
the composer of the Begumra plates.^ Halayudha wrote his Kavirahasya in the 
court of Krishna III ; this poem is really a dhdtupdtha explaining the conjuga- 

’ El, iv, 60. * Ibid., vi, 242. 

* Ibid., ix, 28. 
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donal peculiarities of roots having the same form, but its verses also contain 
a eulogy of the poet’s patron. 

We have already seen that Jainism had notable patrons in the Rashtrakuta 
court. It is therefore but natural that Jain literature should have made 
significant progress in our period. Ashtasati and Ashiasdhasrt^ two com- 
mentaries on the Aptamimdnsdy were written at the time by Akalahka and 
Vidyananda. In the realm of logic Manikyanandin wrote the Parikshd- 
Mukhasdstra in the latter half of the eighth century, a treatise which was com- 
mented on by Prabhac handra fifty years later. The latter scholar also wrote an 
independent work called Nydyakaumudkhandrodaya. Mallavadin was another 
contemporary Jain author; it is interesting that he should have written a com- 
mentary called Njdyabindutlkd upon a work on logic written by a Buddhist. 

A galaxy of Jain authors adorned the court of Amoghavarsha I. Harishena, 
his spiritual preceptor, had composed the Harivamsa in a.d. 783, but his 
Adipurdna^ which he left unfinished, was begun in the ninth century ; it was com- 
pleted by his disciple Gunachandra in a.d. 897. This work relates the life stories 
of various Jain saints. Jinasena’s Pdrsvdbkyudaya is an interesting work; it is 
a biography of Parshva told in verses, the concluding lines of which are all 
taken from consecutive verses of the Meghaduta. The poet shows great in- 
genuity in accomplishing this difficult task. The Amoghavritti of Sakatayana, 
a work on grammar, and the Ganitasdrasamagraha of Viracharya, a treatise on 
mathematics, were also composed in the reign of Amoghavarsha I. This 
emperor is himself the reputed author of the Kavirdjamdrga^ the first work in 
Canarese on poetics. 

During the next century Somadeva composed the Yasastilaka^ which is a 
champii of considerable merit. His other book Nitivdkjdmrita is a work on 
politics, mostly following the views of Kautilya. 

The beginning of extant Canarese literature goes back to the Rash- 
trakuta period. We have already mentioned that Amoghavarsha I was the 
reputed author of the K.avirdjamdrga^ the earliest work on poetics in Canarese. 
The poet Srivijaya, referred to by Amoghavarsha, probably flourished in the 
first half of the ninth century. His work now exists only in scattered quota- 
tions, as is also the case with that of the poet Gunavarman I, who was a 
younger contcmporai^^ of Amoghavarsha 1 . A number of Canarese works 
were written at the court of the Chalukyas of Vemulwad, who were feuda- 
tories of the Rashtrakutas. Pampa I, the earliest and greatest of the Canarese 
poets, flourished here during the first half of the tenth century. The Adipurdna 
and the Vikramdrjunavijaya are well-known works of his. In the latter he 
glorifies his patron Arikesarin II as Arjuna and supplies some very valuable 
information about the northern campaign of Indra III, in which this prince 
had taken part. Ponna is another famous poet of this period who flourished in 
the third quarter of the tenth century : Krishna III gave him the title of 
Uhhayakavichakravartin on account of iiis proficiency as a poet both in Sanskrit 
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and Canaiese. The Sdntipurdm is his principal work. Ponna refers to two 
other Canarese poets, Asahga and Jinachandra, but their works have not been 
preserved. Chamuigidaraja, the Jain general and minister of Marasimha II of 
Gahgavadi, composed the Chdmu^rdjapuram in the third quarter of the 
tenth century; it is a good specimen of prose composition. Ranna, the author 
of the Ajitapurd^ and the Gad^uddha, was his younger contemporary. Most 
of the above Canarese writers were Jains; they were loyal to the precept of 
the founder of their faith that the vernacular should be used for preaching to 
the masses. 

The Maradii language was just coming into existence towards the end of 
out period,* but it seems that no works were yet being writteii in it. Marathi 
was not the mother tongue of the Rashtraku^, and Jainism, which had 
given an impetus to vernacular literature in Karnatak, was qot strong in 
Maharashtra. It is therefore not strange that Marathi should have produced 
no literature in our period. 

' There is a small Marathi sentence in one of the Sravatia Belgola inscriptions, dated a.d. 982. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Sources 

T he nature of the sources for the history of the Ch^ukyas of Kalyani 
is generally the same as that of those for the earlier Badami period; 
only the inscriptions, both of the Chalukyas themselves and of the 
contemporary dynasties with whom they came into friendly or hostile con- 
tact, are more numerous and better preserved; stone inscriptions, and with 
them the Kannada language, gain greater importance in the records of the 
period, copper-plates becoming rarer. Among literary works Bilhana’s 
Sanskrit Kavya, Vikramankadevacharita^ deserves special attention as a quasi- 
historical treatment of the life of the most celebrated Ch^ukya emperor, 
which, in the midst of much exaggeration and poetic embellishment, some- 
times gives valuable clues to the history of the long reign of Vikramaditya VT. 
Ranna’s Gadayuddha^ a Kannada poem of shorter compass, written in the 
reign of Irivabedanga Satyasraya, is not so valuable for history, though its 
importance for any reconstruction of the social life of the time is necessarily 
much higher than that of Bilhana’s Mahdkdvja. Other authorities will be 
mentioned as occasion arises in the course of the narrative. 

Descend 

The later Chajukyas who ruled from Kalyani claim descent* from the main 
line of Cha|ukyas of Badami by a brother of Vikramaditya II about whom, 
however, we have no information from the inscriptions of the earlier period. 
The table overleaf shows the line of descent. 

The family legends regarding the gotra of the line, their devotion to 
Karttikeya and ether deities, and the manner of their obtaining their crest 
and other royal insignia, continue to be the same as those of the Chalukyas 
of Badami, allowing for minor variations ; and though the average duration 
of a generation appears to be rather long, it is not such as, by itself, could 
lead one to reject the authenticity of this genealogical account. Yet there are 
grounds for supposing that the connexion with the Badami line was invented 
after the fortunes of the family had been re-established by Taila II. The poet 
Ranna knows of this connexion, but his genealogy differs materially from 
that of the inscriptic,as which come a litde later. On the other hand Taila II, 
and perhaps also some of his ancestors, are seen ruling in the Bijapur District 
and the neighbourhood in the proximity of the original capitel of the dynasty, 

« Kauthem (M, xvi. 15-24), Ycur (I A, viu, ii ff.). and Devanagerc inscriptions (EC, 

Dg. 1 ). 
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and princes from this line are chosen as husbands for princesses of important 
ruling dynasties like the Rashtrakutas themselves and the Haihayas of Chedi — 
indications that after all the genealogy may not be altogether without founda- 
tion, though it is of course possible that some links in it may have been lost. 

Vijayaditya (a.d. 696-753/4) 


Vikramaditya II Brother, strong as Bhima, 

(a.d. 733/4-746/7) not named 

Kirttivarman II Kirttivarman III 

(A.D. 746/7-757?) I 

Tailal 

Vikramaditya III 

Bhimaraja 

Chedi K. Lakshmanaraja Ayyana m daughter of Krishna 

Bonthadevi m Vikramaditya IV 

Taila 11 (a.d. 957, earliest date) 



II 


RULERS OF THE DYNASTY 

Taila I — recovery 

A FRAGMENTARY inscription from Pattadakal states that Sri Perggade 
Maharajan was another name of Taila-Mahadhirajadeva, and this may 
well be a reference to Taila.* Ayyana’s marriage with the daughter of 
Krishna is said to have transferred a great deal of the in (prosperity) of her 
father’s line to that of her husband, which leaves no room for any doubt that 
Krishna was the Rashtrakuta ruler Krishna II who, in retrospect, appeared 
by that marriage to have raised the feudatory line of the Chalukyas into pro- 
minence, and thus to have paved the way for their further advancement. 
The issue of this marriage was Vikramaditya IV, whom we may identify 
with the ruler of that name mentioned with imperial Chalukya titles in an 
inscription of Akalavarsha, doubtless Krishna III, from Devihosur in the 
Dharwar District.^ He married Bonthadevi, daughter of the Chedi ruler 
Lakshmana of Tripuri. Krishna III and Lakshmana were indeed friends, but 
this alliance of Lakshmana’s daughter with Vikramaditya must be held to 
mark a further step in the recovery of the Chalukyas and the decline of the 
Rashtrakutas. This marriage must have taken place when Krishna was absent 
on his long-drawn-out southern expedition into the Chola country; the 
aggressive wars of Krishna III had no mean part in weakening his kingdom, 
multiplying its enemies, and giving the Chalukyas their long-wished-for 
opportunity. 


Taila II 

Taila II, the son of Vikramaditya IV and Bonthadevi, we find ruling in the 
Bijapur District as a feudatory of Krishna III in a.d. 957 and again in a.d. 
965. While the earlier inscription mentions Tailapayya simply as a sub- 
ordinate of Kannaradeva in charge of a naduy the later record calls him 
Mahasamantadhipati AhavamaUa Taikparasa, describes him as Chalukya- 
Rama, and mentions a subordinate chief of the Khachara-kula ruling under 
him; Taik had obtained from Krishna III the district of Tardavadi 1000 as 
anuga-jivita (fief of an anugay guard). In the seven or eight years intervening 


* BK, 176 of 1928-9. . 

■ BK, 38 of 1932-3. I would not accept the identity of Vikramaditya IV with the Chalukj^ 
chief in EC. XlCd, 23, Con. IHJ 2 , xiii. 253; the name of the chief is by no means clear m the 
Cd. inscription. The date seems too late also. Cf. lA, 1918, p. 286, n. 3. 
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between the two inscriptions,* Taila seems to have gained considerably in 
status and power, primarily no doubt as a result of the weakness of the suc- 
cessors of Krishna III. An inscription from Gadag, of the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, declares that after restoring the regal dignity of the Chalukyas, Taila 
gave peace to the earth for twenty-four years from the year Srimukha, 
§.896 (a.d. 975-4)^ and this statement is borne out by all our other sources. 
This date marks the definite overthrow of Rashtrakuta sovereignty by Taila 
and the final carrying out of the plan that he had been preparing for several 
years during which the course of events had favoured the success of his 
enterprise. The growing weakness of the Rashtrakuta power (which roused 
Taila’s ambitions also attracted the cupidity of foreign powers, and the 
kingdom was invaded and even its capital, Manyakheta (M^khed), plundered 
by the Paramaras of Malwa under the leadership of Siyaka I larlfha and pos- 
sibly also his successor Munja, in the reign of Khottiga, the younger brother 
and successor of Krishna III. Khottiga’s weak and ill-starrfcd nephew 
Kakka II, who succeeded him about a.d. 972, fell in a fight with Taila about 
a year after his accession; he was assisted by an allied ruler, also a Rashtra- 
kuta, Ranakambha, but both the king and his ally were killed in the battle,^ 
and Chalukya sovereignty was re-established. Either the Rashtrakutas were 
a divided house at the time, and there were princes of that dynasty ready to 
take sides with Taila, or else the victorious Chalukya strengthened his posi- 
tion by a dynastic alliance with the family which had then held sway in 
Karnataka for two centuries; Taila’s queen was a Rashtrakuta princess, 
Jakawe by name,^ the daughter of a certain Bhammaha Ratta. 

The collapse of the Rashtrakuta power was complete; the feeble attempt 
of the Ganga chief Marasimha to bolster up a nephew of Kakka II who 
called himself Indra IV came to naught with the death of Marasimha before 
A.D. 974, after his futile war with the Chalukya Rajaditya which centred 
round the fortress of Uchchangi.** The feudatories of the Rashtrakutas now 
began to transfer their allegiance to the newly risen power of the Chalukyas. 
Thus we find Santivarma of the Brahma-Kshatriya Matur-vamsa ruling first 
in the Sorab taluk of the Shimoga District as a vassal of Kakkala-deva, and 
some years later as a subordinate of Ahavamalla.^ Another chieftain of Ganga 
origin, Panch^deva, offered resistance to Taila, calling himself *Lion of 
the Chalukya* in one of his inscriptions dated in a.d. 975, and claimed to be 
then reigning over the entire triangular territory bound by the river Krishna 
on the north and the ocean on the other two sides — a transparent exaggera- 
tion but we find Taila in camp about the same time in Sirivur in the Shimoga 

^ BKy 178 of 1933--4 and 113 of 1929-30 (J 77 , xi (i), 40). 

* lA, xxi, 167-8; El, XV, 350. 

3 Sogal inscr. El, xvi, 10; also ibid, vi add. and corr. to v. 

* Sewell describes her as the daughter of Kakka II but cites no authority, HISI, pp. 53 and 384. 

* EC, ii, 59 (38) MAR, 1911, para. 77. 

® EC, viii, Sb. 479 and 477. The former is not dated. El, vi, 257. 
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District,* and the cutting oflF of the head of Panchaladeva on the battlefield 
is mentioned in several inscriptions as an important step in the establishment 
of Taila’s power; thus there is little doubt that Panchaladeva met his fate very 
soon after the date of his boastful inscription from Mulgund cited above. 
From the Bellary District we have inscriptions giving Taila full regal titles 
about A.D. 976, and indicating the complete subordination of the Nojamba- 
Pallavas to the emperor, who is seen confirming some gifts of the Nolamba 
queen Revaladevi in a.d. 981.2 the region of Banavasi, Kannapa was 
among the earliest to recogni2e Taila’s suzerainty, and his policy was followed 
by his younger brother and successor Sobhanarasa, who was one of the most 
loyal lieutenants of Taila, who, pleased with his courage in battle, conferred 
on him many titles like giridurgamalla (wrestler with hill forts), and sdmanta- 
chudamani (the crest-jewel of feudatories).^ The Rattas of Saundatti in the 
Belgaum District, who owed their rise to the favour of the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna III, hastened to acknowledge the power of Taila, and there are two 
Kannada inscriptions, both dated about a.d. 980, the Sogal inscription of 
Karttavirya I and the Saundatti record of the less-known mahdsdmanta 
^antivarma, in which they are seen to acknowledge their subordinate posi- 
tion in the newly born empire of the Chalukya Taila II.^ Nearer home in the 
Bijapur District itself, the Sindas under Pulik^ and his successors of the 
Bagadage branch of that dynasty also saluted the new power.^ In the north, 
the Silaharas of the Northern Konkan and the Yadavas of Seunadesa seem 
to have willingly acknowledged Taila as their overlord. The Bhadana grant 
of Mah^andalesvara Aparajita of the Silahara family, dated June a.d. 997, 
makes pointed though regretful reference to the overthrow of Kakka II 
and gives clear proof of the transfer of allegiance at this time to the Chalukya 
conqueror.^ Of the Yadava ruler of the time, Bhillama II, we shall presently 
have occasion to speak at some length. The territory of Lata was conquered 
for Taila by his commander Barapa, also called a Chalukya; the somewhat 
confused literary traditions of his conflict with Mularaja of Anhilwada do not 
concern us and may be left on one side. Taila thus became master of the whole 
of what had been the Rashtrakuta kingdom, with the sole exception of their 
Gujarat provinces. 

Ranna in his Gaddjuddha mentions the wars against the Silaharas of 
Konkan and the Gurjaras farther north, and the part played by the crown 
prince SatyaSraya (Irivabedanga) in these conflicts. By order of Taila, the 
Yuvaraja chased the KonkaneSvara to the sea, conquered the Gurjara, and 
made the earth happy. The war against Aparajita Silahara is described with 
more picturesque detail elsewhere.® Meanwhile this evidence confirms the 
indications of the Bhadana grant cited just above. 


* EC, viii, Sb. 445. 

^ El, xvi, I ; JBBRAS, x, 204. 
^ El, iii, 272, V. 13. 

B 089 


* Sn, ix (i), nos. 73, 74. f El, iv, 206. 

* DKD, 576-7 Bhaiianmatti inset. El, iii, 230-6. 

u, 47. * i, 
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Taila^s son and successor Irivibedanga SatyaSraya is said to have ruled over 
Rattapa^,' and the Cha|ukya kingdom is often described in contemporary 
Chola inscriptions as Rattapadi, the seven-and-a-half-lakh (country). TaUa’s 
capital was Manyakheta;^ Bilhana seems to imply that KalyanI became the 
centre of the empire only under Somesvara 1 . 

Heir to the Rashtrakuta kingdom, Taila II found himself to be the inheri- 
tor also of their hatreds and friendships in the sphere of foreign policy. The 
Paramaras of Malwa and the Ch 5 las had been the chief foes of the Rashtra- 
kutas, and it is probable that Taila, while still a feudatory of the Rashtrakutas, 
had had occasion to come into conflict with these powers in thi wars waged 
by his suzerains, for we find him described as early as a.d. 9^, while still 
engaged in consolidating his position at home, as Indra’s thunderbolt against 
the strong Chola mountain and as the lion opposed to the Lata ^ephant, the 
latter title being possibly an allusion to Barapa’s conquest of X^ata on his 
behalf. Of Taila’s wars against the Paramaras of Malwa we hear a great deal 
in the inscriptions as well as in the literature. The Kauthem plates (a.d. 1005) 
record that Taila imprisoned Utpala (another name of Munja), who had 
shown his prowess in wars against the Hunas, the Maravas (the people of 
Marwar), and the Chedis.^ A much later record, the Gadag inscription of 
Vikramaditya, says that Taila slew the valiant Munja.'^ The Samgamner grant 
of Yadava Bhillama II, dated 922 (a.d. 1000), shortly after the close of 
Taila’s reign, contains a whole verse stating that by giving Lakshmi a sound 
thrashing on the field of batde as a punishment for her association with the 
great king Munja, Bhillama forced her to take to the life of an obedient house- 
wife in the palace of king Ranarangabhima; as has been pointed out by 
Kielhorn, rana-ranga-bhima is a synonym of Ahavamalla, and stands for 
Taila II.^ Thus the Yadavas, who were formerly the feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas, not only transferred their allegiance to Taila after his rise to 
power, but also gave him active assistance in guarding the northern frontier 
against the aggressions of the Paramaras. Literary tradition on the subject 
is preserved in the pages of the 'Prabandhachintamani of Merutunga, a work 
dating from the fourteenth century a.d.^ According to this account, Tailapa 
harassed Munja’s country by constant raids; when Munja planned to re- 
taliate, his prime minister Rudraditya warned him not to advance beyond the 
river Godavari; Munja disregarded the warning since he had been victorious 
against Taila on six occasions previously (sixteen according to some manu- 
scripts), and when the minister learnt of this decision, he foresaw defeat and 
committed suicide by throwing himself into a fire; then Tailapa by force and 
fraud cut Munja’s army to pieces, took him prisoner, and bound him with a 
rope of grass (munja). Waited on in prison by Taila^s sister Mrnalavati, 


* £/, iii, 297. Kharepatan grant. 
3 lA, xvi, 23, 41-3. 

5 liJ, ii, 21 j. 


* 'RK, 170 of 1933-4 (A.D. 993). 

** Ibid., xxi, 167/8 = £/, xv, 350, 11. 2-4* ** 

* Tr. by Tawney (1901), pp. 33-6. 
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Munja had a liaison with this middle-aged widow and was betrayed by her 
when he confided to her his plan of escape by way of an underground tunnel. 
He was thereupon subjected to harsh and humiliating treatment, compelled 
to beg from house to house, and finally beheaded. 

We may be inclined not to treat the romantic tale of Merutunga as history 
in all its details; but the substance of it is true in the main, and there is little 
reason to doubt that Munja lost his life in his Deccan wars; the date of his 
death may be put somewhere about a.d. 995, the mean date between Amita- 
gati's dedication of a work to Munja (a.d. 995-4) and the death of Taila II 
himself (a.d. 997-8).* 

The hostility between the Tamil Chola kingdom of the South and the 
rulers of Karnataka had been accentuated by the aggressive wars of Krishna 
III in the south in which many of his feudatories took part, and, as already 
noted, Tailapa may well have been among these. The political revolutions 
of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom of Vehgi contributed their share further 
to complicate the tangled skein. The Cholas under Rajaraja the Great were 
rapidly recovering from the confusion caused by the invasion of Krishna III, 
and their renovated empire was expanding everywhere with great strides. 
Rajaraja’s inscriptions mention his conquest of Gangavai and Nolambava^ 
from A.D. 993 onwards, and there is an inscription of Rajaraja dated a.d. 991 
in Mysore, while a Gahga official from Kolar is found making an endow- 
ment in South Arcot about the same time or a little later. These campaigns 
of Rajaraja must have brought him into contact with Taila II who naturally 
claimed tliis territory as falling within the sphere of his influence. There is 
an inscription of Ahavamalladeva (Taila) dated towards the close of a.d. 992 
from Kogali^ in the Bellary District in which he is said to be ruling from the 
camp at Rodda in the Anantapur District after defeating the Ch 5 la king and 
seizing 150 war elephants from him; naturally little is heard of this from the 
side of the Cholas. 

Taila had two sons by Jakawe; the elder was SatyaSraya who succeeded 
him on the throne in a.d. 997 or soon after. The younger is usually called 
DaSavarman, sometimes also Yasovarman, and his wife was Bhagyavati, the 
mother of Vikramaditya V who succeeded Satya^raya. A daughter of a 
Chalukya Perumanadideva, Pampadevi by name, is mentioned in a record 
bearing the date a.d. 997 as ruling in the Mysore District,^ and one wonders 
whether she was in fact a daughter of Taila. 

Safydsraya 

The reign of Satya^raya, Irivabedanga (a wonder among those who pierce 
in attack), was marked by a continuation of the policy of aggrandizement 
initiated by his father. The Ch5las were the chief enemy; under the illustrious 
Rajaraja I they were gradually bringing under their sway the whole of 

* ET, i. 228. * sih ix (i). 77 . * Hs. 50. 
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Southern India including Ceylon and the Maldives. By the time of SatyaSraya*s 
accession they had already penetrated far into Gahgava^ and Nolambava^, 
and they fought against Taila and lost some elephants to him at Rodda during 
their first encounter with him. They were preparing to extend their power 
into the Andhra country by assisting the exiled sons of Danarnava to regain 
their ancestral throne of the Vehgi kingdom, a task which they completed by 
about A.D. 999-1000, the date of the beginning of Saktivarman’s reign in 
Vehgi. This expansion of the Tamil power, which threatened to hem in 
the Karnataka kingdom on its southern and eastern frontiers, was by no 
means to the liking of Satyasraya, since he now had to face the Iprospect of a 
fight on two fronts in order to escape being overwhelmed by the enemy. 
Satyasraya appears to have adopted the plan of a drive towards the Vehgi 
kingdom, where Saktivarman had just been installed as king ind had not 
yet had time to consolidate his position, as the best form his offensive could 
take. Two inscriptions throw light on the probable course of events. One 
of them, dated in January a.d. 1005,* says that Satyasraya was encamped at 
Sriparvata at the time — obviously stationing himself in a central position 
between the two war fronts. The second record, dated shortly after in S.928 
(a.d. 1006), is a Telugu inscription from Chebrolu^ in the Guntur District; 
it states that a prominent Brahmin general of Satyasraya called Bayala Nambi 
was in camp at that place after he had set fire to the two fortresses of Dannada 
(Dhanyakataka) and Yenmadala. The Chola ruler counteracted this Chalukya 
invasion of Vehgi by sending a powerful force under the crown prince 
Rajendra to ravage the home territory of the Chalukya monarch. In the 
picturesque language of the Hottur inscription (a.d. 1007-8),*^ ‘Rajendra 
Vidyadhara, the constant joy of Rajaraja, the ornament of the Chola family, 
the hundred-fold Chola, crossed the frontier with an army 900,000 strong, 
encamped at Donavur, plundered the entire country, slaughtered women, 
children, and Brahmans, and caught hold of the women of the country and 
ruined their caste". Much of this is of course mere propagandist exaggeration 
or invention, not after all so new an art as we arc apt to imagine. But Donavur 
is doubtless the modern Donur in the Bijapur District, and the admission in 
a Chalukya inscription that a large Chola army had penetrated to the heart 
of the Chalukya kingdom and begun to ravage the country and harry its 
inhabitants is clear indication that Satyasraya had no easy time of it. The 
invasion of Vengi had invited a terrible reprisal. The same Hottur inscrip- 
tion records also that Satyasraya succeeded in turning back the Chola forces 
and inflicting on them a considerable loss in men and material. The Tanjore 
inscriptions of Rajaraja refer to presents made to the Big Temple out of the 
booty gained in the Chalukyan war.^ And the early inscriptions of Rajendra’s 
reign contain hints which supplement the information yielded by the Hottur 

> SII, xi (i), no. 50, pt. i. * SII, vi, 102. 

^ El, xvi, 73. ♦ SII, ii, no. i, paia. 9 ** 
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inscription of Satya^raya. They say that with his powerful army Rajendra 
captured Idai-tum nadu (the doab country), BanavasI surroimded by a con- 
tinuous belt of forest, KolUpakkai whose ramparts were encircled by Sulli 
trees, and Mannaikkadakkam redoubtable in its strength. Idai-turai-nadu is 
the Raichur doab, Banavasi is the well-known Kadamba capital, KolUpakkai 
is the modern Kxilpak about 45 miles north-east of Hyderabad, and Maimaik- 
kadakkam is the Manyakheta of the Sanskrit inscriptions, Malkhed, the 
capital of the Chalukyas at this time. The Chola invasion appears then to 
have been even more formidable than the Hottur record describes it as being, 
and it resulted for a time, at least, in the transfer of much territory and several 
important cities, including the capital, into the hands of the invader. The 
fighting round Kulpak was doubtless an engagement with the Western 
Ch^ukyan forces withdrawing from Vehgi for the defence of the home 
country which had been overrun by the forces under Rajendra, who had 
captured Banavasi and the Raichur doab and was heading for the capital 
itself. 

Satya^raya bore the title Akalanka-charitra (of spodess conduct) ; he had a 
daughter who was married to the Nolamba Pallava chieftain Iriva Nolam- 
badhiraja; she is described Jn detail as the granddaughter of Taila, the 
daughter of Satyasraya, and the younger sister {famge) of Vikramaditya in 
the Alur inscription of Vikramaditya^ — she was really his cousin — and her 
name is given as Mahadevi in another inscription;^ though the second 
inscription calls her Sattigananungi, there is little room for doubting her 
filial relation to Satyasraya. Very different is the case of Kundamarasa who 
figures as the ruler of Banavasi 12,000 and Santalige 1,000 in the records of 
the reigns of Vikramaditya V and his successor Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla, 
and is often described as the son of Irivabedangadeva; here the title ‘son* is 
evidently commemorative of the king*s appreciation of loyal and valuable 
service rendered by a feudatory, and the other title ‘Tigularamari*,^ ‘death 
to the Tamils’, which he alone bears among all the other feudatories, may 
imply that this service was rendered during the inroads of the Chojas into 
Karnataka. If he was in fact a real son of Satyasraya, it would be difficult to 
account for the form in which the relationship is repeated in so many 
inscriptions while he neither possesses the Chalukya prasastiy sits on the 
throne, nor figures in the official genealogies of the dynasty.^ 

Vikramaditja V 

Satyasraya was succeeded in a.d. 1008 by his nephew Vikramaditya V, 
who had a short reign of only six or seven years. The inscriptions of his 
reign are few and contain no indications of any great events. The Kauthem 

* El, xvi, * SII, xi (i), no. 61. * BC, vii, 285. 

^ This point was first argued out at some length by Mr. V. Venkatarayan, M. A., in his unpublished 
thesis on the Chajukyas of Kalyanl. 
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plates dated very early in the reign have no fewer than four verses con- 
sisting merely of rhetorical praise of the king’s good rule, and of his fame 
and liberality which attracted many good people to Kuntala. His sister 
Akkadevi figures in a.d. ioio as the ruler of Kisukad 70 and receives high 
praise as being an incarnation of Lakshmi (the goddess of fortune), a dis- 
tributor of innumerable gifts, endowed with wisdom, a shining example of 
truthfulness and noble conduct.* This is just the beginning of the long public 
career of this celebrated princess whom we shall have occasion to mention 
again in dealing with the reigns of the successors of Vikramaditya V. 

Ayyana 

Vikramaditya was succeeded about a.d. 1013 by his youifeer brothers 
Ayyana and Jayasimha II. The only evidence that Ayyana II ever occupied 
the throne is his inclusion in the succession lists in some late el^eventh- and 
twelfth-century inscriptions;^ he cannot have reigned for more than a few 
weeks at most and no inscription of his has come to light so far. The earliest 
date foimd in Jayasimha’s inscriptions is a.d. 1015 and the latest a.d. 1042.2 

Jayasimha II 

Jayasimha’s reign was a period of much fighting on many fronts. The 
Paramara king Bhoja began a war against him to avenge the fate of Munja, 
and success attended his enterprise for several years, during which certain 
territories in the north of the Chalukyan empire seem to have changed hands. 
Bhoja celebrated on two occasions, about a.d. 1020, festivals in com- 
memoration of his victory in and his occupation of the Konkan;^ and the 
undated Kalvan plates of Ya^ovarman^ mention Karnata, Lata and Konkana 
among the conquests of Bhoja, and show us Yasovarman himself ruling in 
the Nasik District as a feudatory of Bhoja, holding a fief comprising 1,500 
villages. Other inscriptions^ of Bhoja dated in 1020 and a little later show 
him making donations to Brahmans who had come over from Vatapi and 
Manyakheta in the Karnataka country. On the other side, Jayasimha is 
described in a Belagamve inscription of a.d. 1019'^ as ‘moon to the lotus 
which was king Bhoja’ and in more detail he is said to have subjugated and 
ground down the seven Malavas — doubtless_an exaggerated claim in face of 
the inscriptions of Bhoja cited above. In the Miraj plates,® a.d. 1024, it is 
stated that Jayasimha had seized all the possessions of the overlords of 
Konkana and was staying in his victorious camp in the neighbourhood of 

> El, TV, 75 fF. ^ I A, 1918, 287-8. 

* Earliest Bk, 92 of 1935-6 (ARE), latest SII, xi (i), no. 75. 

♦ El, xi, 182, 1 . 10; xviii, 321. The story recorded in the Bhojacaritra (lA, 1919, 117) that king 
Bhoja captured Taila and subjected him to the same treatment as Munja had received from Tails, 
deserves no credence whatever and should be rejected summarily as a palpable fabrication. 
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Kollapura (Kolhapur), and planning further conquests in the northern terri- 
tories. In the campaign that resulted in the reconquest of Konkana from 
Bhoja the illustrious general Chavanarasa must have borne a prominent part, 
since he is described as a pupil of Singana (Jayasimha II), the comet to 
Konkana (Konkanadhumaketu)y and the destroyer of Pannala, the well-known 
fortress in Konkan about twelve miles to the north-west of Kolhapur.* The 
Kadamba chieftain Chattuga or Chatta is said to have put the Malava to 
flight, drunk the waters of the Gautama-gamge (Godavari) with great iclaty 
and earned for himself the title ‘guardian of the highland’ from Jayasimha.^ 
Kundamarasa, it seems, also had a share in the victory as he is said to have 
stampeded Bhoja’s elephants.*^ We may believe that Jayasimha succeeded in 
recovering the territorial losses he had incurred earlier at the time of Bhoja’s 
invasion; but we have no evidence regarding the results of the dig)ijaya in 
the north for which Jayasimha was drawing up plans at Kolhapur in 1024. 

The Chola Rajendra was, however, the really formidable enemy against 
whom Jayasimha had to contend. The Miraj plates declare that Jaysimha 
had chased the strong ruler of Dravida, the Chola, out of Chalukya territory 
before he fixed his camp at Kolhapur in a.d. 1024 . Earlier still, the Belagamve 
inscription describes Jayasimha as early as a.d. ioio as ‘the lion to that 
elephant, Rajendra-Chola’. On the other side, the official prasasti of Rajendra I 
Chola mentions for the first time in the ninth year of his reign, a.d. 1021 , the 
incidents of his war with Jayasimha; it asserts that Jayasimha turned his 
back out of fear at MuSangi and went into hiding, incurring much ignominy, 
and that Rajendra achieved great fame by the capture of vast treasures 
totalling seven and a half lakhs, together with Rattapadi. In the Sanskrit 
section, the Tiruvalangadu plates of Rajendra call him ‘the sole destroyer of 
the line of Taila’ and, almost in the terms of the Tamil prasasti just cited, 
affirm that the king of the Ratta country fled before Rajendra, abandoning 
all the inherited wealth of his family together with his own fair fame, and 
that his army followed his example; but neither Jayasimha nor Musangi is 
expressly named here.^ Other inscriptions convey hints regarding the parts 
played by generals on either side, and the various campaigns in which they 
took part. Among the tides of ChavaMrasa, the Chalukya general already 
mentioned in connexion with the war in Konkan, are two which mean ‘the 
grinder of Balayeyapattana’ — a fortress on the west coast (Baliapatam)^ — and 
‘the breaker of the pride of the fortress of Bijevada’.^ Madhavaraja, the 
second son of Kesavaraja, won the admiration of Singa (Jayasimha II) by 
his successful handling of a strong cavalry force during the war against the 
Ch5las.'^ A number of short inscriptions in Tamil and Kannada from 

* E/, xvi, 75 ff. 

* H/, xvi, 357, V. 10, Inscr. of the reign of Vikramaditya VI. 
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KottaSivaram in the Anantapur District dated a . d . 1022 record the titles of 
a Ch 5 la commander, among which occurs the expression Jayasingakulakak, 
death to the family of Jayasimha;* an undated inscription says that the king 
of Vehgi fled when he heard that the Chola monarch had ordered the 
advance of this general.* 

These inscriptions describe a pitched battle at Maski (MuSangi) about a . d . 
1020-1 , and operations in the Gahga and Vehgi countries about the same time. 
The genesis of these events was clearly the attempt of Jayasimha soon after 
his accession to recover the territory lost to the Ch 5 las during the wars of 
SatyaSraya’s reign, and circumstances seem to have favoured hjs designs for 
a time. Rajendra I Chola was busily engaged in wars in the south against the 
Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Sinhalese during the years a . d . io \ 5-20, whilst 
the death or retirement of Vimaladitya in Vehgi about loip also gave 
Jayasimha the chance of interposing in the affairs of that kingdom with a 
view to setting up one of his own nominees on the throne and keeping out 
Vimaladitya’s son Rajaraja who was the son of a Chola princess, full of grati- 
tude to the Cholas for their having restored his line to the throne of Vehgi 
scarcely twenty years before. Jayasimha at first met with considerable suc- 
cess. He recovered the Raichur-doab, crossed the Tungabhadra, and spread 
his rule farther south into the Bellary District,’ and possibly even into part 
of Gahgavadi. The praise of Kundamarasa^ for putting to flight the elephant 
corps of the Chola and Gahga also points to the same conclusion. In Vehgi 
the rival claimant he set up against Rajaraja captured the fortress of Bezwada 
with the aid of Chavanarasa, and found sufficient following to be able to 
delay the formal installation of the legitimate ruler for two or three years. 
At this time Jayasimha had in fact some justification for comparing himself 
to a lion and his enemy Rajendra to an elephant. But when Rajendra actively 
turned his attention against Jayasimha and sent two forces simultaneously 
into the field, one in the direction of Gahgavadi, Nulambavaffi, and Idaiturai- 
nadu (the Raichur-doab), and the other into Vehgi for the relief of Rajaraja, 
the situation was completely transformed and the recent successes of Jaya- 
simha were reversed. In Vehgi Rajendra’s success seems to have been com- 
plete; the rival king, probably Vijayaditya VII, fled the country, and Raja- 
raja celebrated his coronation peacefully in a . d . 1022. In the West, the fact 
that the chief batde was fought at Maski in the Raichur-doab shows that the 
forces of Jayasimha were rolled back to the north of the Tungabhadra; the 
final result of the battle itself can only be correctly estimated by striking a 
balance between the rival statements of the Choja and the Chalukya inscrip- 
tions; the former affirming the flight of Jayasimha from the field, while 
Jayasimha himself claims to have driven out the Chola. The battle may indeed 

* Colas, i, 551; ARE, 23, 24, 30, and 31 of 1917. 
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have been a Ch 5 }a victory, but it was not followed up, and it would seem 
that both parties tacitly recognised the Tungabhadra as the frontier between 
their respective kingdoms. 

But for the casual mention of the plan of a northern campaign in the Miraj 
plates dated a.d. 1024, we hear no more of any fighting in the remaining 
twenty years or so of Jayasimha’s reign, whilst several inscriptions from 
various parts of his empire attest the flourishing condition of the arts of 
peace under the administration and patronage of Ae emperor and his several 
feudatories. We hear occasionally of minor local conflicts among these 
feudatories; thus an inscription* from Shimoga District in Mysore dated 
§.959 (a.d. 1037) records the death of Alayya, the ruler of Banavasi 12,000 
and Santalige 1,000, in a fight with the Mandalika Kundama on the plain 
near the agrahara Kuppagadde, where a temple was constructed in his 
memory by his son Jayasimhadeva, who, in his turn, bears titles which show 
that he kept the Malepas and the Bedar and Kurumbar from disturbing the 
peace of the country. The king’s sister Akkadevi is said to have been as 
courageous as Bhairavi in war and this may mean that by S.944 (a.d. 1022), 
the date of the inscription,^ she had actually herself taken part in active fight- 
ing if indeed the epithet be not a mere compliment by a court poet. Some 
fifteen years later Akkadevi is found ruUng Banavasi 12,000 together with 
Mayuravarmadeva, who held sway over Panugal 1000 in addition; there is 
reason to believe they were husband and wife, and that Toyimarasa, the son 
of Akkadevi, was a child of this marriage. ^ 

Jayasimha himself is called Jagadekamalla, ‘the sole wrestler of the world’, 
in most of his inscriptions. Two of his queens are known : (i) Suggaladevi, 
who is found making a gift in a.d. 1029 to a Pasupata-acharya, Brahmarasi- 
Pan^ta,^ and who figures in the legends of the Basava-purdna as the author 
of the conversion of her lord king Desinga from Jainism to Saivism — a 
transparent copy this of the Tamil story concerning Mangayarkkarasi, the 
Ch 5 la princess who with the aid of Jnanasambandar secured the conversion 
of her husband, the Pandya king Nedumaran, from the Jaina to the $aiva 
faith and (2) Devaladevi, a Nolamba princess, possibly the sister of Udaya- 
dityadeva, as we may guess from an inscription recording the disposal in the 
Ganges of the corporeal remains of her mother Nolambamahadevi and the 
gift made by Devaladevi in the presence of Udayaditya to the Brahman who 
had returned after his journey to the Ganges.^ A daughter of Jayasimha, 
Hamma or Avalladevi by name, was married to the Seuna Bhillama III, who 
began by being hostile to Jayasimha, probably under the influence of Para- 

* EC, viii, sb. 184. ^ lA, xviii, 270-5. 
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mara Bhoja, but subsequently recognized this monarches suzerainty and 
entered into the alliance with his daughter; he is seen ruling his hereditary 
dominions in a.d. 1025 from his capital Sindinagara, Sinnar in the Nasik 
District. ‘ 

The Chalukya capital was still located at Manyakheta, the chief city under 
the Rashtrakutas ; the Chola inscriptions which mention this city are silent 
about Kaly^i up to the very end of Rajendrachola’s reign (a.d. 1044). Other 
subsidiary capitals where Jayasimha is seen camping at different times are : 
Etagiri, the same place as Yatagiri, and KoUipake in the Hyderabad State; 
Hottalakere, now represented by Dannayakana Kere in the !^llary District; 
and Ghattadakere (a.d. 103 8).^ Kalyani itself figures as one tof the nelevidus 
in an inscription dating towards the close of Jayasimha’s reign. ^ 

Somesvara 

Jayasimha was followed on the throne by his son Somesvara I who held 
the titles Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla, and whose inscriptions occur 
from S. 964 (a.d. 1042 onwards).-* Bilhana credits Somesvara with having 
^rnade the city of Kalyana* and beautified it so that it excelled all other cities 
in the world, whilst the Chola inscriptions begin to mention Kalyani as the 
capital of the Chalukyas during this reign, and call it an ancient city; we have 
already noticed inscriptions mentioning Kalyani as a nelevidu (permanent 
camp) earlier than Somesvara’s reign; clearly then Somesvara ‘made^ the 
city not in the sense of having founded it for the first time, but in that of 
having adopted it as capital of his empire, adorned it with many new build- 
ings, and added to the amenities of life available there. ^ 

A Kannada verse in an inscription from Nandcr^ (in the Hyderabad State) 
dated §. 969 (i April, a.d. 1047) states that Somesvara took the lives of the 
enemy kings of Magadha, Kalinga, and Anga; forced the kings of Konkana 
to come and prostrate themselves at his feet by the ferocity of his attack; 
caused even the proud Malavesvara to supplicate to him in his own city of 
‘Dhara; conquered the Chola in battle, and won over the kings of Vengi and 
Kalinga to his side. The same inscription mentions the Brahman general 
Nagavarma, who was the king’s right-hand man in all his principal wars, and 
gives him the following significant titles : Vindhyadhipamalla-siracchedana, 
Sevanadisapatta, Chakrakuta-k^akuta, Dharavarsha-darpotpatana, and Mara- 
simgha-madamarddana. 

The opening statement in the verse, viz. the execution of the unnamed 
kings of Magadha, Kalinga, and Anga, seems to be mere praiasti^ not history. 

> DKDf pp. 437, 514-13; lA, xii, p. 120, v. 9, xvii, p. 117. * hC, vii, Sk. i33* 
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It will be noticed that Kalinga recurs at the end of the verse in a more 
credible context. A war in Konkana, an invasion of M^wa which reached 
Dhara, and the continuance of the war with the Chojas assisted by a diplo- 
matic triumph in Vehgi and Kalinga, marked the early years of SomeSvara’s 
reign according to this verse. The enumeration of Nagavarma’s exploits 
gives a glimpse into other minor wars of the same period, which, like that 
in the Konkan, were obviously campaigns against recalcitrant vassals in 
different parts of the far-flung and loosely knit empire. The exact chrono- 
logical order of these occurrences is by no means easy to decide. 

The war in Konkana is attested by an inscription from Nagai (a.d. 1058) 
stating that Madhusudana, the son of Kalidasa, won successes in Konkana 
and Majava.* It seems probable that Nagavarma’s campaigns against the 
Seuna (Yadava) who fled before him and the Vindhya chieftain Malla whom 
he decapitated form part of the extensive campaign of Madhusudana which 
ranged from the Konkan to Dhara. We seem to have here a later stage in the 
wars between the Chalukyas and Bhoja which had begun under Jayasimha. 
The Konkanas, the Seuna, and the Vindhya chieftain Malla may perhaps have 
been in league with Bhoja, or at least have acknowledged his supremacy, and 
thus have become proper objects for attack by the Chalukyan generals. 
While the Nander inscription implies that Bhoja’s submission was actually 
received in the city of Dhara, the Nagai record cited above states that this 
city was burnt and Mandava captured; the Yeur inscription of Vikramaditya 
VTs reign says that the king of Malava repeatedly sought safety and peace 
in Mandapa;^ this may mean that he was forced to abandon Dhara for 
Mandava, or it may be simply a play on the name of the city, for mandapa 
also means any open pavilion or temporary structure. Bilhana has a number 
of verses in his poem which clearly state that Dhara was attacked and that 
Bhoja had to flee, but perhaps witness to little more than that.^ The Nagai 
inscription also mentions the storming of UjjayinT with its strong ramparts, 
and the burning of the city on that occasion; this incident is mentioned in 
the same verse^ as the attack on Dhara and Mandava, but after a reference to 
the firing of Kanchi and the beheading of the Chola; so it seems probable 
that Bhoja courted a second raid into his territory from his su2erain by his 
attempts to throw off his allegiance while Somesvara was deeply involved in 
the Chola war. An inscription of a.d. 1066 from Hottur calls the Maha- 
mandaleSvara jemarasa the fire of death to Bhoja,^ which description may 
well have been a title won in some other war with Bhoja later than that which 
fell in the opening years of the reign of Somesvara. The verse from the Yeur 
inscription alluding to this campaign also says that the king of Kanauj had 
to resort to the caves of the Himalayas — but this seems to be a gross exaggera- 
tion, though there is in fact some indication in contemporary inscriptions 
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that the Qialukya forces did acmally penetrate as far as the Gurjara kingdom 
in the north. Altogether we may safely assume that SomeSvara^s generals 
succeeded in re-establishing his authority pretty firmly over the whole 
country south of the Narmada; the invasion of M^wa and the raid on Dhara 
were by way of teaching a lesson to Bhoja, who had to submit temporarily 
to Chalukya overlordship and to give up all designs of meddling further in 
Deccani politics as he had done at the beginning of his reign. Possibly the 
Ch^ukya power also extended far to the east through the southern districts 
of the modern Madhya Pradesh into Southern Kosala and Kalinga. 

The general Nagavarma is described as deadly poison to Cjjiakrakuta and 
the uprooter of the pride of Dharavarsha. These epithets are ihementos of a 
campaign against the Nagavam^i ruler, who had his capital at Chakrakuta 
in the modern ‘Bastar state’ in the Madhya Pradesh; we shall' come across 
Dharavarsha and his relations fighting on the side of their Chalukyan suzerains 
during the incessant warfare against the Cholas which dominates the political 
history of the reign of SomcSvara 1 . The other title of Nagavarma, the 
destroyer of the pride of Marasimgha, implies some temporary trouble near 
the capital which was soon and swiftly overcome. In an inscription about a 
year later than the Nander record, the Ratta feudatory Anka claims also to 
have fought successfully against Marasimha.* We have also inscriptions of a 
Marasimgha Prabhu who was the father of Lijadevi, a queen of SomeSvara, 
which are dated in S. 971 and 985 (a.d. 1049 1062-3) identity of 

the Prabhu with the opponent of Anka and Nagavarma is pretty certain. We 
have at present no records to inform us how and why Marasimgha first 
made himself obnoxious to his overlord; but it is clear that he soon learnt 
his proper place, settled down to the life of a loyal feudatory, and presented 
his daughter^ to the king as his queen. 

The family of the Kakatiyas who were to rise to prominence more than a 
century later than the reign of SomeSvara I first begin to be heard of in con- 
nexion with the campaigns of this monarch. The dates are not known 
exactly, since the evidence comes from inscriptions of a later time which 
record older incidents without any dates. But it is clear that Prola I took part 
in the wars of Somesvara against Konkana and Chakrakuta as well as in 
some other minor engagements which made him master of the territory 
round Warangal. The Kazipet inscription (a.d. 1090) mentions these facts, 
and adds that in recognition of his services and of his merit as a general 
victorious in many battles, TrailokyamaUa bestowed the Anmakonda 
vishaya on him in perpetuity.^ The same inscription states that Prola’s son 
Beta was a lion to the elephants that were the Majava and the Chola, a clear 

* JBBRAS, X, 172 and L72 (VV). * Sll xi (i), 85, 99; 
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reference to SomeSvara’s wars against the Paramaras and the Cholas. That 
Beta was present with the Chalukya expedition which threatened Kanchi- 
puram is dear from other records which describe the achievements of Barma, 
the Kakatiya general of the period. In an inscription from Pillalmarri, Barma 
is said to have uprooted the tree of the Chola king’s honour by removing 
the gates of Kanchi after a hard fight.* Another inscription from Palampet 
refers to the same inddent in more poetic terms and says that Brahma — ^for 
that is the real name — ^brought the bride of victory over Kafichipura face to 
face with the Kakati-vaUabha after drawing aside as it were the curtain, vi2. 
the doors of the dty, at the very moment when his musical instruments 
sounded a peal of melody.^ The play upon the word pleasingly 

suggests the happy relations between the Chalukya emperor and his Kakatiya 
feudatory. 

The remaining facts mentioned in the Nander inscription, namely the 
defeat of the Chola in battle and the winning over of Vengi and Kalinga to 
his own side by Somesvara, introduce us to a study of his relations with the 
Cholas. And on this subject the Chola inscriptions have much more to tell 
than the Chalukya inscriptions or Bilhana. On both sides the inddents of 
different campaigns are narrated in inscriptions spread over the reigns of 
different rulers; sometimes later inscriptions give further details of transac- 
tions more summarily stated in records nearer the date of the occurrences, 
while on the Chola side there are different versions describing what obviously 
must have been one and the same set of events. It seems best to begin with the 
Chola inscriptions which at every stage are more nearly contemporary and 
contain ampler and more precise statements of facts than the corresponding 
Chalukya records. 

In the Chalukya-Ch 5 la wars of the reign of Jayasimha II we noticed that 
there were two fronts, one in the east in Vengi and the other in the west in 
the Mysore country and Banavasi, Bombay-Karnatak, and the Radhur-doab 
across the Tungabhadra. This feature persists throughout. After the settle- 
ment of A.D. 1022, when Rajaraja Narendra crowned himself king of the 
Vengi kingdom and the Tungabhadra was tacitly recognized as the boundary 
between the two empires in the west, there was a lull for two decades until 
the death of Jayasimha and the accession of SomeSvara I. During this period 
Jayasimha appears to have quietly encroached on territory beyond the 
Tungabhadra, as his inscriptions from the Bellary District^ seem to show; 
one of his Nolamba Pallava feudatories claims to be ruling Nolambavac^ 
32,000 along with other districts in the years a.d. 1032 and 1034.^ Ch 5 la 
inscriptions also men lion a Chalukya palace at Kampili. After his accession 
SomeSvara seems to have felt strong enough to undertake further aggression 
against the Ch5las by attacking Vengi, where things were not going too well 
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after Rajaraja’s coronation in a.d. 1022, and where internal dissensions be- 
tween Rajaraja and his half-brother Vishnuvardhana-Vijayaditya apparently 
gave Somesvara the opening for an effective thrust against Ch 5 la hegemony 
in that quarter. The Pamulavaka plates of Vijayaditya dated in his second 
regnal year state that he dethroned his half-brother Rajaraja after he had ruled 
for twelve years and crowned himself king on a day in 952 corresponding 
to 27 June A.D. 1031.* This was indeed an act of rebellion on the part of 
Vijayaditya and all later inscriptions accordingly omit any reference to this 
coronation of Vijayaditya and give Rajaraja a continuous rple of forty or 
forty-one years from the date of his coronation in a.d. 1022; also they do not 
count the period of Rajaraja's rule from some three to four yiars before his 
abhisheka as the Pamulavaka plates do. That Vijayaditya did not long enjoy 
in peace the fruits of his successful rebellion is clear both from \the rcktively 
small number of his inscriptions and from the statement of the later East 
Chalukyan inscriptions regarding Rajaraja’s rule. But there is every reason 
to think that Somesvara employed the frustrated ambition of Vijayaditya as 
a pawn in his game against the Cholas very soon after he came to power; 
Vijayaditya became a life-long friend of Somesvara, and when he was not 
fighting in the east he was entertained as an honoured guest in the court of 
that ruler and even placed in control of the administration of extensive 
territories. 

The Kalidindi plates of Rajaraja-Narendra^ and some of the early inscrip- 
tions of Rajadhiraja I Ch 5 la give a fairly complete account of the opening 
campaigns in this war. The former record bears no date, but the facts 
recorded in it fit in very well with the data from the early inscriptions of 
Rajadhiraja and indications to be derived from the Chalukyan records. 
Rajaraja’s inscription records a grant made to three Siva temples built by 
him at Kalidindi, a village in the Kaikalur taluk of the Kistna District, to 
commemorate three Ch 5 la commanders who had received the orders of 
Rajendra Chola to proceed to the Vehgi country, and did so with great 
promptitude; one of them fell together with several Chajukya generals in a 
hotly contested battle with a vast Karnataka army; the battle is described at 
some length and stress is laid on the fact that the forces were equally matched 
(samanayuddham, samabalatvacca).^ Rajadhiraja’s inscriptions mention inci- 
dents of the Chalukya war for the first time in his twenty-seventh regnal year, 
A.D. 1045 they refer to a pitched battle in Dhannada, i.e. Dhanyakataka, in 

* JAHRS, ii, p. 287, 1 . 63. * hit, N. Venkataramanyya lihdraU Chitrabhanu. 

3 11. 91. 96. 

^ No. 54 of 1893 — SII, iv, 867. There are some apparent exceptions to this statement, the 
most important being No. 245 of 1929 where the regnal year 24 given in the ARli is a mistake for 
34. No. 172 of 1894 (SII, V, 465) has the date (2)6 and seems really to be of (3)6; again 484 of 19^5 
is not of year 10 (ARh) but (3)6. On the other hand see 90 of 1892 (MI, iv, 337), 365 A of i 9°3 
(viii, 675), both of the 27th year, and 213 of 1902 (vii, 842) and 417 of 1902 (viii, 3) of the 28t 
year, the latter dated in words — all giving only the battle of Danna<jai and the advance to KojU- 
pakkai. 
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which the irresistible forces of Rajadhiraja struck terror into the mind even 
of Ahavamalla, whose generals Gandappaya and Gangadhara perished there 
with their elephants; the hitherto brave warriors Vikki, Vijayaditya, the 
strong Sangamayya, and others, fled like cowards afraid of war, and many 
elephants and horses were captured by the Chola army; this victory was 
followed by a Chola advance on Kollipakkai, which was consigned to 
flames. From Western Chalukya inscriptions we get some hints which, read 
along with the data noticed above, go far to suggest the correct reconstruc- 
tion of the course of events. In an inscription from Nareyangal dated §. 966 
(a.d. 1044) the mahamandalesvara Sobhanarasa is given the title ‘Lord of 
Vehgi’, and he is said to have been ruling Belvole 300 and Purigere 300 
with the status of Yuvaraja (Yuvardjapadaviyolam),^ Again Singanadevarasa, 
another feudatory of Somesvara, bears the title KoUipakeyakavam (protector 
of Kollipaka) in an inscription dated in Parthiva, corresponding to a.d. 1045. 

Soon after his accession Somesvara sent a considerable force eastwards to 
Vehgi and gained temporary mastery over that country; this victory is 
celebrated in the title ‘Lord of the city of Vehgi’ attached to the Yuvaraja- 
pada (the place of the heir-apparent) in a.d. 1044. News of this invasion 
reached Rajendra I Ch 5 la, who was then still alive, and he sent out his forces 
under the three commanders mentioned in the Kalidindi plates. In the battle 
that followed, probably in or near Kalidini itself, no decision was reached, 
since the two armies were equally matched. Apparently both of them then 
applied for and obtained reinforcements, for in the next engagement we find 
princes of the royal house taking part in the fight in each of the opposing 
forces. Thus after an interval during which both sides called up reinforce- 
ments and regrouped their fighting units, there came the battle of Dh^yaka- 
taka (Dharanikota in the Guntur District), on the southern bank of the 
Krishna river, in which Rajadhiraja gained such a resounding success that 
even Ahavamalla Somesvara, who was not present on the field, was seized 
with fear when he heard of what had happened. Vikki and Vijayaditya, who are 
mentioned among the fugitives from the battle, are doubtless identical with 
Somesvara’s son Vikramaditya and the half-brother of Rajaraja Narendra, 
the rival claimant to the throne of Vengi, now a tool in the hands of SomeS- 
vara after the failure of his attempt to overthrow Rajaraja. The victorious 
Rajadhiraja cleared Vehgi of all the Western Chalukya forces and advanced 
into the enemy country as ficir as Kollipakkai (Kulpak), where he encountered 
strong resistance and had to order a halt. 

The second stage in the war is described in Rajadhiraja’s inscriptions of 
the twenty-ninth and thirtieth years — ^ a.d. i 047-8. ^ In this second campaign 
in the north, the Ch5la monarch himself commanded a fighting force and 
put to flight, or (according to another version) captured, several kinglets like 

* EC, vii, S. 323. 

* 114 of 1896 (J//, V, 978), sn, iii, no. 28; 6 of 1890 {SII, iv. no. 329). 
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Gan<^-dinakaran (Gandaraditya), Naranan, GaMpati, and Madhusudanan 
of the fragrant garland; he then demolished the Chalukya palace in the city 
of Kampili, and defeated the troops of Vikrama-Naranan, who advanced on 
a tall elephant in front of his father. The third campaign, as it is called in 
some inscriptions,* seems to have followed almost immediately; the chief 
incident was a battle at Pundi or Pundur on the banks of the big river 
(Krishna), in which the Telugu chieftain Viccaya played the leading part on 
the Ch^ukya side and his parents and other close relations were taken 
prisoner by the Chola forces together with several other coipmanders and 
many elephants; when in his fear Ahavamalla sent messengeils to the Ch5la 
camp to sue for mercy, they were turned back with indignit;jr after inscrip- 
tions had been hung from their necks proclaiming that Ahayamalla was a 
despicable coward. The city of Pundur was razed to the grbund, its site 
being ploughed with ploughs drawn by asses and sown with vatatikai^ a kind 
of coarse millet, and the large palace at Mannandippai was consigned to the 
flames.^ Then, followed by his army, the Ch5la took his herd of elephants 
down to drink at the three ghats on Siruturai (small river), Perundurai (big 
river), and Daiva Bhimakasi (the divine Bhima) ; a pillar of victory with the 
tiger emblem on it was planted at Yetagiri (Yadgir) of the Chajukyas. The 
victorious Ch5la camp became for a while the scene of games and feasting, 
whilst gifts were bestowed on the kings who had offered submission. ^ 
Fighting was soon resumed in which the Chola defeated several leaders of 
enemy forces such as the Nulamba, Kalidasa, Chamunda, Kommaya, and 
Vallavaraja and beheaded the Gurjara king, sparing only those who sought 
his protection and restoring to these their positions and their diadems. The 
Chalukya monarch then sent to the Chola a hostile message by one of his 
high officials (Perkadai) and two lieutenants; the latter were subjected to 
deliberate and barbarous insults in the Ch5la camp — one of them being 
forced to wear women’s clothes and the other having his head shaved so as 
to show five tufts; these officers were named respectively Ahavamalli and 
Ahavamalla. Thereafter the ancient city of Kalyanapuram was sacked and its 
royal palace razed to the ground after the guards had been overpowered; in 
that city Rajadhiraja performed a virdbhisheka and assumed the title Vija- 
yarajendra. At Darasuram in the Tanjore District can be seen even now a 
fine image of a dvarapalaka in the contemporary Cha|ukya style bearing the 
inscription in Tamil: ‘The dvarap^aka (door-keeper) brought by Udaiyar 
Sri Vijayarajendradeva after burning Kalyanapuram’ ! 

The Chalukya inscriptions give little aid in the elucidation of this part of 
the war except in their mention of some of the names of the Chalukya 
generals referred to in the Chola records, viz. Kalidasa, Gandaraditya, 
Madhusudana, and so on. The Telugu chieftain Viccaya, who sustained a 

* c.g. Slly V, no. 520. * Slh 5^°* 

® From here 172 of 1894 (i*!/, v, 465). 
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disastrous defeat at Pundur, must have been an important Chajukya feuda- 
tory who had his headquarters at Yadgiri in the Hyderabad state where 
we find a Bijjana ruling early in the reign of Vikramaditya VI. * Somcsvara 
is said to have conquered the Choja, Lata, Dravida, Ncpala, and Pafichala 
in an inscription of a . d . 1047,^ another inscription dated only three years 
later mentions a feudatory mahasamanta Ajjarasa who defeated the Chaja, 
Andhra, Magadha, Konkana, Majava, Panchia, and Lata kings.^ By Panch^ 
must be meant the Gurjjara-Pratihara kingdom which had its capital Kanauj 
in Pafichala, and the fact that a Gurjjara prince fought and fell on the 
Chalukya side in the Chclla wars is clearly an indication that Somesvara’s 
overlordship did for a time include the Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom in its 
scope. The references to Magadha and Nepala are not easy to explain, but 
there are signs that fighting elsewhere in Somesvara’s empire was going on 
side by side with the endless Chok wars. An inscription of a . d . 1049^ states 
that Somesvara was then residing in the nelevidu at Vagghapura in Karahada- 
nadu after his ‘conquest of the PaUavas’ Pallava-digvijajam-geydu. In the Nagai 
inscription of a kter date ( a . d . 1058) Somesvara is said to have stormed and 
set fire to Kanchi, and Bilhana refers to the same occurrence in more poetic 
fashion by saying that Somesvara appropriated the Lakshmi (prosperity) of 
the Chola king and secured her by taking hold of her Kanchi (gir^e).® 
Telugu-("hoda feudatory of Somesvara ruling over Sindavadi in a . d . 1059- 
60, Chiddanna Choda Maharaja, bears the distinctive title of ‘the great lord 
who was the cause of the destruction of Kanchipura’ ; this inscription also 
refers to the above-mentioned victorious expedition of the emperor in the 
southern country as an event which had taken place some years previously.^ 
Palkva in the expression Pallava-digvijaya may well be taken to stand, like 
Pafichala above, for territory once held by the Palkvas. If this explanation be 
accepted, Somesvara must be assumed to have tried to carry the war into the 
enemyk territory behind the lines of his fighting forces, and thus forced a 
withdrawal of the foes who were invading and ravaging his kingdom. It was 
also a fitting reprisal for the raid on Kalyanapura. A record from Sudi in the 
Dharwar District of a . d . 1050 mentions the breakdown of the civic con- 
stitution of that town which resulted from the Chola invasion — Cholikara 
praghaftadim kettaP And as this inscription also records a restoration of the 
constitution, we may infer that by this time the country had already been 
cleared of the Choja forces and that the task of reconstruction had begun. 

But the truce in the Chdja war did not continue long, and hostilities were 
renewed by a fresh Choja invasion in which Rajadhiraja and liis brother 
Rajendra took part. A > this expedition took place at the close of Rajadhirajak 

' J 2 J, ix (i). no. 147. * 25, p. 98 (W). 
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reign and the fighting was continued for some time after his death in the 
field, we have to gather the details from the inscriptions of Rajendra.* A first 
brief reference to the chief event in the war, the battle of Koppam, occurs 
in an inscription of the second regnal year of Rajendra II, i.e. a.d. 1054; 
Rajadhiraja’s latest inscriptions bear dates in his thirty-sixth year, also a.d. 
1054, which was therefore the year of the battle. The expedition must have 
started a little before this from the Chola country. 

The Chola king sought an occasion for war, invaded the Rattamandalam, 
and began to ravage the country by defiling its rivers and demolishing its 
towns and villages; the proud Chalukya Ahavamalla was enraged when he 
heard of this, and, marching out with his forces, he met the Cliola in battle at 
Koppam, a place of great natural strength on the ‘big river’. The battle was 
long and hotly contested. In its early stages Rajadhiraja himself led the fight 
on the Chola side, his brother Rajendra holding his men in reserve. The 
Chalukya troops concentrated their attack on the elephant on which Raja- 
dhiraja was riding and mortally wounded the king, so that he ‘went up into 
the sky being welcomed by the women of the world of Indra’. Then the vast 
army of Kuntalas fell upon the Chok forces which, unable to withstand the 
onslaught, broke up and began to retreat in disorder. At this stage Rajcndra- 
deva entered the fray, shouting out to the retreating forces ‘Fear not’, and, 
pressing forward on his elephant like very Death against the Karnataka 
troops, turned defeat into victory. Once more the enemy concentrated on the 
royal elephant, ‘the shower of his straight arrows pierced the forehead of 
Rajendra’s elephant, his royal thighs, and his high shoulders resembling 
hillocks’, and several warriors who had mounted the elephant together with 
their king, fell dead. But Rajendra was more fortunate than his brother; he 
succeeded in putting to death several Chalukya generals, including Jayasimha, 
the brother of the strong Chajukya, Pulakesin, Dasapanman, and Nanni 
Nulamban. Finally the Chalukya was defeated and fled in great disorder with 
many of his generals such as Vanniya-Revan, Tuttan, and Kundamayan; the 
elephants, horses, and camels, the victorious boar-banner and other insignia 
of Chalukya royalty, together with the peerless Sattiyawai, Sangappai, and 
the rest of the queens, a crowd of other women, and much wealth abandoned 
by Ahavamalla on the field, became the booty of the Chola king. Rajendra 
then did a thing that no other monarch had ever done before, and crowned 
himself king on the battlefield while the wounds he had received in the fight 
were still fresh on his body. According to other inscriptions,^ he then pressed 
on to Kollapura where he planted a Jayastambha before he returned to his 
capita] at Gangapuri. Such is the account of the battle of Koppam as narrated 
in the Chola inscriptions. 

The site of the battle has been the subject of some discussion; but taking 
the entire course of events into account, the most likely view seems to be that 

* Particularly SlI, iii, 29 and v, 647. * ML iii> 55 J 
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which identifies Koppam with Kopbal on the left bank of the Hire-Halla 
(great river), an important tributary of the Tungabhadra.* The battle, which 
marks an important stage in the Chyukya-Chola relations, was thus another 
fought in the Raichur-doab, the cockpit of the Deccan. 

One of the clearest references to this Chola invasion and the fall of 
Rajadhiraja in battle occurs in identical terms in some Chajukya inscriptions 
dated a.d. 1071. ^ The vigorous denunciation of the Chola in these rather 
late records goes some way to explain the reluctance to refer to these 
incidents noticed in the inscriptions of Somesvara's reign. The wicked Chola, 
these inscriptions affirm, took to evil courses {nek gettii)^ abandoned the 
ancient dharma of his family, entered the Belvola country, and burned 
several temples including the Jinalayas erected by Permanadi; his unrighteous 
deeds bore immediate fruit and he lost his life in battle, yielding his sundered 
head to Trailokyamalla, and causing the extinction of his line — a reference 
to the lack of heirs to the Chola throne in the male line which led to the 
accession of Kulottunga I; again the great sinner {mahdpdtaka\ who was the 
Tamila-king called Pandya-Chola, ruined himself and fell very low because 
of his enormities. The Nagai inscription of a.d. 1058 says that Bachiraja, the 
son of Kalidasa and Rebbanabbe, secured for his overlord the status of uni- 
versal emperor {sdrvahhauwd)^ and adds immediately that he killed the savage 
and truculent foe who had opposed the powerful Kuntala ruler, and brought 
to him the freshly decapitated head of that enemy. ^ Though the Chf)la is not 
mentioned by name, there can be no doubt that the reference here is to the 
incidents which we have just traced in some detail with the aid of Ch 5 ja 
inscriptions. The title Rajadhiraja Cholangonda of Mararasa (a.d. 1062) and 
the name of the Cholangonda-Traipurushadeva temple at Annigere are 
further mementos of these occurrences in the inscriptions of Somesvara’s 
reign.^ 

In the midst of these repeated engagements with the Chola power, 
Somesvara’s attention was once more for a time diverted to the kingdom 
of Malava after the death of king Bhoja of Dhara about a.d. 1055. After 
mentioning the death of Bhoja and the accession of his relation Udayaditya, 
the Nagpur prasasti of the Paramaras says : ‘delivering the earth which was 
troubled by kings and taken possession of by Karna, who, joined by the 
Karnatas, was like the mighty ocean, this prince did indeed act like the holy 
boar. There are other inscriptions, however, which show another relation 
of Bhoja, Jayasimha by name, ruling in Malava in the years immediately 
following the death of Bhoja, apparently about 1055-9,^ earliest 

* Uyd, jArch. Ser., no. 1 2, p. 5 , Fleet’s suggestion of Khidrapur on the Krishna (£;/, xii, 296-8) 
seems much less probable now. 
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date for Udayaditya himself so far known (w. i i-i 6),* falls at the close of the 
period of Jayasimha*s rule. From these facts and from the omission of the 
name of Jayasimha in the Nagpur praiasti^ we may infer that this king had 
sought the aid of Karna and the Karnatas either to gain the throne of Malava 
for himself or to maintain himself on it against the attacks of Udayaditya, 
and that he was for a while successful. Karna was doubtless the Haihaya 
ruler of Dahala, son of Gangcyadeva-Vikramaditya. He ruled from about 
A.D. 1041 to 1070. The Karnatas here spoken of were doubtless the Chajukyas 
under Somesvara I. In his account of the achievements of Vikramaditya in 
his father’s reign, Bilhana mentions that he lent his assistance to the king of 
Malava, who came to him for protection, and that he establisned this prince 
in his kingdom^ after freeing it from his foes ; this may be a reference to the 
help given to Jayasimha. This support did not avail him 16 ng, since the 
Chalukyas could not stand by him owing to their renewed preoccupation 
with the Chola struggle. Bilhana also says that Somesvara utterly destroyed 
the power of Karna, king of Pahala.^ This doubtless is an exaggeration, and 
it is not possible to decide whether the differences between the Ch^ukya and 
Chedi monarchs preceded or followed their co-operation in favour of Jaya- 
simha. 

Ahavamalla was by no means inclined to accept the verdict of the battle 
of Koppam which, in spite of the death of the Chola monarch in the field, 
was for the Chalukya both a military defeat and a political disaster involving 
great loss of prestige. Somesvara’s plan of recovery comprised two parts— 
one directed towards winning Vehgl over to his side if possible or establish- 
ing his power there under cover of furthering Vijayaditya’s claims if neces- 
sary, and the other meant to retrieve the name lost on the field of battle at 
Koppam in 1054. An inscription of a.d. 1049 as also the Mulgund inscription 
of Somesvara dated a.d. 105 3^ gives to one of his sons, Somesvaradeva, the 
title Vengipuravaresvara, showing that this title attaching to the Yuvaraja- 
pada held by Sobhanarasa some time before had come to be held as early as 
1049 Yuvaraja himself; and this fact is itself certain evidence 

regarding the intentions of the ruling monarch regarding Vehgi. Six years 
later, in 1055, the year after the battle of Koppam, there is recorded at 
Draksharama in the heart of the Vehgl kingdom an endowment of a lamp 
in the temple by Kupama, the daughter of Narayana Bhatta, the pradhani of 
the emperor Trailokyamalladeva.s A few years later, from about a.d. 1062 
onwards, begins a series of inscriptions in which Vishnuvardhana-Vijayaditya 
figures as a feudatory of SomeSvara but with the significant title Vengi- 
mandalesvara, lord of the kingdom of Vehgi.^ The fact seems to be that after 
the campaign in which the battles of Kalidindi and Dhanyakataka were 
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fought and KoUipakai was reached, the Chola monarchs were too busy else- 
where to concern themselves with Vengi; and after the death of Rajendra 1, 
his sons Rajadhiraja and Rajendra found it impossible to go to the aid of 
Rajaraja, though Rajendra at least did really intend to do so, as we learn 
from the inscriptions of his younger brother Virarajendra. That Rajaraja 
himself was present in and ruling the Vengi kingdom is witnessed by the 
Nandampun^ grant which was issued in his thirty-second regnal year, c. a.d. 
1051. In what relation he stood to Somesvara during these years it is by no 
means easy to decide, though it seems probable that he had to acknowledge 
overlordship of this monarch and entertain his officials in his kingdom; 
Somesvara on his side was perhaps content with this recognition, and refrain- 
ing from the onerous task of displacing Rajaraja from Vengi and imposing 
Vijayaditya on that kingdom, he compensated Vijayaditya by giving him an 
honoured position elsewhere in his empire. Rajaraja is known to have made 
gifts of gold to the temple of Tiruvaiyaru in the years a . d . 1049 and 1050;’ 
and one is left wondering whether this means that Rajaraja went to the south 
to solicit the help of Rajadhiraja at that time; if this in fact was so, his mis- 
sion produced no immediate results, since the Chola emperor was evidently 
more intent on the western front and eager to undertake the campaign which 
led to the battle of Koppam, or possibly, on the other hand, that campaign 
was planned after Rajaraja’s visit and as a result of it, as the best means for 
securing relief for Rajaraja from the pressure of Western Chalukya officers 
and forces by drawing these off to the defence of their home country; if that 
was indeed the root cause of the campaign of Koppam, it must be held to 
have failed completely in its execution, and Rajaraja had to make his peace 
with SomeSvara’s representatives by himself as best he could. 

To turn once again to the western theatre. Anxious to wipe out the dis- 
grace that befell him on the field of Koppam, Ahavamalla set out with a large 
force led by the Dandanayaka Valadeva and other generals, and a battle 
ensued on the banks of the Mudakkaru (winding river) in which the verdict 
of Koppam was only confirmed according, at least, to the Ch5la inscriptions; 
Rajendradeva^s inscription ( a . d . io 6 i )^ states that the Dandanayaka and his 
lieutenants fell, whilst Irugaiyan and others, unable to resist the vigorous 
onslaught of the Ch5la forces, were forced to retreat together with their king 
and the proud Vikkalan. Rajendradeva, his son Rajamahendra, and his 
brother Virarajendra also seem to have been present at the battle, and their 
inscriptions add further details to our information about the conflict. 
Rajamahendra’s inscription ( a . d . 1062)'^ says that with a war-elephant he 
forced Ahavamalla to turn his back at Mudakkam and defeated the army of 
Jaysinga with his own troops. Virarajendra’s inscriptions from his second 
year (a.d. 1064) onwards^ give a long account of a battle at Kudal-sangamam. 

' i’ll. V. 520. ^ Ibid., V, 647- 
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preceded by some other events in which this king seems to have taken a lead- 
ing part and which are not mentioned elsewhere; but clearly the course of 
the campaign, its probable date, and the various designations of the Chalukya 
commanders leave litde room to doubt that Kudal-^angamam is only a 
second name for the Mudakkam of other inscriptions. In fact the mention of 
Mudakkaru itself in an inscription* of Virarajendra which omits Kudal- 
^angamam makes this quite certain. 

The preliminaries to the battle of Kudal-gangamam are thus described in 
the Ch5la inscription ‘Virarajendra drove from the batdefield in Ganga- 
padi into the Tungabhadra the mahasamantas whose strong hands wielded 
cruel bows, along with Vikkalan who fought under his bannicr at the head 
of the battle. He attacked and destroyed the irresistible, great, ^nd powerful 
army which Vikkalan had again dispatched into Vehgi-nadU; fought the 
madandanayakan Chamundaraja and cut off his head; and severed the nose 
from the face of Chamundaraja’s only daughter called Nagalai, who was the 
queen of Irugaiyan and who resembled a peacock in beauty.’ Here we have 
two more or less separate but connected occurrences — the chase of Vikrama- 
ditya across Gahgavadi to the banks of the Tungabhadra and the defeat of a 
Western Chalukya army in Vehgi : the campaign in Gangavadi was perhaps 
a prelude to the battle of Mudakkaru (Kudal-sangamam), first mentioned 
about A.D. io6i, and there is a Western Chalukya inscription from Sudi 
(Dharwar District) dated a.d. ioGi^ which mentions that SomeSvara was at 
that time in camp at Puliyappayanavidu in Sindavadi after his digvijaya in the 
South and the conquest of the Chola. The pursuit of Vikramaditya across 
Gangavadi shows the extent of initial success which attended Ahava- 
malla’s effort to reverse the verdict of Koppam. The occasion for the fighting 
in Vehgi is not clear; but it was severe and attended with wanton barbarity; 
the Chalukya commander Chamundaraja lost his life, and his daughter was 
cruelly mutilated. It is probable that the Chalukya army said to have been 
dispatched to Vehgi was sent after the death of Rajaraja to aid Vijayaditya, 
who is said to have seized the throne by force and to have bestowed it on his 
son Saktivarman II, and that this ^aktivarman was also among those who 
fell on the Chalukya side as a result of Virarajendra’s campaign in that 
country. The date of this Vehgi campaign of Virarajendra would seem from 
the Western Ch^ukya inscriptions mentioning Chamundaraja to havebeenlater 
than the battle of Kudal-sangamam. This campaign was, however, evidently 
only an episode without results, a diversion which preceded the main engage- 
ment at Kudal-Sangamam, which, considering the course of events, is best 
identified with Kudali at the junction of the Tunga and the Bhadra in the 
Mysore coimtry.^ This engagement, in which on both sides the ruling 
monarchs and some princes who were closely related to them took part, is 

‘ SII, iii, 84. * Ibid., same as J/I, iu> 37- 
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described at considerable length in the inscriptions of Virarajendra, which 
count it as the third occasion on which he met the Chalukya forces, after the 
two campaigns in Gangavach and Vehgl mentioned above.* Once more we 
have the conflicting claims of the rival parties ; but the silence of the Chajukya 
inscriptions on details and the tone of the Choja records clearly imply tl^t 
military success was on this occasion also with the Cholas. Among the names 
of generals on the Chalukya side besides the emperor Ahavamalla himself and 
his sons Vikramaditya (Vikkalan) and Jayasimha III (Singanan), we must 
note Maduvanan (Madhusudana) and Kesava, both sons of the celebrated 
general Kalidasa of the Vanasa family. But the Cholas gained little political 
advantage from the victory, and the death of Rajendra which occurred soon 
after must have decided Virarajendra to return to his capital. 

The further course of the war is to be traced in the later inscriptions of 
Virarajendra’s reign, and in fugitive references in Chalukya inscriptions of 
more or less corresponding date. Five inscriptions of Virarajendra dated in 
the fifth year^ a.d. 1067-8 say that he ‘terrified Ahavamalla yet a second time 
on the appointed battlefield, fulfilled the vow of his own elder brother 
and sei2ed Vengai-nadu’. We have inscriptions showing Vishnuvardhana 
Vijayaditya engaged on a southern expedition and camping at Mudukakere 
in the Shimoga District, and at Arasikere, in the years a.d. 1063 and 1065,^ 
and this campaign seems to be not unrelated to the second engagement on 
the battlefield planned beforehand as mentioned in Virarajendra's records. 
The Mammangalam inscription of the same monarch, also of the fifth year, 
gives more details of this engagement on the appointed batdefield and then 
continues the story one stage farther.'* Among the generals who lost their 
lives in the battle are specially named Malliyanan, Manjippayan, Piramadevan, 
A^okaiyan, Sattiyanan, Pattiyanan, Vimayan, and Vangaran, besides the 
Ganga, Nulamba, Kadava, and Vaidumba kings; the heads of these faUen 
commanders are said to have been carried to Gangaikondacolapuram and 
nailed on its walls 1 Then the Chalukya, feeling that it was better to face death 
than to live in disgrace, wrote a letter {plai) to say that Kudal, the place where 
formerly he and his sons had been defeated and had fled, would be the scene 
of another trial of strength, and whoever from fear failed to present himself 
there would be deemed no king but a disgraceful coward afraid of war; the 
letter was sent by a messenger named Gangaketta; when he arrived at Virara- 
jendra’s court and dul) delivered his message, the Chola monarch was doubly 
pleased, and marched to the field that had been named; but the Vallava chief 
(Chalukya king) did not appear, and the Chola waited at Kandai for one 
month beyond the date agreed upon for the engagement; when the Chalukya 
ran away again and hid himself by the western ocean, while his three generals 
Devanatha, Sitti, and KeSi also turned their backs, the Ch 5 la suppressed all 


* Colas^ i, 318-19. 


* Sll^ iii, 193. 
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resistance in the famous Rattapa^ country and set up a pillar of victory, bear- 
ing his emblem of a tiger, on the banks of the Tungabhadra; he then dressed 
the Chalukya messenger as the Vallava, placing a magnificent necklace on 
his neck, writing the word Qialukya on his chest, and hanging on his person 
a placard bearing an inscription which told of the open flight of the Chajukya 
in order to escape capture by the Chola elephant.* 

The inscription then turns to give an account of Vlrarajendra’s campaigns 
in another quarter. He challenged his enemy saying: T shall not go back 
without regaining the good Vengi country; come and defend it if you are 
a Vallava (meaning both strong man and Chalukya).’ A terrific struggle 
followed on the banks of the Krishna, close to Vijayava<^ (Bezwada) in 
which the huge army commanded by Jananatha, Rajamayan, and Mup- 
parasan was driven into the jungle; after this resounding victory, Virara- 
jendra made his elephants drink the water of the Godavari; he then crossed 
Kalingam and dispatched his conquering forces into territories beyond 
Chakrakuta. He thus reconquered the good country of Vehgl and bestowed 
it on Vijayaditya who came and paid homage at his lotus feet before he 
returned to his capital of Gangapuri (Gangaikondacholapuram). 

The Tirumukkudal inscription, also of the fifth year of Virarajendra, gives 
all these details up to the crossing of Kalingam as far as the Mahendra 
mountain, 2 it then mentions the bestowal of Veiigi on Vijayaditya and the 
return to Gangapuri, after which it turns to narrate the events of a war in 
Ceylon; the record then reverts to the Chajukya war, and gives details of the 
engagements in and near Chakrakuta briefly mentioned in the other inscrip- 
tions ; it states that the Chalukya sent twice the number of elephants which 
he had previously employed against the Choja, who met them at Kondai 
(Kondapalli ?) and inflicted on them a crushing defeat as before, leading to 
the flight of several Chalukya generals and the capture of the rest, together 
with many beautiful women and much booty. The battle of Kondai was com- 
memorated by the erection of a pillar of victory with the Chola emblem of 
the tiger on it,"* and the Chola troops pressed on to Sakkarakkottam (Chakra- 
kuta) where a fresh defeat was inflicted on the Chalukya forces and more 
prisoners were taken. That the son of Rajaraja Narendra, Rajendra, the future 
Kulottunga I, was co-operating with his maternal uncle Virarajendra in these 
wars, particularly in the Bastar region, becomes evident from the references 
preserved in the inscriptions of Kul5ttunga; they state that when he was yet 
a Yuvaraja (Ilango) he overcame the treachery of his enemies, captured a 
large number of elephants at Vairagarh, and levied tribute on Dharavarsha, 
the Nagavam^i king; again in another version of the same events he is 

* Hultzsch’s rendering of this part of the inscription (SII, iii, p. 30, 11. 26-8) differs considerably 
from that given here, but is rather incoherent. Sec also hi, xxi, 230 ff. 

* El, xxi, pp. 230 ff., 11 . 8-9. 

* K. V. S. Aiyar imagines a geographical name Sutnikkal or Puli^uttukkal in this part of the 
text for which there is no warrant. El, xxi, loc. cit. 
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represented as personally leading a cavalry charge, waving his drawn sword, 
and by its force breaking up and putting to flight the army of the Kuntala 
king on the field of battle.* That on the Chalukya side, Vikramaditya led the 
armies which fought in the Vengi kingdom and farther north in Kalinga and 
Chakrakuta is clear; the Chola inscriptions mention his dispatch of troops 
into Vengi before the battle of Kudal-sangamam; Bilhana includes Vengi 
and Chakrakuta among the conquests of Vikramaditya in his digvijaya^^ and 
the Tamil poem Kalingattupparani implies that at Chakrakuta the enemy 
against whom Kulottunga fought was Vikramaditya. 

SomeSvara failed to keep the engagement he had himself made to retrieve 
his name, and we hear little more of him after this except the mention of his 
illness, and of his death by voluntarily seeking a watery grave in the 
Tungabhadra river, at the end of March a.d. 1068. Perhaps illness took hold 
of him soon after he sent the challenge to Virarajendra, and then his failure 
to keep an appointment he had made with so much elan may have aggravated 
his disease and led to his suicide. His failure to appear at Kudal as expected 
is recorded on 10 September a.d. 1067 and his paramayoga (final union) at 
Kuruvatti on the Tungabhadra took place on 29 March a.d. 1068^. The 
interval is not too great to be covered by the suggestion made about the 
reason for Somesvara’s inability to go to Kudal. 

The battle of Bezwada, the further fighting in the Baster region, and the 
final handing over of the Vengi kingdom to Vijayaditya must now be 
explained. Ultimately they are connected with the question of the succession 
to Rajarajanarcndra in the Vengi kingdom. We have noted above that after 
the death of Rajcndra I Chola, the Vengi ruler was left very much to his own 
devices, that he had to make terms with Somesvara, and that though Virara- 
jendra’s intercession soon after the death of Rajaraja brought about the fall 
of Saktivarman TI in battle, it did not alter the balance of political forces to 
any considerable extent. Virarajendra resolved that this state of affairs should 
be ended and that Vengi should come once again into the sphere of Ch 5 la 
influence, and thus his fighting, which was first directed against Vijayaditya 
supported by Vikramaditya, ended by a bestowal of the kingdom on Vijaya- 
ditya by Virarajendra himself. Here is a diplomatic revolution not unrelated 
to the general trend of Deccani politics which began to be dominated by the 
growing ambitions of Vikramaditya VI. The change in Vijayaditya’s attitude 
to Virarajendra and his new-born readiness to submit to him and receive his 

* Sll, iii, nos. 64 ff. 

* Ibid., iv, 29-30. The remarks of Buhlcr (Intr., p. 31, n. 3) on Bilhana’s account of this digvijaya 
appear to me quite just. liven our vastly improved cpigraphic knowledge since Buhler’s day 
furnishes no warrant for including Kerala, Simhala, Gauda, and Ktoarupa among Vikramaditya’s 
conquests. The principle adopted in this work is not to accept as history any statement of Bilhana 
which is not clearly corroborated by other evidence. The vague statements found in prasastis about 
N. India have been ignored. Controy Ray, DIINI, 1, p. 203, 250-1. 

^ El, vii, 9. 

^ EC, vii, Sk. 136. 
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kingdom from him as a fief belied the whole of his past career and was 
obviously brought about by the action of Vikramaditya. The suggestion may 
well be made that all this happened as a consequence of the death of SomeS- 
vara I and immediately after it. And in fact the submission of Vijayaditya is 
followed soon after by a treaty between Vikramaditya himself and Vlrara- 
jendra sealed by a dynastic alliance. Let us examine the details of this 
occurrence as we find them in our sources. 

Virarajendra’s inscriptions of the sixth and seventh regnal years a.d. 1068- 
70 are very instructive. Those of the sixth year* state that ‘on a third occasion^ 
i.e. at the next opportunity after the two encounters at Kudal-fangamam and 
near the river, Virarajcndra burnt Kampili before Somcsvara dpuld untie the 
kanthikd (necklace) which he had put on, and set up a pillar\of victory at 
Karadikal, a village in the Lingsagur taluk of the Racihur District. The 
Somesvara mentioned here is doubtless Somcsvara II who had been made 
Yuvaraja in his father’s lifetime.^ The kanthikd here mentioned must doubt- 
less be taken as being the symbol of Yuvaraja’s office; and the idea is that 
after the death of Somesvara I, before his son Somesvara II could untie his 
Yuvaraja’s kanthikd for his coronation as emperor, Kampili was burnt and 
the pillar of victory set up by Virarajendra. A record of the seventh year^ of 
Virarajcndra states explicitly that he drove Somesvara out of the Kannada 
country, conquered the Rattapadi seven-and-a-half-lakh country, and be- 
stowed it together with the kanthikd on the Chajukki Vikramaditya who 
came and bowed to his feet. It is thus abundantly clear that Vijayaditya’s sub- 
mission to Virarajendra was, if we may trust the testimony of the Chola 
inscriptions, but the prelude to Vikramaditya’s soliciting and gaining the aid 
of the Chola monarch against his own brother. How far is this confirmed by 
the other lines of evidence accessible to us ? 

An inscription of Somesvara IH admits that Virarajcndra wrongly sup- 
posed that at the commencement of the new reign attack and conquest would 
be easy whilst the new government was not yet firmly in the saddle, and so 
came and laid siege to Gooty, the famous fortress in the Anantapur District; 
but the army of Somesvara fought so well that the Chola soon turned his 
back and fled. The same inscription calls Dandanayaka Lakshmana the 
restorer of the kingdom of Bhuvanaikamalla, and the cause of the existence 
of the Chalukya kingdom — at once giving an idea of the importance of the 
general’s services and a much clearer idea of the danger from which he saved 
his master. The record then proceeds to detail the arrangements made by 
Somesvara for the defence of the southern frontier, which matters may be 
reserved for later study. There is no hint of any part played by Vikramaditya 
against his brother, and in fact other records show that he was still officially 
Yuvaraja under this elder brother. Bilhana’s revelations regarding Vikrama- 

iii, 83 . * K/X:. iii, 55* 

3 Slh iii. 84. EQ vu, Sk. 136. 
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ditya's relations with his brother and Virarajendra go far to confirm the 
impressions derived from the Chaja inscriptions. When Vikramaditya had 
completed his education and had grown up to manhood, his father con- 
ceived the plan of making him Yuvaraja; but when this plan was put before 
him he refused the favour, affirming that the position belonged of right 
to his elder brother Somcsvara, and his father had to yield and make SomeS- 
vara Yuvaraja. But even so, the luck of the kingdom and the love of his 
father favoured Vikrama, and he bore the burden of the duties both of the 
king and of the Yuvaraja. Vikramaditya then went on the dig^ijaya which 
included the wars against the Chola king in the south and in Verigi and 
Chakrakuta. When on his way home he was encamped on the Krishna he 
heard of the death of his father, who had drowned himself in the Tungabhadra 
after a sudden illness as related above, a ddkajvara^ against which no remedy 
availed. After performing the funeral ceremonies, he returned to Kalyanl 
and lived for a time on friendly terms with his brother. Somesvara then fell 
into evil courses, oppressed his subjects, and turned against Vikramaditya, 
who now left the city with his younger brother Jayasimha since the capital 
was no longer safe for them. All attempts by Somesvara to capture and slay 
his brothers failed, thanks to Vikramaditya^s ability as a military leader. After 
evading his elder brother, Vikramaditya marched to the Tungabhadra and 
Vanavasa. Resting there for a while, he resumed his march with the intention 
of attacking the Cholas; but just then Jayakesi of Konkan and the Alupa 
king made their submission, and the Ch5la king also, feeling that he 
could not withstand Vikrama’s invasion, sent an ambassador to meet the 
Chalukya prince and ask for his friendship, offering him at the same time his 
daughter’s hand. Vikrama thereupon agreed to give up his expedition. He 
retired to Tungabhadra in order to give an appearance of victory to the 
C2h6la monarch and so to save his face, and his marriage with the Ch5la 
princess was duly celebrated before the two kings went back to their respec- 
tive capitals. 

From this highly embellished account of Bilhana some things stand out 
clearly, viz. Vikramaditya’s eagerness to grasp power commensurate with 
his great ability, his dislike of his brother Somesvara’s succession to his 
father’s throne, and his readiness to ally himself to the Chola monarch whom 
he had fought relentlessly during the lifetime of that father. Bilhana’s 
account of the part taken by Jayakesi, the Kadamba ruler of Goa {c, a.d. 
1030-80), is borne out by inscriptions which attest his having brought 
together the Chalukya and Chola monarchs at Kanchi, and having confirmed 
the Chalukya monarch in his own kingdom.^ To complete the picture of the 
diplomatic relations of the time we have to note that just as Vijayaditya and 
Vikramaditya were gainers by their alliance with Virarajendra, so Rajendra 
(Kulottunga), the son of Rajaraja and the lawful claimant to the throne of 
* JBBJLAS, ix, p. 242, 1 . 2; p. 278, J. 12. 
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Vehgi, was a loser. He was definitely kept out of Vengi, and after the death 
of Virarajendra, Vikramaditya tried without success to keep him out of 
the Chola kingdom; Kulottunga therefore naturally sought alliance with 
Somesvara II and developed lifelong enmity to Vikramaditya. 

In tracing the political effects of the death of SomeSvara I we have been 
led far into the reign of his successor Somesvara II; we now return to that 
of Somesvara I. Under him Chalukya power became immensely extended. 
From the early years of his reign practically to its end Vengi was completely 
under his control, and the Paramaras and Pratiharas, two n^ajor powers of 
Northern India, became tributary to him for a time; he mairitained the long 
struggle with the Cholas with undiminished vigour to the erid of his life, in 
spite of the many defeats and set-backs which befell him dviring its weari- 
some course; and though he lost many a battle he never oned^ allowed him- 
self to entertain the idea of ultimate defeat. Beside his sons, particularly 
Vikramaditya, he had many other able commanders in his service who 
loyally fought his battles and were ever ready to defend his honour with 
their lives. Somesvara must have been a greater diplomat than he was a 
warrior, or he could not have succeeded in making his influence felt over so 
many states and for so long, and that with a military record of far from un- 
impaired success in battle. His alliance with Vishnuvardhana-Vijayaditya 
and the limits he set to himself in the use he made of it in the furtherance of 
his political objects were alike master-strokes of high policy. If the relentless 
pursuit of glory, the capacity to bend all available resources in men and 
material to the service of that pursuit, and the talent so to organize them as 
to make them readily available wherever and whenever they are required, 
are signs of greatness, Somesvara was a great ruler, even greater than his 
more celebrated son Vikramaditya. He had great faith in himself and suc- 
ceeded in imparting this faith to his followers. He was not unmindful of the 
arts of peace; the noble city of Kalyani was his creation. Somesvara’s sway 
extended over the whole of the Deccan between the Vindhyas and the 
Tungabhadra, with considerable additions, varying from time to time both 
in the north and the south, to the limits of his permanent dominion. 

The Nagai inscription of §. 980 (a.d. 1058) gives to Somesvara the titles 
Raya Narayana and Viramartanda, and mentions a war with the Chaulika 
king, who must have been Bhimadeva I (a.d. 1022-64);* but of this war we 
have no information from any other source. Somesvara I is said to have fixed 
his camp at Pottalakere in a.d. 1044,2 at Puvinapadangile in a.d. 1045 after 
the capture of Sivapa,^ and at Vagghapura in Karahadanadu four years later 
after his Pallava dig)ijaya,^ He is said to have been residing at Kalyanapura 
in A.D. 1053, 1054, and 1055 in inscriptions bearing these dates.® He was at 


* Hyd, Arch, Ser, No. 8, w. 16, 21 of Nagai (B). 
3 Ibid., loi. 

* LR (VV); BX, 23 of 1936-7; LC, xi, Cd. 47. 


* SIl ix, i. 98- 
^ Ibid., 83. 
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iColuru in a.d. 1058* and in Benneya-dandu in a.d. 1062.^ Six queens of 
SomeSvara are known from the inscriptions : Chandalakabbe or Chandrika- 
devi mentioned in a record of a.d. 1047 Mailaladevi, bearing the same 
titles as Chandrikadevi two years later, ruling Banavasi 12,000 in a.d. 1053 
and making a visit with the emperor to Srisaila in a.d. 1057;+ iJladevi the 
daughter (?) of Prabhu Marasimha who has been mentioned above; Hoysala- 
devi who made a grant in a.d. 1055 a firtha on the Tungabhadra estab- 
lished by a Gauda of Onnalai (modern Honnali );5 Ketaladcvi who was ruling 
the Ponnavada agrahdram in a.d. 1054 according to the trihhdgdhhyantara- 
siddhi which Fleet is inclined to explain as the equal sharing of the income 
proceeds by the ruler, the Brahmans and the gods;^ and Bachaladcvi, who 
was perhaps the chief queen, as she was the mother of Somesvara II, Vikra- 
maditya VI, and Jayasimha III.^ 

Somesvara II 

Somesvara II Bhuvanaikamalla succeeded his father on ii April a.d. 
1068, within a fortnight after that father’s self-immolation in the Tunga- 
bhadra at the end of March; the formal installation evidently took place 
after the expiry of the days of pollution and the conclusion of the funerary 
ceremonies.® The inscription which records this fact further states that the 
Chola ruler immediately renewed his attack on the Chalukya kingdom as he 
calculated that the beginning of a new reign was the most suitable opportu- 
nity for aggression on his part ; he came and laid seige to Gutti (Gooty), but the 
cavalry divisions of the Chalukya army attacked him in great force and com- 
pelled him to retreat. The southern frontier was strengthened and different 
sectors of it were entrusted to eminent generals ; among them were the two 
brothers of the emperor, Singa (i.e. Jayasimha) being put in charge of 
Nolamba-sindavadi, Vikramaditya becoming governor of Gahgavadi up to 
Alampura, and the trustworthy and loyal Lakshmana Dandanayaka holding 
Banavasi 12,000. While making these arrangements the emperor is reported 
to have clearly defined the order of seniority among them, saying that 
Vikrama-Ganga-bhupa was next to himself, Vira-Nolamba-deva, i.e. Jaya- 
simha, next to Vikrama, and that Lakshmana came immediately after 
Jayasimha, all others in the state being lower in rank than Lakshmana, 
described as ‘the promoter of the kingdom of Bhuvanaikamalla- Vallabha’ 
and ‘the servant who was indispensable to the Chalukya kingdom’ {Chdlukja- 
rdjyakke kdranam dddi). On the other hand, the emperor also had to deal with 

* SlI, ix, i, 122. * Nagai inscr., p. 31, 1 . 244. 
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evil and treacherous sdmantas (feudatories), and with turbulent forest tribes, 
beside repelling powerful foes. Some§vara’s reign was thus full of trouble 
from its commencement; there was no love lost between him and Vikrama- 
ditya, and reading between the lines of Bilhana’s panegyric on Vikramaditya 
we can see that his intrigues against his elder brother began very early, prob- 
ably even before SomeSvara’s accession, and that he fomented the hostility 
of the Chola enemy and the disloyalty of the sdmantas within the realm. 

The so-called frontier arrangements in the south after the repulse of the 
Ch 5 la invasion, particularly the appointment of Vikramaditp as Yuvaraja 
and governor of Gahgavadi, must be interpreted in the light ot other inscrip- 
tions already noted; on the one hand the Chola Virarajendra claims to have 
driven Somesvara II out of Karnataka and bestowed the wholp of Rattapadi 
on Vikramaditya, and on the other Laksmanarasa is said to have saved the 
kingdom of Bhuvanaikamalla-Vallabha. As a matter of fact we find that 
Somes vara’s inscriptions recognize Vikrama as next in rank to himself and 
governor of Gahgavadi; Vikramaditya himself was evidently not content 
with a subordinate position, and if his inscriptions in the Bellary and Ananta- 
pur Districts' giving him full imperial titles as early as a.d. 1071 are not 
mere exhibitions of usurped authority, we must suppose that the Chola war 
was brought to an end with a political compromise by which the Chalukya 
empire was virtually divided between the two brothers, Vikramaditya 
getting as his share the parts adjacent to the Chok empire with which he had 
just formed an alliance cemented, as Bilhana tells us, by his marrying a 
daughter of Virarajendra. 

By the death of Virarajendra, which occurred early in a.d. 1070, the alliance 
of Vikramaditya with the Cholas was changed from an asset into a liability. 
He found that he had to divide his attention between the pursuit of his dif- 
ferences at home with his brother, and the protection and maintenance of 
his young brother-in-law Adhirajendra on the Chok throne against the 
designs of the Eastern Chajukya Rajcndra (Kulottunga I). Vikramaditya pro- 
ceeded to Kahchi, where he spent some time and succeeded in suppressing 
attempts at rebellion; he went next to Gangakunda (Gangaikondachok- 
puram) where he formally installed Adhirajendra on the throne. After a 
month in the Chok capital, Vikrama returned to the Tungabhadra.^ Some 
time later (Bilhana grossly exaggerates when he says it was only a few days 
after his return) Vikramaditya heard that the Chok king had lost his life in 
a popular rising {prakrti-virodha) and that Rajiga, the ruler of Vehgl, had 
captured the vacant Choja throne. Rajiga is doubtless Rajcndra (Kulottunga), 
and Bilhana’s designation of him as Vehgi-natha shows perhaps that the 
position held by Vijayaditya in Vehgi as a gift of Virarajendra was without 
prejudice to the claims of the legitimate successor of Rajaraja Narendra. But 
with the accession of Kulottunga to the Cha}a throne, Vikramaditya found 

* i*/J, ix (i), nos. 135, 136, 138. See also Colas^ i, 333-5. * Vik^ vi, 7"25- 
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himself placed between two enemies, one on either side of him; his brother 
Somes vara at home, and Kulottunga in the Chola country. Vijayaditya, who 
had served as a pawn for many years, brought no strength to the side of 
Vikramaditya to whom he in fact owed everything. 

For the next five or six years (a.d. 1070-6) it was to be the task of Vikrama- 
ditya to extricate himself from this dangerous situation. He made very good 
use of the formal position assigned to him by his brother as governor of Ganga- 
vacfi, and acted throughout with a superb confidence in himself and in his 
ultimate success, and in the importance of both for the well-being of the 
Chalukya empire. Disdaining to use subordinate titles, he adopted the full 
imperial style in all his inscriptions and assumed the biruda Tribhuvanamalla. 
Knowing full well that Somesvara and Kulottunga would naturally enter 
into an alliance against him, he laid his plans carefully and prepared for a 
fight on two fronts simultaneously. By offering inducements and by a show 
of force, he succeeded in detaching from Somesvara and winning over to his 
side a considerable number of the vassals and feudatories in the empire. An 
inscription of a.d. 1071 from the Bellary District^ mentions Tribhuvana- 
malla (Vikramaditya) as ruling from the nelevidu of Govindavadi and refers 
to a recent victory of his over Dandanayaka Chiddaya, which had given him 
great satisfaction; Govindava^ is perhaps Govindavada in the Rayadurg 
taluk of the Bellary District. It was also the capital from which Trailokya- 
malla Jayasimhadeva, who bears the usual Nolamba-Pallava titles and is 
styled annana stngam (the lion of his brother), was ruling over Nolambava^ 
at this very time^ — a clear confirmation this of Bilhana^s statement that 
Vikramaditya and his younger brother Jayasimha were acting together in 
opposition to Somesvara. Vikramaditya was extremely successful in the 
diplomatic field and quietly won many princes over to his side before he 
actually resorted to the final arbitrament of war. Besides the Kadamba 
Jayakesi, and Vijayaditya who were already on his side, he seems to have 
secured the adhesion of the Hoysala princes Vinayaditya and his son Ereyanga, 
the latter of whom is said to have carried out the behest of the Ch^ukya 
emperor (Vikramaditya) and compelled the Chola king to wear leaves as his 
robes the Pandya of Uccangi also took nis side and showed his loyalty by 
assuming the tide 'fribhuvanamalla and taking part in the war against 
Kulottunga, winning for himself the distinedon of being known as ‘the 
breaker of the mind of Ragija Chola^ — Rajiga-Colamanobhanga.^ Even the 
distant Yadava prince Seuna II was persuaded to join Vikramaditya; in two 
of his inscripdons dated in a.d. 1069 Seuna bears only the feudatory dde of 
MahamandaleSvara, ind we may well assume that like his ancestors he con- 
tinued to pay homage as a vassal of the reigning Ch^ukya emperor of 

* Sll^ ix (i), no. 135. * ^* 5 * 

^ Colikar atfmUyam laliranudisi - EC, v, Ak. 102 (a). 
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KalyanI — Somes vara II but Hemadri says in his rdjapraSasti of the Vrata- 
khanda that Seunachandra’s strong arm rescued Paramardi-deva (Vikrama- 
ditya) from the pressure of his enemies and established the light of the 
Chalukya family in the kingdom of Kalyana.^ 

Somesvara must have had a difficult and harassing reign; the intrigues of 
his brother were persistent and continuous in all quarters and there were few 
lieutenants in whom he could repose confidence; the illustrious Lakshmana 
Dandanatha was the most conspicuous exception; he at least was always 
loyal and prompt in carrying out the commands of the emperor and did much 
to restore the damage that had resulted from the Chola lijivasions of the 
previous reign.^ He was in charge of the important divisionsl of Belvola 300 
and Purigere 300 in the heart of the empire; this country ha|d usually been 
ruled by the heir-apparent, but as there was no one among hi$ relatives who 
both enjoyed Somes vara’s confidence and was fit for the charg^, it was given 
over to the most trusted commander in the army; I.akshmana had under him 
the mahasamanta Jayakesiyarasa of the Manala family (hence different from 
the Kadamba Jayakesi of Goa who was the ally of Vikramaditya) as the 
Rashtrakuta of Purigere in the year a.d. 1074.^ A considerable number of 
inscriptions ranging from a.d. 1071 to 1075 attest the loyal rule of Udaya- 
ditya over Banavasinad with Bankapura as his capital; the name of his queen 
Lachchaladevi occurs in one of these records, and in another there is mention 
of the emperor Somesvara as being in camp at Bankapura as the guest of 
Udayaditya.5 The Kadamba-Kirtivarmadeva is also referred to as present 
in Banavasi in a.d. 1071, presumably either assisting Udayaditya in some 
capacity or temporarily officiating for him in the administration of the pro- 
vince.^ An inscription which shows the Ratta Karttavirya of Saundatti as a 
feudatory of Somesvara II unfortunately bears no date, and we cannot say 
how long he continued to serve the emperor. Two queens of SomeSvara, 
Kanchaladevi and MailaladevI, are mentioned in an early inscription of the 
reign in a.d. 1069.^ Somesvara’s younger brother Jayasimha figures as the 
ruler of Kogali 500, Kadambalige 1,000, and Ballakunde 300 in a.d. 1068,* 
and a little later in accordance with the frontier arrangements already noticed 
as ruling from Kampili over Nolambavadi 32,000 and Sindavadi 1,000 — a 
position he seems to have held up to a.d. 1073.® He bears the usual Nolamba- 
Pallava btrudas and is found ruling over other divisions also on occasions— 
as for instance Uchchangi in a.d. 1070,*° and Kisukad 70 from a.d. 1069 to 
1076, when a part of this division, if not the whole of it, was held under him 
by his sister Suggaladevi." Lastly, an inscription from Niralgi bearing a 

' DAD, p. 515. * hG, i, ii, p. 271, v. 29. ^ EC, xv, 340* 

♦ jBA, 20 of 1935-6. * EC, viii, Sb. 276; vii, Sk. 129, 132, 295, 221, 130, 109. 

® EC, viii, Sb. 317. ’ .S/I, ix (i), 134. * Ibid., 132- 

• Ibid., 133, EC, xi, Cd. 82; S’//, xi (i), 109, no. S 7 /, vi, 371. 

" Ibid., xi (i), 1 17. INKK, no. 8, BK, 100 of 1929-30 gives a genealogy of the Chalukyas whicn 

differs from the usual account followed here. 
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date in December a.d. 1075 shows Mahamandalesvara Vikramaditya, doubt- 
less the king’s younger brother and opponent, together with his ally Bhuva- 
naikammala Pallava Permadi Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya, camping at 
Bankapura in the course of a tour in the service of the Emperor.' 

Somesvara II himself was doing his best to hold the empire together in 
the face of the veiled ambition of his brother which led the latter to pursue 
a policy of continual secret intrigue against the ruling monarch in order to 
undermine his position. Wc find Somesvara touring the empire and fixing 
his camp in various different places, but after a.d. 1072, when we meet him 
at Kokkaragonda on the Tungabhadra,^ Somesvara apparendy keeps well 
away from that river — clear proof of a virtual division of the empire and that 
Vikramaditya jealously kept the emperor out of the territory assigned to 
him, while he himself enjoyed access to all parts of the realm under pretence 
of serving the reigning monarch as his next-in-command. We have epigraphic 
evidence of Somesvara’s presence at Bankapura in a.d. 1071, 1074, and 1076,^ 
at Kalyani and Vikramapura in a.d. 1074, and at Tangodage on the north 
bank of the Perdore (Krishna river) in Tardavadi in a.d. 1075.^ 

This review of the epigraphical evidence regarding Somesvara’s doings 
and his relations with his feudatories and brothers makes it clear that he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his position as emperor until towards the close of 
A.D. 1075, and that Vikramaditya respected that position and consented to 
hold a rank subordinate to that of his elder brother. In Bilhana’s narrative of 
the civil war between the brothers there is little indication of any exact 
chronology. The poet implies that Vikramaditya’s attack on Kulottunga, 
the alliance Kulottunga made with Somesvara in order to compel him to 
fight on two fronts, and the final engagement which decided the issue, all 
followed quickly after Kulottunga’s accession to the Chola throne. This 
account is clearly against the evidence of the contemporary inscriptions both 
of Somesvara and Kulottunga. Equally unfounded are the vapid moralizings 
of Bilhana intended to exalt his patron’s noble conduct above the baseness 
of his elder brother, who for the sake of power and pelf did not hesitate to 
ally himself to the despicable Choja, the sworn enemy of the Chalukya line. 
Bilhana has nothing but praise for Vikramaditya’s alliance with Virara- 
jendra, and says not a word about his disloyal attempts to foment dissension 
among his brother’s vassals. The Gadag inscription of Vikramaditya VI 
(a.d. 1099)5 contains a belated justification of his conduct; it states that 
BhuvanaikamaUa inherited the kingdom bestowed on him by his father in 
accordance with the proper rule of succession {kramd) \ but that when, after 
he had reigned for some time, the feeling of absolute power corrupted him 
and he became a callous and cruel tyrant to his subjects, the virtuous younger 

* nr, xvi, 68. * ^ 57 - 
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brother [tadanujo dharmatma) could stand it no longer, and assumed the 
government of the realm after putting his ill-advised relative under restraint 
(nigrAya). This is also the key to which, we have seen, Bilhana has set the 
events in the carita, and it is not too much to assume that this was the theory 
that had the sanction of Vikramaditya himself. But the statement about the 
deterioration of SomeSvara^s character and rule makes its appearance rather 
late, perhaps some years after that monarch’s death, and no facts corroborating 
it can be found from any other source. 

• Vijayaditya is found in Banavase in 1075 together with Vikramaditya; and 
Bilhana says that Rajiga (Rajendra-Kuldttunga) had become (lord of Vehgi 
before he seized the Chola throne on the death of Adhirajendrat the kingdom 
of Vehgi which Virarajendra had bestowed on Vijayaditj^ must have 
changed hands soon after the demise of the former; Kuldttunga^s capture of 
Vehgi was thus the first step in his plan for upsetting the political arrange- 
ments which his uncle had made as part of his alliance with Vikramaditya. 
Then came the rebellion in the Choja which ended the short reign of Adhira- 
jendra and brought about the accession of Kul 5 ttunga to the Choja throne; 
this was followed by the alliance of Kulottunga with Some^vara II and the 
preparations for the final encounter. The incidents of this war are first 
mentioned in Kulottunga’s inscriptions dated in his sixth regnal year, a.d. 
1076, and this account of them is in conformity with the evidence of the 
Chajukya inscriptions which date the commencement of Vikramaditya’s 
reign and of the Chajukya-Vikrama era in a.d. 1076-7. Some of the Choja 
inscriptions contain a brief reference to the war saying that Vikkalan and 
Singanan, i.e. Vikramaditya and Jayasimha, plunged into the western sea. 
Others give a longer account,* and there are references also in contemporary 
Tamil literature. 

The war obviously began with a clash in the Kolar District (Nangili) be- 
tween Vikramaditya’s forces and those of Kul 5 ttunga; but clearly the Choja 
accounts exaggerate the extent of the success attained by the Choja monarch; 
it seems probable that Vikramaditya was compelled to withdraw to the 
Tungabhadra frontier, leaving all the country to the south and east of that 
river in the hands of the enemy; but we may not believe that Kulottunga 
advanced to the sea, for while the Ch 5 ja occupation of Gangamandalam and 
Singanam, i.e. the country ruled over by Jayasimha, viz. Nojamba-Sindavadi, 
is attested by the provenance of Kuldttunga’s inscriptions, no such confirma- 
tion is to be had regarding any occupation by him of the country west of the 
Tungabhadra. 

Utterly worthless as far as the Choja front of the war is concerned, Bilhana’s 
account is yet the only source which ekes out the cryptic statement of 
Vikramaditya’s inscriptions regarding SomcSvara’s part in the war and the 

* See Cofas, ii, 10 flf. The present account offers a fresh interpreution of this part of the Choja 
inscription. 
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fate that befell him at the end of it. As the result of a bitter contest, says 
Bilhana, in which the armies of Somesvara and Kuldttunga simultaneously 
engaged the forces of Vikramaditya, ‘the Dravida lord fled the field and 
Somadeva entered the prison*.* Vikrama then retired to the Tungabhadra; 
he intended to restore his captive brother to liberty and to the throne, but, 
as on the eve of the battle, Siva intervened a second time; an angry voice 
commanded Vikrama to assume the sovereignty himself, and he chd so. He 
also made his younger brother Jayasimha viceroy at Banavase.^ Jayasimha 
was among those who had actively assisted him in his successful bid for the 
throne; an inscription of a.d. 1081 affirms that he helped his brother to gain 
the kingdom by driving away the Ch 5 la invader. ^ How long Somesvara 
lingered in the prison, what his ultimate end was, and when it came, are not 
known. That Somesvara was weak and incompetent as a ruler we may infer 
from the course of his ill-starred reign; but that he was wicked in his ways 
and turned into a cruel tyrant who oppressed his subjects without com- 
punction is hardly established; we ought not to trust the inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya or Bilhana in this matter without the presence of confirmation 
from some less biased source. 


Vikramaditya VI 

Two undated stone inscriptions in the Hyderabad Museum contain a verse 
in Sanskrit which states expressly that Vikramaditya wrested the kingdom 
from Somesvara and thereby attained great fame.-* The cyclic year Nala or 
Anala, corresponding to $aka 999 current, a.d. 1076-7, is reckoned as the 
first year of the new era initiated by Vikramaditya at his accession, and an 
inscription at Wadageri in Hyderabad State records the dams made at the 
pattabandhamahotsava (festival of the coronation) ‘on Phalguna, $ukla 5, 
of the Nala year*. The inscription presents Vikramaditya as in camp at 
Nadaviyuppayana-vidu, which was perhaps somewhere near Wadageri .5 The 
date of this inscription has been variously taken to be that of the coronation, 
that of the anniversary of the coronation, and that of the grants recorded in 
it on account of the coronation. The best view seems to be to accept the date 
as equal to 1 1 February a.d. 1076 and to treat it as the date of the coronation 
of Vikramaditya. The mention of the king’s camp elsewhere in the inscrip- 
tion does not by any means invalidate this view of it.^ It must be noticed, 
however, that the numerous dates in the Chalukya-Vikrama era occurring 
in the inscriptions raise problems which have not yet been altogether satis- 
factorily solved.'^ 

‘ Viky vi, 90. * Ibid., 98-99 and xiv, 4. * BJT, 75 of 1933-4- 
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The new era was called the Chalukya-Vikrama era; it was regularly 
employed for fifty-one years throughout the reign of Vikramaditya in all 
his dominions and then sporadically for about half a century more, after 
which it went out of use. It also set the model for some of his successors 
to begin eras in their own reigns, not one of which attempts survived 
the reign in which it began, but on the other hand they all contributed 
to the early disappearance of the Chalukya-Vikrama era. Though Bilhana 
says nothing of the foundation of the era, the Gadag inscription dated 
in its twenty-third year says that Vikramaditya set aside the celebrated 
Sakavarsha, and made his own name well known throughout the world 
by bringing in the Vikramavarsha called after himself. It says further that 
the famous Tribhuvanamalla of irresistible prowess was iii process of 
restoring the prosperity of the earth which had suffered unOer a wicked 
man, Somesvara.^ 

About the time when Vikramaditya won his success against Somes vara 
and Kulottunga, another war was being waged in Ceylon as the result of 
which the Ch6}a armies were turned out of the island and Vijayabhahu be- 
came its sole ruler. Vikramaditya hailed Vijayabahu as his natural ally and 
sent him a friendly embassy with rich presents.^ Ceylon was then an integral 
part of the South Indian state system, and Vikramaditya’s diplomacy sought 
out the enemies of Kulottunga in order to establish friendly relations with 
them. 

By the time Vikramaditya actually sat upon the throne of the Chalukyas 
he had had more than his share of fighting in the wars of his predecessors 
which had been going on for well over twenty years. Against his 
chief enemy Kulottunga he had done all he could, and had yet failed to 
attain any conspicuous success. In no way inferior to Vikramaditya 
whether in the field of battle or in the realm of policy, Kulottunga had 
successfully resisted the former^s efforts to prevent his accession to the 
Chola empire; on the other hand Kulottunga’s attempt to crush Vikrama- 
ditya by a double attack on him had also failed completely and had only 
hastened the termination of Somes vara’s rule. Thus both sides now fully 
realized the limits of their capacity, and the new equilibrium that declared 
itself continued unchanged for more than forty years, that is for the best 
part of the reigns of these two great contemporary monarchs. Kuldttunga’s 
position improved considerably after the death of Vijayaditya, which 
occurred about this same time, and he began to send his sons one after 
another as his viceroys to rule over the Vengi kingdom, now virtually a 
dependency of the Chola empire. 

The reign of Vikramaditya, which lasted for a full half century, was 
generally peaceful and except towards its close, when the death of Kul 5 ttunga 

* El, XV, p. 350, vv. 17, 25. 
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offered him the long-waited-for chance of reasserting control over the Vehgl 
kingdom, Vikramaditya followed a peaceful policy and forswore all attempts 
to aggrandize his empire at the expense of his neighbours. A rebellion on the 
part of his brother Jayasimha and conflicts forced on their suzerain by the 
growing contumacy of the Hoysalas, who were beginning to find their 
strength in the latter part of Vikramaditya’s reign, were the only occasions 
on which there was actual warfare within the empire. The numerous inscrip- 
tions of the reign also bear witness to the general state of prosperity and 
contentment that prevailed in the land. Learning and all the arts of peace 
found encouragement on all hands; Bilhana, who found his way from 
Kashmir to KalyanJ, where he made his home, is but the best-known case 
among a considerable number of immigrants from distant lands who were 
honoured and cherished as the glories of an enlightened and cultured court. 
The superlatives employed by the illustrious Vijnanesvara in relation to the 
emperor, the capital, and himself, are by no means unique; the inscriptions 
of the time belaud many places, persons, and institutions in nearly the same 
manner. There must have been some real and widespread sense of happiness 
and security as a foundation for the fame of this period as a bloomtide of the 
arts and of poetry, a fame which has come down to us so resoundingly 
across the expanse of nine centuries. 

The relations between Vikramaditya and his brother Jayasimha III con- 
tinued to be cordial for some years after the accession of Vikrama. Jayasimha 
had started his political career as governor of Tardavadi under his father 
SomeSvara I about a.d. 1064, and this fact, which, at least in his own eyes, 
gave him an equal position with his two elder brothers, was cherished by 
him in the constant use of his father’s title Trailokyamalla among his birudas. 
Under Somesvara II he became viceroy of Nolamba-Sindavai, and after 
that his full style was Trailokyamalla-Nolamba-Pallava Permadi Jaya- 
singhadeva. In the civil war between Somesvara and Vikramaditya he took 
the side of the latter; Bilhana^ says that Jayasimha had his reward on the day 
of Vikramaditya’s coronation; he does not specify its exact nature, and 
states, in another context, in the account of Jayasimha’s rebellion which occurs 
much later in the poem, that Vikramaditya had sent him out to Banavasi as 
viceroy. The inscriptions tell us exactly what happened. They show Jaya- 
simha as the ruler of the two six hundreds (i.e. Belvola 300 and Puligere 300) 
as early as 25 June 1077,^ and this division was usually the charge of the 
Yuvaraja, the heir-apparent; another record of the third year of Vikrama- 
ditya^ states that Jayasimha was then ruling this division together with 
Kandur 1,000 as Yuvaraja, calls him annan-ankakdra — the guard of his 
brother, and records his performance of the rites of Hiranyagarbha and 
Tulapurusha in his camp {jielmdti) at Etagiri. Very soon more and more 

* Viky vi, 99, xiv, 4. ^ 329* 
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territory was added to the charge of Jayasimha, who became ruler of Sana- 
vasi 12,000^ and Santalige 1,000.^ In actual fact this promotion of Jayasimha 
meant the reduction to a lower rank of the most trusted generals of the 
emperor; Barmmadeva, who had independent charge of Banavasi and 
Santalige with Balligave as his headquarters in the second year of the reign 
(1078), is seen to be in charge of revenue work (perjjumka and the two 
bilkodes) under Jayasimha in the fourth year (io 8 o ).3 Jayasimha kept his 
place as viceroy until some time in the seventh Chajukya-Vikrama year, 1083, 
after which he is not heard of in the inscriptions. Bilhana, however, gives an 
account of what happened, devoting two full cantos (XIV anid XV) of his 
Kdtfya to the relations between the two brothers. \ 

A confidential adviser {dptapuruska) approached VikramaditVa and gave 
him, with many apologies, news of Jayasimha’s defection. Abandoning the 
path of righteous rule, he was engaged in accumulating enormotis riches by 
oppressing all ranks of his subjects, in raising the strength of his army, and 
in entering into close alliance with wild and turbulent forest tribes. Above 
all, he was seeking to secure the friendship of the Dravida king by sending 
him messages and presents, and attempting to sow dissension among the 
troops of Vikramaditya himself. He had formed plans of advancing to 
Krishnaveni at an early date with hostile intent against the emperor. With 
the memory of his war with his elder brother still tormenting his mind, 
Vikrama was appalled by this news, which opened the prospect of a war 
with his younger brother as well. Unable to discover any real cause for the 
course Jayasimha was reported to be taking, Vikrama sent out spies to 
ascertain the facts. Their reports confirmed everything he had heard before. 
Even then Vikrama sent friendly messages to his brother pointing out that 
he was already monarch in all but name, and that he stood to gain nothing 
by rebellion. But these efforts at friendly adjustment failed, and Jayasimha 
marched out with his army and advanced to the Krishna where many 
mandalikas joined him. Mistaking Vikrama’s protestations of friendship as a 
sign of his weakness, and elated by his easy march to the Krishna and the 
accession of new allies, Jayasimha allowed his troops to ravage the country 
and to plunder and imprison its people, and sent many insulting messages 
to his brother, the ruling king. His patience exhausted at last, Vikrama found 
himself forced to take the field in self-defence, and advanced to the banks of 
Krishna to join battle with his brother. A last attempt to negotiate before the 
actual fight also failed; in the battle that ensued, the elephant troops of 
Jayasimha brought him initial success, and Vikrama^s army began to break 
up and flee; then the undaunted valour of Vikramaditya riding on his power- 
ful elephant steadied his army, restored the day and destroyed Jayasimha’s 
hopes. Vikrama captured many horses and elephants belonging to the rebel 

* BK, 64 of 1933-4. * BK, 4 of 1933-4; and EC, viii, Sa 109. 
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army together with the harem of Jayasimha, who was himself taken in flight 
in the midst of a neighbouring forest. When he was brought before Vikrama- 
ditya, the king spoke kindly to him and soothed his fears {samhhdskja samto- 
shja ca). 

So far Bilhana. In condemning Jayasimha’s revolt on moral grounds, he 
forgets that this prince was only following the example set by Vikramaditya 
himself when he rose against Somesvara and dethroned him; Jayasimha’s 
failure in the execution of his plan was his only misfortune. His hopes of 
help from the Chola Kulottunga did not materialize; Kulottunga was either 
busy elsewhere or he had little expectation of Jayasiniha’s victory ; but accord- 
ing to Bilhana, even without such assistance, Jayasimha came very near 
success — unless indeed Bilhana has given us an exaggerated account of what 
in fact was a very small affair. We may doubt if Vikramaditya was as kind 
and forgiving to his brother after the revolt as Bilhana states ; in any case we 
hear nothing more of Jayasimha. 

To turn now to Vikramaditya’s relations with the Hoysalas. This line of 
rulers claimed descent from the moon and belonged to the clan of Yadavas; 
they had risen to power quiedy and by slow stages, at first in the service of 
the Chalukyas in that belt of no man’s land which lay to the west of Gahga- 
va^ and across the Mysore country and served as a buffer between the 
Chajukya and Chola empires ; this region was occupied by a number of minor 
chieftains of Ganga, Aluva, or Kadamba extraction and by the less known 
Senavaras, Santaras, Kongalvas, and so on, besides the Hoysalas who started 
on their career from the Mudugere tdJuA of the Kadur District with Sosevur 
as their original capital.* The presence of a Hoysaladevi among the queens 
of Somesvara I has been noted already; in the inscriptions of the reign of 
Vikramaditya occur references to three generations of Hoysala rulers — 
Vinayaditya, his son Ereyanga, and Ereyanga’s sons Ballala I and Vishnu- 
vardhana. Vinayaditya is mentioned in records dated from the Chalukya- 
Vikrama year 14 (a.d. 1090) and he is called Tribhuvanamalla-Poysaladeva 
and ruler of Gahgavadi 96,000 — a title which seems rather to register a claim 
than to describe a fact.^ The part of Ereyanga in the war against Kul 5 ttunga 
has been noticed in an inscription of his grandson Narasimha which calls him 
the strong arm of the Chajukya kings and ascribes to him victories won 
against the Malepas (mountain chiefs), Chakrakuta, Kalinga, and Dhara, 
besides his success against the Chola.^ After a long association with his father 
as Yuvaraja, in which capacity he must have gained most of his successes in 
the field, Ereyanga appears to have had a short reign of less than two years 
after the death of Vinayaditya.^ All this time the Hoysalas were improving 

' In my account of the Hoysalas I have made use of an unpublished thesis on the subject by 
Mr. A. Krishnamurti, research student in the University of Madras, 1932-4. 
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their own position as well as fighting their suzerain’s battles. Before the end 
of Vinayaditya’s rule the Hoysala power had been established over a con- 
siderable area bounded by Alvakheda, Konkana, Bayalnad (Waynad), Taja- 
kad, and Savimale.* Talakad must be taken to stand for the Ch5la province 
which had Talakad as its headquarters, and Savimale, not satisfactorily 
identified yet, must have lain somewhere in the hilly tract of the Shimoga 
District. 

The same boundaries marked the Hoysala kingdom in the reign of Ballala I 
(a.d. iioo-io), whose hiruda Tribhuvanamalla registers in an inscription his 
feudatory relation to Vikramaditya.^ Ballala’s younger brother (Bittiga, after- 
wards famous as Vishnuvardhana, was associated with him earlV in his reign, 
and this Bittiga appears as the ruler of Gangavadi as early as a.d. iioi ,3 
when he too bears the title Tribhuvanamalla. Bittiga was a distinguished 
soldier with an ambition that matched his military skill. Under his leadership 
Hoysala power crossed swords on equal terms with the Cholas and Cha]ukyas, 
gained considerable territory at the expense of both these imperial powers, 
and began to grudge even the formal acknowledgement of Chalukya 
suzerainty. Many inscriptions afford information regarding the achievements 
of Bittiga, but not in such a way as to enable us to follow his progress step 
by step. The more picturesque details occur in inscriptions of relatively later 
dates, and it is seldom easy to distinguish the facts from the fancy of the 
panegyrist. Allusions to some of these events in the records of other dynasties 
like the Sindas of Yelburge are again not very different in character and do 
not help much to clear up matters. Also the poetic convention followed in 
the prasastis of ascribing to any ruler of a family the known achievements 
of all his predecessors constitutes another complicating factor. When an 
inscription of a.d. ii 6 o, for instance, says that Vishnuvardhana conquered 
Malava and Chakrakuta and captured the elephants of SomeSvara,^ it is 
obviously recalling the work done by Ereyanga and possibly even by 
Vinayaditya as well for the Chajukya cause under the banner of Vikramaditya 
before that monarch began to rule as emperor in his own right. 

Vishnuvardhana is given several titles which seem to refer to his individual 
achievements; most noteworthy among them are: Talakadu-Banavase- 
H^ungallu-gonda, Vira-Ganga, Vijaya Nonamba, and Sahasa-Kadamba.5 
The inscription which gives these titles bears a date in March a.d. i 117 and 
records the conquest of Talakad and Gangava^ and the expulsion of the 
Chola power from that area, the defeat of the Pandyas of Uchchangi (No- 
nambavadi), the conquest of the Tulu kings, the destruction of the power of 
Jagaddeva and of Irumgok, and an expedition to the eastern lands which 

’ EC, vi, Cm. 160. I do not share Fleet’s idea that this boundary was first acquired in full by 
Vishnuvardhana (DKD, p. 492). ^ Ibid., v, Bl. 199. 

^ Ibid., vi, Kd. 164. ^ Ibid., vi, Kd. 69. 

* Ibid., V, Bl. 58. Fleet, DKD, p. 495, calls this a copper-plate; EC has a stone record. The date 
of AK, 34 is very doubtful and it should be left alone. 
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made Kanchl tremble;* it also mentions the surrender of the Kongkonga 
country, by which perhaps Konkana is meant. Another inscription of about 
the same date claims among other things that Vishnuvardhana was like a 
forest fire to the Kadamba heroes, and like a gale to the cloud which was 
Jayakesi.2 Passing by a number of clearly exaggerated and fictitious state- 
ments in the other inscriptions, we may note the record of a.d. 1160 which 
mentions the subjugation of Adiga, the Ch 5 la governor of Talakad, and 
the successive attacks on Uchchangi, Banavase, and Belvola, followed by 
Vishnuvardhana’s advance to the Krishna river (Perddore) by way of 
Hangal ; the inscription ends by declaring that he held sway over the entire 
country from Kafichipuram to Perddore. The pursuit of Jayakesi, and the 
capture of Hayve 500 and Palasige 12,000, are specifically mentioned in 
another inscription^ (a.d. 1136). Finally the Gadag inscription (a.d. 1192) 
of Vira Ballala-* states that after depriving Jagaddeva of his kingdom he 
succeeded his brother as ruler; he then overran Uchchangi and other 
countries, made himself supreme over the territory extending from his own 
capital to Belvola, and bathed his horses in the stream of the Krishnavenna. 
Strictly interpreted, this would mean that while the conquest of Jagaddeva 
took place before iiii, the bulk of Vishnuvardhana’s conquests were 
achieved during the first five or six years after his accession to the throne in 
that year. All this may indeed have happened; but the evidence is slender and 
late. The inscription ends by saying that King Vikramaditya was constantly 
reminded by his ministers and counsellors to beware of the Hoysala, who 
was, they declared, the most dangerous among all the subordinate rulers of 
the empire . 5 

Jagaddeva, the enemy of Ballala and Vishnuvardhana, has usually been 
identified with the Santara chieftain of that name; but he cannot have been 
the same person. Chronology is against it; Fleet was aware of the difficulty 
and made his suggestion with reservations which have been lost sight of by 
others.^ Hoysala inscriptions clearly state that Jagaddeva was a ruler of 
Malwa. We have seen that there was confusion in that country due to a dis- 
puted succession and to foreign invasions by the Chaulukyas of Gujerat and 
the Chedis of Central India, and that Vikramaditya, under orders from his 
father, interceded on behalf of Jayasimha and placed him on the throne. 
Udayaditya, who followed Jayasimha r. a.d. 1060, must have made friends 
with Vikramaditya. Jagaddeva was a son of Udayaditya, and his Jainad 
inscription’ says that he conquered the Andhra king, subdued the kmg of 
Chakradurga, and entered the city of Dorasamudra. The Hoysala inscrip- 
tions likewise mention the Malavesvara Jagaddeva among the commanders 

' DKDy pp. 495-6. * Ibid. 

^ ECy V, Bl. 17. ^ 

I accept Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s note x at BlIDy p. 219, but translate the verse differently. 

* DKDy p. 494. 

’ Hyd. Arch, Sun>^, Report y 1927-8, pp. 23-4. 
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sent against the Hoysala by the Chalukya emperor,* and picture a spirited 
engagement between Jagaddeva riding an elephant and Ballala I on horse- 
back, during which Jagaddeva hailed Ball^ as a ‘doughty champion* to 
which Ballala replied that he was no ordinary knight, but Vira Ballala him- 
self, and thereupon wrought such havoc among Jagaddeva’s troops as 
excited the wonder of the world.^ The implied suggestion that Jagaddeva 
lost his kingdom (Saptanga) to the Hoysalas is of course mere poetic exaggera- 
tion. 

To complete the picture we must refer to two more insofiptions dated 
in §. 1039 (a.d. 1 1 18) which give a forceful account of a su|ccessful night 
attack by Vishnuvardhana’s general Gangaraja on the impei^al forces en- 
camped at Kannegala under the command of twelve samantas^^ the army of 
Vikramaditya is said to have suffered great losses in stores anlfl vehicles as 
well as incurring heavy casualties. We have no details from the Chalukya 
side which can be definitely referred to this battle. But the inscriptions of the 
Pandyas of Uchchangi show them in the enjoyment of uninterrupted power 
for many years after the battle of Dumme in which they engaged the Hoysala 
forces at the western borders of the Chitaldrug District.^ Likewise the 
Kadambas of Hangal and Goa are seen to have more or less held their own, 
and JayakeSi II of Goa, after a period of hesitation during which he enter- 
tained ideas of availing himself of the confusion caused by Vishnuvardhana 
to proclaim his independence, finally threw in his lot with that ruler, and 
their definitive alliance was sealed by his marriage with Mailaladcvl, the 
emperor’s daughter, who is seen ruling jointly with him in Goa in a.d. i i 24.® 
We come on the mention of another battle at Halasur in the Shimoga District 
in an inscription of Chalukya Vikrama of the year 46 (a.d. 1121-2);^ the 
battle is said to have been due to an uprising by Poysala Bitrideva’s danda- 
nayaka Boppana against Tribhuvanamalla Bhujabala Ganga Permadideva, 
who was ruling the Mandali province near the Banavasi region; the engage- 
ment is described as a great battle {mahahavd) and Nanni Ganga Permadideva, 
the son of Bhujabala, seems to have lost his life in it. Above all, the Sinda 
inscriptions give the lie direct to the high-sounding claims of the Hoysala 
records, and go far to show that considerable success did in fact attend 
Vikramaditya’s efforts to organize resistance against the aggrandizement of 
Vishnuvardhana, and that the Hoysala power did not advance, at least as 
long as Vikramaditya lived to control events, by such easy or rapid strides 
as its panegyrists would have us believe. ‘At the command of the universal 
emperor, Vikrama’, say the Sinda inscriptions,*^ ‘Achugi (II), a very lion in 
war, and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his war cry, dislodged and 

* EC, ii, 349 (138). * Ibid., vi, Tk. 45. 

3 Ibid., ii, 73 (59); 125 (45). ♦ Ibid., vi. Cm. 99, 100. 

* E/, xvii, 1x7, also xiii, 301 ff. ® EC, vii, Sh. 12, 15, and 4* 

^ JBBRAS, xi, 234, 244. Fleet’s translation with changes in the light of a closer study of the 
text. 
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prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, killed Lakshma in battle, valorously 
pursued the Pandya, dispersed the Malepas, and seized upon Konkana.’ Of 
Achugi’s son Permadideva we read that he ‘took the head of Kulasekharanka, 
captured Chatta alive, alarmed and pursued Jayakesin, seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala who was the foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and 
acquired the reputation of being himself proof against all reverses. Going 
to the mountain passes of the marauder Bittiga, plundering him, besieging 
Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at and took the city of 
Belupura, King Perma, of great glory — driving him before him with the 
help of his sword, arriving at the mountain pass of Vahadi, and overcoming 
all obstacles — he acquired celebrity in the world. A later inscription bear- 
ing the date §. 1084 (a.d. 1162-3)^ mentions the achievements of Achugi 
and his son in somewhat different terms, giving further details not found 
in the earlier version. 

Difficult as it appears to be to strike the balance of truth between these 
widely divergent accounts, they can be fairly reconciled by being treated as 
reports of different stages in the march of events, each party laying stress on 
the brightest moments of its own fortunes. The Belur copper-plate record 
would thus record a cross section of affairs as they stood when Vishnu- 
vardhana had won a considerable number of initial successes, and had gained 
many allies over to his side who either yielded to force or possibly even 
joined the rebellion with ulterior plans of their own. At this period the 
empire of Vikramaditya was rudely shaken, portions in its southern division 
passing into the hands of Vishnuvardhana, whose cause came to be openly 
espoused by the Pandya ruler of Uchchangi and by JayakeSi II of Goa, beside 
several minor chieftains whose territories lay on the path of Vishnuvardhana^s 
advance to the Krishna. But Vikramaditya was no craven; neither his age nor 
the long peace that had followed his accession had abated a jot of his martial 
vigour, and when the contumacy of the Hoysala forced a quarrel on him, he 
was quite equal to the contest and plunged boldly into the fray. He organized 
an adequate force with the active and loyal assistance of Sinda Achugi II and 
his son Perma, and Vishnuvardhana was promptly displaced from the new 
territory which he had attempted to overrun and occupy; his allies were 
promptly and severely punished, Goa was sacked and burnt, and the Pandya 
was put to flight and relentlessly followed up. The Hoysala himself had to 
seek the safety of mountain fastnesses and passes nearer home, and thither 
he was pursued in strength by the imperil forces. Kannegala, where the 
Hoysala inscriptions locate a Chalukya camp in a.d. 1118, lies in the heart 
of the Hassan District very near the Hoysala capital, which had itself to stand 
a siege. Though in no position to give a consecutive account of the war, we 
can see clearly enough that Vishnuvardhana^s adventure had landed him in 

* JBBRASy xi, 244-5 ; the date S. 872 is clearly a mistake. 

* Ibid., pp. 269-70. 
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an ocean of trouble, and that while the Chalukya empire managed fairly 
easily to weather the storm owing to its military strength and its superior 
ability in negotiation — witness the alliance between Jayakesi and Vikrama- 
ditya following soon after the sack of Goa by Achugi — the Hoysala territory 
was for some years occupied by the imperial forces. The battle of Halasur 
(a.d. 1122 ) in the Shimoga District, during which a Ganga prince lost his life 
in upholding the cause of the empire against the Hoysala rebellion, is proof 
at once of the long-drawn-out nature of the military operations and of the 
unfailing loyalty of some of its feudatories to the empire evep in the most 
troublous periods of its existence. A hitherto little-noticed ilnscription, an 
undated fragment from the Yedatore taluk of the Mysore District,* mentions 
another batde at Hosavidu in which, in spite of the fierce fight put up by the 
Hoysala forces, victory was decisively with Permachdeva, i.e. either Vikrama- 
ditya VI or possibly even the Sinda Permach. We find Vikramaditya en- 
camped at Jayantipura, Banavasi, in the forty-sixth and forty-seventh years 
of his era (a.d. 1122-3),^ and there can be little doubt that after settling affairs 
farther north, the emperor had come down south to conduct the operations 
against the Hoysala, if not actually to lead them in person. Vishnuvardhana 
had to eat humble pic and to abandon, at least for a time, his grandiose 
schemes. Vikramaditya assumed the title of Vishnuvardhana in token of his 
triumph over the Hoysala ruler on the other hand, his adoption of this 
mode of celebrating his success, usually reserved for independent monarchs 
subjugated for the first time, shows how nearly Vishnuvardhana had 
achieved his object, though the claim in the Hoysala inscriptions that he 
ruled the entire country from Kanchipuram to the Krishna must be taken 
merely to mark the extreme points ever touched by his forces during the 
whole course of his wars. 

The extent of Vikramaditya’s empire in other directions is indicated by the 
Sitabaldi (Nagpur) inscription of 1008 (a.d. 1087) of the Rashtrakuta 
feudatory Ranaka Dhadideva;^ the Nidikonda inscription of the Natavadi 
ruler Duggabhupa,^ Chalukya-Vikrama year 29 (a.d. 1106), whose territory 
lay across the Krishna river partly in the modern Hyderabad State and partly 
in the Nandigr^a taluk of the Kistna District; and the Anamkonda 
inscription of Kakati Prola dated in the forty-second year of the Chalukya- 
Vikrama era (December a.d. 1117).^ This last inscription mentions the part 
played by Baija Dandanatha, the minister of Beta, the father of Prola, in 
persuading his master to visit the Chalukya emperor, to acknowledge his 
overlordship, and to obtain from him the grant of Sabbi 1,000; and as we 
find Beta’s son Prola ruling at the time of the record, it is possible that Beta’s 


* EC, iv. Yd. 30. * BK, 94 of 1936-7; SII, ix (i), 204. 

^ BKy 96 of 1929-30; INKK, no. 8, II. 12-13. ^ 3 ^ 5 • 

* Hyd. Arch. Rep. 1933-4, pp. 20-21 ; ARh, 1924, ii, 57. 

® hi, ix, 256. 
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visit to Vikramaditya had taken place some time before this.* The need for 
his renewal of allegiance is not clear, and can only be surmised. Vikrama- 
ditya never relented towards Kulottunga and was always on the look out for 
opportunities of creating difficulties for him. Wc have seen that for several 
years after the death of Vijayaditya the kingdom of Vehgi was being ruled 
by Kulottunga’s sons as viceroys of the Ch 5 la empire,^ and we hear Utde of 
any disturbances in Vehgi either due to Vikramaditya’s initiation or other- 
wise till Vikrama Chola became viceroy about a.d. 1092-3. Then came two 
wars against Kalinga and a war against Bhima, the chieftain of Kulanu 
(Colair lake), which at one time exposed Vikrama Chola to attack on two 
fronts ; though there is no direct evidence for this, it seems probable that the 
troubles of Kulottunga and Vikrama Chola at the same time were, at least in 
part, due to the ever- vigilant watching of events and the unwearying intrigues 
of Vikramaditya. However that may be, inscriptions bearing dates in the 
Chalukya-Vikrama era begin to make their appearance in Draksharama and 
other places in the Telugu country from a.d. i i i 5 and in them the Chalukya 
emperor is referred to by the title Parantaka, while one of the Telugu chieftains 
is proud to describe himself as chief pillar of support to the prosperous royal 
house of Raya-narayana. In the year a.d. 1118, Anantap^a, the famous 
general of Vikramaditya, is roundly described as the ruler set over Vehgi 
14,000,^ and two years later Anantapala’s pattamahadevi (chief queen) made 
a gift to the celebrated shrine of Bhimesvara in Draksharama.® This same 
shrine has other inscriptions dated in the Chalukya-Vikrama era recording 
gifts about the same time from Velananti Rajendra, and Mayila, the wife 
of a Telugu-Choda chieftain.^ Another Western Chalukya commander, a 
nephew of Anantapala, was ruling Kondapalli in the Krishna District in 
A.D. 1127.7 Before he began his rule there, Govinda Dandanatha, as this 
nephew of Anantapala’s was called, had attacked the capital city of Janana- 
thapura® (Bezwada) and captured Kumara; he had taken captive Ducheya 
(Durjaya?) Gonka after depriving him of all his possessions; he had waged 
war ruthlessly against the Chola monarch, and had consigned Vehgipura to 
the flames, reducing its wretched inhabitants to lamentation and despair. 
This is doubtless an overdrawn picture; but it leaves no room to doubt that 
Anantapala’s rule in Vehgi was established only after a hard-fought struggle 
in which the Chola viceroy and his feudatories like the Velananti chief 
Gonka — the identity of Kumara is not known — suffered decisive reverses in 
the field. The inscriptions in Draksharama bear dates in the Chalukya era up 
to 57, A.D. 1 132-3, and one of them towards the close of the period mentions 
a certain Nambiraja, son of Malla and lord of Kollipaka, ruling over the 

* For an inscription of Beta S. 1001 sec Hyd, Arch, Ser, 13, p. 25. 

* Sec Colas, ii, pp. 30-2, 44-9. ^ iv. 1017. 1036, 1214, &c. 

^ Ibid., ix (i), 196. Sec also ibid., iv, 1322. * Ibid., iv, 1211. 

^ Ibid., 1216, 1228. 

’ 258 of 1903; El, ix, p. 261; SII, ix (i), 213. ® SII, iv, 1091. 
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Shatsahasra country, as a feudatory, evidently of the Chajukya empire.* Thus, 
from about 1 1 1 8 to the end of Vikramaditya’s reign, and for some years 
thereafter, the Choja power ceased to exist in Vehgl, and it is this state of 
affairs which finds an echo in the Pithapuram inscription of Mallapadeva 
(a.d. 1202), which says that after the marvellous {apurvapurushd) Kulottunga 
had ruled the five Dravidas together with the Andhra country for fifty years, 
and thereafter Vikrama Ch 5 la went south to rule the Chola territory, the land 
of Vengl at once fell into a state of anarchy — Vengi-bhumir-ndyaka-rahitd 
jdtd.^ Though Vikramaditya had failed in his efforts to keep Kulottunga from 
the Chola throne at the beginning of his own reign, he yeti had the satis- 
faction of breaking up the Chola empire towards the end of ii 

Vikramaditya’s long reign is remarkably rich in epigraphical documents, 
and no attempt can be made here to reproduce all the interestir^ details pre- 
served in the hundreds of inscriptions scattered over almost all the important 
villages and towns in the Deccan. Some of them are of exceptional interest 
for their literary quality or the vivid portrayal of religious and social condi- 
tions, and these will be studied in some detail elsewhere in this volume. A 
few facts bearing on the movements of Vikramaditya, his part in the ad- 
ministration of the realm, and his personal doings may now be noticed. 

Kalyani was the capital, but the emperor was apparently more often out 
of the city than in it, for on one occasion, quite early in his reign (a.d. 1083), 
the fact of the king’s continuous residence in the capital for a long period is 
particularly noted in a manner that implies that this was an exception rather 
than the rule. — Srikalydnapure bahudivasa sthiranivdsini? When inscriptions, 
and there are quite a number of them, mention that Vikramaditya was ruling 
happily at Kalyanapura, it is just possible that the name of the capital is 
mentioned pro forma without any implication that the emperor was actually 
in residence there.-* Next to Kalyam, the city most often mentioned in the 
records of the reign is Jayantipura or Banavasi, where we find the king in 
residence in the fourth, thirteenth, twenty-fifth, thirty-second, forty-sixth, 
forty-seventh, forty-eighth, and forty-ninth years of the reign.® Among the 
other temporary residences or military camps of the monarch may be noted 
Ponuguppe in the year ip Etagiri in the second and third years,^ Pottalakere 
in the sixth year,® Appayanadakuppa on the Bhimarathi in the twenty-fifth 
year,’ Ballakundein the twenty-seventh,*® Manyakere in the years 34 and 37," 
and Kollipake in the forty-first year;*^ Jananathapura occurs in a Telugu 
record from Bhimavaram bearing no date,*® whilst Fleet noted that Vijaya- 

* SlI, iv, 1127. * hi, iv, no. 33, vv. 22-4. 

3 Ibid., iii, 306. ^ SII, ix (i), 145, 152, 159, and so on. 
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pura (Bijapur) is mentioned as a Rajadhani in a record of a.d. 1091-2.* 
Brahmans from the Tamil country were particularly liked by Vikramaditya 
who imported them in considerable numbers and settled them within his 
empire after making ample provision for their support. The Nilgund copper- 
plate grant* mentions that a colony of 500 learned Brahmans from Dravida 
received first of all in a.d. 1087 the grant of a whole village, Nirgunda, from 
the emperor residing at KalyanI; thirty-six years later (a.d. 1125) the same 
group was granted another village on the initiative of one of them who held 
high office under Raya P^dya of Uchchangi and is described as Dravida- 
ditya Srikaranadhikari Sarvadhyaksha (the Sun of the Tamils who was the 
officer in charge of the Temples department and Chief Superintendent). As 
on both these occasions the petitioner was a Pandya, Palata Pandya in the 
first case and his grandson in the second, the petitioners" recollection of their 
original connexions with the Tamil Pandyan country may have had at least 
as much to do with this immigration as had Vikramaditya"s affection for the 
home of the Chola princess who was his queen; love of fame and the desire 
to be known abroad, particularly in the territory ruled by Kul 5 ttunga, as a 
liberal patron of learning and religion, may also have been incentives. Gifts 
to a temple and an institution for supplying meals made on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra in the twenty-second regnal year (a.d. io 98),3 a tuldpurusha 
dana (gift of gold equal in weight to the donor) on the banks of the Narmada 
the next year,^ more ddnas on the banks of the ChandradevP in §. 1027 (a.d. 
1105) — such are notable instances of the emperor"s active practice of dharma 
according to the traditional ideas of the period. Two rdjagurus (preceptors of 
the king) figure in the records of the reign: Vamarasideva in a.d. 1082 and 
Anantasivadeva in a.d. i i i i the latter is described as ruler of Dnukallu and 
Gurind^u, who had a Perggade Nimbanayya under him. 

Vikramaditya was ably served by a number of generals who were as dis- 
tinguished in learning as in war, and who were mostly Brahmans by extrac- 
tion, and the inscriptions have conserved many an interesting detail regard- 
ing their fortunes and those of their close relatives. Prominent among them 
stands Anantapala whose rule in Vengi in semi-regal style has been noticed 
above. He comes into view first about a.d. 1098, and is found soon after 
enjoying the trusted position of ruler over the ‘two six hundred" (i.e. Puli- 
gere and Belvola), the Yuvarajapada.^ Banavasi 12,000 is added to his charge 
three years later,® and he holds this double responsibility for five or six years 
or possibly more; next he is found administering the Vaddaravuja income 
of the entire seven-and-a-half-lakh country in a.d. 1112; his sister"s son 
Govinda Dandanayaka, who was also perhaps his son-in-law {aliya\ appears 
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to have been in sole charge of Banavasi in a.d. 1117, and both uncle and 
nephew are mentioned together as ruling Banavasi four years later* — but 
clearly Anantapala’s name must have been included in these records only as 
a matter of form since he was in Vehgi at this time, whither G5vinda also 
appears soon after to have followed him. Anantapala and Govinda are both 
found bearing the arasa title, and at Chebrolu there was a large tank or 
reservoir named Anantasarovara after the former.^ Anantapala’s father was 
Mahesvara-dandadhipa who held the title Chdfukya kula-mula-stamhha (the 
main pillar of the Chalukya family), and his grandfather was ,also a general, 
Bhlma by name. So also were the father, grandfather, and grtat-grandfather 
of Govindarasa — all distinguished in the field. Govinda is himself credited 
with having conquered the Chola countr}^ and captured much treasure and 
many elephants — though the exact occasion on which he did tijds is not very 
clearly indicated.*^ Anantapala was himself the most eminent of a group of 
five brothers, all of whom were employed in the service of Vikramaditya — 
vi2. Nambi-dandadhipa, Narayana, Vamana, and Lakkana Dandanayaka. 
Kalidasa, who is praised at great length in inscriptions at Nagai and other 
places ; Suresvara Pandita, employed in the administration of Bennevur twelve 
in A.D. 1099,4 the 200 Brahmans of Kuruvatti who were equally noted for 
learning, martial spirit, and religious devotion, ^ and, above aU, the illustrious 
Somesvara, whose accomplishments and valour arc celebrated in superlative 
terms in the Gadag inscription — the careers of all these are unmistakable 
signs of the growth of an aristocracy in the land, an aristocracy which was 
marked by its intellectual and martial excellence as well as by its active loyalty 
to the throne to which it owed everything. Tt was the close alliance between 
this aristocracy and the throne which enabled the empire to hold together 
and to resist disruptive effects of the continual plots and intrigues of its 
feudatory chieftains, whose conduct was inevitably swayed by memories of 
a real or mythical glorious past, or by hopes of themselves becoming imperial 
rulers. 

The names of several queens of Vikramaditya are known from the inscrip- 
tions; Bilhana mentions two, the daughter of the Chola king Virarajendra, 
and the Silahara princess of Karhataka, Chandralekha; the former cannot be 
identified among the names found in the inscriptions, but the other is clearly 
the Chandaladevi mentioned in them — a name also occasionally used by 
Bilhana. Ketaladevi is mentioned as early as the second year ofVikramaditya’s 
reign as making a gift to the shrine of Chandesvara at Kumbittige (Bijapur 
District),^ and again in the sixteenth year, as ruling Siruguppe, Kolanuru, 
and another village in the Bellary District.'^ Lakshmi-mahadevJ, also called 
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Lakshmadevi, was ruling Dronapura (Doni in Dharwar) in his fifth year* 
( a . d . 1081); in an inscription from Sudi dated four years later she is described 
as the favourite queen of the emperor and said to rule from Kalyanapura on 
equal terms with the monarch himself;^ about a . d . 1096 she is mentioned as 
holding rule over eighteen agrahdras and Dharmapuram (Pambal);^ seven 
years later she was present with the emperor on the banks of the Chandradevi 
when he made several grants, and she was ruling Nittasingi during the years 
a . d . 1 1 lo-i 1.4 Chandaladevi, who is first mentioned about a . d . 1085, endows 
education liberally in a . d . 1097 ;5 Jayakarna and Somabhupa are described 
as her sons.^ About a . d . 1093-4 Jakkaladevi is mentioned as ruling the vil- 
lage of Ingunige where a Jaina temple was built by the emperor to enshrine 
an idol of Mahamanikyadeva which a Jaina devotee had obtained as a 
present from a merchant; this queen seems to have come of Kadamba stock.*^ 
PattamahadevI Mailalamahadevi, administering Kannavalle in a . d . 1095,® 
was perhaps the same as the Malayamatidevi who is praised for soft, sweet, 
and winsome speech {nirdu-madhura-vacana-racana-catura-kaldlapi) in a record 
of A.D. 1108;*^ Malaladevi, the daughter of Senabhova Rayana of Yalavatti, 
beloved of the king’s heart {chittavallahhe\ who constructed the Malesvara 
temple,*® Padmaladevi who held sway in the agrahdra Mamgoli in a . d . i i 16,** 
and Bhagalamahadevi whose uncle {mdvd) was Mandalika Rajarasa Perggade 
Marttandayya and who is said to have made a gift of gold in Sirur,*^ are the 
other queens mentioned in the records. Fleet, on the strength of inscriptions 
not too well known to modern investigators, gives data regarding yet another 
queen: ‘Savaladevi, daughter of the Mahamandale^vara Jogamarasa or 
Jogamarana, of the SuryavamSa, who is spoken of as the lord of Darikadu- 
nad and the Mandalesvara of Mangalavada, and of his wife Taradevi; in 
A.D. 1077-8 or at some later time she was managing the agrahdra of Nareyam- 
gal, which her husband had given for her angabhoga^ i.e., by free translation, 
‘pin-money’. *3 Vikramaditya’s daughter Mailalamahadevi and her marriage 
with Kadamba JayakeSi II of Goa have been noted already. His son Mal- 
likarjunadeva, who is first mentioned as ruling Hanungal in the second year 
of the reign, a.d. 1077,*^ is found holding the position of Yuvaraja and in 
charge of Tardavadi 1,000 from about a . d . 1096 to a . d . 1116 or thereabout, 
after which nothing more is heard of him; he must have predeceased his 
father. Some^vara was another son of Vikramaditya; his mother as already 
noted was Chandaladevi. For some reason, he seems to have been designated 
for the succession to the throne from his birth; he is found ruling the ‘two 
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six hundred^ and Banavase as early as a.d. 1089 with the rank of Maha- 
pradhana, being already described as annana singa — ^the lion of his father;* 
earlier still, in 1085, he was governing Kisukad 70, Bagadage 70, and Narey- 
angal 12, with the titles MahamandaleSvara Bhulokamalla Perma^.* Some 
years later he is described as Ganga Permana^, ruling various nmndalas in 
1 1 10 with Kollipake as centre, in which situation he seems to have continued 
to the end of Vikramaditya’s reign ;3 he is called Kumara Sovideva in some 
of the Telingana inscriptions. His brother Kumara Jayakarnadeva was 
administering Mahagraharasindige in a.d. 1112, and made a gift to a temple 
in the neighbourhood of Bijapur ten years later.-* Kumara Ta^lapa, who ruled 
Sindavadi i ,000 with Tumbala as nelevtdu at least from a.d. iii3toii25, was 
perhaps another son of Vikramaditya.^ \ 

Somesvara III ^ 

Vikramaditya was followed on the throne by his son SomeSvara III 
who bore the titles Bhulokamalla, ‘the wrestler of the earth’, and Sarvajna 
Chakravarti, ‘the omniscient emperor’.^ His reign began in the fifty-first 
Chalukya-Vikrama year, and his latest inscriptions mention his thirteenth 
regnal year;^ we may state roughly that his rule extended from a.d. 1126 to 
A.D. 1138. His rule was on the whole marked by peace, and the extent and 
prosperity of the empire continued very much as they had been left at the 
end of Vikramaditya’s reign. Like his father he began an era of his own called 
the Bhulokamalla, though the Chalukya-Vikrama era is also cited in some 
of the inscriptions of the reign. Only once is he said to have gone south on a 
difffijaya^ in the third year of his reign, when he encamped at Hulluniya- 
tirtha;® if we may rely on an inscription in the Hyderabad Museum, ’ the 
auspicious day for starting on this expedition was fixed on the date of 
Somesvara’s accession by the astrologer Nannayabhatta, who received a 
grant of land for his successful casting of this horoscope. It would thus appear 
that this digvijaya was undertaken more as a mere matter of form to keep up 
the dignity of the emperor than owing to any pressing emergency or real 
desire for fresh conquests. Kalyani continued to be the capital, and the 
emperor is said to have been in residence there in several inscriptions;*® the 
nelevldus at Jayantipura and Pinjarasangamada Kuppa are mentioned in the 
second and sixth years of the reign.** On the last-mentioned date (a.d. 1132) 
Tailapadeva is found holding the place of Yuvaraja with a Sinda feudatory of 
his, Bacharasa, by name, ruling over Sindava^ from Guttikal. The con- 
tinuance of the Telugu country as part of the Western Chalukya empire for 
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the best part of the reign of Some^vara III is attested by a Telugu inscription 
of the ninth year of his reign from Bhimavaram (Godavari District) record- 
ing a gift to KeSavadeva by Dandanayaka Lakshmarasa accompanied by a 
prayer for the prosperity, strength, and long life of Bhulokamalladeva, and 
by another undated Sanskrit inscription from the same place giving the 
genealogy of the Chalukyas of Kalyani to Bhuvanaikamalla,* besides inscrip- 
tions in Draksharama which are probably of about the same date. But the 
Vengi country had already begun to slip out of the hands of the Western 
Chalukyas, and its southern half had definitely gone over to the Ch5las soon 
after the death of Vikramaditya VI. At Chebrolu in the Guntur District, in 
the heart of the region formerly ruled over by Dandanayaka Anantapalayya, 
Mahamandalesvara Nambayya, who calls himself lord of KoUipaka and of 
the Shatsahasra country, is found acknowledging the overlordsliip of Vikrama- 
choja in a.d. 1127,^ evidently with the intention of ultimately becoming an 
independent ruler under the name Nambiraja^ — an attempt that met with 
little success since the Cholas were regaining strength under Vikrama whose 
suzerainty over the Velanandu chiefs is seen to be fully re-established in an 
inscription from Nidubrdlu dated a.d. This transfer of territory from 

allegiance to one empire to the other was not effected without fierce and 
sanguinary conflicts; when the energetic hand of Vikramaditya which had 
sustained the extension of Western Chalukya power to the eastern seaboard 
was withdrawn, the Eastern Chalukya territory tended to resume that sub- 
servience to the Ch5la power which had become normal to it during a 
period of well over a century; and now even Somc§vara III was apparently 
roused to strike a blow in the defence of the outlying parts of his empire. 
An undated inscription from Draksharama® mentions a battle on the Goda- 
vari in which the Velananti Choda Gonka II put to flight the army of the 
Western Chalukyas in the presence of the Kuntala monarch, conquered 
Govinda and Lakshmana, the two generals of the Ch^ukya forces, and 
captured much booty in gold, horses, and camels. The date of this important 
engagement, of which we have no further details, must be placed somewhere 
about A.D. 1135 or a little earlier, towards the close of the period covered 
by the inscriptions of the Telugu country bearing dates in the Chalukya- 
Vikrama era. The two dandanayakas of the Chalukya army who sustained 
defeat in this battle of the Gddavari are well known from other contemporary 
inscriptions to have represented the Chalukya empire in its eastern territory. 
The presence of Somesvara himself on the field of battle is specially mentioned 
by this inscription and should be noted. 

The Hoysala ruler Vishnuvardhana appears to have continued to acknow- 
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ledge the Chalukya suzerainty far into the reign of Somesvara, and his 
inscriptions mention the name of his suzerain and the feudatory relation of 
the vassal to the emperor down to about a.d. 1135, and describe him as 
ruling Gangavai and Nojambavadi from the nelevldu of Dorasamudra.* 
Fleet mentions also an inscription from Sindigere of a.d. 1137 which 
describes Vishnuvardhana as ‘the crest-jewel among the feudatory chieftains 
of the jewel of the Chalukyas* — Chdlukya-mani-mandalika-chuddmaniJ^ But 
towards the close of Somes varans reign, in his thirteenth year (1139), we 
an inscription of which, in spite of its mutilated condition, enough can be read 
to show beyond doubts that the Mahamandalcsvara Hoyasiladeva, having 
captured Gangavadi, Nolambavach, and Banavase, was then laying siege to 
Hangal.3 This fact together with the existence of other inscriptions in which, 
even before a.d. 1137, the Hoysala monarch employs the titles of full 
imperial sovereignty, shows that here again Somesvara’s peaceful nature 
tempted the ambition of Vishnuvardhana to make a second and perhaps 
more fortunate bid for freedom than that attempted under Vikramaditya. 

An inscription dated in the second year of the reign shows Somesvara on 
a visit to the shrine of Svayambhu-Somanathadeva of Kadlevad, ‘the 
southern Varanasi’ in the Bijapur District, where he performed the sixteen 
mahdddnas besides liberally endowing the shrine.-* Somesvara’s interests lay 
more in religion and letters than in war and politics, and he was himself the 
author of an encyclopaedic treatise on the conduct of affairs called Ahhilashi- 
tdrtha-chintdmani (the magic stone yielding all desired goods) or Mdnasolldsa 
(the refresher of the mind); the book is divided into a hundred chapters and 
is a repository of much curious and recondite lore which largely justifies its 
titles and probably was the cause of its royal author’s being described as 
‘omniscient’ {sarvajnd). The structure of empire held together mainly through 
the cohesion imparted to it by the work of Vikramaditya, and the loyalty he 
had inspired in its principal officials and feudatories. Anantapalayya con- 
tinued to hold high and important offices for some years after Somesvara’s 
accession,® and so too we may presume did others. The name of Queen 
Barmaladevi occurs in an inscription of Somesvara dated 1056 (a.d. i t 34);^ 
we cannot say whether she was the mother of the two sons of Somesvara, or 
whether there were other queens. 

Jagadekamalla II 

Somesvara III had two sons ; the personal name of the elder one remains 
unknown to us; though he followed his father on the throne,"^ his inscrip- 
tions always mention him only by the titles Perma and Jagadekamalla, and 
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historians usually style him Jagadekamalla II. His records are generally dis- 
tinguishable from those of Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla I by the additional 
title Pratapa-Chakravartin, ‘the valorous emperor\ He is also styled Tribhu- 
vanamalla in some of Hoysala Vishnuvardhana’s inscriptions, and in one 
record dated in the Chalukya-Vikrama year 65 ( a . d . 1141) he is called 
Tribhuvanamalla Permadideva.* The earliest reference to Jagadekamalla 
appears to occur in an inscription from Chitaldrug dated in a cyclic year cor- 
responding to A.D. 1124;^ though he bears all the titles appertaining to the 
paramount chief and has Vijaya Pandya of Uchchangi as his feudatory, he 
must be presumed to have held some high place under his grandfather at 
the time. We hear nothing of him afterwards until the inscriptions of his own 
reign after that of his father had concluded begin to appear from 1060 
( a . d . 1138)3 onwards. Jagadekamalla also initiated an era of his own which 
did not long survive his reign, and was not always used even during that 
period. 

The ambition of Vishnuvardhana Hoysala was roused, as we have seen, 
to another effort by the weakness of Somesvara III, and though the inscrip- 
tions of that ruler continue to bear witness to his nominal recognition of the 
allegiance he owed to the Chalukya emperor,^ tliey yet show unmistakably 
the growing power and importance of this too powerful vassal. A great 
expedition \mahddandd) which he led against Mahajige is mentioned in an 
inscription bearing the date S. 1066 ( a . d . 1143); in the battle that ensued, 
a brave soldier {mahdvira)^ Hakara by name, is said to have attacked and put 
to flight the four-fold troops of the enemy, though he himself fell fighting.® 
Of the other details of this great Hoysala expedition no account has come 
down to us. But by a . d . 1149^ we find Vishnuvardhana claiming Bankapura 
in Dharwar as his nelevJdu from which he ruled Gangavai, Nolambavadi, 
Banavase, Hangal, and Huligere up to the Heddore (Krishna). Three years 
later, shortly ^ter the close of Jagadekamalla’s reign,^ Vishnuvardhana 
continued to rule from Bankapura, while his son Narasimha with his seat at 
Dorasamudra acted as his ally and supporter. Part of this claim of the 
Hoysala to rule over all the territory up to Krishna is contradicted by other 
inscriptions of Jagadekamalla, and may well be an exaggeration; but never- 
theless one may clearly discern here the beginning of the end of the Chalukya 
empire hardly a generation after it had reached its zenith under Vikramaditya. 

However, the external forms of empire continued intact to the end of Jaga- 
dckamalla’s reign, and even the Hoysalas did not openly throw off the mask 
of vassalage, much less so the Kalachuryas or the Kakatiyas. An inscription 
of A.D. 1143 from the Chitaldrug District praises the king for his success 
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against the Choja and the Hoysala/ not to speak of more exaggerated claims 
found in other records.^ Another inscription from Muttage, dated four years 
later in a.d. 1147, bestows great praise on Barmma-dandadhipa for having 
fiercely attacked and pursued the Hoysala at the command of King Jaga- 
dckamalla .3 An inscription from Lakshmesvar (a.d. 1147) describes the 
achievements of the true hero (niccald-ga/i) Kesiraja-dandadhisa, whom it 
entitles ^a potent spell’ for the expulsion of the Chola, Laja, and Ghurjara 
rulers; he is said to have caused the Malava, Kalinga, and Chola to pay 
tribute to the emperor, and to have been the cause of the restoration of 
Chalukya rule;^ this seems to be less a record of facts than the pralasti of a 
prominent general in the traditional mode; at any rate there is no light from 
any other source on the achievements here attributed to Kesiri^ja, though the 
last of his titles may well indicate that his policy and generalsliip delayed the 
dissolution of the empire; an undated inscription describes him as ruling 
over Halasige 12,000, Hangal 500 and the ‘two six hundred’ (Purigere and 
Belvola) with the Sinda Boppadeva under him as Manneya of Mulgunda iz.s 
It seems unlikely that Kesiraja was the same person as Kadamba Jayake^i II 
of Goa, as has been suggested.^ 

The latest record of Jagadekamalla is dated 1074 (a.d. 1151) and 
mentions a Ganga Marasimha, son of Kirttideva, as ruling over Jiduvalige, 
Edenad, and Hannipalli in that year ;7 Marasimha’s son Ekkaja is mentioned 
in earlier records.® One inscription from Bagali (Bellary District) is dated in 
the Angirasa year corresponding to the Chalukya-Vikrama year 16; if the 
name of the era may be assumed to be a mistake for Jagadekamallavarsha, 
then the reign must be held to have lasted about two years more, up to a.d. 
1 1 5 3,^ or even until 1155 if we may trust the date in yet another inscription 
from Chinna-Tambalam.^o KalyM continued to be the capital and the 
principal residence of Jagadekamalla II and is mentioned as such in many 
inscriptions of the reign. Jayantipura is mentioned once in a.d. 1148." 


Taila III 

Jagadekamalla II was succeeded by his younger brother Tailapa III who 
is generally described as Trailokyamalla, though several records, parti- 
cularly those of the Hoysalas, seem to give him the Tribhuvanamalla title 
also.*^ The ^»aIJa tides of the Chalukya rulers, however, become very con- 
fused about this period, and offer no sure guide to the identity of the kings 
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mentioned in particular inscriptions; it seems best therefore to ignore the 
testimony of any inscriptions doubtful on this score. Taila is also called 
Chyukya-Chakravarti Vikrama in some inscriptions.* One of the earliest 
inscriptions of the reign comes from Bijapur {rajadhani Vijaydpura) and is 
dated in the third year of Tailapa’s reign on a day corresponding to 28 
August A.D. 1151;^ Tailapa must have begun to rule some time in 1149-50, 
while his elder brother Jagadekamalla was still on the throne, and this is not 
really unlikely. Taila was in fact by no means an able ruler, and he had come 
to the throne at a difficult time; the vassals of the empire, particularly the 
fresh and vigorous ones among them who, like the Hoysalas, Kakatiyas, and 
Yadavas, had risen in the service of the Chajukya empire and established 
themselves for some generations as administrators of its various provinces, 
were waiting for an opportunity to strike a blow for their own freedom; and 
Taila did not possess either the statesmanship or the martial ability which 
might have stemmed the threatening disruption. Verses occurring occasion- 
ally in his records which speak of successful expeditions against the Chola, 
Malava, and Ghurjara^ are echoes of the ancient glory of the line, not a 
record of actual events in Taila’s reign. But the more immediate danger came 
from the ambition of the Kalachurya Bijjala, the son of that Hemmadiyarasa 
who was ruling Tarddavai in the centre of the empire under Some§vara III. 
Bijjal(n)a had himself begun as a mahdmandalesvara administering the same 
division, and had either been rapidly promoted to important positions of 
trust because of the confidence he inspired in Taila III, or had arrogated to 
himself more and more power by rapid stages, until at last he found himself 
in a position to overthrow his suzerain and put himself in his place. 

It is perhaps worth while to stre js one fact to which Fleet drew attention in 
his account of Taila’s reign ; his inscriptions are not as numerous as one might 
have expected, and many feudatory rulers like Sivacitta Permadi and Vijaya- 
ditya of the family of the Kadambas of Goa,^ the Ratta chief Karttavirya III, 
the Selara Vijayaditya, and the Kakatiyaof Warangal find no place among the 
feudatories dating their records in the reign of Taila III. We shall presently 
see that some of them co-operated with Bijjana in his successful revolution. 

To turn then to Bijjana and his activities. The Bijapur inscription of the 
third year of Taila III (a.d. i i 5 i) shows him as a Mahdmandalesvara under the 
Chalukya emperor;® but he is already styled Bijjala-kshonipala and credited 
with successful campaigns against M^ava, Lala, Nepala, and Ghurjara; he 
has the celebrated general Mailara imder him and puts him, along with other 
officers {Karanas)y in charge of the Tarddavadi division in the heart of the 
empire. The feudatory position of Bijjana is indeed mentioned in later records 
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as late as a.d. i 156-7.^ But he soon comes to be called, significantly enough, 
the ruler of all countries^ and his dandanayaka Mahadevarasa had charge of 
the Banavase province along with four others who are described as the mind 
incarnate {antahkarana rupa) of Bijjana-deva. It is perhaps not far fetched 
to see in this grandiloquent epithet bestowed on the generals proof of 
the entertainment of secret and far-reaching designs which Bijjana was 
energetically pursuing with the aid of many assistants in many parts of the 
empire. The next stage is marked by inscriptions in which Taila 111 is first 
mentioned, and then Bijjana is introduced not as his subordinate (jatpdda- 
padmopajivt)^ but as his contemporary (Jat-kaladolu),^ In an inscription from 
Haveri dated in the eighth regnal year of Taila III on a day in\ December a.d. 
1157, Bijjana is given imperial titles and described as Maharajadhiraja Bhuja- 
balachakravartin Kalachurya Bijjaladeva.-^ About the same tiri^ie he began an 
era of his own and assumed the biruda of Tribhuvanamalla, While a record 
from Annigere dated in his second regnal year^ without any mention of Taila 
falls within a week of, if not on the same day as, the Haveri inscription in 
which Taila’s supremacy is acknowledged. The completion of the process of 
usurpation is announced by inscriptions which give to Bijjana all the imperial 
titles ever employed by the Chalukya emperors and proclaim him as ruler 
from Kalyani; among the earliest of such records must be counted one dated 
on a day in his seventh regnal year (Chitrabhanu) corresponding to 16 May, 
A.D. 1162.^ 

Bijjana’s inscriptions exhibit a great multiplicity in their various forms of 
reference to him, and this is clearly natural in the conditions of the case; one 
instance may be cited as perhaps the most interesting of them all; it occurs 
in an inscription of a.d. 1163 from Kadlevad in the Bijapur District, and 
reads: Tribhuvanaika-nijabhuja-vira-MalladevaP This title lays stress on the 
strength of Bij jana’s own arms which made him the unrivalled wrestler in all 
the three worlds. Similarly, another inscription from Muttage, dated a.d. 
1170,® states that all the kings of the Kalachuri line were famous emperors; 
but some, lacking strength, were reduced to the status of mandaUkas\ being 
a strong man, Bijjana considered the status of mandalika quite below his right- 
ful position and raised himself, by the power of his army, to the position of 
universal emperor. But this is not the whole truth. The Silaharas are parti- 
cularly praised at the end of an inscription of Bijjana’ and a Silahara copper- 
plate grant of a.d. 1191 affirms that it was through the friendship of Vijaya- 
ditya of that family that Bijjana attained the imperial position.*’ A Kakatiya 
inscription from Anamkonda reveals the part played by the Kakatiya 
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monarchs in completing the destruction of the Ch^ukya empire; one verse* 
states that Prola captured Tailapa-deva riding an elephant in battle as he was 
ever fond of doing, and that though Prola was generally known to cut off 
the heads of captive kings, he spared Taila on that occasion from a lingering 
feeling of loyalty to his one-time suzerain to whom he thus granted mercy. 
Anamkonda Nagari is said at the same time to have been besieged by 
Jagaddeva, who was aided by a number of mandalikas\ this was perhaps the 
Santara chieftain of Pambuchcha who was fighting on the side of the 
Chalukyas.^ A little farther on another verse in the Anamkonda inscription 
clearly refers to the death of Taila as due to disease (atisdra) brought on by 
his fear of lludra, the son of Prola.^ Since this Kakatiya inscription falls 
towards the end of a.d. 1163, and the latest date known for Taila III is that 
of the Sinda ("havunda from Pattadakal, 17 June 1163, we may assume that 
Taila died in the latter half of that year.^ 

The Kalachurya revolution brought no lasting good to its initiators. 
Pratapa Chakravarti Vira Bijjaja is found ruling from Kalyana as late as 
S. 1090 (a.d. 1 1 68 ), 5 and then wc hear little more of him except in some 
suspicious legends according to which Bijjak lost his life through the 
hostility of the newly risen sect of the Lingayats whom he persecuted. These 
legends are contradicted by the almost contemporary evidence of the Ablur 
inscriptions of the time of Kamadeva of the Hangal branch of the Kadambas.^ 
Inscriptions of Bijjaja’s sons (there were at least four of them) begin to appear 
from some time in a.d. 1167 and continue until 1183. But the interval be- 
tween the death of Taila III and the accession of his son Somesvara IV in 
A.D. 1184 can only be regarded, from the standpoint of the Chalukya 
empire, as a period of great confusion and unsettlement. Whatever was the 
real cause of his death, it is clear that Bij jala quitted the stage fairly early in 
this period, and Sovideva was evidently the first and most prominent among 
his various sons whose inscriptions appear side by side all over the 
Karnataka. Sovideva is generally entitled Rayamurari, and sometimes his 
name occurs as Somideva; his latest record seems to be dated in the tenth 
year (a.d. 1176).^ The other brothers were Sankama, Ahavamalla, and Mal- 
lugi or Mallikarjuna; Fleet mentions also a Maharajadhiraja Singhana 
among them — on the strength of a copper-plate charter of a.d. 1183.® These 
inscriptions contain little of general interest to us, and their value lies chiefly 
in the indication they give of the inability of the Kalachuri line to turn the 
results of Bijjalak work to any good account. The Chajukya power does not 
seem to have quitted the arena without a struggle. A number of inscriptions 
^ Jagadekamalla 111 with the full imperial titles of the Chajukyas fall in 
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this period, and they are not confined to any one part of the Chitaldrug 
District as has been stated;^ among the earliest of these is one from Davana- 
gere taluq in Chitaldrug District bearing the date a.d. 1164;^ the inscription 
opens with the usual Chalukya prasastiy mentions Jagadekamalla, and then 
proceeds to say that at that time Bijjala was the ruling Kalachurya; it records 
transactions in the eighth year of the Kalachuri era. Among the latest of 
Jagadekamalla Ill’s inscriptions we may notice two: the first is one from 
the Chitaldrug taluk y dated in the Sobhakrit year (a.d. 1182 ), 3 which shows 
Jagadekamalla as emperor and Vijaya Pandya as his feudatory^ and makes no 
mention of the Kalachuris. Even more significant is a record from the 
Harpanahalli taluk in the Bellary District which states that y agadekamalla 
was ruling from Kalyana, then mentions his feudatory Vija^ Pandya and 
his subordinates, and finally, without defining his particular stat\is, introduces 
the Kalachurya Bhujabalachakravarti Rayanarayana Ahavamalladeva to 
record some transactions in his fourth regnal year, also Sobhakrit (7 June, 
A.D. I i83).-* The exact relation of Jagadekamalla III to his predecessor and suc- 
cessor is not stated in the inscriptions or elsewhere; it has been plausibly 
surmised that he may have been a son of Tailapa III, like Some^vara IV. It 
might also be that he was a brother or cousin who kept the Chajukya claims 
alive during the minority of Somesvara IV. Whatever may be the real facts 
of the case, it is clear that the Kalachuris had no easy task; the opposition 
to their efforts to capture the imperial throne was strong; but they had 
gone too far to recede, and the whole family seems to have come to grief in 
their impossible attempt to maintain themselves in an untenable position. 
The Hoysalas played their game better; they continued to pay nominal 
allegiance to the imperial name, bided their time, and gained by the mistakes 
of Bijjala and his sons. 


Somesvara IV 

Tribhuvanamalla Vira Somesvara IV, the son of Taila III, is the last 
Chalukya ruler of KalyanI of whom we hear. An inscription dates his fourth 
regnal year in Sobhakrit^ 1105 and he must be taken to have begun his reign 
some time in a.d. 1177-80. But other records point to another reckoning 
from A.D. 1183.^ The earliest dated record of his reign is a Sinda inscription 
from Kurgod recording, among other matters, an endowment to a Siva 
temple from Rachamalla II in S. 1 103 (a.d. i i 8 i) and the latest is an inscrip- 
tion in the Chitaldrug taluk bearing a date corresponding to 17 January, a.d. 
1200.® Somesvara’s inscriptions generally mention Kalyana as his capital, 
but at least two speak of Jayantipura (Vanavasi), in a.d. 1184 and 1186, as 

* lA, 1919, p. 3. * EC, xi, Dg. 43. 
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also does the latest record of a.d. 1200;* whilst the inscription of a.d. 1184 
throws some light on the political conditions of the time. Opening with the 
usual imperial prasasti of the Chalukyas, it first describes the reigning 
emperor as Chalukyabharana Srimat Trailokyamalla Bhujabalavira Somes- 
vara-deva; the Bhujabalavira title is obviously intended as a reference to 
some decisive success against the Kalachuri power which restored the 
Chalukyas to the position of uncontested suzerainty from which Bijjala had 
cast them down. The inscription then introduces a Tumbula Bammideva, 
son of Kalidasa dandadhipa; Tumbula Bammi is said to have taken orders 
from Rayamurari Sovideva Mahipa and to have waged successful war 
against a Mallanrpa and plundered the Chola country right up to the sea, 
forcing the Ch 5 la monarch to embark on the sea in order to save himself. 
Who is this Rayamurari Sovideva? As the inscription is dated in 1106 
(a.d. 1184) it must be Some^vara IV, who assumed the title Rayamurari as 
well as Bhujabalavira, for the son of Bijjala with that name is not repre- 
sented by any inscriptions after a.d. 1176-7. Lastly, the inscription states 
that Padmideva, the son of Bammideva, and Vatsaraja, the maternal uncle 
of Padmideva, were ruling Sindavadi 1,000 division and all that lay to the 
east of it by their own strength (nija-vlrja-bhuja-baladim ) — an indication, as 
it would seem, that the Chalukya emperor to whom they owned allegiance 
was in no position to give them any support. 

The name Bamma, Barma or Bammi, popular forms of Brahma, appears to 
have been very common among the generals of the Chalukya army at the time, 
and it is easy to confuse data relating to the different persons of this name 
mentioned in several contemporary records. Beside Tumbula Bammideva, 
there were at least two others. First a Barma, son of Butuga (Bhutiga), who 
was a Mahamandalesvara ruling at Toragale in §. mo (a.d. 1188); there is 
no reference in his inscription^ to the contemporary Chalukya emperor 
Somesvara IV, but he traces his descent from Mahamandalesvara Ahava- 
malla Butuga who was a feudatory of Nurmadi Taila, i.e. Taila II, and had 
taken part in the establishment of the Chalukya empire of Kaly^i; he is said 
to have killed Panchala, and we know that the victory against Panchala was 
an important step in the rise of Taila II and the growth of his empire. The 
other Barma is much the most interesting figure in the history of the period, 
because it was to him that Somesvara, and perhaps even Jagadekamalla III 
towards the close of his reign, owed the last gleam of prosperity that shone 
on the vanishing fortune of the Chalukya empire of Kalyanl. Brahma was 
the son of Kama or Kavana, described in one inscription as Kalachurya rdjya 
samuddharana^^ ‘the upraiser of the Kalachurya sovereignty" — a title which 
suggests the growing opposition to Kalachurya rule and the need for saving 
it from at least a collapse, if not a restoration after complete disaster. Brahma 
himself seems to have held some position in the Kalachurya army of 
* i'JJ, ix (i), 277, 279. * I A, xii, 96. ^ DKD, pp. 464-5 ; bC, xi, Dg. 44. 
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S 5 videva, about a.d. 1175 ; if this was so, he must soon have changed over 
to the side of the Chalukyas, for an inscription from Annigere of the second 
year of Somesvara (Krodhi, a.d. 1184)* describes him as the Dandanayaka of 
Somesvara, and ‘fire to the Kalachuri race’; an undated inscription from 
Ablur^ styles him Chdlukya-rdjya-pratishthdpaka^ establisher of the Chalukya 
kingdom. The Annigere record states further that Cha}ukya Vira Soma 
wrested the kingdom from the Kalachuryas with the aid of Brahmadandesa. 
In an inscription of a.d. 1185 Somesvara is himself called Kalachurya-kula- 
nirmulanay the uprooter of the Kalachurya race .3 The only detail vouchsafed 
to us about the part of Brahma in the war against the Kalachurya occurs in 
a Hoysala inscription to which we shall have to revert presmtly. 

Somesvara is said in one inscription (a.d. i i 84) to have had at his beck 
and call the kings of Chola, Lala, Gauda, Maleyala, Tclunga, Kalinga, Vanga, 
Panchala, Turushka, Ghurjara, Jajhauti, Malava, and Konkana kingdoms^ — 
a transparent exaggeration. But the undated Ablur inscription gives him 
full credit for his achievement against the Kalachuris though it makes 
prominent mention of Bammaiya’s part also. 

Somesvara had the title Vira Narayana;^ among his famous generals, be- 
sides the illustrious Brahma, may be noted the Mahamantri Tejimayya- 
dandanayaka,^ and Majapa dandanayaka who was ruling over Sindavadi 
1,000 in A.D. 1186.'^ 

The Hoysalas professed allegiance in vague terms to the Chalukya empire, 
but the titles of the Chalukya monarchs mentioned in the Hoysala inscrip- 
tions of the period bear no obvious relation to the succession on the imperial 
throne deduced from the Ch^ukya records. One inscription from the 
Shimoga District dated in the Sobhakrit year (a.d. 1182) seems® to record 
some trouble from Ballala II in which subjects of the Chalukya emperor, 
including some women, suffered considerable hardship. This was more in 
the nature of a local trouble, and Ballala was not the only one to realize that 
the restored Chalukya rule of Somesvara IV lacked enduring quality. The 
Yadava Bhillama is said in an inscription from Annigere, dated a.d. 1189, to 
have ‘become the beloved of the goddess of sovereignty of the Karnata 
country’ reigning over the whole kingdom.*^ But the Yadavas had started as 
feudatories of the Chalukyas, and experienced as much difficulty as did the 
Kalachuryas in gaining recognition as an imperial power from those who 
had formerly stood to the Chalukyas in the same relation as they themselves 
had done. The Rattas, Silaharas and Kadambas, and the Pandyas of Nojamba- 
vadi, never gave them their allegiance, and the Hoysalas found in their 
success an example which stimulated them to much greater eifort than they 
had ever put forth since the time when Vikramaditya VI had put a sharp 
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curb on the restless ambition of Vishnuvardhana. The Gadag inscriptions 
of Bhillama* and Ballala II^ (a.d. 1192 ) enable us to complete the story of the 
disappearance of the Chalukya empire of Kalyani. Bhillama spent some years 
in the south trying to organize his new conquests; his pressure compelled 
Somes vara and his trusted general Brahma to move towards the south, and 
the presence of Somesvara in Jayantipura (Banavase) in a.d. 1186 and the 
omission of all mention of Kalyan! in his later inscriptions may well indicate 
the permanent loss of the capital to the Yadavas of Devagirl. The attempt 
of Vira Ballala to imitate from the south the example set by the Yadavas 
from the north naturally brought him into conflict first with the Chajukya 
emperor and his general, and then with the Yadava Bhillama who had dis- 
placed them from their capital city. Here is the account found in the inscrip- 
tion of Ballala II : ‘The general Brahma overcame sixty well-trusted elephants 
(of the enemy) with a single tuskless one of his own, and thus, with a gesture 
of scorn, deprived the Kalachuri line of Kshatriyas of the fortune they owed 
to his father; that Brahma whose army was strengthened by an elephant 
corps, Ballala overcame with only a single cavalry division and deprived 
him of his kingdom. Further, the heroic Ballala attained the Lordship of the 
Kuntala country after destroying Jaitrasirnha who was, as it were, the right 
arm of Bhillama.’^ Ballala’s victory against Brahma was doubtless a decisive 
blow against the last vestiges of the Chajukya empire under Somesvara, who 
continued thereafter to lead an obscure existence for a period of less than a 
decade. We hear nothing of the exact manner of his end or of other members 
of his family. Jaitrapala, the right-hand man of Bhillama, was more probably 
his minister rather than his son Jaitugi, and by this victory against the 
Yadava forces Ballala advanced the northern frontier of the Hoysala empire 
to the Malaprabha and Krishna rivers, whilst the Yadavas kept possession 
of most of the territory that lay farther north. Doubtless the Kakatiyas also 
gained something as a result of the final dissolution of the Chalukya hege- 
mony. They had begun encroaching upon the Chalukya empire soon after 
Vikramaditya’s death when Prola II extended his dominions by overthrow- 
ing Govinda dandanayaka of Kondapalli.^ 

In later times princes claiming Chalukya descent and adopting the title 
Kalyanapura-varadhisvara are represented by inscriptions, not always genuine, 
found in various parts of Western India ; the most notable among them was 
Mahamandalesvara Kamadeva, a feudatory of the Yadavas, in Southern 
Konkan (Ratnagiri District) ; Kamadeva’s minister Kesava Mahajani made 
a gift of the village of Teravataka, Terwan, to a Brahman and this fact is 
recorded in a copper-plate grant from the place bearing the date 1182 
(a.d. 1 260-1). s 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Royal Traditions and Umblems 

T he Chalukyas of Kalyani were particular in tracing their descent from 
their ancestors of the Badami period, and included tlfe history of the 
entire line from Pulakesin I in the traditions of thdr copper-plate 
grants of which the Kauthem plates of Vikramaditya ari the earliest in 
this period. The heirlooms of the dynasty included the peacock-banner 
(mayuradhvaja) obtained from Katyayanidevi,^ whilst the Kauthem plates 
state that these kings bore the special titles {viseshandma) of Samastabhuvanas- 
raya (asylum of the whole world), Sanraloka^raya (the same meaning), 
Vishnuvardhana (cherisher of Vishnu), and Vijayaditya (Sun of Victory). The 
significance of the Boar on the seal is brought out by a verse of invocation 
occurring in several inscriptions^ where the whole earth is said to be sustained 
with ease by Vishnu incarnate as the Boar — an announcement, by implica- 
tion, that it was the aim of Chalukya rule to extend its protection over the 
entire earth in imitation of Vishnu’s divine reign. The same idea animates 
the punning epithet applied to the bow of iriva-bedanga Satyasraya in the 
Kauthem plates, sari'avarnadharam dhanuh^ the bow which supports all classes 
without distinction, also the bow which bears all colours like the bow of 
Indra, the King of the Gods, the rainbow. 

Monarchy 

The monarchy was hereditary, and succession went generally in the eldest 
male line. Vikramaditya V and his brothers came to occupy the throne only 
because Iriva-bedanga had no male child. Even Vikramaditya VI, who waged 
war against his elder brother and deposed him, did not question the law of 
primogeniture in the matter of succession to the throne. 

Coronation 

The ahhisheka of the kings took place regularly at Kisuvolal in this period 
as it had always done in Badami times; in an inscription^ of A.D. 1070 
this place is described as the Maha-Vira-Simhasana (the great heroic lion- 
throne) of the Samastabhuvanasraya-§ri-Prithivi-Vallabhas, and as the chief 
among all the cities of the entire country, since it was the scene of the great 
festivals of the coronations of the Chalukya dynasty; its modern name 
Pattadakal (coronation-stone) preserves the memory of this historic fact. 
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Yuvardja 

It was usual to install the heir apparent when he came of age as Yuvardja^ 
and to put him in charge of the administration of the two central divisions of 
Belvola Three Hundred and Purigere Three Hundred, sometimes mentioned 
together as eradarunum (i.e. the Six Hundred made up of two divisions). A 
kanihikd (necklace) is mentioned as the badge of the Yuvardja^ s office, and 
the practice of investing the Yuvardja with it seems to have begun with the 
Rashtrakutas.* When there was no qualified prince of the royal family, the 
place of Yuvardja was temporarily conferred on some trusted official, and 
some instances of this have been noticed in the section on political history. 

Imperial Titles 

The full style of imperial titles adopted in all formal documents in this 
period was as follows: Samasta-bhuvdnasraya Sri-Prithivi-V^allabha Mahdrd- 
jddhirdja Paramesvara Paramabhattdraka Satydsrayakulatilaka Chdltikydbharana 
^rimaty ‘The prosperous N.N., asylum of all the worlds, beloved of the god- 
desses of prosperity and earth, the great king of kings, the supreme lord, the 
great lord, the tilak of the line of Satyasraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas^ 
followed by the distinctive title of the particular ruler ending in -malla. 
These -malla (wrestler) titles, however, sometimes fail to reveal the identity 
of the monarch; the same king occasionally had two such titles, as did 
Somc^vara I, who was both Ahavamalla (wrestler in war) and Trailokya- 
malla (wrestler in the three worlds) ; there were doubtless some wrong recitals 
in the original inscriptions or later copies of them necessitated by the decay 
of originals; and the Hoysalas of the twelfth century seem to have resented 
their subordination to the Chalukyas so much that they considered any 
-malla title good enough for the formal recitation at the beginning of their 
inscriptions. 

Relations with Vassals 

But the relations between the emperors and their vassals were by no means 
always so strained or so hostile as they were with the Hoysalas. Yajnavalkya* 
and two of his commentators, Apararka and Vijnanesvara, who belong to 
this period, are clear that whatever breaches of law and custom may occur 
during the temporary conditions of a conquest in progress, yet once this is 
completed, the overlord is bound to protect the tra^tional established order 
of the conquered country exactly as he does that of the home territory; and 
scores of inscriptions testify that the Chalukyas were scrupulous in the obser- 
vance of this rule. The subordinate rulers were allowed to preserve their 
original regal state intact in every respect, subject only to the open and loyal 
acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the emperor by reciting his imperial 
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titles and reign first of all, and then afterwards introducing their own respec- 
tive prasastis with some phrase like tatpadapadmopajlvi (and dependent on 
him). The poet Pampa^ noticed long before modern epigraphists that the 
prasastis of all feudatory rulers began with the much discussed phrase 
Samadhigatapancha-mahaiabda (who had attained the five great sounds). To 
give an example, the Kadamba Adityavarma recites the full prasasti of his 
family with flag, seal, and everything else in a record from Kogali, dated 
A.D. 992,2 whilst the pattabandha (coronation) of another feudatory ruler, a 
Nojambadhiraja, is particularly mentioned in a record of a.d. 1044.^ Also 
petitions were presented to these vassal rulers in the sam(f way as to the 
emperor, as is seen from the binnapa made in a.d. 1078-9 b^ p^rggade Kam- 
banna to the Mandalika Joyimayya for the gift of some labd to the god 
Kambesvara somewhere in the Bellary District.^ Their rule is often described 
in nearly the same terms as that of the emperor himself ; they too are said to 
be ruling from nelevidits or rajadhanis^ to be suppressing the wicked and pro- 
tecting others, and to be occupying their leisure in noble and pleasant social 
and intellectual pursuits ; their Courts also were minor replicas of the imperial 
establishment, and they had their own ministers and administrative staffs 
quite distinct from the corps of residential officers of the emperor; in one 
instance no fewer than five ministers of a single feudatory are mentioned.^ 
The only major difference in the formulae employed to describe them lies in 
the omission of the particular phrases indicating increasing prosperity and 
unchanging permanence of rule which occur in the imperial records — such as 
uttarottardbhivrddhi’pravardhamanam acandrarkkatarambaram saluttam ire. 

Training of Princes 

To return to the imperial court. Little precise information is forthcoming 
from the inscriptions or even from the literature regarding the education and 
training of princes. The sn/rti of Yajnavalkya merely repeats the ancient 
prescription that the king should be well versed in philosophy (anvikshiki), 
the Veda (trajl)^ politics {dandanlti\ and economics [ydrttd\ and neither 
Apararka nor Vijnanesvara has touched on contemporary facts in comment- 
ing on this statement; the Mdnasolldsa of Somesvara offers no further informa- 
tion about this matter. In the Vikramdnkadevacarita Somesvara I once casually 
tells his chief queen that he is learned in the Vedas, Agamas, and Itihasas, 
and that his mind is filled with reverence to his teachers in the description 

* Vikramarjuna Vijaya L There are many discussions of the meaning of the phrase; Tlcet, Clh 
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of Vikramaditya’s education in the third canto Bilhana tells us that as an 
infant he sported with whelps of lions shut up in iron cages, and later 
mastered all the scripts {sarvdsu lipishu\ and developed into a poet and orator.* 
We are better informed, as we shall see, about the attainments of princesses 
of the royal family, of high officials and of the common people. We can only 
assume that in such a well-organi2ed society and in a state where so much 
depended on the personal capacity of the monarch the proper education of 
the future emperors of the land would have received all the care it merited. 

The B^mperor 

The emperor had to be constantly on the alert, and capacity for exertion 
{mahotsdha) is placed at the head of the many qualities required of a monarch 
by Yajfiavalkya. That Taila II and his successors strove to live up to this ideal 
is clear from such records as we possess of their personal movements; there 
is sufficient evidence that in both war and peace they took an active share in 
determining policies and making general dispositions. They were of course 
aU assisted by competent and trustworthy ministers, most of these as 
eminent in the council-chamber as they were on the field of battle. There 
was, however, it would seem, no regularly constituted Council of Ministers 
in these states or, as we should say nowadays, no regular distribution of 
portfolios. Those nobles or courtiers who were near at hand were summoned 
to take part in any important discussions that were in being; others would be 
absent on various duties in the different parts of the empire; and we do not 
know what method was followed, if any, to keep the ministers of the highest 
rank in touch with one another and with the latest developments in politics 
and administration. The ministers, cither singly or in meetings, had only 
power to advise; the emperor listened to them attentively, and then came to 
a decision either on his own initiative or, if he followed the smritiy after a 
further consultation with the purohita, who was supposed to possess all the 
learning and statesmanship of a minister in addition to being an adept in 
matters of religion. The rule of the emperor was therefore fully personal in 
its character, and he had to be ready to apply his mind to all matters, from 
the highest to the lowest, which were brought to his notice from anywhere 
in his far-flung dominions. And much of his time must have been taken up 
also by the endless petitions for gifts {ddnas\ to be made by the emperor him- 
self or to be sanctioned by him even when others made them, as we may 
judge from the numerous instances of paramesvara-datti (the gift of the 
emperor) recorded in inscriptions. Such a system, or rather the lack of it, 
worked at all without a breakdown only because the most powerful Indian 
emperor had in theory only the negative duty of preserving order; his 
supreme function was to uphold the existing order, to maintain the peace 
needed by the various sections of the people, the castes, guilds, sects, villages, 
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temples, and all the rest of them, to live their lives of free and autonomous 
self-expression without mutual disturbance. 

hacal and Social Autonomy 

If ever there was a purely police state, it was surely the ancient Hindu 
state. The real life of the nation was moving along channels other than 
political, and the numberless bodies and institutions which looked after the 
material and spiritual well-being and advancement of the nation seldom 
came into the arena of politics except when a hitch arose. Tl^en they invoked 
the aid of the royal officials, if necessary of the king himself, to put matters 
straight and give them a fresh start. One or two instances will serve to 
illustrate the whole position. In a.d. 981 the Agrahara Kancagara-Belgali 
in the Bellary District had its three ancient Sthdna-mdnyas (tai^-free lands for 
the maintenance of temple priests) and all its other mdnyas renewed by Taila II 
as of old* — a renewal rendered necessary by the recent Chalukya conquest of 
the territory in which the village stood. Another instance from BagaU in the 
same district, an occurrence dated a.d. 991, also in the reign of Tailapa II, ^ 
is even more to the point. In the days of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III 
the sunka on a head-load of betel-leaf had been fixed at 2| panas\ Adityavar- 
marasa, who was ruling Kogafi Five Hundred for the Chajukya monarch, 
increased the rate of sunka in an unjust manner {anydya perccidede) ; thereupon 
the Fifty of Balguji, three settis representing the 1,000 tambuligas (betel- 
dealers), and the Five Hundred went in person to the emperor, prostrated 
themselves in due form at his feet (Jripddamgalge sdshtdngameragi\ and pre- 
sented their petition, after which he ordered the restoration of the rate prevail- 
ing since the days of Krishna III. So far the inscription. Some things are not 
explicit; what the new rate levied by Adityavarma was, who the Five 
Hundred mentioned at the end were, and whether any local efforts were 
made in the first instance to prevail upon Adityavarma to give up his unjust 
demand, are not stated. We are also not told where the deputation in this 
case waited on the emperor. But when there was an unresolved difference 
between a high official and the people, the course of the latter was clear; they 
took the matter straight up to the emperor, and he listened to them and gave 
his decision. Notice the representation of the tambuligas by a small number 
from among them in the deputation, and the conservative outlook of the 
people and the emperor; they felt clearly that where it was not necessary to 
change any thing, it was necessary not to change it. In a.d. 1104' the 
Mahajanas of the agrahdra (Brahman village) of Gandaradityanahojal carried 
a complaint to the emperor against a certain Boppaya who had the manneya 
(headship) of the place, but who had abused his position by attacking the 
village, plundering its inhabitants and robbing them of all their possessions, 

* J//, ix (i), 74. * Ibid., 76. 

3 Ibid., 169. 
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and even killing its Brahmans; the emperor listened with attention to the 
complaint {kHdavadhdrist\ and in the presence of all his pradhanas (officials) 
he punished Boppaya and decreed the abolishment of the office of manneya of 
the agrahdra\ furffier he commanded the pradhdnas and Malayalapanffitadevar 
and Somesvara-bhatta to implement this decision by getting a deed from 
Boppaya renouncing the manneya on behalf of himself and all his descendants 
and having it confirmed by an oath, drinking water in the presence of the 
deity Tripurantakadeva. This dnepaira (agreement under oath) was duly 
taken, registered, and placed under the protection of the local authorities and 
the central government like any other *‘dharma\ The people of the village 
had suffered great wrong in this instance, and the relief they got from the 
emperor was a permanent immunity from liability to such oppression as 
they had endured from Boppaya. Let us not omit to notice that the remedy 
was ad hoc^ obviously a single act dependent on the will of the emperor, and 
not a decision following any coded procedure; it is clear therefore that such 
cases must have been of relatively rare occurrence if they could be dealt with 
in this way. 

Imw and Justice 

The emperor was not only the supreme head of the executive administra- 
tion, but also the highest Court of Justice, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces, and the fountain of honour. Legislative power as it is understood in 
modern politics he did not possess; but in cases of conflict or dispute he had 
the right, as head of the State, to declare, in the last resort and after due con- 
sultation with his jurisconsults, what rule or custom was to apply in a parti- 
cular case, or even to make a limited new ruling if no precedent was discovered 
in existing law or practice. The same procedure must have been followed in 
the subordinate courts of the land, and there was perhaps a good deal of law- 
making in the form of decisions passing under the guise of law-declaring 
or exposition; so long as due regard was paid to the fundamental principles 
of justice and right as interpreted by the manuals of law (swrti) and the 
general sense of the community and its e/i/e^ all was well. But we have very 
little information in our sources directly bearing on the administration of 
justice in the period. The law-books are full of schematic accounts which 
need not be reproduced here. 

Priest of the King 

Mention is made in inscriptions of a number of rdjaguruSy mostly Saiva 
in their religious persuasion though a few Jains also bear the designation. 
Whether these filled the office of the purohita to whom the smrtis give a 
very high place in the inner counsels of the king, or whether they were 
merely the ministrants to the personal spiritual needs of the royal family, 
cannot be decided. 
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Palace Officials 

The administration of the imperial palace and of the empire was no longer 
the relatively simple affair which it had been in the Badami period. The 
machinery of government had become much more complicated and offices 
had multiplied greatly, whilst able and experienced officials were often 
allowed to hold many of these offices at the same time. Prominent among the 
offices of the household were the mane-vergade (chamberlain) and bhdnasa- 
vergade (steward, bhdnasa lit. means kitchen), and both th/ese offices were 
apparently held together by Anantapala for many years undter Vikramaditya 
VI and his successor.* There was an antahpurddhyaksha (simerintendent of 
the harem) or antahpurddhikdri\ the office was generally hel^ by prominent 
generals and statesmen and the nature of their duties is by np means clear.^ 
The office of a^pa (betel-bag) is mentioned in an inscription of a . d . 1050 
and again in a . d . 1135 .^ The kadita-vergade and karanam^^ to judge from their 
names, were more or less in constant attendance on the emperor when he 
was engaged on public business ; they made notes of his oral orders and later 
put them into proper shape for official action; their functions were similar 
to those of a modern Chief Secretariat.^ Two tantrapdlas and a tantrada 
senabova were present at the renewal of the local constitution of Pannajeya- 
kote in a . d . 1050 after the confusion caused by the Choja invasion; the two 
terms have been interpreted as signifying councillors and secretary to the 
Council,^ and this suggestion may perhaps stand until we obtain more light 
on the nature of these offices. The sdndhi-vigrahika^ as his name indicates, was 
employed in the conduct of diplomatic negotiations ; the title literally means 
‘maker of peace and war’. But it may be doubted whether these duties were, 
exclusively, or even primarily, connected with the relations of the state to 
foreign powers as we might be led to believe by modern analogies ; for in 
fact there were a considerable number of quasi-independent vassals within 
the empire; they belonged to ancient ruling families, cherished memories of 
past glory and hopes of future independence, and maintained private armies 
of their own; their relations with the suzerain power must have always given 
rise to a number of delicate problems which could be handled successfully 
only by the employment of diplomatic methods. The ManasolldstP includes 
among the qualifications for a sdndhi-vigrahika a competent acquaintance with 
many languages and scripts and outstanding tact and skill in dealing with 
sdmantas and mandakiaSy i.e. feudatories and vassals; he should besides be 
an expert in diplomacy and finance. The duties of the sdndhi-vigrahika were 

* SII, ix (i), 153 (a.d. X085), and 224 (a.d. 1130). 

* Ibid., 232, 240; EC, vii, Sk. 106; EJ, xvi, 32-3 and 47. 

* El, XV, 79; SII, ix (i), 232. 

^ Means 'treasurer’ according to Barnett, El, xvi, 50. 
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then of the highest political importance and they spread over the whole range 
of imperial relations, internal as well as external; the empire seems to have 
been divided into spheres for this purpose — ^the northern half bearing the 
name of Lata or Lala, the southern being styled Karnataka. We hear of both 
kannada-sandhi-vigrakika^ and Idla^sandhi-vigrahika^ though indeed there are 
other instances where either only the simple title of sandhi-vigrahika is 
employed^ or both Idla and kannada are employed together as prefixes to the 
title.^ Another adjective, heri^ is also prefixed to this office in some instances; 
on the strength of the form heriga which occurs in a verse in a Lakshmesvar 
inscription of a . d . 1147 the suggestion has been hazarded that the heri- 
sdndhi-vigrahika was a minister in charge of the secret intelligence department 
of foreign policy ;5 it seems much simpler to suppose that heri merely implies 
the seniority of the particular officer above others doing similar work under 
him,^ since it seems unlikely that officers entrusted with so wide a range of 
important and delicate duties were left to face them without assistance from 
a number of responsible deputies and assistants. Heri^sdndhi-vigrahika may 
indeed well have been the Kannada form of the expression niahd-sdndhi- 
vigrahika which occurs in a record of a . d . 1066.^ 


Revenue Terms 

There were other offices carrying revenue duties and yet others of a mili- 
tary character. The great general Anantapala is described as panndyada- 
dhishthdyaka^ in an inscription of a . d . 1083, and twenty years later another 
officer Muddarasa is described as accupannayad-adhishthayakaP and a little 
earlier ( a . d . i 102) Dandanayaka Bhivanayya is said to have had among other 
duties ffie control {dluttam-ire) of the accupanndya of the entire Seven-and-a- 
half-lakh country;*® he had under him a Madhava also called accupanndyada- 
dhisthdyaka. The study of the numerous technical terms found in these 
inscriptions has hardly begun, and the suggestions put forward here are 
tentative. Putting on one side the great number of local cesses and levies of 
various sorts which will come up for consideration later, it seems possible 
to recognize two types of revenue in the income of the Central Government, 
viz. dya and sunka^ the latter being generally a contribution of some kind 
levied on goods, particularly those in transit. The dya^ which comprised all 
other forms of income, fell into various classes, the most notable being 
siddhdya^ panndya^ and danddya, Siddhdya was the name applied to the tradi- 


viu, p. 3, 11. 4-5 ; IX (i;, 223. 
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tional land tax, always taken for granted, and not in need of any fresh regula- 
tion or prescription. Panndja was income from merchandise including octroi 
duties, levied at rates specified from time to time and collected either in kind 
or its equivalent in money as the case might be. The dandaya was income 
from fines levied in court or in other ways as punishment for offences. The 
term adhishthayaka in the phrases cited above obviously stands for head of 
the department concerned in any specified locality. It is equally clear that 
Bhivanayya, who had the rule of the accupanndya of the entire kingdom 
together with Palasige Twelve Thousand, had been given ain assignment of 
either the whole or part of the net proceeds of the tax together with charge 
of its entire administration with power to appoint subordmates. Whether 
accupanndya was the same as panndya or a part of it, in other yords what the 
exact force of the prefix accu is, cannot be determined; if accu ipeans a coin as 
in the phrase accinatankasdle^^ then accupanndya may stand for that part of the 
panndya which was collected not in kind, but in cash. That panndya was the 
broader term and included sunka of some types is clear from an expression 
like pannaydda sunkadolage tingalinge panaveradu^^ i.e. two panas per month from 
the sunka of the panndya\ it may be that sunka is used here in the loose sense 
of general income; otherwise panndya must be taken to have included the 
iunka collected in money. A dandayada-verggade is mentioned in an inscription 
of A.D. 1 1 5 8,3 and it is probable that there were others above and below him 
concerned in the administration of this by no means negligible source of 
income. Several levies of the sunka variety are also mentioned, such as vadda- 
rdimladasunka^ perjjunka^ and manneya Junka^ and each of these sunkas was 
evidently collected and administered by district agencies ; this becomes clear 
from an inscription of a.d. 1037 from Hottur where the sunkadavaru (tax- 
collectors) of each class are separately mentioned, and are said to have met 
and acted together for a common purpose.-* The meaning of vaddardvula is 
obscure,^ but considering its position by the side of the other two sunkas 
above-mentioned, the suggestion may be made that the sunka was collected 
in three parts — one going to the immediate local authority who had the 
nianneya of the place, another going to his immediate superior who was inter- 
mediate between him and the Qmptrot-perjjunka (higher sunka\ and the last 
belonging to the suzerain king or emperor, vadda-rdpula^ and therefore form- 
ing part of the central revenue system. Accordingly in a.d. 1127 a high 
minister of state, Bhogabhattayya, was in charge of the administration of the 
vaddardvula-sunka of the whole country and had under him a number of 
officers including the dandandyaka who was in charge of the accupanndya of 
Nolambavadi.^ Sometimes, when the perjjunka and manneya sunka remained 

* SlI, ix (i), 228. 
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unassigned to particular officers, they were collected by the imperial staff; 
thus in A.D. 1106 the vaddaravula and the perjjunka of Nolambavadi Thirty- 
two Thousand were both administered by Anukapallavaraya-Dandanayaka 
assisted by a number of subordinate officers of the sunka from the imperial 
staff {devara sunkada verggade),^ 


Military Offices 

Among military offices the most common ones are those of senddhipatiy 
mahd {pracanda) dandanayaka^ dandanayaka^ and kari-turaga {pattaysakinif^ 
the first three titles are those of the higher offices in the army and the last 
belonged to the elephant corps and cavalry section; the combined title is 
perhaps an indication that divisions of the army other than the infantry 
usually comprised both elephants and horse .3 There is indeed mention of a 
separate dneyasdhini.^ The Mdnasolldsa lays it down that the sendpati should be 
an expert in the riding of horses and elephants and in judging the capacities 
of persons serving him in the army.s But we have in fact little authentic 
information on the details of military organization and equipment in this 
period. 

'Plurality of Offices Held 

A number of other titles are borne by the highest officers of state, and most 
of them are indicative of official duties of some kind the nature of which we 
are seldom in a position to determine now; but they certainly deserve a pass- 
ing notice in any account of the administrative system. At the same time some 
idea can be got of the extent to which offices and titles were held in plurality 
by the most distinguished ministers of state if we reproduce some of them 
exactly as they occur in the inscriptions before drawing particular attention 
to those which have not been accounted for already. In an inscription of a.d. 
1060 from Sudi, the dandandyaka Nagadevayya, who was mane-verggade^ is 
said to have been given by the emperor Trailokyamalla (Some§vara I) the 
place of amdtya in his own palace ; he is said further to have been acknowledged 
as their chief by the company of the seventy-two officers in the capital of 
the Chajukya emperor — Chdlukya-chakreSvara-kataka-bdhattara-niyogi-nivahdrd^^ 
dhyanum.^ This is one of the earliest references to the traditional bdhattara- 
fiiyogas'y other references slightly later in date were noted by Fleet, and in an 
inscription from Nagai in a.d. 1058 we have an earlier reference to the 
institution ;7 the occurrence of this term here gives a measure of the com- 
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plexity of the administrative organization of the palace, the court and the 
capital, of which no good contemporary account has survived and only faint 
glimpses are caught in the inscriptions accessible to us. A record of the reign 
of Somesvara II from Soratur (a.d. 1071) bestows on Baladevayya the 
epithet Srtman mahapradhanam herisandhivigrahi senddhipati kaditaverggade 
dandanayaka Ba/adevayya.^ Earlier in the same inscription he is called Kuntald- 
dhtia-hitopadeia dhurandhara^ signifying ‘foremost in offering wholesome advice 
to the Lord of the Kuntala country*. Here Mahdpradhdnam seems rather a 
title indicative of high rank than of any particular office, and the last epithet 
cited proves that Baladevayya was among the trusted counsellors of the 
emperor. The remaining epithets are definitely all names onoffices, whether 
all these offices were held by one person at the same time or whether they 
were taken up by him one after another, but all of them menponed together 
for the glorification of the officer, we cannot decide; and it is interesting to 
note that even after the mention of the Senddhipati title, that of dandandyaka 
is retained. The phrase sahavdsigal-adhishthdyaka occurs in two inscriptions,^ 
and appears to be important. Barnett renders it into ‘president of the inten- 
dants*, while Rice makes it ‘regulator of the companions* which is a more 
literal and at the same time a more pregnant title. The sahavdsis (lit. dwellers 
together) were indeed companions, companions of honour, a select band of 
devoted soldiers who were ever ready to lay down their lives in the service 
of the monarch. The existence of such companies in connexion with many 
Indian courts was noted by successive foreign travellers from the ninth 
century a.d. onwards.^ And this view gains confirmation from an inscription 
of A.D. 1127 which praises another Mahapradhana dandanayaka Indaranayya 
as ‘the mango tree full of juicy fruit for the parrots*, the ‘parrots* being the 
group of sahavasi-janas,^ and, incidentally, Indaranayya was also, like Bhima, 
a native of Kashmir. 'Sahavdsigal adhishthdyaka* may therefore be taken as 
meaning ‘the captain of the companions of honour*. 

Our last example comes from a vassaPs court and belongs to the year a.d. 
1108. Under Vijaya Pandya-deva, ruling over Nojambavadi, there was a 
Hemmadi-dandanayaka who is introduced with the following epithets: 
irtman mahdpradhdnam ^ Srtkaramm^ sarvddhyaksham^ tantrddhi-shthdyakaWy 
mane-verggadey mahdpasdyitam vijaya Hemmddi-dandan^akam. Here is clear 
evidence that the feudatory courts and households were organized as almost 
exact replicas of the emperor’s. 

Court Procedure 

A fragmentary inscription from Kollur in the Guntur District^ contains 
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the significant statement that Tribhuvanamalladeva made a gift in the pre- 
sence of mantri^ purohita^ sendpati^ dauvarika (porter), Yuvardja^ rdshtrakutay 
and kutumbi — ^which is most probably the conventional way of stating that 
the grant was made publicly in open court. The inscription is dated in the 
fortieth regnal year of Vikrama^tya VI (a.d. 1115-16), and the gift in 
question was obviously of something in Kollur, a territory which was then 
being ruled like the rest of the Telugu country by Anantapala; but the 
emperor’s order was obviously issued from the place where he was residing 
at the time, possibly the capital Kalyani itself. 

Under Vikramaditya VI the procedure of the Chajukya court appears 
indeed to have been elaborated to a complexity of pomp and ceremony not 
reached in the previous reigns, and it became a definite rule that petitions for 
grants by the emperor had to be presented to him by some responsible state 
official in his entourage, and that the details must be recorded in the charter 
embodying the grant. Thus we find that the Yewur inscription (a.d. 1077) 
contains the statement that at the time when on account of a lunar eclipse the 
emperor was at Kalyani making several great gifts {mahdddnas\ the sdndhi- 
viff-ahika Raviyanabhatta petitioned (binnapadim) that the temple of Svay- 
ambhu Deva erected by him at Ehur should be remembered as it was in need 
of funds for various purposes, and that the emperor gratified his wish by 
making a substantial donation of 412 mattar of land.* The same officer figures 
again as btnnapa (petitioner) on behalf of a temple of Ke§avadeva built by his 
wife at Huvina-Hadagalli (Bellary); this was fifteen years later in 1092.^ The 
Nilgund plates of the Chalukya-Vikrama year 12 mention Palata Pandya as 
the vijnaptVy and again his grandson Raya Pandya for another gift to the same 
parties thirty-six years later; Palata appeared before the emperor at Kalyana, 
and his grandson at Vaijayanti (Banavasi).^ On the other hand, the Kauthem 
plates (a.d. 1009) of Vikramaditya V, and the Daulatabad (1017) and Miraj 
plates (1024) of Jayasimha II, mention no binnapa or vijmptiy but record 
direct gifts by the emperor. In other inscriptions petitions are indeed 
mentioned sometimes, but they appear to be recited more as explanations of 
particular courses of action followed in special cases by officers of the empire 
than as a form prescribed by the rules of court ceremonial. Thus in a.d. 1005 
governor Sobhanarasa allotted some land under certain conditions to 
Revabbe-Goravi of the temple of Mulasthana (in Siruvur) at the request 
{hinnapamgejyd) of gdvundas and sixty tenants {pkkalu) of Sirivura.^ Again 
in A.D. 1074, Lakshmarasa, who was then ruling Belvola and Puligere, gave 
some land to the Arasara-basadi in Ponnugunda at the request of all the 
pradhdnas {jntu samasta pradhdnara binnahadim) under him, of whom one 
^rtkaranay two perggadeSy one karamiy and one mapasdyita are named — ^all of 
these being described in various forms of words as most pious Jainas.® 
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Honours 

The emperor was of course the supremebestower of honours, and instances 
have already been noticed of titles conferred by him on particular persons in 
recognition of their distinguished services on the field of battle or in the 
council-chamber. This prerogative was apparently delegated to viceroys 
enjoying the confidence of the monarch, since we find that in the reign of 
Somesvara I a certain Kesava Gavunda of the Goduva family of Pottiyur 
(Hottur) obtained the use of royal insignia from Hariga, that is to say from 
the Kadamba Harike^in of Bankapur, and again from Vikran^aditya, who was 
then ruling over Gangavadi ; the latter hailed Kesava as his sdn, conferred on 
him his own title of Chalukya Ganga-Vermadi, and allowca him to use the 
white umbrella, the double chauris of gold, the flag, the war-dmm, the parasol 
of peacock-feathers, and other insignia; these points are detailed in an inscrip- 
tion of the Saka year 988 ( a . d . 1066-7) from Hottur.* Such privileges, once 
obtained, were greatly cherished by those who enjoyed them, particularly if 
the recipients were permanent corporations. The sixteen settis of Dharma- 
volal (Dambal) obtained the honours of chhatra (umbrella), chdmara (chauri) 
2S\diidsana (charter) from Jagadekamalladeva (Jayasimha II) ; these settis were 
doubtless the executive body of the Mahanagara of Dambal, and the fact of 
Jagadekamalla’s recognition of their honourable position in the countrj’^ 
formed a part of their prasasti^ as is shown by an inscription of a . d . 1095-6.^ 

The above is a sketch of the Qiajukya administrative system at the centre 
of its activities based primarily on the evidence of the inscriptions ; there are 
many gaps in it, and some uncertainty even about the significance of the data 
which are accessible to us. Of the methods followed in recruiting officers and 
in their promotion from one grade to another we hear little. Of the tenure on 
which offices were generally held and the manner and scales of remuneration, 
again no definite information is forthcoming, though we see enough to infer 
that though transfers seem to have been quite common from one department 
or area to another, no officer was disturbed during good behaviour, and that 
offices seem to have been financed by assignments of specified revenues in 
given localities. Official positions tended to become hereditary in particular 
families, some of whom were immigrants from outside Kuntala. 

Nature of the State 

The administration was by no means strictly centralized, and the empire 
is best regarded as a loose confederation of numerous centres of power 
presided over by the emperor. His rule was indeed personal and autocratic 
in the sense that he was bound by no one’s advice and was responsible to no 
human agency for the manner in which he exercised his sway; but he lived 
in a cultural milieu dominated by the belief that the monarch was part of a 
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divinely established order in which each had to fulfil the duties of his station 
in conformity with the principles of Dharma. As a matter of fact, the area of 
social life directly subject to the control of the king and his government was 
by no means extensive; the king only preserved order and adjudicated dis- 
putes which came before him, whilst he had also the disposal of the customary 
sources of public revenue, of which he spent only an inconsiderable portion 
on himself and his family, while the bulk was employed in maintaining the 
public services, including the various divisions of the army, and in making 
ddnas intended for the support of learned men, and of temples, schools, tanks, 
irrigation, and other works of public utility. The king depended for his posi- 
tion of honoured precedence in the whole country largely on his own per- 
sonal qualities, and he kept it only so long as these qualities ensured the loyal 
support and co-operation of his officials and feudatories. In so far as it is 
possible to contemplate the empire as a political institution, it would not be 
vfrong to think of it as a system of mutual watch and ward among the public 
powers, that is to say the emperor, the other members of the royal family, 
including the Yuvardja^ who held high offices, the ministers and officials, and 
the sdmantas and mandalikas^ each helping according to his ability and op- 
portunity to maintain the benevolence and purity of the administration. 

Ride of High Officials 

Before taking up the details of provincial and local administration, some 
attempt at indicating the important role of the high officials in the imperial 
organization may be made by setting out the information available in some 
typical instances. The position of Dhalla under Taila II, the founder of the 
KalyanT empire, is vividly described in an inscription of a.d. 1007 from 
Lakkundi.* A Brahman by birth and a scion of the Vaji-kula, Dhalla bore the 
entire burden of the kingdom in his capacity as Mahdmantrdkshapatalddhipatiy 
a rather unusual collocation of terms meant evidently to convey that he was 
the Chief Minister of Taila. Dhalla was, we are told, the arm of Taila and 
won victories in the field for his monarch in Konkana, Vcngl, and Malava; 
there was in fact little difference between the actual functions of the king and 
of his minister except that the one occupied the throne while the other was 
in theory his subordinate. Dhalla’s son was Nagadeva, also a famous warrior 
and statesman who rose to power in the service of the successors of Taila. 
Madhuvarasa of the Vanasa family and the Vasistha^(?/r<? was an even greater 
warrior and statesman who was at the meridian of his career about a.d. 1058 
during the reign of Ahavamalla Somesvara 1 . The history of this great family 
of hereditary soldier-statesmen of Brahman origin is narrated in considerable 
detail in the long inscriptions at Nagavavi, modem Nagai, in the Hyderabad 
State. ^ That history cannot be followed here in all its detail, since our atten- 
tion must be concentrated on Madhuvarasa, the most illustrious member of 

* Sll , xi (i), j2, 11. 6-11, 13, 16. * HAS ^ viii. 
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a distinguished family. He was the third among six sons of Kalidasa and 
Rebbanabbe. The father Kalidasa is himself praised as the author of the rise 
and prosperity of the Chajukya rajya, whilst Bachiraja, the elder brother of 
Madhuvarasa, is said to have secured for his king the glory of imperial 
sovereignty. But Madhuvarasa was Madhusudana (the god Vishnu) himself, 
born incarnate as the son of Kalidasa to wipe out the stain of the age of Kali. 
His noble character and unrivalled skill in war were devoted to the service 
of Ahavamalla and brought him great fame. He shook the power of the 
Chola and wiped the Andhra out of existence; the I-rord of Dhara he drove 
out of his capital, and other kings of even more distant regions felt the weight 
of his arm. His generosity was equal to his valour, and therk were few places 
in the whole empire that had not benefited from some one qf his numberless 
charities. The world knew no difference between him and h^s sovereign. He 
was the spring season that caused the creeper of Kmtala tajya lakshmt to 
sprout and blossom forth, and the potent spell for the destruction of the 
prosperity of rival monarchs who followed evil counsels. He was intent upon 
rooting out all sedition from the kingdom and took upon himself the entire 
burden of the State, being at the head of the imperial establishment. He had 
under him several youths from learned families, who had a perfect command 
of the languages of all the surrounding territories and whom he employed in 
difficult missions to troublesome provinces and countries. He was the great 
sandhi-vigrahika bestowing favours upon the ASvapati, Gajapati, and other 
kings. His lustre was increased by the position of Yuvardja conferred on him 
by the grace of the emperor. He excelled Chanakya, Kamandaka, and 
Brihaspati in wise counsel, and was the equal of Yaugandharayana in the 
efficient implementation of the seventy-two niyogas (offices) of the court. His 
shining intelligence manifested itself in ways that evoked the admiration of 
learned scholars. This picture is certainly overdrawn, but obviously Madhuva 
must have been a general and statesman of outstanding eminence, and this 
record of his service and position in the State was certainly indited with the 
knowledge and approval of his sovereign. Let us note before bidding fare- 
well to Madhuvarasa that his son was yet another Kalidasa (II) who dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the service of Vikramaditya VI. 

General Ravideva’s descent and career are set forth in great detail in the 
Yewur inscription (a.d. 1077) of Vikramaditya VI and in another inscription 
of A.D. 1090 from the Bellary District.’ Ravideva was a notable musician, and 
when he began to play, everyone present asked : *is not this a downpour of 
fresh honey, or a river of nectar, that is falling upon us ?' He was a master of 
many languages and scripts. He became 'Ldla-Sandhivigrahi under Ahavamalla 
(Somc^vara I), and obtained from him a grant of the three rich villages of 
Mukkunde, Gangapura, and Ehur which he handed over to the Brahmans of 
those places as tax-free holdings for all time. Subsequently, Someivara II 

’ m, xii, 274 ff.; SIl, ix (i), 15b. 
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was pleased to appoint him as both senddhipati and htri-sdndhi-vigrahika. And 
further, when Vikramaditya became emperor he bestowed on Ravideva all 
the insignia of royalty such as the white umbrella, the great drum, and the 
fly-whisk. He had thus the distinction of having served three successive 
Chalukya monarchs ‘like a mirror in their hands’ {kay-gannadiy-adam). The 
Ycwur inscription devot«.,s seven well-turned verses to the praise of the moral 
excellences of Ravideva, verses which are worth reading as a specimen of the 
Kannada poetry of the time, but which will not bear abridgement or repro- 
duction in another language. The BeUary inscription adds that Ravideva’s 
policy and valour formed, so to say, the taproot of the entire Chalukya admini- 
stration, and that he endowed throughout the land many charities such as 
drinking-water stalls, pastures, rest-houses, Vishnu temples, and feeding 
houses for dvijas. In this record the name of his wife is given as Rebbanabbe, 
and she forms the subject of a long prasasti in verse and prose, in which her 
beauty, learning and charm of manner, her winsome speech and mastery of 
the fine arts are highly extolled. She delighted to play on the vina, and was in 
every way a fit companion for her exalted husband. 

In Mahapradhanam Dandanayakam ^rimad Ayyamgalu Somesvarabhatto- 
padhyaya, the Dharmadhikari of Vikramaditya VI, we have another type of 
eminence in state service. The Gadag inscription* of the 25rd year of the 
Chajukya-Vikrama era (a.d. 1098) contains a full-length portrait of this 
illustrious scholar-statesman, developed in no fewer than thirty melodious 
verses alternating between Sanskrit and Kannada according to the fancy of 
the composer, who indeed deserves to be remembered by the literary historian 
of either language. There follows a more summary prasasti in Kannada prose 
which is reproduced exactly in another inscription of the same date from 
Kuditani.^ Somesvara’s rise was evidently unique in his family, which 
belonged to the Mauna^(?/rtf ; his parents and his grandfather are mentioned to 
satisfy the smrti rule about praiastiSy but that is all. SomeSvara himself is 
the real and unique subject of this paean of praise, and our attention is riveted 
throughout on his person, his learning, his work, his character, and the way 
he behaved to others and others behaved to him. The most erudite scholars 
came to consult him before reaching a decision on points of law or on the 
pada and krama (words and word order) of the texts of the Rig Veda. He was 
a master of all branches of learning, sacred and secular (vaidika and laukikd). 
Noticing his extraordinary efficiency in the development of the fiscal resources 
of the empire and the complete integrity of his character, Vikramaditya made 
him a Mahdmdtya and bestowed on him all the insignia of royalty; he also 
put him in charge of Dharmadhikaray the administration of grants and gifts, 
and placed all his material resources {samastasampad) at his disposal; these 
SomcSvara utilised for erecting halls of instruction in every city where dis- 
courses were held on Veday ^astray and the lore of the Sun and the Moon 

* EJ, XV, 352-4. * •WI* ix (i)» 11 * 8“*^ “ Ga<Jag, 11 . 47-50. 
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{Suryasiddhanta and Somasiddhantaf). From his own means SomeSvaia estab- 
lished a school at Lokkigundi for the teaching of PrdbAdAara Mimdmsd. 
Before him the king raised his palms in an anjali of devotion to him; all the 
ladies of the royal harem revered him as the princes hailed him as a 
saint to whom they were dear; indeed, the right holy Somesvarabhatta was a 
new Sakalya of his time, a springtime for the Lakshmi of the garden of 
eminent poets. That such a man should be described as dandandjaka should 
be sufficient proof that this term has little to do with military duties, but is 
more appropriately taken to apply to civil administration, particularly the 
judiciary function. In fact it would be much nearer truth to render dandand- 
jaka as judge than as general. A dandandjaka was one who gilded the applica- 
tion of danda to the particular issues at hand, thus a judgd primarily, con- 
ceivably also a politician and statesman, rather than a general at the head of 
an army, though the term is indeed clastic enough to include this meaning 
also. We have seen that some sendpatis (generals) are also called dandandjaka^^ 
and this was not without good reason. But the employment of dandandjakas 
as danddhikdris and sdsanddhikdris charged with the duty of composing 
inscriptions is in fact a tribute to their learning rather than their martial 
valour,* 

Several other instances of important officers who served the empire may 
be gathered from the inscriptions.^ One of the most illustrious careers of 
Vikramaditya’s reign, that of Anantapalayya, has been touched on in our 
account of the political history of that reign. He is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example of the limited class of very able generals and statesmen who 
stood in great favour with the emperor, and on whom he conferred the status 
and insignia which even the feudatories belonging to ancient ruling families 
did not always possess. For some years towards the close of Vikramaditya’s 
reign Anantapala ruled the Telugu Districts of the empire as viceroy; he had 
a prominent part in the conquest of the Vengi Kingdom for the empire, and 
was duly rewarded for his services. An inscription from Tripurantakam dated 
right at the end of Vikrama’s reign^ gives a long account of his pedigree and 
of the services of his relatives, including his sister’s husband and sons, to 
the empire — one more instance of public service becoming the established 
profession of whole families for several successive generations. 

Administrative Divisions 

Turning now to provincial and local administration, the first question 
that comes up is that of the significance of the numbers attached to the names 
of particular divisions, the whole of the home territory of Kuntala being 

’ See the end of Daulatabad, MIraj, and Nilgund plates, IJAS\ ii and hi, xii. 

* There is scope for a systematic work on the official nobility of the times based on a study of 
all known inscriptions. 
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itself described as ‘seven-and-a-half-lakh*. The inscriptions sometimes record 
clearly that a particular division with a given number forms part of a larger 
division with a correspondingly larger figure attached to it — ^for example, 
Mugunda Thirty within Maharajavadi nadu, itself contained in Palasige 
Twelve Thousand.^ The meaning of these numbers has often been discussed 
but always with inconclusive results. This method of attaching conventional 
numbers to particular territorial names was not known to the Cha}ukyas of 
Badami. It seems to have come into vogue under the Rashtrakutas, and we 
can only say that their meaning is by no means clear. Nor can it be said that 
they played any part in settling the subdivision of the country for administra- 
tive supervision and control; for there is no obvious principle to be traced 
in the manner in which the areas are grouped for this purpose. 

Besides the proper names with conventional numbers attached to them, the 
most common territorial divisions were called rdshtra^ vishayuy nddu^ kampana^ 
and thdna. The first three terms among these appear to have been used 
indifferently for the major divisions, though vishaya and nddu were some- 
times distinguished as divisions smaller than the rdshtra. The usual formula 
proclaiming grants made in copper-plate charters is addressed, to the extent 
to which it concerns them, to all rdshtrapatiSy vishayapatiSy grdmakutakaSy 
dyuktakaSy niyuktakaSy adhikdrikaSy wahattaraSy and others.^ This conventional 
formula, probably a continuation of Rashtrakuta form, and not in itself very 
illuminating, yet gives some idea of the types of agency concerned in local 
administration. 


Village HeadmaHy Elders 

The Grdmakutaka was perhaps the village headman, the link between the 
government and the village throughout the whole of India’s long history; 
he is the grdmani of the vcdic times, the grdmasvdmi of the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya, and the grdmbhqjaka and urodeya of the other Qialukya inscriptions. 
The Mahattaras were the ciders, the elite of the village, and generally of the 
whole of the particular division in question, who commanded with the 
people and the representatives of the government influence commensurate 
with their personal ability and character, the extent of their property, and 
other factors. The further categories mentioned were officers of the central 
government belonging to various grades. The exact correlation between 
these vague Sanskrit terms and the more precise Kannada designations which 
occur in the inscriptions of the period is not always clear, but the live 
Kannada terms coming straight from the life of the time clearly deserve more 
attention than do the stale repetitions of ancient classical formulae. 

The word nddu was applied to the larger territorial divisions with numbers 

* i'Jf/, xi (i), 78, 11. 41-2. 
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attached to their names. Thus one inscription (a.d. 1079)^ mentions Kanne 
Three Hundred, Pedekal Eight Hundred, and Naravai Three Hundred 
separately, and sums them up in the phrase inti murum nadumam — ^these three 
nadus. Below the nadu was its subdivision called kampana\ thus Kogali aynurar 
kampanam Bikkigan-erppattar olagana Ta/avage^^ i.e. Talavage included in the 
Kampana Bikkiga Seventy which was part of Kogali Five Hundred. The 
thdna was perhaps another minor territorial division, either the same as the 
kampana or smaller. An inscription of a.d. 1072 from Kuntoji (Dharwar) 
calls the place the thdna of Kumtige Thirty and refers to, the sunkaverggade 
(octroi officer) of the place.^ Possibly the thdm was moire nearly a fiscal 
^vision than a territorial area marked out for general administration.'^ 

\ 

Nddarasay Ndjgdvunda ‘ 

Each nddu was for general administration a separate dharge under a 
Nddarasa assisted by a Nd/gdvunday and there are occasional references to a 
mahd-ndlprabhUy a term in which prabhu seems to be the same as arasa^ and 
mahd (great) only an honorific prefix — ^for there is no evidence that the rnahd- 
nddu was a larger territorial division than the nddu. That the nddarasa* s duties 
were entirely general and all-embracing is easily shown; an inscription of 
A.D. 1045 from Morigeri^ records certain endowments in favour of a matha 
in the place, and adds that the matha was a naishthikasthdnay a place meant 
only for celibates; if any of its occupants swerved from the path of celibacy 
or became otherwise obnoxious to the institution, it would be the duty of 
the arasa who was ruling the ndduy acting with the manneya^ the Twelve of 
Morigere and the iirodeja to expel them and install others, of the same 
families if possible, who would observe the vows correctly.^ Again the 
nddarasa and ndlgdvunda were present together when in a.d. 1058-9 Aychaga- 
vunda of Posavur made the gift of an areca-garden and four house-sites to a 
basadi built by him in memory of his wife Kamchikabbe.^ The duties of the 
nddarasa and ndlgdvunda and their mutual relations receive little elucidation 
from our sources. We may guess from their designations that while the 
ndlgdvunda had duties relating to the collection of revenue, particularly land- 
revenue, the nddarasay also called ndl prabhuy was the head of the district in 
charge of its general administration. It may be noted that Keiava-gavunda 
(of Hottur) held the gdvundu of Pottiyur together with the ndl prabhutva^— 
a rather interesting combination of offices the holding of which simul- 
taneously by one person runs counter to modern notions of administrative 
propriety. A ndl prabhu Malla-Gavunda of Nerilage is definitely described 
as a man of the fourth caste (a.d. 1147-8).’ 

* JJ/, ix (i)p 147, 11. 11-13. * Ihid., 87 (a.d. 1034), 11. 13-14- 
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Ton^ns and Villages 

When we come to the towns and villages, we reach the region where local 
autonomy prevails unchecked in almost everything that does not concern 
the imperial fisc, and so long as no irreconcilable differences arose among 
them, the people of each locality organi2ed in different ways for various pur- 
poses were allowed to carry on affairs according to their own lights. Larger 
centres of population, the towns, were designated as nagara^ pattana, orpura\ 
though some of the nagaras like Aihole and Dambal are well known to have 
been large mercantile settlements, it is not clear that here, as in the Tamil 
country, the term nagara was reserved exclusively for mercantile centres and 
pattana for seaports. We hear casually of pattanasvdmis and nagara seitis^ but 
get little light on even the outlines of the constitutions under which the 
administration of the cities was carried on in general. Some of the cities were 
clearly more important than others, being the residences of hereditary ruling 
princes subject to the empire and called for that reason rajadhanis. However 
from rajadhani Puligere (modern Lakshmesvar in the MTraj State) we do 
possess several inscriptions giving interesting details having to do with its 
administrative organi2ation. An inscription of a . d . 1082 contains the record 
of a purchase of land from the Brahmans of the city by the Five Hundred 
headed by Santi Setti.* Another dated a . d . i i i i records the purchase of land 
by Dandandyaka Anantamayya from the mahdjanas of the nagara^ the gdvundaSy 
and others.^ Yet another sale of land to Dandandyaka Nagavarmaya by the 
120 mahdjanas of the Brahmesvarageri of the rdjadhanipattana Puligere 
occurred in a . d . 1122.2 Seven or eight years later JayakeSi endowed a college 
{ghalige) attached to a Siva temple of the same place.^ Lastly, the mahdjanas 
of the rdjadhdnipaftana Purigere were present with two dandandyakas and 
some others on the occasion when, in a . d . 1138, the Kadamba prince 
Jayakesi made an important gift to the Siva temple of the locality.^ We thus 
see clearly that this large city had three general assemblies each called 
mahdjanasp one for the general concerns of the city as a whole, another 
comprising the Brahman inhabitants and dealing with problems relating to 
their residential quarters, properties, and so on, while a third, which repre- 
sented the mercantile community in the city, controlled and regulated 
matters affecting that body. The numbers, 120 for the Brahman assembly 
and 500 for the settis^ are perhaps only approximate and conventional; each 
of these assemblies had a corporate capacity, owned common property, and 
could buy and sell, sue and be sued, as we say now. Incidentally we learn 
that there was a college for advanced studies, a ghatikdy which doubtless was 
worthy of the large city and its place in the empire. 

That other towns had separate constitutions of their own we may postulate 
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from the ancient practice of the whole of India which distinguished urban 
from rural administration, and from the occurrence in inscriptions of the 
usual phrase indicating this distinction, viz. paura-Janapada.^ An inscription 
from Lakshme^var dated a.d. 1074 in the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla Somes- 
vara II states that Mahasamanta Jayakesiyarasa, who was the Rashtrakutaka 
of the Purigere-300 district, visited Permadi-Basadi at Purigere and made it 
into a pura at the request of Tribhuvanachandrapandita;^ here is a clear 
indication that the name pura signified a definite constitutional status with 
certain specific privileges, that the puras had to be particularly recognized as 
such, and that it was within the competence of the heads of the executive 
government in the provinces to grant such recognitioA. Such a grant or 
charter certainly implied the enjoyment of a much more e^^tensive autonomy 
than was general, and in the case of a basadi it may eveA have included a 
limited right of asylum. The urban assemblies certainly had executive com- 
mittees whose numbers were fixed, though it is not known how the com- 
mittees were formed or how vacancies in them were filled. On important 
occasions the executive acted together with the general body just as tlic 
sixteen settis of Dambal acted with the Mahdnagarafu in a.d. 1095/6,^ while 
the ordinary daily administration must have been carried on by the executive 
committee. 


Village 'Ejconomy 

Of the villages and their administration we hear rather more though not 
nearly as much as in the contemporary Chola inscriptions of the Tamil 
country. An inscription of a.d. 981 from Agrahara Kamchagara BelguH 
(Bellary District) records the confirmation by the new Chalukya conqueror 
of the old manyas which had prevailed in the village before the conquest, and 
these include three sthdnamdnyas (lands free of taxes and earmarked for the 
priests) of 1 8 mattar for the $iva temple, for the Panchikesvara temple, and 
for the Bhatarl temple; a bhattageyi or field for the village teacher, of 6 mattar 
in extent; a chattageyi^ or field for pupils, of 6 mattar\ a perggade geyU or 
field for the perggade (clerk ?), of 8 mattar \ ambigageyi (for the boatman) of 
8 mattar \ and a taldrigeyi of 12 mattar.^ The above grants give some idea of 
the internal economy of a moderate sized village, and of how the continuity 
of local institutions was largely undisturbed by big political changes occurring 
at the centre. The Sogal inscription of a.d. 980 records a land-gift for the 
benefit of the Suvarnakshi temple and a feeding house for ascetics perform- 
ing austerities in the Suvarnakshi-tlrtha, and the record is interesting in 
several ways.^ It records a foundation legend relating to the shrine, accord- 
ing to which it was established by the Danava kings Mali and Sumali at the 
end of the Terta-age, the name Soval or Sol of the place being derived from 

* c.g. in Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja (a.d. 1008), hi, iii, 297. * HK, 29 of 1935"^* 
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that of King Sumali. The Thirty of Sol here take part in measuring out the 
land and marking it off as a separate estate which formed the subject of 
the endowment. The relative positions of the quarters of the barbers and the 
washermen, and a road passing through the town, are indicated incidentally 
in describing the exact location of the building where the ascetics were to be 
fed. Most interesting of all is the watch and ward arrangement for the con- 
tinued maintenance and proper administration of the endowment; it is 
expressly stated that Stkdna-dchdryas (the priests of the temple) and the ur 
(i.e. the Thirty) shall jointly guard it against assaults from princes {bhiindthar) 
representative of the central government; the sthdna-dchdryas are to protect it 
from harm by the ur\ whilst the Thirty will guard it against the sthdna- 
dchdryas. Here the system of mutual checks, always tacitly understood, is for 
once stated in express terms and the existence of such a form of organization 
goes far to explain the stability of India’s ancient institutions. 

Balguli, modern Bagali in the Bellary District, comes early under our 
notice and long retains our attention owing to the number and interest of its 
inscriptions. The success achieved by the Fifty of Balguli, acting in concert 
with the tambuligas and the Five Hundred in invoking the aid of the emperor 
against an unjust enhancement of taxation by a governor, has been noted 
above. In a.d, 987* they made a gift of a garden for the service of a new 
Adityadeva (Sun-god) shrine in the village, fixed the annual contribution 
from the garden to the temple at six gadydnas of dneya-ponnu and one gadydna 
of dharana-ponnu^ and named the family of tenants who were to cultivate the 
garden in heredity and remit to the temple the prescribed amount of gold; a 
gap in the record unfortunately obscures the exact extent of the garden 
which was a fraction of a mattar. The village is described as a gift of the 
("halukya emperor in some inscriptions^ and as a gift of Harischandra in 
some later epigraphs the Fifty are called the constant worshippers of 
Narayana in one record, and the worshippers of Svayambhu Kalideva and 
the favoured of Sri Mahalakshmi in another.*^ Whatever their correct explana- 
tion, these divergences recorded in the prasastis of the mahdjanas at different 
dates deserve to be noted. Their meeting is once described as having been 
held in the temple of Kalidevasvami and attended by the whole of the 
population, young and old alike {sabdla vrddhasahifavasesham).^ The phrase 
‘all mahdjanas led by the urodeya^ seems once to be applied, however, to the 
Fifty themselves in a record of a.d. 1079 in the expression — HdlguViy-urodeya- 
pranmkhav-asesha-mahdjanangaUawadimhar,^ A long inscription of a.d. 1160 
records a substantial grant of an areca-plantation by a Brahman lady Dharmi- 
yakka for the maintenance of a new temple of LakshmI-Narayana built by 

* Sll ix (i), 75. 
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her; 130 trees in the plantation of another named person were to be allowed 
water from the well belonging to the garden which was the subject of the 
gift — evidently the recognition of some prior right which the gift could not 
affect; the garden was placed in the hands of the Fifty after a padapuja had 
been performed to them; the garden was to be free of all obligations and to 
belong to the temple in absolute ownership: sarvahadhapariharamam sarva- 
namasyamam sarvamdnyamam padedu. The purposes for which the income from 
the garden was to be spent included the cost of conducting the worship of 
the deity in due form together with offerings (nivedya), repairs to the temple 
as and when necessary, a remuneration of seven Baguli gahdnas yearly to a 
teacher (upddhydya) who was to expound sdstra and purdna bdfore die deity — 
d devaralli sdstra-bydkhydnamam mddalum purdnamam helalt^porbbar-upddhyd- 
yargge\ and the feeding of the Br^mans in the service of the deity — d 
devaragrdsanada brdhmana bhojanakkam^ The institutions of several other 
villages may be studied in a similar way from the evidence of the inscriptions.^ 
From Ummachige (Mod. Kotavumachgi) comes an inscription of the reign 
of Vikramaditya giving an account of the foundation of a new agrahdra 
in A.D. IOT2, which is of unusual interest for its details regarding the internal 
economy of the settlement. Dandanayaka Kesavayya obtained the permission 
of the emperor to hand over the village of Ummachige to Maunara Sridhara- 
bhatta of Rona together with a charter {sdsand)^ a white umbrella, and an 
assembly-hall {ghalige) as a sarvanamasya with complete ownership of internal 
rights; after getting it on these terms, the bhatta conveyed it to the 104 
mahdjanas subject to regulations (vyavasthd) to be observed by himself and by 
the mahdjanas and the other people {prajegam) of the village. The terms of 
these regulations comprised specifications of lands and houses set apart for 
particular charities and services to be maintained in the locality, and briefly 
they were the following: the income from 500 mat tar of land and thirteen 
houses was earmarked for the support of charities and services auxiliary to 
them : of these, 50 mattar of land and four houses, divided among six shrines 
and a feeding-house for tlkoti ascetics in the manner stated, were to be held 
and administered by celibates {naishthikas) of the line of Bendeyabhatara — 
perhaps the spiritual line to which the elkoti ascetics and Maunara Srldhara- 
bhatta himself belonged; next, a Bhatarl temple got 12 mattar and a house: 
100 mattar and 2 houses were set apart for education in two stages — higher 
education comprising the study of Nydsa and Prdbhdkara provided for by 5° 
mattar of land and a house for a teacher, and 25 mattar for pupils, and educa- 
tion of a more elementary character to be imparted by Nagadciiga who was 
an expert teacher oiganita (mathematics),yw/ytf (astrology), chanda (prosody), 
and alamkdra (rhetoric), besides reading and writing; NagdeSiga was to feed 
his pupils once a day and supply each of them with one cloth every year, and 

* J//, ix (i) 267, 11. 60-4. * e.g. Kogali, ibid., 77 and 130. 

• £/, XX, 67. 
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he was to get 25 mattar of land and i house as akkariga-vritti. Then follow 
the endowments for auxiliary services comprising kuruvagey (black land) of 
1 2 mattar and a house, to ensure a supply of tender coco-nuts (?), Tigafamtige (?) 
gey of 6 mattar and a house for the supply of special vessels for abhisheka^ 8 
mattar and i house for a barber, 1 2 mattar and a house for a drummer, and 
lastly, 100 mattar and 2 houses for a free feeding-house where only men of 
good character were to be fed. So far charities. Following these the ^otment 
{mdnya) to the urodeya (headman) comprised 200 mattar and 3 house-sites, 
each 8 hands broad and 25 hands long, besides which he was to receive as 
permanent contributions (Jdsvata sunkd) certain payments including, among 
others, i gadydna for a vedic sacrifice (yajna\ 2 punas for a marriage, i pana 
for an upanayana^ and i gadydna for dipdli (though it is not stated who were 
to pay this last contribution), and some others like it. Several sources of 
income are then set apart for the maintenance of the tank called Deyimgere 
which obviously supplied water for irrigating the village lands. These 
sources were : a fine of 2 panas from one who abused another, 12 panas for 
beating a man, 5 gadydnas for threatening with a drawn dagger (surige giltade\ 

1 2 gadydnas for stabbing — such amounts to be varied, however, in considera- 
tion of differences in caste a bachelor who commits rape is to pay a fine of 
3 to make another payment of equal amount when he undergoes 

religious expiation {prdyascitta) for his offence. A bachelor who reaches the 
mandapa (sanctuary) weapon in hand (after an offence) escapes unpunished. 
Houses are also to be specially set apart one each for a keeper of the cowpen, 
for ^^gdmundaSy and for the chiefs of the lower castes {Kiljdtiya Mukhyarggam), 
It is a pity that this interesting record omits to give the total extent of the 
cultivated land in the village, and says little of the other castes whose 
existence it apparently takes for granted. But even as it is, its value is very 
great for the light which it throws on the position of the urodeya^ on the 
educational system, on the religious and charitable establishment, and on the 
extent of local autonomy in the administration of justice and the disposal of 
judicial fines. 

Mention is made in several inscriptions of the 52,000 Br^mans of the 
primeval {anddi) agrahdra Sthanakundura (Talgunda),^ and they have a long 
prasasti stating that they came from Ahicchatra and that they obtained 144 
villages as the sacrificial fees for the eighteen asvamedhas of King Mayura- 
varmma. These legends apart, the prasasti makes particular reference to the 
fact that the Thirty-two Thousand received the first honour in all Brahman 
and royal assemblies — Brahma-rdja-sabhd-pujdgra-grdhigaly and this statement 
is of interest as suggesting the probable meaning of the phrase about the 
welcome according to the samaya of the Thirty-two-Thousand — ^which 

* Fines for same offences on a lower scale were assigned to a tank in Mailam by the emperor 
in A.D. 1046. Slly ix (i), 102, 11 . 44-7. 

* HC, vii, Sk. I77“8. 
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indeed may be just nothing more than a conventional expression meaning 
the most honoured place. As the agrakdra of Ganj claimed also to be 32,000 
mahdjanas^ it seems probable that it was one of ihe 144 villages mentioned 
in the prasasti^ and that each of the villages which belonged to the group 
described itself as comprising 32,000 mahdjanas^ irrespective of its actual size. 

Three gdvmdas of Siruvur, the holders of the I^anchanmthasthdnas (head- 
ship of the five mathas\ and the 200 Mahdjanas led by the urodeja of jentevadi 
were present on the occasion when a large gift of land was made in a.d. 1040 
to a feeding-house, and the supervision of its administration was entrusted 
to the gavundas and the heads of the mathas^ Puliyur (Hulijj near Saundatti 
was a Mahagrahara which had an tlrodeya and a thousand mak^anas who had 
the privileges of the golden pot, six white umbrellas, cauris\ the five great 
sounds {pancamahasabdd)^ the ghaf/kd (assembly hall), and the big drum; they 
were all of them learned in the vedaSy sdstrasy grammar, rhetoric, purdna^ and 
kdvjUy performers of Soma sacrifices, regular in their daily routine of religious 
duties, and exemplary citizens of noble character; their settlement had been 
originally established as a Brahmapuri-sthdna by the Chalukya emperor.*^ An 
inscription of a.d. 1049 from Hombal mentions the 120 mahdjanas of Pom- 
bulcha and also its aseshabrahmasahhe — the assembly of all the Brahmans of 
the place — one of the few clear indications that the mahdjanas of a place did 
not always comprise the entire body of its householders, and that the general 
body of inhabitants also met on important occasions, though not as regularly 
as did the mahdjanas,^ Another record of the same date from Shirur (Bijapur 
District) lays on xhit grdmardjas (the rulers of the village) the duty of expelling 
from the local matha ascetics who had turned aside from the path of celibacy ;5 
the vagueness of the expression used is perhaps intentional, for in the condi- 
tions contemplated, either the officers of the central government or the local 
authorities might take the initiative in putting matters right. 

Religious Corporations 

A record of a.d. 1058 from Nagai mentions among other things a large 
gift of 1,000 mattar of wet land to the mdnis (bachelors) of the parishad 
(assembly) of the sdldy feeding-house, of the shrine of Traipurushadeva^ — 
which shows that even charitable establishments of a quasi-religious charac- 
ter had corporate constitutions of their own, and that the inmates of our 
mathas and sdldSy though they were ascetics and single men who had renounced 
the world and held no personal possessions, were quite able, and were trusted 
by the general public, to take care of the material interests of their establish- 
ments. They seem to have differed little from the monastic orders of medieval 
Europe in this respect. 

' EC, vii, Sk. 50. 

^ Sll, V, 849 (a.d. 1044). 

> Ibid., 8j, 1 . J9. 


‘ EJ, XV, 33J. 

♦ Ibid., xi (i), 84. 11. ««->*• 
• HAS, viii, 16, 11 . i 99 -» 52 . 
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Growth of Towns 

The purchase of some land and its gift to a matha attached to a temple in 
Mulgund in a.d. 1062^ is witnessed to by the Three Hundred of the adifattana 
(original town) Mulugunda headed by 4 settis whose names arc recorded, the 
gavundas, the 120 mahdjanas^ the 50 sdligas (weavers), the 120 telligas (oil- 
mongers), and the 38 (?) tndldgdras (florists), besides the panchamatha-sthdna\ 
the reference to ddipattana throws light on the history of the growth of the 
city, which had obviously begun as a trade-centre. An inscription in Uch- 
changidurg dated a.d. 1064 places a kdldmukha-sthdna^ a Saiva religious centre, 
under the protection of the nakara (merchant guild) of the locality.^ In 
A.D. 1071, when Vikramaditya was ruling at Govindavadi and was parti- 
cularly happy over his victory against Dandanayaka Chiddaya (a general of 
Somesvara II), the 120 mahdjanas of Agraharam Puvina-Vadangili came to 
him, praised him in verse and blessed him {bamdu slokdrthanjam perddd- 
sirvddamam kottede)^ and obtained gifts from him in return this was clearly 
a political move on the part of the mahdjanas intended to show their loyalty 
to Vikramaditya in his war with Somesvara II. A long prasasti of these 
mahdjanas occurs in two later inscriptions of a.d. 1090 and 1144.4 The deity 
Gavaresvara of Gandaraditya-Chaturvedimangalam (BeUary District) had 
gifts in 1074 from the 1 20 {mahdjanas) of the place, the fifty telliga (oil-monger) 
families, the munimuridandas^ and ioMisetti putras who are mentioned by name; 
there is reference also to the Five Hundred and to sixty families of oil- 
mongers when the details of the gifts are enumerated immediately afterwards, 
the mahdjanas are mentioned again in two later undated inscriptions.® 

Co-operation in Ijocal Affairs 

From Nidugundi (Dharwar District) comes an inscription of the reign of 
Somesvara II (a.d. 1076)^ which gives a good idea of the co-operation that 
existed among different authorities for providing for the common needs of 
a place; it contains a casual statement that the total royal revenue from the 
place was fixed by statute (sdsana marydde) at ^00 gadjdnas — a remark which 
may well justify Ae assumption that such settlements were reached with all 
important places, subject, of course, to revision according to subsequent 
exigencies. The Four Hundred mahdjanas of the village agreed to continue as 
of old {purvasthitiyini) the provision of 3 1/52 pdrikhdyada pon for honouring 
the visiting mahdjanas from other places — parasthdnada mahdjanadabhaydgata 
pujege\ Singannadeva, the governor of the district in which the village was 
situated, allowed ten gadydnas out of the statutory income of 500 gadydnas 
from the village for the pavitrdroham festival and the fee and food for the 
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Brahmans reciting the scriptures during the festival in the Svayambhu 
Kalidevasvami temple; and lastly, Suggaladevi, the sister of the emperor, 
who had the rule of the agrahdra with tribhogd bhjantarasiddhi^ obtained the 
permission of her brother, then encamped at Avagevadi, to make a grant of 
money and one oil-mill for repairs and a perpetual lamp in the same temple, 
and of another oil-mill for a perpetual lamp at the shrine of the village- 
goddess, Bhagavati {grdmddhi-dejvam Bhagavati). An inscription from Niralgi 
of A.D. 1074 mentions that the 300 mahdjanas of the place were summoned 
by a messenger being sent round.* 

Voluntary Levies 

The four hundred mahdjanas of Nagavavi (Nagai) and ill the merchants 
of the place {alliya samasta nakaramum) met in a.d. 1092 to make provision 
for the requirements of a subsidiary shrine in the Ramesvara temple and the 
repairs of the gopura in front of the main temple; they resolved that for 
the regular worship including offerings {nivedyd) and periodical festivals in the 
shrine of Lakshmana in front of the Rama temple, a contribution of one- 
sixteenth of the proceeds of the sale of cloth {sire) and areca-nuts should be 
paid in gold by the local merchants as well as by itinerant merchants visiting 
the village; and for effecting repairs to the gopura were to be set apart all 
moneys including mudrd pana paid by those who fulfilled their vows before 
the deity. The proceeds from all these sources were to be entrusted to respect- 
able merchants in the locality and drawn upon for the particular expenses 
mentioned to the extent necessary. ^ While throwing some light on the work- 
ing of local institutions, an occasional resolution like this appears to raise 
several questions to which no immediate answer can be given. How, for 
instance, were the expenses now provided for on Lakshmana’s shrine met 
previously? Was no provision made earlier for the repairs to the. gopura} And 
was the levy on the proceeds of the sale of cloth and areca-nuts a new one, 
and were these trades free of all such levies before ? If we possessed the full 
record of the transactions of the local bodies of Nagavavi we should be in a 
position to find the answer to all such questions; as it is we get only cross- 
sections at particular points ; but what we do get does not leave us altogether 
without guidance in framing plausible answers to such questions, though the 
detailed course of actual events must remain unknown in the absence of 
definite information from the inscriptions. 

Changes in Tenure 

The agrahdra Mangola was under the rule of Vikramaditya’s queen 
PadmaladevI in a.d. i i 16; the 200 mahdjanas of the agrahdra made a petition 
to the queen, and in gracious response {kdrunyavacan^ to it she ordered that 

* HAS, viii, 3, 11* 6 -'**- 


* £/, xvi. 71, 1. 33. 
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enough land should be set apart for the worship of Narasingadeva, and the 
order was implemented by Puliyama Nayaka who provided eleven mattar of 
tax-free land for the purpose.* In 1124 the entire agrahdra of Mu^vemu was 
handed over to its 108 tnahdjanas by Atyanachola, the feudatory of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, after he had obtained the emperor’s permission on a tribhoga 
tenure — ^by which the income was shared equally by three parties, viz. the 
ruler, the Brahmans and the gods of the locality;^ this was evidently an 
important and permanent change in the revenue status of the village such as 
even a hereditary ruling prince did not feel free to effect without previous 
approval from his suzerain. 

A village in the Banvasi area bore the name Paruvanapalli Sate, i.e. Sare 
which is the village of the Brahmans. It desired to have its name changed to 
simple Sare, evidently because in course of time, owing to the accession of 
other elements to its population, the prefixed addition Paruvanapalli had 
become misleading; the change of name became the subject-matter of a 
sdsana (charter) granted by Brahmayyadeva, the governor of the province, 
in the presence of his house ministers — nianeya pradhanam. The charter bears 
the date a.d. 1032.^ 

This survey of rural administration in the Chalukya empire has sought to 
give a rapid summary of the primary material arranged as far as possible 
chronologically. The time for a definitive study of this subject has not yet 
come, the texts of many inscriptions are still inaccessible, and experience 
warns us against too much reliance being placed on summaries in official 
reports, while even in the published records not everything is clear, and 
there is often scope for rival and contradictory interpretations. But the 
evidence cited is enough to show the strong tendency towards self-govern- 
ment which characterized the various forms of corporate activity that filled 
the whole area of social life ; the emperor and his officers and vassals formed 
a more or less external authority capable of securing conformity to the laws 
and regulations of these corporate bodies. The stress was throughout more 
on duties than on rights ; individuals found their proper places in the natural 
group or groups to which they belonged, and in these positions they did not 
lack freedom and opportunity for self-expression, each according to his 
ability. The concept of the organic unity of society and of the interdepen- 
dence of its parts was the keynote of the whole system, and the impression 
left on the mind after a perusal of the numerous records of day-to-day 
transactions found in the inscriptions is in fact one of harmonious and well- 
articulated co-operation among different groups. The territorial assemblies 
of the village, town, and larger divisions were primary assemblies, each with 
cherished traditions and privileges of its own and comprising all the heads 

* Slly ix (i), 195. 

* Ibid., 207; xix, 271 for Tribhoga, But the interpretation is not free from doubt. 

* EC, viii, sb. 191. 
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of families in the area concerned : they had charge of everything, including 
justice, that was not the special province of any particular smaller group; 
they were confined to Brahmans only in agrahdras^ i.e. Brahman villages ; the 
village staff was usually remunerated for its work by means of assignments 
from common village lands, and it generally included a village teacher. 
Guilds of artisans and merchants, of which more presently, seem to have 
come next in importance, owing to their financial position in the community 
and their readiness to endow and maintain public institutions like temples, 
schools, hospitals, irrigation tanks, and so on, either fromjthe proceeds of 
voluntary levies of a periodical nature or with capital endowments in cash 
or land. There were many other corporations for the adpiinistration of 
temples, sdlas (feeding-houses), mathas^ and other public foulndations. Such 
a large number of organi;^ations working in close proximity to one another 
were able to carry on without much friction or disorder only because of their 
common allegiance to the principles of dharma in the conduct of their daily 
life; these principles included a certain readiness, in cases of persistent dif^ 
ferences, to refer matters to the arbitration of third parties and to abide by 
the decision of the elite or, in the last resort, of the emperor and his advisers. 

Among the village officials, the urodeya (headman) was the chief, and to 
judge from the allotment he gets in the Ummachige inscription cited above, 
his position must have been a highly respected one. There arc mentioned also 
the perggade^ the gavunda^ the senabovay and the kulakarni — the two last being 
perhaps best described as accountant and clerk. No authentic information is 
available regarding the exact demarcation of duties among these officials. 
The corresponding feminine terms occurring in inscriptions like gavundigiy 
heggaditiy ot gaudiy^ to which we may add arasiy ndyakittiy and dandandyakitiy 
should in most cases be understood as honorific descriptions of the wives of 
the officers concerned rather than as instances of women holding these posi- 
tions in their own right, though some of the arasis certainly did do so. 

Taxation 

The taxes and levies, provincial and local, next claim our attention. Some 
of these have been mentioned incidentally in our discussion of other subjects 
and need not be repeated here. The king's government had no monopoly of 
the fiscal rights, for every local assembly and corporation could exercise 
these within its own sphere for purposes germane to its objects and duties. 
Our knowledge of the nature of the levies and rates in the few instances 
where they are mentioned is derived, not from any direct description of the 
system of taxation, but indirectly from a study of charters relating to gifts, 
exemptions, and so on. Any attempt therefore to determine the incidences 
of the fiscal system or to compare it with those of other times and countries 
is out of the question for the present. The regulation of the total burden laid 

> MIy ix (i). 298; xi (i), 68. 
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on any class or group was a matter, so far as we can see, carried out in a rough 
and ready manner in the light of a general sense of fairness and equity. It 
must be noticed particularly that most of the minor levies were not general 
taxes paid by all, but only sectional dues; if this fact is not firmly grasped, 
the large number of the taxes named may give rise to a false impression 
regarding the general burden of imposts. 

The subjects of gifts were of various kinds, all of which were liable to 
sundry levies and therefore eligible for exemptions from these. They com- 
prised garden land {tonta\ areca gardens {adakeya tdnta\ land under wet 
cultivation {key\ and land under dry cultivation {guide), ( 3 il-mills {gdnd) and 
houses and house-sites {mam and mane nivesana)^ and cash gifts in money in 
the form of golden gadydnas {pon gadyana) occur frequently. Lastly, particular 
taxes and levies become themselves the subjects of gifts earmarked for 
specific purposes ; voluntary cesses of an ad hoc character, particularly those 
allowed by mercantile associations, were also common. These general state- 
ments will receive ample illustration from the details of inscriptions to be 
set forth in the course of this study. 

hxemp/ions 

We may begin wdth a discussion of the parihdras^ or exemptions accompany- 
ing gifts of land, and the allied subject of tenures before entering upon a 
study of the details of particular taxes properly so called. The Kharepatan 
plates of the Silara Mandalika Rattaraja dated a.d. 1008 record a gift of three 
villages with their boundaries marked out, inclusive of all the royal income 
arising from them {sarva-rdjaklya~dydbhyantarasiddham\ which were not to be 
entered by chdtas and bhatas (troops and retainers), and of which the said 
income was to be exclusive of prior gifts to gods and Brahmans, and was 
placed in perpetuity under the control of a learned celibate dchdrya of the 
spiritual descent {samtati) of Karkaroni of the line {anvaya) of the Matta- 
mayuras, a well-known group of Saiva ascetics. ‘ In the Miraj plates^ (a.d. 
1024) and other charters of the eleventh century the formula of grant usually 
states that the village is given complete with its grain and gold income, its 
treasures and deposits ; it is not to be pointed at (for any purpose) by the 
fingers of royal officials; the sa/ka is included in the gift, and no tax {kara) 
or impost {bddhd) of any kind is to be laid on the village, which is to be 
respected by all {sarva namasya), a phrase which seems to mean that what 
applies to the king’s officials applies to all others and that no one was per- 
mitted to contemplate the raising of any contribution from the village on any 
account whatever. But sometimes a fixed assessment of a lump sum was 
prescribed as due from the lands in the enjoyment of these sweeping exemp- 
tions; thus in the Nilgund plates we read that when the gift of the village to 
the 300 Brahmans from the Dravidadesa was renewed in the year 48 of the 
» El, iii, 297 ff. * Ibid., xii. 305. 
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Chajukya-Vikrama era and the hamlet Krishnapallika was added to the gift, 
the emperor ordered that these Br^mans were to pay 400 gold pieces 
{suvarms) as consolidated revenue {pindadana) to the ruler of the desa 
{desasvdm)y and though it is not expressly stated, this has perhaps to be under- 
stood as an annual payment. Thus the term sarvamdnja {namasjd) does not 
always have its exact literal meaning, and sometimes implies, not total 
exemption from all dues, but exemption from all dues other than those named 
in the charter itself; thus we get some indication that a due regard for the 
stability of the public fisc was actually maintained, even -^hen the desire to 
win fame and merit by means of ddnas (gifts) on a large scale was being 
indulged. Instances of smaller gifts being likewise subject to obligations to 
the fisc are not unknown ; thus an aruvana of five gadjdna} is prescribed for 
six mattar of land given by Sobhanarasa to Revabbe Goravl of the temple of 
Mulasthana in Sirivur in a.d. 1005, besides one balli (creeper) in the garden 
given on the same occasion — one balli meaning the produce of betel leaves 
growing on one creeper in the garden mentioned.* The nature of the aruvana 
is not clear, but we find it mentioned in one instance as equally due from 
cultivated land (Xry'), house {niane\ and garden land {tdntd)J^ 

Land Tenure 

Lands with varying degrees and kinds of immunities were held on dif- 
ferent tenures by different classes of persons and institutions ; temples, mathas, 
village-assemblies and other permanent corporations held them on a per- 
petual tenure, little liable to change except in extraordinary situations arising 
out of war, invasion, and so on, or by mutual agreement between the state 
and the corporation ; the highest title for this class of holding was obviously 
the parameivaradattij the gift of the emperor, a term covering not only gifts 
directly made by the emperor, but all those made with his sanction.*^ In one 
instance in a.d. 1037 a sale of land followed by a gift of the land to a temple 
is expressly declared to be irrevocable — d keyge bennirkkej-illay meaning ‘of 
that field there is no resumption’.-^ 

Tala-vritti 

Gifts to temples for the maintenance of services in them are sometimes 
designated by the special term /ala^vriffi; the term vri//i is usually employed 
to designate a service-tenure, and adjectives are prefixed to it calculated to 
give some idea of the nature of the services implied — thus we have terms 
already noticed such as bhatta-vritti — free land for the teacher of Sdstras^ or 
akkarika-vritti — free land for the village teacher who taught the three R’s* 
Tala-vritti obviously means free land for the maintenance of services in the 

’ Sll, xi (i), 50, 11 . 19-20; also ibid., 52, 11 . 58-9 (a.d. 1007). 

* Ibid., 78, 1 . 56 (a.d. 1045). * e.g. HA.S, Nagai Inscr., pp. i5i n. 

♦ El, XIX, 219, 1 . 8. 
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tala (Skt. sthald) shrine, to which the gift is made. The village of Suruki was 
given as tala-vntti by Attimabbe to the Brahma Jinalaya, a Jain basadi built 
by her at Lokkigundi in a.d. 1007.^ The village Sivunur was made into a 
tala-vritti for the Siva temple of Nagesvara in Sundi erected by Nagadeva;^ 
Sivanur is also called a deva-bhoga and its boundaries are specified in detail; 
then occurs the statement that everything within the boundaries so laid down 
was constituted a divided among the various heads in the following 
manner : for sandal and other ingredients for the regular worship of the 
deity and repairs to the structure of the temple as and when required, 150 
mattar\ for feeding resident ascetics, 300 mattar\ to the bhatja who dis- 
coursed to these ascetics, 30 mat tar \ to the teacher ipjhd) engaged in instruct- 
ing the young celibates {mdni) in the matha^ 8 mattar\ to 2 Brahmans who per- 
formed the homa^ 8 mattar\ to the 4 mams of the ghaliga (assembly hall), 20 
mattar\ for the lake Naga-gonda, 20 mattar\ to 16 dancing-girls performing 
various specified duties — one getting 20 mattar^ another 15, and the rest 12 
each, total 203; to a drummer, 24 mattar\ to the flutist, 12 Tmttar\ to the 
Sule-vala (?), 12 matiar\ to the stone-cutter Chandoja, 30 mattar. It must be 
added that the seigniorial dues from the village [inanneya samyada terejam) of 
Sivanur were also surrendered to the temple in perpetuity by the three 
seigniors of the place on their own behalf and that of their descendants. The 
role of the temple in the economy of its neighbourhood is very well brought 
out in the dispositions made in this record, and in many others of a similar 
nature. An inscription dated a.d. i 148^ mentions that the village of Tohi was 
divided into 80 vrittis distributed among several learned Brahmans and 
institutions, including an expounder of the Purdnuy a veda teacher, a sdstra 
teacher and a keeper of fire, the whole being handed over to the mahdjattas 
as tribhdgdbhyantara-sarvanamasja. Incidentally we may note that several of 
the Brahmans named in the record are called arasas and ndyakas^ and that they 
were prepared on occasion to exchange their priestly ladles for swords; 
among them was one called Uyyakkonda-bhatta Sdmayaji, which sounds 
very much like a Tamil name. The expression kumdra-vrittiy ‘the holding of 
the prince^ is employed to describe the relation of Vikramaditya to Banavase 
and Nojambava^ in an inscription of a.d. 105 7^ in the lifetime of his father; 
though not of frequent occurrence, the expression is definite proof that the 
princes of the royal family held definite assignments of the entire revenues 
of considerable areas and maintained themselves and their courts out of the 
proceeds. Similar assignments were made to the servants of the State either 
individually or in groups. ^ The term anuga-jivita^ lit. the subsistence of a sub- 
ordinate, describes the tenure on which Taila II himself held Tarddavadi of 
the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III in a.d. 965 it also applies to six villages 


* sil xi (i). 52, 1. 56. 

SII, ix (i), 250. 
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held by the i,ooo Lshkas (guards) in the middle of the eleventh century, the 
jivita being held with rights of trihhogdbhyantara siddhi.^ A little later, in a.d. 
1067, mahdmandalesvara Jemarasa held Pottiyur and some other towns as 
anuga-jivita^ and his son Joyimarasa held Pottiyur itself from his father as his 
kumdra-vritti — a case of what we may perhaps call sub-infeudation.^ Before 
leaving tenures we must note the term dasavanda or dasabandha^ of which the 
best interpretation seems to be the earmarking for a specified public purpose 
of one-tenth of a given source of revenue ;3 this interpretation is directly 
favoured by an inscription of a.d. i 108 cited by Fleet,^ an^ by another record 
dated more than a century later, s Such an arrangement may be made regard- 
ing the rent of lands as in some of the Nagai and Lakshm^^var inscriptions,^ 
or may be attached to other sources of cash revenue as ih further instances 
just mentioned. 

Tax Rates 

We may now consider some concrete instances of taxes and levies and 
their rates recorded either for specified purposes or as items from which 
exemption is granted in particular instances. Some of these have already been 
mentioned incidentally, as, for example, aruvana^ balli^ and the sunka on betel 
leaves. The Lakkundi inscription of Attiyabbe (a.d. 1007)7 states that a 
garden and an oil-mill given to a basadi were each exempted from all dues like 
karavanda^ talabhoga^ and masatu\ the nature of these apparently small cesses 
is by no means clear at present. An inscription of a.d. 1045 from the Bellary 
District® records the grant by Uda\aditya Sindarasa of all the taxes due to 
him for the manmya of the village of Dondavatti, for the maintenance of an 
irrigation tank; though lacking details of the levies or their rates, this docu- 
ment is valuable as clearly establishing two things only vaguely hinted at by 
other records : that the manneya is the overlordship or seigniory of a village 
which carried certain fiscal rights with it, and that the total sum of these 
rights, together with the manneya itself, was transferable and could become 
the subject of a charitable gift; the question naturally arises whether such 
assignments could be made permanent or were valid only for the period 
during which the manneya vested in the donor; our inscription says that 
Udayaditya’s gift was to last ‘for all time’ — chandrarkatarambaram^ and there 
is no indication that the emperor’s approval had been obtained. It is, how- 
ever, possible that provincial governors had the power to dispose per- 
manently of the manneya of particular places in this manner; the case of the 
perpetual suspension by the emperor of the manneya of llolalu after the 
tyranny of Boppaya has been already noticed. An inscription of a.d. 1054 
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mentions that four devadasis of a temple were exempted from the payment 
of house-tax {mane-vat^ and mirror tax {kannadi-var^\^ the house-tax was 
most likely a tax of a general nature which not only devadasis but all the 
inhabitants had to pay, as can be seen from other inscriptions;^ but the mirror 
tax may well have been a special levy, of the nature of an occupation tax, 
levied only on the class of dancing-girls; we find it mentioned again in a 
record of twenty years later, this time as forming part of an endowment given 
to a temple,^ the other part of the gift comprising a levy on pandals erected 
during marriages among the seventy families of the \oc2Xity—elpattokkala 
maduveya pandara panam. In all these instances the rates are not specified. A 
tax on barbers (fiavida-variyam) is mentioned in a.d. 1068 in an inscription 
from Bagali in the Bellary District.-^ 

Trade and traders were always deemed to be suitable objects for taxation 
and they had often to encounter the tax-gatherer at many points. Betel leaves 
and areca-nuts were articles of universal use and appear to have given employ- 
ment to considerable numbers of growers and traders, and they are the 
articles of trade most frequently referred to in the inscriptions of the period. 
One from Bagali dated a.d. 1103 gives the information that a head load of 
betel leaf paid a sunka of six panas in cash.^ A halanjiyatere^ tax on merchants, 
is particularly mentioned along with a number of other levies in a record of 
A.D. 1106 from the Bellary District.^ 


General Nature of Chdlukya Rule 

What was the general nature of Chalukya rule in this period ? Did it ensure 
internal peace and freedom from foreign invasion to the inhabitants of 
Kuntala? Our account of the political history of the period has shown that 
except for short intervals the country was on the whole and with small 
exceptions free from the ravages of foreign inroads for well over two 
centuries. The armies of the Chalukyas found employment more often out- 
side Kuntala than within it, whilst internal conflict on a considerable scale 
occurred only once during the civil war between Somesvara II and Vikrama- 
ditya. No contemporary traveller from abroad seems to have left any record 
of his impressions, while the literary and other works of Indian authors are 
little interested in the exact relation of actual facts. Bilhana, for instance, tells 
us that Vikramaditya revived the Rama-rajya, and that none in the land felt 
it needful to lock the doors of their houses.^ Several inscriptions on the other 
hand attest breaches of law and of the peace and record crimes of violence 
against persons and property, particularly in districts adjoining mountains 
and forests. From the Shimoga District of Mysore come two inscriptions. 
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one relating the murder of Kallana, the son of 2Lgdvunda^ on a road where he 
was set upon by a band of robbers in a.d. 975, and the other mentioning the 
death of a bangle-seller in defending his village against a raid of brigands in 
A.D. 979.* The talari of Hottur lost his life in a.d. 1007-8 in saving the oxen 
of his village which were being carried away by robbers.^ Another inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1016 states that some women were carried away by force from 
the village of Mulgere and that Kammara Barma, who attempted to rescue 
them, succeeded in doing so though at the cost of his own life.^ A cattle- 
lifting raid is recorded during the year 1032, also in the Shimoga District, 
which resulted in the loss of several lives as attested by hdro-stones erected 
in memory of those killed.^ In the neighbourhood ofvKogali (Bellary 
District) a local chieftain, Udayaditya Echanayaka, met his fite in attempting 
to overpower a band of thieves in 1047;^ a Madimayya of Bentur died in a 
fight with cattle-raiders in 1049;^ there was an attempt to \steal cows and 
women at Mudayangeri in the Shikarpur taluk of Shimoga in 1058, and a 
brave called Machalagavunda lost his life in a brush with the robbers;^ 
similar incidents, mainly skirmishes with cattle-thieves, are recorded in other 
inscriptions of varying dates from Shimoga.® More extensive loss of life and 
destruction of property were caused by the activities of numerous princelings 
and feudatories all over the empire, who were often responsible for local 
disturbances ; but this type of law-breaking was evidently well under control 
during periods when the empire was strong, though it seems to have increased 
in the years following the death of Vikramaditya VI. In 1 1 27 Udri in Shimoga 
had trouble with a Samara chieftain who rose in arms against Kadamba 
Tailapa, and the lands and women of the village suffered in consequence;’ 
in 1149 a certain Madhuvarasa, the brother-in-law of Katakada Chandra 
dandanayaka^ invaded the country of Kurumari (Cuddapah District) with 
forty horsemen, and a free fight ensued between the invaders and the people 
in the area under Bhimarasa, in which a number of men were killed. Next 
year (1150) Ekkajarasa of Uddhare attacked the Br^mans of Gumbase 
(Kumsi) in the Shimoga District, and the son of a blacksmith lost his life in 
defending them." Doubtless there were many other cases of a similar nature, 
and it is clear that the course of daily life did not always run smoothly; but 
it is equally clear that the people were generally prepared to meet trouble 
when it came, for they knew that in the first instance the defence of their 
homes and property lay in their own hands; whilst popular opinion took 
just pride in the courage of those who were forward in the defence of their 
neighbours, their property, and the honour of their women. There was 
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indeed a small police staff in every village with a talari at the head charged 
with the duty of keeping watch and ward; there were also troops, including 
cavalry, at the disposal of local governors, to help them in quelling local 
disturbances and maintaining order; but in an emergency the village staff 
was not adequate, and troops took some time to move to the spot; in such 
cases the ordinary inhabitants of the villages were always prepared to meet 
the situation and to take a hand themselves in the defence, even to the extent 
of risking their lives when necessary. A spirit of courage and self-reliance in 
such matters was much more widespread among the people then than it is 
today. 

Army 

Little direct information is forthcoming regarding the method of recruit- 
ment to the army and promotions in the regular forces, and there is no need 
to reproduce here the categorical divisions set forth in current schematic 
works on polity. There is no support from the inscriptions for the view that 
recruitment was confined to any class or classes in particular, and the general 
prevalence of the martial spirit among the population just noticed also points 
to the conclusion that the Karnataka army of the time was a broad-based 
national force, not confined to any hereditary class such as the Kshatriyas. 
The presence of many noted Brahman generals in the army and the readiness 
of artisans and merchants to take a share in fighting when circumstances 
required it both point to the same conclusion. A description of the Deccani 
army which occurs in the account of a military review given by S 5 madevasiiri 
in his Yaiastilaka Champu^ is of sufficient interest and chronologically near 
enough to our period for us to make a brief reference to it. The infantry wore, 
according to Somadeva, red pagaris tapering up to a horn-like point in the 
middle which made them look like a row of unicorns; they had closely 
shaven faces; they wore necklaces of three bands of multicoloured beads 
over their covered necks; their iron bracelets were shaped like snakes, and 
daggers adorned their waists; their clothes were tightly girded up at the 
loins; they wielded many weapons with skill, and were accompanied by 
bards who sang of their former deeds of valour and roused them to fresh 
endeavour and achievement. The soldier^s ideal was a lofty one; it was to 
win or to die ; to flee from the field was to incur indelible infamy. Two verses 
in Sanskrit often cited in our inscriptions enforce this ideal and attest its 
general acceptance; one ranks the soldier who dies in a frontal fight with a 
yogi^ and promises him a glorious entry into heaven through the disk of the 
sun, and the other applauds the soldiers* work in which fame is the reward 
of victory, while death ensures him the company of heavenly damsels, and 
declares that no one should shrink from death on the battlefield as life in 
any event is but short.^ And an excellent example of the type of SLppreciation 
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which followed success in war is found in an undated inscription from the 
Bellary District in which a MahamandaleSvara Barmadcvarasa is said to have 
first become the lord of the bride of prosperity, then the lover of the goddess 
of victory, and thus finally acceptable to the goddess of Bharata (India) — 
Iri vadhugisa-ndgj jayalakskmige vallabhandgi Bhdrata^vige nallandgi.^ Special 
divisions of guards and retainers like Savasigal and Lenkas have been 
noticed elsewhere. 


Sport 

A game of ball played on horseback is occasionally ' mentioned in the 
inscriptions; its exact nature is not known, but it seems to have been a kind 
of polo; and the title kanduka purandara, an Indra with the\ball, is applied to 
two generals Nagadeva and Madhusudana in the inscriptions.* A detailed, 
though obscure, description of perhaps this very game occurs in an inscrip- 
tion from Sravana Belgola dated in the reign of the Rashtrakuta Indra TV 
(a.d. 972).’ And in the ( 3 i 6 la inscriptions Rajadhiraja is said to have played 
Sendu at Etagiri with some of the vanquished commanders and chieftains on 
the Chalukya side after the battle of Pundur.^ These are practically the only 
references to martial games in this period which have yet come to light. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

SOCIAL IDEALS 

S OCIAL life was carried on along traditional lines modified by the pres- 
sure of new factors and situations. Caste was universal and hereditary, 
but the connexion between caste and occupation was by no means un- 
alterable. As usual, our sources have preserved more details about the higher 
strata of society, while information about the life of the common people 
finds comparatively little place in them. Among the dsramas^ that is, the 
stages of life, that of the grihastha (householder) early acquired the highest 
recognition as the mainstay of social life, and it continued to retain this place 
up to our own times. One verse from an inscription at Nagai in praise of 
general Kalidasa as a householder is typical, and may be cited. ‘His life as 
a householder was the purest in the world, and his dutiful soul was ever 
engaged in satisfying Brahmans, performing sacrifices, worshipping gods, 
propitiating the line of his ancestors {manes)y honouring the guests who came, 
and observing all the rites famous in the world and in scripture as daily 
duties or as those prescribed for particular occasions."^ This account is 
indeed conventionally worded, and comes from a prasasti\ but even so, so 
definite a statement about a particular person could not have been made 
unless the actual mode of his life had provided some justification for it. The 
sort of acts which in general were held in the highest esteem as causing social 
good and procuring religious merit for the doer becomes clear from the 
whole body of inscriptions, whilst some of these record details of actual 
occurrences which further illustrate the subject; one record of a.d. 987 
mentions the feeding of a thousand Br^mans at Prayaga and at Kurukshetra, 
and the gift at Benares of a cow about to calve {ubhayamukha — ^lit. with face 
at both ends) as the most meritorious acts imaginable;^ another inscription 
(a.d, 1046) presents a still more extravagant ideal and mentions the per- 
formance of a thousand asvamedhas at Benares, and the gift to Brahmans and 
ascetics of a thousand cows adorned on the horns and hoofs with the five 
varieties of precious stones.^ The corresponding Jaina formula found in a 
Jaina inscription of \.d. 1059 from Dambal mentions the raising of a ntahd- 
dhvaja (great banner) at a tirthasthdna^ — which sounds much more like a 
simple record of what took place. These are probably instances of extreme 
and exaggerated versions of the imagined ideal, since they are taken from 
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formal passages of benediction set forth in order to secure the proper 
maintenance of particular charities endowed by donors and recorded in the 
inscriptions concerned. The bestowal of dana^ a charitable gift, was accepted 
as the primary duty of the well-to-do, and an inscription of 1067 from Hottur' 
says that Kesiraja, who was allowed the insignia of royalty by prince Vikrama- 
ditya, had pleased all great and good men by his numerous danas of udaka 
(water), suvarnna (gold), anna (food), go (cows), hhiimi (land), uksha (oxen), 
vividha vidja (knowledge of various kinds), and kanyd (maidens given away 
in marriage); he had also constructed a stone temple of Siva with many 
shining lofty portals (rdjttottungatdranavam\ and this temple was called 
KesaveSvara after its founder. To maintain a charity intacnaccording to the 
intentions of the original donors was recognized as a difficult task, whilst 
failure in this respect was counted among the great sins entailing serious 
spiritual loss. An often-quoted verse affirms that temple property (deva-sva) 
is the most deadly poison to be feared; for whereas ordinary poison kills 
only the person that takes it, devasva destroys the generations that come after 
the despoiler. ^ The same principle applied to fiscal arrangements which were 
often attached to gifts either directly or in the form of remissions {parihdras). 
The popular attitude on the question may be taken to find expression in a 
verse which says that he who levied a fresh tax where none was due before 
incurred the sin of killing a thousand kine, whereas he who lifted a tax had 
the merit of giving away a crore of kine.3 Spiritual merit was held to be 
transferable, and in one instance the sun, the moon, and the elements arc 
solemnly invoked to witness the transfer of such merit,^ while in another we 
have a regular schedule of persons among whom and the ratios in which the 
merit (J>u^a) accruing from particular endowments was to be shared.* 

Memorial Monuments 

Instances occur of memorials being erected to departed relatives, gurus or 
great men, and such memorials arc described by the splendid expression— 
parokshavinaya — ‘humility out of sight’. In a.d. 1028^ the Saiva priest 
Bhava^ivadeva of Mulgund charged his chosen pupil Nagasvamin with the 
performance of certain acts as parokshavinaya after his mukti (death), viz. 
bathing in the Ganges, the offering of oblations {pinda) at Ganga, and the 
construction of a temple in Varanasi ; he is said to have known of his approach- 
ing end more than a week in advance, and to have made arrangements for 
the succession to his spiritual office as well as for the propitiatory acts 
mentioned. Nagasvami, the pupil, was already well-known for his muni- 
ficent benefactions such as Kanydddna, the construction of a temple of 
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Traipurusha, and a mathuy and other generous deeds, and he was the acknow- 
ledged chief of the Brahman community of Mulgund — Brahmapurimukhyam. 
Nagasvami immediately entered on the tirthaydtrd (pilgrimage) in fulfilment 
of his guru’s behest after giving away to the temple, to the mathuy and to 
education all the property that remained to him — sixty gadydms in gold, 
twelve mattar of agricultural land, and one house. Many other examples of 
such pious actions are recorded in the inscriptions.^ 


Self-Immolation 

The Emperor Somesvara terminated his own life by mahdydgay drowning 
himself ceremonially in the river Tungabhadra at Kuruvatti^ in order to 
escape the long agonies of an incurable malady. There was besides the well- 
known Jaina rite of Sallekhanay starving oneself to death, which was some- 
times adopted by the followers of that creed in circumstances in which it was 
allowed. Much more interesting are other instances of people giving up their 
lives for sundry reasons which appear puerile and superstitious to us. In one 
case a title to property was established by this absurd method of proof; an 
inscription from Donekallu (Anantapur District) of a.d. 1059-603 states that 
the umbali land of three gdvundas was forcibly occupied and enjoyed by two 
Brahmans, and that to prove their title the gdvun^s resolved that one of 
them should die and that his sacrifice should be compensated by the grant 
of an additional share to his descendants when the land had been recovered 
by this plan; accordingly one of the gdvundas stabbed himself to death in the 
presence of the two Brahmans, who then gave up the land in question, which 
was thereupon redistributed in accordance with the terms of the agreement 
an instance of successful satydgrahuy to use the phrase by which it is most 
easily recognized today. Two other instances of self-immolation, both from 
the Shimoga District, may also be noted here; one of these a sulabrahmay 
death by casting oneself on spear-points from a height (a.d. 1060),^ and the 
other the fulfilment of a veje-vdkya by Boppana, a vow (a.d. 1130)® W 
terms of which he had undertaken to go to heaven along with Tailapadeva, 
a Kadamba prince — Boppana Vele-vdkiyam nilisi Tailapa-Devana kude 
svargasthan dgalu. Another instance is that of Boka, a velaikkdra of Lachchhala 
Devi, the queen of Vira Somesvara IV, who had taken a vow to cUe with her 
and did so in the fifth year of the king’s reign (a.d. 1185).^ The immolation 
of women as satis on the funeral pyres of their husbands, though not 
mon, was not unknown. When Bechiraja the minister of Sinda Rachamalla 
died about a.d. 1180, two of his wives, Bailiyakka and Malpaniya a. 
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immolated themselves with his corpse,* and the sati performed by Dekabbe 
more than a century before this date is recorded in a very moving Kannada 
inscription from Bejaturu, which deserves a place in any study of the 
Kannada literature of the period. 

Role of Women 

The role of women in Indian society has naturally varied in its importance 
at different times, in various places, and under changing circumstances. 
Under the Chalukyas of Kalyani, as under their predecessors of the Badami 
period, conditions seem to have been favourable for wornen to take part in 
public affairs when they were inclined to do so — at least iii the higher strata 
of society. Some instances of prominent women and their achievements have 
found mention already, and the outstanding instance of the heroine Akka- 
devl, who even ventured to command troops and to take part in wars and 
sieges, is perhaps the most celebrated of them all. An inscription of a.d. 1084 
from Sudi describes Lakshmadevi, the queen of Vikramaditya VI, as ruling 
the kingdom from Kalyani exactly as the emperor himself had done but 
the long string of epithets preceding this statement imply that she was just 
the type of woman who possessed all the qualities required for success in a 
crowded harem, namely, those which enabled her to gain the first place in 
the affections of the monarch and to retain it as long as possible; beauty of 
person and the vitality of youth she had, and these were obviously essential 
for her role; she had also skill in all the fine arts, the inclination and capacity 
to endear herself to other people by a display of her devotion to religion and 
charity on appropriate occasions, and tenacious vigilance in keeping her 
rivals in their places; whether such women, who spent their lives in culti- 
vating the essentially ‘feminine’ arts, had any influence on the conduct of 
public affairs, and if they had, what the nature and extent of such influence 
may have been, we shall never know. In any case the education of a typical 
Indian monarch seems to have included not a few lessons on the wiles of 
women 1 Another queen of Vikramaditya, Ketaladevi, was noted for her 
learning and her musical attainments.^ In the subordinate court of the 
Hoysalas, PadmaladevI, Chavalidevi, and Boppadcvl, the three wives of 
Ballala I, were highly accomplished in singing and dancing, while Santala- 
devi, one of the wives of Ballala’s son Vishnuvardhana, was known to be 
perfectly trained in song, in music, and in the dance.^ Savaladevi, the queen 
of Kalachurya Sovideva, was not only skilled in these arts, but used to display 
her accomplishments in public — an instance of feminine independence most 
unusual in those times !* She is said to have performed to an audience of con- 
noisseurs gathered from her own country and from abroad, and to have 
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greatly pleased both her audience and her royal husband (a.d. 1174). Music 
was evidently an inherited gift in her family, since her brother Bhairava, it 
appears, was an expert on the beat and rhythm of the brahmavtnd^ To give one 
more example of a high-class lady and her accomplishments : Laksmadevi, 
the queen of Tribhuvanamalla-Mallideva-Ch 5 jamaharaja, who is said to have 
ruled in partnership with her husband as his paita-mahadevi (chief queen),* 
was proficient in Kavya literature as well as in the arts and sciences of vocal 
and instrumental music and the dance, and a constant devotee at the feet of 
Parvati; the ground about her was ever moist with the water poured by her 
hand in making ddnas\ she gave pleasure (by her presents) to poets, dis- 
putants, and minstrels; the pleasant tinkling of the jewels on her feet called 
up groups of rdjahamsas as she moved about; she wore ornaments of well-set 
gems on her hands, arms, feet, and ankles ; the stars were put to shame by the 
lustre of the pearls on the garlands adorning her rounded bosom; her fore- 
head bore a Ulak of scented scarlet; the smile on her face added sweetness to 
her soft speech, and the perfume of musk surrounded her exquisite person; 
such was this Sita of the Kali age, the Lakshmi of Mallideva’s abode. Bilhana’s 
long-drawn-out descriptions of the manner in which his hero Vikramaditya 
whiled away his leisure in sporting with women by lotus ponds, in gardens, 
on swings and so on, cannot be taken as having any tangible relation to the 
facts of court life; even the hyperbolic statements of the inscriptions on the 
qualities and accomplishments of queens and other aristocratic ladies must 
not be accepted at their face value; but the evidence is enough to show that 
there was in existence a well-understood course of education and training 
in the fine arts for the gentler sex, and that this was regularly followed by 
some in each generation. Beside the ladies of high society, there was the by 
no means inconsiderable world of the courtesans, the sukyar^ who enlivened 
life in the larger cities, had duties assigned to them in temples during the 
daily worship and on the occasions of festivals, and were par excellence the 
custodians of the arts of music and the dance. They certainly enjoyed much 
wider latitude in society than other women, and their presence brought sun- 
shine and delight wherever they went in a society that was not otherwise 
particularly noted for taking life easy. 

¥ine arts 

Some of the other references to music and the allied arts may be briefly 
noticed at this point. A ndtakaidla (theatre) was constructed in the precincts 
of a Jain temple in Mugad about a.d. 1045 ? A large endowment to a number 
of temples recorded in an inscription from Shirur (Bijapur District) in a.d. 
1045 contains provision iot fftanrtydpahdray the offering to the deity of music 
Mid dance, involving regular performances daily before the deity. ^ A flutist, 
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two songsters, two nautch girls, four other courtesans, and a florist — all 
attached to a temple — get substantial endowments of land in an undated 
inscription from the Bijapur District.* One of the Nagai inscriptions (a.d. 
1086) mentions endowments of 80 mattar of land to two songstresses and four 
drummers who had to perform together in the temple three times a day; 
60 mattar for two groups of choristers; 40 mattar for two danseuses, and 36 
mattar for four dancing girls who are described as kamhhada-sulejar and prob- 
ably carried silver staves before the deity in processions.^ Songsters and song- 
stresses, nautch girls and drummers, receive shares in endowments made to 
a temple at Chinnatumbalam in the Bellary District in a.d\ 1086.3 

The Temple 

Next to the court, the temple was the great promoter of the fine arts. Not 
only in the encouragement of music and dancing, but in many other depart- 
ments of social life, the temple served as the nucleus round which was 
gathered everything that was best in all the arts of civil life. But in offering 
these good things to the deity, they offered them also to themselves; this 
offering was done, however, in a somewhat roundabout way, a way that 
made everyone in society interested in the temple, and contributed to make 
it the powerful bond of social life which it remained for many centuries. The 
role of the temple in counteracting the social exclusiveness that was inherent 
in caste has not been adequately appreciated. The temple of Sangamesvara 
of Kudal (Bellary) obtained an endowment in a.d. 1073 for pahcdmrtasndna 
and gandhdnulepa on auspicious days {punya-tithi);^ now the pancdmrta (lit. 
nectar of five ingredients) is a kind of verj^ delicious fruit salad which, when 
properly prepared, keeps for some days, and up to the present day some 
famous shrines specialize in this variety of the deity's prasdda\ the idol is 
bathed in the preparation for a short while, and then it is all removed and 
distributed among the worshippers without regard to distinctions of birth, 
wealth, or occupation. So too the %z,Ti62X{gandha)^ made into a fragrant paste, 
provides a very pleasant unguent for the skin, especially during the hot 
weather. Were these agreeable offerings really meant for the images of metal 
and stone to which they were presented in the first instance, or were they 
actually intended for the hundreds of worshippers who crowded to the 
temples eagerly claiming each his own share of them ? 

TTie importance of the temple in the social economy of medieval India can 
hardly be exaggerated, and though a good deal has already been said of h 
en passant^ some attention may be given specifically at this point to this 
many-sided topic. The Sogal inscription of Taila's reign (a.d. 980 )^ contains 
a special provision that the food in the satra attached to the temple shall be 
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cooked by a Brahman woman — an interesting detail testifying that ideas on 
such matters did not differ much then from what they are today. Large endow- 
ments to temples often embraced a variety of purposes for which the pro- 
ceeds of the endowments were earmarked in stated proportions at the time 
of the gift; in 1018, the Kalidevasvami temple at Bagali (Bellary) received an 
endowment from which were to be met the expenses on the daily offerings 
(nivedja) to the deity, the perpetual lamp in the temple {nandadivige), the feed- 
ing of ascetics in a refectory {satrd)y the maintenance of twelve courtesans, a 
sulevdla^ a flutist, a drummer, and a danseuse {pdfra\ as also the feeding of 
pupils who came from outer districts {desigachdtra).^ Queen Suggaladevi’s 
gift to a Siva temple in Devur in 1029 provided, among other things, for the 
food, clothing, and medical treatment of ascetics and students belonging to 
the place.^ Mention of medical treatment recalls to the mind the mention of 
a physician Vijaya Panchta, called Kaliyuga-Dhanvantari, in an inscription 
of 1054 from Davanagere.3 Udayaditya’s gift to the Bhogesvara temple of 
Talavage (Bellary) in a.d. 1034 included, besides provision for the requisites 
of worship including sandal- wood, separate allotments for a matha^ a drum- 
mer, a songster, one worshipping priest, and a stone-mason by name Mara- 
singhoja.-* The gift of Bijjaladeva to Nojambesvara temple in Gudihalli was 
divided into three equal shares — one for the temple expenses, one for feed- 
ing ascetics, and one for education {vidydddna).^ There are many other 
instances to be found in the inscriptions, but it is not possible or necessary 
to review them all here.^ Bachaladevi’s gift to the Kalidcva temple at Bagali 
in 1079 contained a special allotment for the public reader of the Purdna in 
the temple,^ and it is well known that such recitals and expositions of well- 
known sacred texts in temples were among the most successful methods of 
popular education in former times. 


Architecture and Sculpture 


Architecture, sculpture in stone and metal, and painting were practised 
mainly in the temples and for them; while no palaces or dwelling houses 
have survived from those times, many stone temples are still extant, and 
these give a fairly correct idea of the state of these arts under the Chalukyas 
of Kalyam. This subject is dealt with in detail in another chapter in this 
volume, but it will not be out of place to mention here some interesting facts 
gathered from the contemporary inscriptions. These sometimes give detailed, 
though naturally overdrawn, descriptions of the general appearance of parti- 
cular temples soon after their construction, and one or two of them may be 
summarized. An inscription from Nagai of a.d. 1062 describes the temple of 
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Madhusudana erected by the general of that name;* its lustrous golden finial 
was at such a height as to seem almost to touch the clouds; its numerous and 
spacious halls were adorned, at many points, with well-executed sculptures; 
it contained a theatre {ndtya-sdla)\ tihere was a golden garuda-stambha\ the 
tower at the entrance which rose up in three stories resembled the splendid 
vimdna of Indra; there was a chapel {anushfhdna^bhavana) where ascetics belong- 
ing to various schools and scholars engaged in research practised their 
devotional exercises ; there was also a niatha where was pursued the study of 
all the Vedas in their numerous recensions {sdkhd) together, with the auxiliary 
sciences {Veddngas)\ there were finally numerous toran^ (gateways) and 
prdsddas (terraced structures) and prdkdras (enclosed wall^O. The temple of 
Balesvara built by Chavundarasa at Halagondi about a.d. id^o is said to have 
resembled the vimdna of Devendra,^ which perhaps meani that the whole 
structure was designed as a flying car complete with wheels and horses. In 
1 1 19 Marttandayya-Nayaka built at Kuditani a Siva temple called Mart- 
tandesvara after himself, together with subsidiary shrines dedicated to 
Sarasvatl and Vinayaka, and a very spacious sabhdmandapa capable of ac- 
commodating a large concourse of people, and so beautifully wrought as to 
look like a latd-mandapa and to be counted among the best of its kind in the 
whole world. 3 In 1147 incomparable Mecharasa is said to have presented 
a kalasa (finial) of solid gold to be set on the temple of Dakshina- Somes vara 
in Lakshmesvara.-* A Belagamve record of a.d. 1159 states that in the con- 
struction of a Kesava temple the general Kesiraja had the timber, stone, and 
other building materials carved and painted in all manner of ingenious ways, 
striving, as it were, to add to the variety of beautiful forms present in 
creation; and in front of that superb structure he built a town filled with 
commodious houses, having cots in each chamber containing the softest 
beds, and all manner of vessels, which he gave away to a band of learned 
Brahmans .5 This account is clearly too general and hyperbolic to be accepted 
at its face value as a picture of reality; but its stress on the fact that the 
ornamentation of buildings was carried out to a cloying excess of complicated 
patterns is true to what we know of the sculpture of the period, and its 
indication that dwelling houses, even those built for being given away in 
ddna^ were marked by a certain modicum of comfort must be accepted as in 
the main correct. 

Now to some matters of technical interest. A sirivdgilu gate of fortune — 
main gate — was constructed at Sirur in a.d. 1042 by a Kunchavaduga 
Dasayya.^ The fine temple of Nagesvara at Sundi was built by the celebrated 
Sankararya, whose learning and good qualities are praised in two full verses 
in the inscription recording the construction (a.d. 1060); Sankara is called a 
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mine of learning, and vakrokti vdcaspati, i.e. a past-master in the use of 
allusive words and phrases; in particular he is said to have completed 
the temple and to have set up the hnial in a manner so magnificent as no one 
could have imagined who had not seen it.' An inscription from Nagai (a.d. 
1085) mentions time-keepers of the watch — kdpitia ghatiydraru — which is 
interesting as an indication that some time-measuring instrument was in use 
in temples and elsewhere the same inscription reveals the name of a great 
sculptor {kalkutigd)y Nagoja, who is called Kandarana-Vidyadhirajam^ the 
master of the art of engraving, who must be taken to have engraved the long 
inscription and possibly also took part in the construction of the temple of 
Madhusudana.3 We hear in an inscription from Chitaldoorg taluk of a 
sculptor {ruvdri) Mahakala who could make the shapes of elephant, lion, 
parrot, and many other natural forms stand out from the midst of letters 
engraved by him.^ Another skilful engraver, Ikkudoja, is mentioned in a 
record of 1 1 1 3 from Davanagere.s Many other inscriptions give the names 
of their respective engravers at the end, and all over the country there was 
doubtless no dearth of men, usually stone-masons and sculptors, who could 
perform the work of engraving inscriptions with competence and efficiency, 
though perhaps few could have laid claim to the exceptional skill of a 
Mahakala.^ 


Jeweller^ s Craft 

The jeweller’s art was one of the luxury trades which must have depended 
on the temple and the palace for encouragement. The Shirur inscription of 
Marasingha Prabhu gives a list of the jewels that he presented in 1049 to the 
temple of Vishnu in that place. Kankana (bracelet), katisutra (waist-band), 
bdhupurna (?), nupura (anklet), makuta (crown), kundala (ear-ring), klyura 
(armlet), and hdrddi padakam trikam — three sets of necklaces with suitable 
pendants, are particularly mentioned.^ The insignia of Vishnu such as the 
conch, the discus, the club, and the lotus, were all artistically set with various 
kinds of precious stones. Such detailed references to the type of ornaments 
worn are as rare in Chajukya inscriptions as they are frequent in the con- 
temporary Cho}a records, particularly in those of Tanjore. We have had 
occasion to notice the kanthika (necklace), the symbol of the office of Yuva- 
rdja\ in the few instances where individual women are described in detail 
they are generally said to have been adorned with ornaments of all kinds. A 
merchant Sovi Setti who supplied precious stones to the emperor and to 
general Barmmadeva finds mention in an inscription of a.d. i 147.* 
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Educatiofi 

It goes without saying that training in these technical arts was mostly 
hereditary and domestic; the finer types of work often involved processes 
which were treasured carefully as esoteric knowledge in which certain 
individuals and families wished to retain their monopoly, only occasionally 
letting particularly competent and trusted apprentices into the secret. The 
actual performance of the work by the pupil combined with observation of the 
master’s methods were obviously the most common ways of learning these 
crafts, and there was little if any teaching of a purely theoretical character 
with the aid of books such as we now find. 

General education, elementary as well as higher, was cairied on in regular 
schools ; provision was made for elementary instruction io the three R’s in 
almost every village, and we may assume that the custom of akkariga-vritti^ 
or supplying free land for the schoolmaster, was a very widespread if not 
universal element of rural economy in these times. We hear in the inscriptions 
rather more of endowments for the reading of the purdnuy a generic term for 
the Rdmdyana^ Mahdbhdrata and the purdnas proper, generally in temples for 
the edification of the people; some of these instances have been noticed 
above and to them may now be added the provision at Nagai in 1085 of 40 
mattar of land for the purdna-bhatta who was to expound the traditional 
writings before the deity in the temple and in the matha\^ the modest pro- 
vision of I pam per month for purdm at the Kallesvara temple at Bagali in 
1103,^ which was increased four years later by a gift of 60 kammas of garden 
land to the purdna reader Isvarabhattopadhyaya,^ to which a house was added 
in 1126;^ another money endowment, undated, at Bagali providing 6 honnus 
for the reader of the purdna and four honnus for the reciter of the Aindra 
hymns in the ChennakeSvara temple a gift of land and house-sites in a.d. 
1 1 1 2 as bhattavritti for reciting the purdna in mahdgrahdra Sindige 'p and an 
endowment for a purdm-khandika at Ingle^var in a.d. 1129 when Hemmadi 
Kalachurya was ruling Tarddavadi.^ About the maintenance of institutions 
for higher studies which were mostly in Sanskrit and related to the Veday 
philosophy and grammar, and about the tangible results of the working of 
these colleges, we have fairly detailed accounts preserved in many inscrip- 
tions found all over the country, and only a selection from these can be 
offered to the reader. All general statements about endowments for vidydddnUy 
gifts for education, without more details, have necessarily to be left on one 
side,® and some of the instances which would naturally find a place here, like 
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the educational arrangements at Ummachige, have been mentioned already 
in other contexts. The ghatikd (college), also called a sale (hall)— 
kdsthdnam enipa founded by Madhuva in the temple of Madhusudana 

at Nagai in a.d. 105 8,^ made provision for 200 students of the Veda, fifty 
students of the idstras, three teachers oi sdstras (here particularly applied to 
schools of Mimdmsd), being one each for the mdtta, Njdsa and Prdhhdkara 
schools, and three teachers of the Vedas, besides one librarian, in all 257 
persons they were all to be fed and clothed out of the proceeds of the endow- 
ment. The salaries of the teachers, librarian, and time-keeper were provided 
by separate allotments of land to the extent of 3 5 mattar for the teacher of 
Mdttadarsana, 30 for the Nydsa teacher, 45 for the teacher of Prdhhdkara, 30 
each for the librarian and time-keeper. Nothing is said of remuneration for 
the teachers of the Vedas, probably because these came from the rents of a 
whole village of 400 Br^mans, a new Brahmaloka as it were, brought into 
existence and endowed on the same occasion by Madhuva. At Chinna- 
Tumbalam in the Bellary District, in a.d. 1107, Queen Malayamati-devi 
sanctioned the following grants out of the revenues {siddhdyada port) of the 
village^ which was under her direct rule {dike) — 8 gadyanas to the expounder 
of the commentaries {vydkhydnadupddhydya), 8 gadydnas to the reader of the 
purdna, iz gadydnas to 2 teachers of khandikas in the Riff^eda and the Yajurveda, 
and zgadyd^ for the Br^mana tending the sacred fire {agnishtageya brdhmand) 
— 10 gadydnas in all. The part of Some^vara Bhattdpadhyaya in the promotion 
of educational institutions has already been noticed in some detail,^ but 
deserves to be recalled here. Lastly, an inscription of iiii from Ron 
(Dharwar District) makes particular mention of a vakkhdna-sdld, lecture hall, 
where tarka (logic) was expounded,^ and the teaching of Kamdra Vydkarana 
received a special endowment at PuUgere in 1124.^ 

The results of the systematic promotion of Sanskrit learning were seen in 
the numerous settlements of Brahmans in the various Brahmapuris scattered 
all over the country. We have already come across several instances of general 
praise of the learning, character, and skill in arms of some of these com- 
munities, and to these may now be added some further examples of a typical 
nature. A record of 1024 from Marol^ describes the learning of the Jaina 
teacher Anantavirya-muni as having comprised all vydkarana (grammar), 
nigkantu (lexicon), ganita (mathematics), vdtsydyana (erotics), jyotisha (astro- 
^akma (augury), chhandas (prosody), manu (law), gdndharva (music), 
damkdra (rhetoric), mahdkdvyandtaka (poetry and drama), ddhydtmika (philo- 
sophy), arthaidstra (politics), and siddhdnta and pramdnas — a formidable list 
giving an indication of the wide variety of subjects and writings in which an 
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industrious polyhistor of the times could spread himself. The learned men 
ofPombulcha pursued the study of the V^edas^ihc. (auxiliary sciences, 

Vedanta (philosophy), Purdna^ Ny^a, Mimamsd^ and many other dgamasJ 
The fifty Mahdjanas of Balguli, an agrahdra of whose affairs a fairly detailed 
summary has been given already, are said to have been ever ready to hold 
disputations with rival scholars of other places in subjects like bharata^ 
vydkarana^ dgama^ smriti^ purdna, and the shattarka (six types of logical dis- 
putation).^ An inscription of a.d. 1060 from Sudi celebrates the world- 
renowned Saiva teacher and scholar Somesvara-panditi-deva in two long 
Kanna^ verses;* Somesvara was great in every respect-^in his tapas^ in his 
eharita (conduct), and in his learning, which included a mastery of vaiseshika^ 
nydya^ sdmkhya^ sabda-jndna (grammar), and mimdmsd\ maAy princes came to 
pay homage at his feet. In view of the recurring emphasis on grammar in 
these inscriptions, it is worthy of note that several systems of the science of 
words, in which the Sanskrit language attained a perfection unknown to any 
other tongue in former times, appear to have been assiduously cultivated 
side by side in those days; about the middle of the eleventh century an 
inscription from Mulgund^ mentions two Jaina grammarians Narendrasena 
and his pupil Nayasena, both proficient in many systems ; the names parti- 
cularly mentioned are the Chandra, Katantra, Jainendra, Sabdanuiasana of 
Sakatayana, Paniniya, Aindra, and Kaumara. Narendrasena must be held to 
have gained equal distinction in logic if he may be identified with the author 
of the Pramdnaprameya-kalikd^ From Sindigeri in the Bellary’^ District comes 
a record^ of a.d. 1141 praising the learning and attainments of a Kalamukha 
teacher at some length. This teacher is said to have had command of vydkarana, 
tarka^ siddhdntay kdvya, ndtaka^ ndtikdy veddbhidhdna (?), alamkdray pratiiruti (?), 
purdnay itihdsay mimdmsdy nitisdstray and many other sciences; he was ever 
ready to meet rival logicians in debate, and did a great deal to restore the 
Kalamukha faith to its proper place ; and, what is noteworthy as a rare instance 
of the specific and express mention of this quality, his lectures in Sanskrit 
flowed easily in surging waves of rhetorical brilliance. 

This brief survey of education and educational institutions, and of the 
spread of learning, has demonstrated one fact which deserves special mention. 
Though the pursuit of higher education was then as now necessarily con- 
centrated in particular centres which commanded the resources in men and 
material required for it, the results of such study were evenly spread all over 
the country; men possessed of the highest learning to which they had access 
at the time, the most cultured and refined intellectuals, went to live in 
villages all over the countryside where they took an active and constant part 
in guiding the daily lives of their less enlightened countrymen. Education 
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in all its stages was vitally connected with all social life and institutions, and 
was productive of more abiding and tangible benefit to the people than 
appears in our own days. 


Agriculture 

To turn now for awhile to a consideration of general economic conditions, 
and of the industry and trade of the country. Agriculture was then as now the 
chief industry and the backbone of the entire economy. Cultivation depended 
on a good supply of water; and water had to be impounded and stored in 
tanks at convenient points in a country where the rainfall was unevenly dis- 
tributed through the year, since perennial rivers were few, and major irriga- 
tion works and canal systems were rare, if not altogether unknown. No 
wonder then that a great amount of attention was devoted to the creation 
and proper maintenance of irrigation tanks— a subject which ranks in its 
importance second only to the temples in the inscriptions of the time. The 
Kemgere (red tank) in the neighbourhood of Hottur was to get for its main- 
tenance from A.D. 1037 onwards all the taxes due on six loads of betel leaves 
to the central and local authorities, and the tamhuligas (betel-traders) number- 
ing a thousand, were to contribute in addition one visa (of 2ipana‘?) on each 
load without fail.‘ At Mantur in the Bijapur District certain specified incomes 
from taxes and fines were set apart in a.d. 1041 for digging a tank called 
Rattasamudra after the Ratta governor of the locality.^ In 1052 the Kadamba 
prince Ilarikesarin presented to the nmhdjanas of Nirili (Niralgi in Dharwar) 
the entire house-tax of the place for the maintenance of the Piriyakere, the 
big tank in it,^ and the 300 mahdjanas were summoned by a special messenger 
to attend and receive this gift. Land was endowed in the same year for the 
maintenance of a tank Gundiyakere at Talakallu in the Bellary District, ♦ 
extensive repairs to which had been effected just before. A tank at Kelavadi 
(Badami taluk) got for its maintenance twenty mattar of wet land and a house 
in 1053.5 A successful scheme for bringing fresh land under cultivation by 
the digging of a new tank Settikere, and an endowment for the maintenance 
of this tank, are mentioned in an inscription of a.d. 1071 from the Sorab 
tdluk in the Shimoga District.^ The assignment of tolls in 1 106 for the main- 
tenance of a hiriyakere at Ammele^ (Bcllary), endowments in favour of two 
tanks at Bajguli (also in the Bellary District), one in 11078 and the other in 
1188,’ the construction of a new tank at Chilamakuru (Cuddapah) in 1132,'® 
and the assignment in 1157 of a definite cash income by the Karanas of 
Haveri (Dharwar) for the tank hiriyakere said to have been constructed 
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originally by Nala-Chakravarti,* these are other notable instances of the pro- 
motion of what modern engineers would call minor irrigation and tank 
restoration works. By no means exhaustive, this list is enough to demon- 
strate the general realization of the importance of irrigation in land economy. 

Commercial Crops 

Beside the cultivation of food grains and pulses, on both wet and dry land, 
intensive cultivation of garden produce and the raising of commercial crops 
like cotton were also extensively practised. Black land, r^d land, wet land, 
garden land, waste land are all particularly specified in the inscriptions. Betel 
and areca-nuts and fresh fruits and flowers are the items of garden produce 
most frequently mentioned. But when all is said and done,' our information 
about the produce of land cannot be considered adequate by any means. And 
the Sitabaldi (Nagpur) inscription belonging to the reign of Vikramaditya VI 
which records that Dandanayaka Vasudeva bought and gave away twelve 
nivartanas of land for the grazing of cows {gopracdra) and five more for a 
shepherd (vdhaka) who tended the cattle,^ serves merely to remind one of the 
many problems relating to cattle-farming and dairy produce of which again 
there is little information forthcoming from any other source. 

Industries 

Of the other industries we can form only indirect estimates from references 
to them in inscriptions relating to trading corporations; two of the most 
comprehensive records from this point of view belong to the Silaharas of 
Karhad, come from Kolhapur and Mfraj, and are dated in the years a . d . 1135 
and 1 142.3 The first record affords a list of the revenues assigned by the mer- 
chants to a Jaina shrine, and from the details there given we learn that areca- 
nuts and betel leaves were measured by the load, half-load and hasara\ ghee 
and oil by the koda^ siddige and (its double) sangadi; cotton was weighed by 
malave\ lankas (carpenters?) made stools, tripods, and maravi (bowls) and 
bedsteads {mancha\ among other things; green ginger, turmeric, dry ginger, 
garlic, hdjCy and bhadramuste were sold by weight and the terms load, half- 
load, and hasara applied to them as also to cummin and black pepper; salt 
and the eighteen kinds of grain were measured in cart-loads and head-loads; 
so also were dry and fresh fruits; flowers were reckoned by the basketful; 
cloth-merchants, goldsmiths, and potters were required to make their con- 
tributions by the individual shop as the fiscal unit. The second inscription is 
an endowment of a similar character in favour of a Siva-temple and gives the 
following further details : shoulder-bag, ass-load, and bullock-load figure as 
other measures of areca-nuts; the bhandi-goda (lit. cart-pot) as an additional 
liquid measure for oil 2iCidghee\ goldsmiths charged assaying fees for testing 

* BJK, 103 of 1932-$. * ni, iii, 303-6. 
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gold coins, and cobblers made pdda~rakshes (sandals). The daily economy was 
thus on the whole simple; we shall see, however, that the formal prasastis of 
the merchant guilds make pointed mention of many luxury articles of value, 
and we must naturally assume that there was a corresponding development 
in the industries which catered for the exclusive requirements of the well-to- 
do, though we hear little directly about these. 

Trade 

That there must have been some trade with foreign countries across the 
seas we may safely assume, and it is not a little disappointing that direct 
references to such trade, as also to a mercantile marine, or a navy protecting 
it, are even scantier in this period than they are under the Chalukyas of 
Badami. Almost the only notable reference to overseas trade in the inscrip- 
tions occurs in the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja* (a.d. 1008) which include 
among the gifts to the Awesvara temple a contribution of one gadydna of 
gold by every ship coming from dvtpdntara^ a term usually interpreted as 
foreign lands across the ocean, but probably meaning Malaya according to 
the results of recent research.^ The same inscription makes the further pro- 
vision that the temple should get a gharana of gold on each cart^ from the 
territory of Kandamullya, those from Chemulya and Chandrapura being 
exempted from this levy. Roads, both trunk and auxiliary, are frequently 
referred to in the inscriptions,^ and internal trade must have been carried on 
by transporting merchandise in carts or on the backs of pack-animals. Mer- 
chants moved about in caravans to avoid the risk from robbers, and they 
timed their visits to particular places in accordance with the festivals which 
took place at the temples of the various localities. Traders, like manufacturers, 
were organized in a number of autonomous guilds, with traditions and 
insignia and prasastis of their own. 


Guilds 

The most celebrated among the merchant guilds of the time were the Five 
Hundred Svamis of A3^avolepura, who seem to be mentioned in quite a 
number of inscriptions under various names, all generally keeping the figure 
500 but differing slightly from one another; these differences are, however, 
easily understood in the light of the full form of their praiasti which occurs 
in an inscription of a.d. 1054 from Shikarpur tdluk in the Shimoga District.® 
Here is recounted the whole body of myth and legend together with facts of 
undoubted historical importance. From this praiasti we learn, among other 
things, that this body of men were the protectors of the Vira-Bananju-dharmay 
i-e. of *the law of the noble merchants’, hananju being a tadbhava form of the 

* ix, 1-4. 

’ This is how I understand the word pravahana which Kielhom took to mean shi|». 
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Sanskrit word Vanik or Vanija meaning merchant. This dharma was em- 
bodied in 500 vtra-sdsanas — edicts of heroes. They had the picture of a hill on 
their flag and were noted for their daring in enterprise throughout the world; 
they claimed descent from the lines of Vasudeva, Khandali, and Mulabhadra, 
and were followers of the creeds of Vishnu and Mahesvara; among the 
countries they visited were Chera, Chola, Pandya, Maleya, Magadha, 
Kausala, Saurashtra, Dhanustra, Kurumba, Kambhoja, Gaulla, Lala, 
Barwara, Parasa (Persia), Nepala, Ekapada, Lamba-karna, Strl-rajya, and 
Gholamukha — ^the last four names being apparently lejgendary and hence 
unfortunately casting some doubt on accuracy of all the preceding names. 
They travelled by both land routes and water routes, penetrating all the 
countries of the six continents ; they traded in magnificeiit elephants, horses 
of the finest breeds, large sapphires, moonstones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, 
lapis-lazuli, onyx, topaz, carbuncles, emeralds, and other precious articles; 
and in cardomums, cloves, bdellium, sandal, camphor, musk, saffron, male- 
gajay and other spices and perfumes. They sold these wholesale or hawked 
them about on their shoulders; they paid the sunka regularly, filled the royal 
treasury with gold and jewels, and replenished the armoury ; they bestowed 
gifts on pandits and sages fully versed in the 4 samajas and 6 darsanas. There 
were among them the 16 {settis) of the cight-wJf/j*, who used as carriers asses 
and buffaloes, and many other classes of merchants and soldiers, viz. gavares, 
gdtrigaSy seftiSy settiguttas^ ankakdraSy btraSy hiravanijaSy gandigaSy gdvundaSy and 
gdvundasvdmis. The best among them all were the Five Hundred Svamis of 
Ayyavoje, who, among their many other accomplishments, boasted a perfect 
mastery of the mysterious Guddaidstray and who were equal to any emergency 
encountered in the exercise of their profession. 

The mercantile community thus appears to have formed a vast confedera- 
tion of groups spread over all lands and cherishing their own particular 
legends and myths. They are often mentioned in the inscriptions of the Tamil 
country as Ndnddesis and the Five Hundred of the Thousand Quarters — tmi- 
ydyirattu ainnurruvar; this last expression is found in a fragmentary Tamil 
inscription bearing the date a.d. 1088 and discovered in Loboe Toewa on 
the island of Sumatra.* The effects of trade in promoting the mingling ot 
peoples and the rise of a liberal and cosmopolitan outlook even in those 
remote times deserve to be stressed rather more than has been done so far. 
We have several instances, particularly from the Bellary District, of important 
merchants from Malabar who had business connexions with Karnataka, if 
indeed they were not actually settled there. A Malcyala Vaddabevahari, 
Komara Murka by name, endowed 5 gadyanas for a perpetual lamp in Bagali 
in A.D. 1108,2 and another, Ponmurkhasetti, gave i^gadydnas in 1113 for ^ 
similar purpose ;3 in 1126 a third merchant of the same class Nambiganni 

* TBG, 1932, A Tamil Merchant Guild in Sumatra, by K. A. N. Sastri. 
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setti made an endowment at Duggati of which he held the seignory 
From Akur, a brahmadeya to the south of the Kaveri river in the Chola 
country, came Periyaluvasetti who set up the Dcsisvara in Hen jeru (Anantapur 
District) after obtaining the permission of the Samastadesiyas, doubtless the 
nanddesi mercantile corporation; this was in a.d. 1162.^ We may also cite the 
mention of a Tamil priest Uyyakkonda-bhattar in a record of 1146 from 
the Bellary District, 3 and of Virarajendra Caturvcdimangalam, and Karaikal 
Ammai, the Saiva woman devotee, in an inscription of 1124 from Devana- 
gere,^ as further evidence of the presence of Tamil elements in the Karnataka 
of the Chalukyas. A second stream of influence from Kashmir, affecting both 
the army and men of letters, has been noticed elsewhere; and there may well 
have been others of which we have no knowledge at present. As befitted its 
historical position, the culture of the Kalyani period was broad-based in its 
character and was ready to welcome wholesome influences from any other 
part of India. 

To return to the merchant-guilds. Mention of these occurs, as already 
stated, in various forms in different inscriptions; thus a document of a.d. 
1057 from Hire-Hadagalli calls them the 500 Vtra Balanjiyas and gives 
portions of the long prasasti in identical terms with numerous irrelevant 
additions we find also the sixteen of eight ndds and the 500 svdmis of 
Ayyavole in a record of a.d. 1074 from Holal;^ the 500 ^anajigas in another 
dated a.d. 1079 from Nilagunda;^ the Balanjiyas and NdnddeJis in a.d. 1106 
at Peddatumbalam;* the Nanadesis with a brief prasasti in a.d. 1127 at 
Ragimasalavada;’ all these records come from the modern Bellary District. 
The Mummuridandas were another corporation of merchants who claimed 
to come from the line of the Five Hundred Chiefs of Aryyapura, i.e. Ayyavoje, 
but had their headquarters at first in Dvaravatipura (Halebid) and subse- 
quently at Kurugodu in the Bellary District which was like a second Dvara- 
vatipura to them. Their prasastis occur in two inscriptions from Kurugodu 
with dates in a.d. 1176 and 1177*° and resemble that of the Vtra Bananjigas. 
Probably the of the Jaina and Bauddha persuasions also formed sections 

of the guild and not separate organizations; at any rate they use the same 
praiasti as the main body, as may be seen from inscriptions at Kolhapur, 
Miraj," and Dambal. The modern Dambal in the Dharwar District bears a 
name which is derived from the original designation of the place, Dharma- 
Volal, which occurs in an inscription found there dated in a.d. 105 9 this 
inscription speaks of the nagara jindlaya and the mahdnagara samuddya com- 
prising sixteen settis\ the jinalaya referred to may have been a Jain or a 
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Bauddha temple, but considering that there is no mention of syadvada^ and 
also the clearly Buddhist character of another inscription of a.d. 1095-6, it 
was more probably the latter. This latter document* gives a fairly long 
prasasti of ubhaya-nanadesisy and records endowments to a Bauddhavihara and 
a temple of TaradevI, both recent constructions; the gifts were made in the 
presence of the sixteen setfis of Dharma-Volal and the mahdnagara^ exactly as 
in the previous instance. 


Urban Life j 

It may not be without interest to refer here to a description of urban life 
which occurs in an inscription of a . d . 1125 from Terml (Sangli state), a 
strong Jaina centre with a shrine of Neminatha in it wnich received gifts 
from the Virabananjas in a . d . i 182.2 Teridala, for this is th^ form of the name 
in the record, was situated in the heart of the Kun<h District; there were there 
twelve gavundas for the protection of the place and it was called Teridala — 
‘twelve" — ^which fact suggests a possible way of explaining the numbers 
attached to the geographical names, a point deserving more attention than it 
has yet received. Teridala, says the inscription, is adorned with colourful 
and fragrant rice-fields, and enriched with gardens, lakes, and reservoirs ; it 
includes groups of fortifications placed on hills, on rocky islands and amid 
broad acres, and a deep moat surrounding temples of Buddha, Madhava, Arka 
(the Sun), Sankara, and Jina, and it is traversed by wide bazaar roads. Even 
Brahma finds it difficult to praise sufficiently the beauty of Teridala. The city 
counted its fine dwellings belonging to all classes by the thousand; there were 
regiments of well-trained soldiers, the terror of their enemies, and hundreds 
of learned and cultured men occupying high positions, who were like the 
Tree of Paradise to their dependants and vassals. The civic administration 
under xhit gavundas promoted the study of philosophy and the six observances 
(of Jainism). The town was filled with the produce of the fields and of human 
skill, with corn and milk, with newly devised ornaments and various kinds 
of textile fabrics, with heaped-up jewels made of gold and precious stones; 
and there were present also numerous money-changers to facilitate the flow 
of trade between people from different parts of the country. The city seemed 
to laugh at Kubera (the god of wealth) saying, ‘who is Kubera after all?’ 
The description is rhetorical and docs not furnish us with exact detailed 
information; all the same it may be of use as an aid to our guesses at the actual 
state of affairs. 


Interest Rates and Currency 

Unlike the Qiola inscriptions, the Chalukya records furnish few data for 
estimating the level of prices and wages about which we have only the 
vaguest indications, though we arc a little better informed about the rate 01 

> lAt X, 185 fF., csp. 11 . 10-16 and 26-32. * Ibid., xiv, 14 ff* 
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interest on capital investments in money. An inscription of a.d. 1054 from 
Tambragundi (Dharwar)^ gives only the capital set apart with the particular 
items of expenditure to be met from the interest (vrjddhi)—i 5 gadjanas for 
a perpetual lamp, nivedya (food offering), sandal and incense ; 2 5 gadydnas for 
feeding 8 pravdsis (tourists), and 2 gadydnas for the wages of a cook. An 
inscription of 1062—3 from Shirur (Bijapur)^ mentions large cash endowments 
with their interest yield — i,ooo gadydnas ^ giving 150 gadydnas per annum 
working out at 1 5 per cent. ; 200 gadydnas with the mahdjanas of Ayuvadaka 
on the basis of akshomsthiti yielding 40 gadydnas per annum, that is, 20 per 
cent. ; another endowment also on the same basis of i ,000 gadydnas yielding 
100 per annum — 10 per cent. — all endowments by Prabhu Marasimha. 
The term akshomsthiti reminds one of the similar terms in earlier North 
Indian inscriptions, viz. akshyanivi and bhtlmiehhidra vidhdnenay and should 
be interpreted accordingly. Bhilmi-chhidra has been interpreted as meaning 
waste land, not liable to tax when brought under cultivation,^ and our 
term akshoni^ not-earth, stands semantically in close relation to that word. 
The whole idea was that the annual interest accruing on such endowments 
was not to be liable to any deduction by way of taxes or levies ; and the term 
akshayanivi (fund that is inexhaustible) bears the same sense. An undated 
inscription from Bagali^ describes an endowment for Puranavritti and Aindra 
as consisting of gadydnas invested at a rate of 2 panas per pon^ and from the 
interest 6 hons went to the Purdna reader, and 4 to the Aindra; it seems correct 
to infer that gadyana and hon were interchangeable terms, and that each hon- 
gadydna was equal to ten panas the rate of interest on this endowment was 
thus 20 per cent, per annum, a rate mentioned also in another record from 
Rangapuram (Guntur) of a.d. 1116,^ and yet another investment of 173 
gadydnas at Bagali in a.d. 1153 .^ This last inscription contains a detailed state- 
ment of the items of expenditure to be met from the interest including the 
menu for thirteen persons who were to be fed daily ; and further, beside the 
term vriddhi which is usual in the records of the time, it gives also the form 
baddi {vaddi\^ doubtless the more popular form of the same word. 

South India, as is well known, is as poor in its numismatic evidence as it 
is rich in its epigraphy, and our knowledge of the currency system of the 
Chajukyas is thus bo A vague and meagre. We have seen that the pon or 
gadydm was a gold coin and that the lower unit of a pam was a tenth of it in 
value ; this may have been a silver coin. Still lower units were the pngs or 
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haga (J of a pand)\ the visa^ being 5 of a paga\ and the kdni^ J of a visa,^ Coins 
definitely assignable to Jayasiriiha, Jagadekamalla, and Traildkyamalla of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries are known, and these are cup-shaped and 
minted in gold and silver, bearing legends in old Kannada characters.^ The 
inscriptions mention an dneya pon^ which brings to mind the dnai achchu of 
Tamil inscriptions, but the exact significance of the term has not yet been 
discovered. An inscription of a.d. 1098^ referring to the conversion of Lokki 
gadydnas into M2iyuT2L gadydnas shows that the coins varied in their weight and 
fineness from place to place, and thus money-changers were able to conduct 
a thriving trade. Mints in provincial cities are referred tolhere and there, see 
for instance the accinatankasdle of Tambala-bidu of Mallideya in an inscription 
of A.D. 1133.5 \ 

Measures 

Land was measured in wattar and kat?2rnaSy and it would appear that 900 
kammas went to the matter,^ One record mentions a mattar of seventy-six 
rods {kdls^^ and it seems possible that the definition of the unit varied from 
place to place. But the kol (measuring rod) was itself no fixed unit, and 
numerous types of rod occur in the inscriptions such as piriya kdl^ kurita- 
kunteya^ kol^ bherunda gale — this last an interesting name bearing on the 
antiquity of the ganda bherunda }^ — and so on. Little attempt was made to 
standardize these confusing units of measurement unless indeed the stray 
references to rdjamdna (royal measurement) are to be accepted as evidence of 
such an attempt; but if the attempt was in fact made, it was certainly not 
conspicuously successful, and people must have had to spend a good deal 
of time, and to draw very much on local knowledge, before concluding any 
business transaction. We have really no means whatever for determining the 
modern equivalent of a mattar. The nivartana and khanduga} * are other measures 
of land employed on occasions, the latter being a term indicating sowing 
capacity equal, at least in modern Mysore, to 155J Madras measures. Such 
data as we can gather from the inscriptions regarding weights and liquid 
measures are in like manner of little value to us in attempting to estimate their 
equivalents today. 

Religion 

When we turn to a consideration of the religious conditions of the age, 
the first thing that strikes us is the general atmosphere of spiritual concilia- 
tion in which many creeds lived together on a basis of mutual tolerance, if 

* The Vyavaharaganita of Rajadhiraja has the following : Podavida kani nalkarclu visamantadu 
pagamtadu pagu nalku panam viditam panam pattage ponnumadakkum. 
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not of regard, and alike enjoyed the impartial patronage of monarchs and 
nobles. Saivism and Vaishnavism were the major creeds in Brahmanical 
Hinduism, the former obviously being the more important faith judging by 
the number of its adherents; the worship of Kollapura Mahalakshml which 
was connected with Sakta rites, and that of Karttikeya, which had a strong 
centre at Kuditani in the Bellary District, came next in order. For the rest. 
Jainism was much more widespread and commanded a larger volume of 
support than did Buddhism. Under the Kalachuryas occurred a strong revival 
of Saivism in the form of the Lingayata creed initiated by Basava, but the 
history of this movement is heavily overlaid with contradictory legends from 
rival sources; it was perhaps even more important because of its output in 
Kannada prose literature than as a stage in the evolution of Saivism as a 
religious influence in Karnataka, and in this regard the literature of Vira- 
Saivism, another name for Lingayatism, will claim our attention later. 

As evidence of the general atmosphere of religious peace that seems to 
have prevailed in spite of occasional references to disputations between rival 
faiths, we may cite the eclectic invocations with which some of the inscrip- 
tions begin. An inscription of a.d. 1119 from Kuditani^ opens with invoca- 
tions to Sambhu, Varaha, Subrahmanya, and Vighnesa and records the con- 
struction of a Siva temple with a garden, subsidiary shrines to Sarasvati 
and Vinayaka, and a sabhamandapa. Ganapati precedes Sambhu in the invoca- 
tion at the commencement of a Pcddatumbalam inscription of a.d. 1148.2 
Brahma, Siva, Ganapati, and Vishnu in the form of Varaha are invoked as 
the preface to a record from Bagali of a.d. i i 5 3.3 On the other hand we also 
note the clear though mildly sectarian character of the invocation of Taradevi 
in a Bauddha record from Dambal (a.d. 1095-6);^ of Lakshminarayana in a 
record of a.d. i i 60 from the Surj^anarayana temple at Bagali ;5 and of Sambhu 
in eight continuous verses in an inscription of a.d. i 173-4 from Kurugodu.^ 
An inscription of a.d. 1022 from Belur near Badami tells us^ that Akkadevi, 
the elder sister of Jayasimha II, performed all the dharnias (charitable works) 
mentioned in the dgamas of Jina, Buddha, Ananta (Vishnu), and Rudra 
(Siva). And this assertion is supported by other inscriptions recording her 
charities at Arasabl^ and Sudi, which included gifts to the Gunadabedangi 
Jinalaya and its monks and nuns in the former city, and to the Siva temple of 
Sudi.® An inscription of a.d. 1028 from Hosur^ contains both Jaina and 
Vaishnava invocations, and records the construction of a memorial basadi 
{paroksha vinayd) by a gavunda as a memento of his wife; such funerary 
shrines were, as is well known, much commoner in Saivism than they were 
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with any other sect in historical times in South India. About a . d . 10371 a 
Perggade Dhoyipayya constructed the temples of Traipurusha Deva and the 
Baraha Narayana and set up garuda-stambha at Lokkigundi, whereas his wife 
Gunabbe was described as Jinaddna-dharmanirtey a lady who found happiness 
in making gifts to Jaina institutions. Another record of a . d . 1048* registers 
a general order of Somesvara I to Nagavarma to build in the Banavasenad 
temples to Jina, Vishnu, ISvara, and the munigana (a group of sages). The 
celebrated city of Balligave had temples dedicated to Jina, Rudra, Buddha, 
and Hari, besides the panchaffmihasthdna^ as stated in a speech made in open 
court by Santinatha to Lakshmanripa.^ '» 

This eclectic form of piety was no new development, but rather the con- 
tinuance of a long established tradition, since there is evidence of the same 
tendency from much earlier times. An inscription from Kurhatti (Dharwar 
District) of a.d. 980^ mentions a family of local chieftains descended from 
Revanta; one of these, who flourished several generations before the date 
of the record, was Piriya Koti-Gavunda, who had built both a Siva temple 
and a Jainasala. The same inscription states that P-rcyama-Dikshita, the 
brother of the grandee responsible for the record, was well versed in the 
LdAu/a Siddhdnta^ was himself a Sakta, and also performed many sacrifices. 
In A.D. 981,5 Revaladevi, the queen of Vira Nolamba Pallava Permanadi- 
deva, endowed at the same time both the temple of Kalapriyadeva and the 
Vishnu temples in Kanchagara-Belgali. 

These arc not merely instances of toleration due to the policy of monarchs 
set to rule over a people professing divergent creeds, though such a policy 
may indeed have had its own share in strengthening and spreading this wise 
attitude to one another among the votaries of differing sects; but a genuine 
belief that salvation might be sought along various routes, and that Hinduism 
in its widest sense was a house of many mansions, which had no difficulty in 
embracing within its fold even systems like nihilism. Buddhism, and Jainism, 
which appeared to differ radically from the rest both in denying the revealed 
authority of the Veda and in other ways. We have seen that the emperors 
adopted ddna^ the bestowal of charitable gifts, as the most obvious and realistic 
method of evincing their devotion alike to religion and to the welfare of their 
subjects; Vikramaditya VI is said to have made many mahdddnas during the 
year a.d. 1092 including the visvachakra — ^which is a golden wheel representing 
the entire universe this reference to the mahdddnas is valuable as an indica- 
tion that some of them had already come into vogue in the Deccan well 
before Hemadri’s systematic treatment of them in his Ddnakhanda. 
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^awism 


Though we have of course only general impressions to go by, Saivism docs 
seem to have been the dominant creed in the country as well as in the royal 
family. Sri^aila was a favourite shrine often visited by the members of the 
royal family,' including the king and queen, and an undated inscription from 
Bagavadi records a gift from Mailaladevi, queen of Somesvara I, to a 
pdsupata Jhanarasi on the occasion of lakshahoma^ In fact the pdsupata dgama 
and several groups of ascetics belonging to it fill the most prominent place 
in inscriptions, and there is scope for a detailed study of all the references to 
them such as we have no room to attempt here. The dgama of Lakulisa is 
praised with great elaboration in several inscriptions, and the several lines of 
priests and scholars belonging to that school are also traced in detail.^ The 
pdsupatas were also called kdldmukhas^ and they had an important centre of 
their faith in the great city of Balligave; this centre is said to have been the 
spearhead of the opposition to Bauddha, Mimamsaka, Lokayata, Samkhya, 
Advaita, and other rival dgamas^ and debates and lectures were part of the 
regular duty of the teachers belonging to this sthdna as can be seen from a 
record of a.d. 1035 the record closes with a verse^ which is a striking chal- 
lenge to all opponents of the superiority of Mahadeva and of the social order 
(tfarndsrama) prescribed by the Vedas. An Abbalur inscription^ of a genera- 
tion earlier (a.d. iioi) mentions a Somesvara, a logician and kdldmukha^ 
who carried on debates against other systems including Buddhism. As has 
been noted elsewhere, the Kharepatan grant of Sil^ara Rattaraja (a.d. 1008) 
mentions the Karkaroni branch of the Mattamayura ascetics who were also 
pdsupatas. Great emphasis is laid in all these records on the strict observance 
of celibacy by the priests, whose places of residence are called naisthika- 
sthdnaSy and those of them whose conduct became suspect in this matter were 
liable to be unceremoniously dismissed from their office by any authority, 
local or central, secular or spiritual, whose attention was called to such 
delinquencies.^ 

Closely allied to the pdsupatas vras the ^dkta cult which centred round 
the worship of Kollapura-mahalakshmi and other feminine deities ; an ample 
prasasti of Mahalakshmi is mentioned in a record of a.d. 1049,® in which 
she is said to have had seventy tirthas consecrated to her with ori Vi^ala as 
the foremost of them and to have been mounted on the Lion worshipped 
by Brahma. Prabhu Rajavarman, an ancestor of Prabhu Marasingha, was 


* SU^ ix (i), 1 19, 121, 1^4. * 
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a devotee of this goddess. The worship in her shrine was conducted by 
pdsupatdchdryas. The mention of the presiding deity of the village, grdmd- 
dhidaivam Bhagavati at Nidugundi, for whom a perpetual lamp is endowed 
in A.D. 1076,^ and the consecration at Malavalli of the images of Bhagavati 
and the seven mothers by some gdmundas in 1 147,^ bring into view other 
aspects of the role of female divinities in popular religion. Bhagavati is 
mentioned also in a record of Kuditani in 1099.3 

The inscription recording Prabhu Marasingha’s endowments is Valuable 
not only for its reference to Mahalakshmi, but for its ^numeration of the 
members of the pantheon honoured by him; the list includes Vishnu, 
Vinayaka, Chandi, Hanuman, Hatakesvara, Mallikarjuna) Nandi, Mahakala 
Bhairava, Durga, Aditya, and Chandra.^ A shrine of Aditj^a was consecrated 
by a Duggimayya at Bagali in a.d. 987,^ and other shrines to the Sun are 
mentioned elsewhere in the inscriptions. 

Though shrines dedicated to Karttikeya or Subrahmanya are recorded in 
some other places, Kuditani in Bellary was obviously the most celebrated 
centre of his cult during this period, the same place being called Svdmidevara- 
pattana^ the city of Svami-deva, Kottidoni, in a record of a.d. 10^^ Svami- 
deva is a name of Karttikeya, and the Chalukyas claimed from the earliest 
times to have owed much of their prosperity to his special care and pro- 
tection. There was a celebrated Karttikeya-tapovana presided over by a 
regular succession of celibate dchdryas^ which received many valuable dona- 
tions from its numerous followers and benefactors. The five vargas of Kotti- 
done are also usually mentioned in connexion with these dchdryas^ but the 
significance of the term is not clear.^ The tapovana of Kuditani is spoken of 
as early as a.d. 976. Earlier still we find from Rashtrakuta records that a 
certain Gadadhara of Varendri (E. Bengal) came south and became chief of 
a Karttikeya-tapovana at Kolegala, about twenty miles east of Kuditani ; he 
is described as the head of a considerable territor}' belonging to the tapovana 
during the time of the Rashtrakuta kings Krishna III and Khottiga; he 
installed the images of Surya, Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesvara, Parvati, Vinayaka, 
and Karttikeya, and founded a matha at Kolegala.® What the relation was, if 
any, between these two tapovams situated so close to one another is not 
known; one is almost tempted to assume that the apparent two >verc in fact 
but one tapovana which had changed its position, but there is no proof of this; 
we have evidence that Gadadhara also set up an image of Karttikeya in 
Kuditani,’ so that possibly both the tapovanas may have been coeval and have 
had a common origin. 

* SII, xi (i), 1 1 7, 11. 19-20. 
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Vaishnavism 

Of Vaishnavism in particular there is not much to be said in addition to 
what has been stated by implication or expressly in the course of our study 
so far. The temple of Traipurusha and the Twelve Narayanas at Gadag (a.d. 
1037) has been mentioned above.' A temple of Vishnu at Pombulca (Hombal 
in the Gadag taluk of Dharwar) was renovated in 1049 by the Brahman 
Jakkimayya whose ancestors had erected the original building, and he took 
advantage of the occasion to endow a satra attached to the temple.* The 
construction of the KeSava temple at Huvina Hadagalli in a.d. 1090 by 
Rebbaladevi, the wife of General Ravideva, is another notable event in the 
history of this faith. ^ 

From Mailara in Bellary we get an interesting inscription placing a 
^ivdlaya (Siva temple) in the particular charge of the Two Hundred Vaishnava 
tnahdjanas of the placed (a.d. 1046). The temple of Madhusudana in Nagavavi 
was, as we have seen, another large Vaishnava centre, and the inscription 
records the grant of forty-eight mattar of land to two deharis (i.e. pujdris) 
who were required to observe celibacy, have only an evening meal {nakta 
bhdjana\ and to sleep on the floor (adhah-sayana).^ 


Jainism and Buddhism 

This sketch of the religious conditions of the age may be concluded with 
a brief reference to some of the important Jaina and Bauddha institutions. 
The Jaina inscriptions are some of them long records which give interesting 
particulars of individual teachers belonging to different anvayas and gachchaSy 
and these are of great interest to students of Jaina doctrine and literature.^ 
Attimabbe, the daughter-in-law of Dhalla and wife of Nagadeva, is a cele- 
brated name in the annals of Jainism; she was known as Danacintamani, and 
her spiritual merits which wrought miracles and her construction of many 
basadisy including a very large one, Lokkigundi, for which she received a 
golden kalasa from the emperor himself, are described in great detail.^ The 
record also mentions the laics of Jainism under the title sdgdra-sumdrga- 
nirataVy i.e. householders delighting in going on the holy path. The Chola 
armies which overran the Chajukya country for a time seem to have directed 
their fury specially against the Jaina shrines, which suffered great damage 
and required extensive reconstruction after the war, as we learn from the 
Gawarwad inscription of a.d. 1071.® Buddhism is known to have flourished 
at this time in Bejagave and Dambal. In the former, Dandanayaka 
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Rupabhattayya and a number of other officers established in a.d. 1065 a 
Jayanti-Buddhavihara, and made grants for the support of the worship of 
Tara Bhagavati, Ke§ava Lokesvara, the Buddha, and other deities — a proof 
that Mahayana Buddhism with all the syncretic accretions which it had gathered 
in the course of centuries was well known there; it should be noted that this 
foundation and these gifts had the emperor’s sanction {paramesvara datti) and 
that a pancha matha is also mentioned in the inscription.* Another gift to the 
same group by the wife of the Nad-perggade, Sahavasi Hampa Chatta, is 
recorded two years later in a.d. 1067.2 In Dambal, as .we learn from an 
inscription of a.d. 1095-6, there was a Buddha-vihara built by the sixteen 
settis who were the governing body of the locality, anq a large vihdra of 
Arya-Tara-devi which Sctti Samgavayya, a vadda-vyavahaH of Lokkigundi, 
had caused to be made.^ 

Kannada Uterature 

Under the Chalukyas of KalyanI Kannada literature not only continued to 
maintain the high quality which it had attained under the Rashtrakutas, but 
reached even greater perfection of form, whilst Sanskrit literature in its 
different branches was cultivated with assiduity since it was clearly recognized 
that without constant and live contact with Sanskrit, Kannada would soon 
cease to be the idiom of literary culture and would drop to the level of a 
patois. For its grammar, its prosody, and its literary models, as well as for the 
subject-matter, Kannada, like any other vernacular language in India, looked 
to Sanskrit for guidance and gained greatly by doing so. It was the boast of 
many eminent litterateurs of the time that they could compose poems with 
equal facility in both languages, and we have several bilingual inscriptions of 
considerable length which strikingly confirm the truth of this claim; in them 
Sanskrit and Kannada verse and prose mingle in an amiable and pleasant 
confusion without the reader feeling the slightest break in the sequence of 
thought or flow of expression. Indeed of some authors we have no other 
knowledge than what the inscriptions composed by them tell us, and the 
curious reader may be referred to R. Narasimachar’s Karnataka Kavicarite for 
details which need not be reproduced here. A few prominent names may, 
however, be noted before proceeding to the study of literature proper. 

Of very great interest is the Be]aturu inscription (a.d. 1057)^ composed by 
Malla, poet and friend of poets, on the death of Dekabbe when her husband 
£cha was sentenced to death and the sentence was carried out at Tajakad; 
she entered the fire pit,' doing so regardless of the protests of his parents and 
relatives ; the verses in the poem are of high quality, simple and direct, and 
full of pathos; metrically also the composition is interesting because of the 
use of the metres akkaram and lalitavrittam. Strictly this is a Qiola inscription, 

» Ibid., Sk. x 69 ' 
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for it is dated in Ac reign of Rajendra II, and he was Ae king who ordered 
Ae execution of Echa; but Gangavadi was constantly changing hands at Ais 
time, and in fact no survey of Kannada language and literature in the eleventh 
century should omit to notice this fascinating inscription. 

Cantina Aa, a famous Jaina controversialist and author, finds prominent 
mention in an inscription from Shikarpur' dated in a.d. 1068 at Ac beginning 
of the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II; he held Ae place oiarthadhi- 
kdri of Banavase under Lakshmana-bhupa, the loyal and efficient general of 
Somesvara; he was the pupil of Vardhamana Vrati, an able judge, a devout 
Jain who purified the doctrine by eliminating the accretions due to heretical 
speculation, and a natural born poet {sahajakavt\ He was Ae author of 
Sukumdra-charitra^ a champu available now only in incomplete manuscripts, 
but whiA appears to have originally given Ac story of the renunciation of 
a prince in twelve dsvdsas. The auAor of Ae Chandrachuddrmni-sataka^ a 
century of verses in easy style in the mattebha metre treating of the ethics of 
renunciation, was Nagavarmacharya, who states in his work that he was a 
sandhivigraki under Udayaditya, and Aat his elder broAer Bhaskara was 
rdyabhdri under the same prince; this author and his patron were doubtless 
identical wiA the Nagavarmacharya who bore the title advaiti-gum-galla^ and 
the Ganga Udayaditya, feudatory of Somesvara II ruling Banavase, Santalige, 
and Mandali in a.d. 1070, boA mentioned in anoAer inscription from 
Shikarpur.2 

To turn now to Kannada literature proper. The period may be said to open 
with the work of Ranna, who completes with Pampa and Ponna Ae cele- 
brated triad of great poets who usher in Kannada literature in its full glory. 
We have Ae auAority of Ranna himself for placing Pampa and Ponna in Ae 
age of Ae Rashtrakutas, while he flourished under the Chalukyas.^ In his 
Kavirdjamdrga (the Royal Road of Poets), Ac Rashtrakuta monarch Amogha- 
varsha I (a.d. 815-77) is said to have marked off Ae whole of Ae Western 
Deccan between Ae Kaveri and Ac Godavari as the region of Kannada 
speech, and to have declared that Ae Astrict comprising Kisuvolal, Kopana, 
Puligere, and Onkunda was Ac well of pure Kannada undefiled.^ Pampa and 
Ranna agree in this judgement regarding the excellence of the Kannada 
speech of Puligeye (and Belvola) and claim wiA pride that Aeir works were 
composed in that limpid iAom. Born in a.d. 949 in Ae family of a bangle- 
maker in Maduvojal (Jamkhandi 70), Ranna rose to the rank oikavichakravarti 
(Poet Laureate) in Tailapa^s Court, and enjoyed Ae honours of the golden 
rod, the chauri, Ac elephant, Ae umbrella, and Ae rest. His Ajitapurdna, 
written in a.d. 993, is a champu, mixed prose and verse, of twelve dhdsas, 
and treats at length of Ac life of Ae Second Jaina tlrthankara. The poet 
describes his work as kdvyaratna and purdmtilaka. In Ae colophons it is said 
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to have been written at the request of the dana-chintamani^ a title of Attimabbe, 
the pious wife of general Nagavarmma, who survived her husband for some 
years and devoted herself to sacred works in the cause of Jainism.* The 
Sdhasabhimavijaja or Gadayuddha (fight with clubs) is also a champu which 
in its ten dsvdsas contrives to review the story of the Mahdbhdrata with parti- 
cular reference to the last fight between Bhima and Duryodhana, as well 
as the wars and achievements of Irivabedanga Satya^raya, on whom the 
poet confers the title Sahasa-bhima. The work is naturally dominated by 
vira rasay and the poet suits his style to the dominant i^sa. The date of its 
composition has been fixed with some likelihood about A.d. 982, some years 
earlier than that of the Aji/apurdna^ A nighantu (lexicon) Wiled Rama Kanda 
in which the verses generally end with kavtratna may well also be his work. 
The Ajitapurdna gives the names of two other works of the poet, apparently 
no longer extant — Parasurdmacarite and CakreSvaracarite. It has been suggested 
that the last named was a biography of one of the poet’s patrons, Chavunda- 
raya, a Ganga general who attained eminence both in war and in literature. 
Chavundaraya was a Brahma-kshatriya by birth and a feudatory of Ganga 
Rachamalla who conferred on him the title raya after he had set up the 
colossus of Gommatesvara at Sravana-Belgola. He composed the purdna 
called after him Chdvundardyapurdna in a.d. 978. It is the earliest extant prose 
work in Kannada and treats of the lives of the 24 tirthankaras of Jainism, 
12 chakravarfiSy 9 balabhadraSy 9 nardyanaSy and 9 prat i-nardy anas — 65 in all, 
giving the alternative name Trishashtilakshana-Mahdparndna to the work. 

Nagavarma I was another proteg^ of Chavundaraya, and like him a pupil 
of Ajitasena. He was a Kaundinya Brahman, tracing his ancestral home to 
Vengipalu, like the great poet Pampa. He was the author of Chandombudhiy 
the ocean of prosody, the earliest work on the subject in Kannada. The sub- 
stance of the work is said to have been taught first of all by Is vara to Uma, 
and then brought to earth by Pingala; now Nagavarma repeats it to his wife. 
The Karndtaka-kddambari was another work by the same author; it is based 
on Bana’s celebrated romance in Sanskrit, but is written in champu (otm\ its 
sweet and flowing style has sufficient distinction to gain a high place for its 
author among Kannada poets. He is to be clearly distinguished from a name- 
sake of his who lived a century and a half later and with whom he has some- 
times been quite unjustifiably confused. 

The next writer of note was Durgasimha, a Br^man Saiva minister 
mahdsandhivigrahi under Jayasirnha II Jagadekamalla. His Paheatantra is a 
champu work in five sections entitled respectively bheday parikshdy visvasUy 
vancandy and mitrakdrya. The author gives a legend of its origin which con- 
nects it with the celebrated Brhatkathd of Gunadhya. It is a mature work, 
probably too learned and too full of syllabic jingles {prdsa) to suit modern 
taste. Durgasiriiha mentions several poets who preceded him or were his 

* SUy xi (i), 52. * KKCy i, 7 °' 
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contemporaries. A certain Madirajamuni read and corrected the Pancatantra\ 
a Karnaparya (Kannamayya) composed Malavimddkava\ Kavitavilasa was the 
author of a work on politics \ while Chandraraja wrote the Madanatilakay 

a work on erotics. Chandraraja was a Brahman polyhistor of the Vajigotra. 
He modestly claimed acquaintance with all grammar, arthasdstra, ganita 
(mathematics), alamkdra (rhetoric), kdvya and ndtaka (poetry and drama), 
vdtsjdyana (erotics), nrtta (dance), gfta (music), kayasdstra (horse lore), advaitUy 
gdndharva, tarka^ kavindrdgama^ vaidya (medicine), and iakuna (omens). He was 
supported by Macha, a sdmanta of Jayasimha II; and his Madanatilaka takes 
the form of a dialogue between his patron and the latter’s wife. It is a 
chawpu work in eighteen adhikaranas^ and contains 500 verses, composed in 
very artificial ways, but withal easy to make out and making extremely 
fascinating reading. The author used, as he himself declares, the most up- 
to-date language of his time {posa-Kannadd)^ and in the course of the poem 
he discusses and reconciles the rival views prevailing among authors on the 
various topics touched on in his work. 

In SrJdharacharya we have a Jaina Brahman poet whose compositions 
were written in the early years of the reign of Ahavamalla Somesvara I. The 
author claims to be the first writer in Kannada on jyoiisha (astrology) and 
dates his work Jdtakatilaka in a.d. 1049; it treats of astronomy as well as 
astrology and is proof of the author’s capacity for scientific writing {sdstra- 
kavitva) ; he demonstrated his kdvya kavitva^ capacity in belles lettres, in the 
Chandraprahhacharite^ a work no longer extant. The Jdtakatilaka is arranged 
in twenty-four adhikdraSy all in the kanda metre. The poet held the title 
padya-vidyddharuy testifying to his eminence in both prose and poetry. 

Ndgachandra 

The next great writer was Nagachandra or Abhinava Pampa, the new 
Pampa. Little is known of his family and connexions. He was evidently a 
man of means since he is said to have built the Mallinathajinalaya in Vijaya- 
pura (Bijapur). He wrote the Mallindthapurdna on the life of the nineteenth 
tlrthankara to whom the shrine was dedicated; the purdna is a champu in 
fourteen divdsaSy which are in themselves evidence of the high descriptive 
power of the author. His gftru was Balachandramuni, and there is a tradition 
that he had literary contests with Kanti, a Jaina poetess at the court of 
Hoysala Ballala I. Nagachandra is best known as the writer of the Rawa- 
chandra-caritapurdna or Pampa-rdmdyana which gives the Jaina version of the 
Rama-legend in a champu of sixteen sections, the story proper beginning 
only with the third section {dJvdsa). The poem was a necessary complement 
to the Bhdrata of Pampa, and earned the title Abhinava Pampa for its author. 
The composition is of high quality and flowing style, easy and pleasant to 
read. In this version of the story Rama acquires the Jinadtkshdy becomes a 
Jaina ascetic, and finally attains nindna. Other Jaina versions of the Ramayana 
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are known, but none from our period, though according to Narasimhachar 
there is some reason to think that Vadi Kumudachandra, a Jaina scholiast,* 
also wrote a Rdmdyana perhaps a little earlier than Nagachandra’s well-known 
work. He may have also been the composer of a Bijapur inscription^ which 
contains some verses known to be from his works. 

Nayasena 

Nayasena completed his Dhamfdmrta in Mulgund in the Saka year 1034 
(a.d. 1 1 12). This work expounds the essential teachingj of Jainism and its 
ethics in an easy and flowing style; it comprises fourteen chapters (dJvdsas ) — 
one for each of the eight virtues {gums\ and five anuvr^tas^ the last being 
devoted to the lives of Mahapurushas as illustrating the\thcory of the pre- 
ceding chapters. Nayasena was among the earliest to raise his voice in protest 
against the introduction of an undue proportion of Sanskrit words into 
Kannada works, and to demand a proper standard of Suddha-Kannada, 
as he calls it. In the Bhashdbkushana of Nagavarma II references are 
found to the views of a Nayasena on points of Kannada grammar, and 
if the references in question are in fact to this author, he must be held to 
have written some work on the grammar of Kannada which has not come 
down to us. 

Round about a.d. 1145 Karnaparya wrote the life of the twenty-second 
tirthankara in his Kemindthapurdm^ a work in champu form in fourteen 
divdsas into which the story of Krishna and the Mahdhhdrata is also cleverly 
included and made part of the whole; the patron of the author was a certain 
Lakshmidhara whose identity is not quite certain; the purdm is replete with 
splendid passages of colourful description and takes a high place for its 
literary quality. To the middle of the twelfth century must also be assigned 
the celebrated Nagavarma, the author of the Kavydvaldkana^ an important 
work on the grammar and rhetoric of Kannada in five adhikaranas\ this book 
is written in the form of sutras in verse illustrated by examples from litera- 
ture. Another work on grammar by the same author is the Karndtaka- 
bhdshdbhushana\ here the sutras and a short explanation of them are given in 
Sanskrit while the illustrations are taken from Kannada literature. The 
Vastukosa is a third work by Nagavarma II, a relatively short lexicon of 800 
grauthaSy giving Kannada equivalents of Sanskrit terms. Nagavarma was the 
teacher (Katakopadhyaya) of JagadekamaUa II whom he survived for many 
years, becoming also later the teacher of the poet Janna (f. a.d. 1209). Janna 
further ascribes a Jaina purana to Nagavarma, but this does not seem to have 
survived. Vdaydditydlankara {c. a.d. 1150) is a short work on poetics by a 
Chola prince Udayaditya; it translates the Kdiyddarsa of Dandin in several 
places and mentions a number of Sanskrit poets but no Kannada author. A 
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work on medicine in Kannada, called Karnataka-KaljdnakSraka, being a 
translation of Pujyapada’s Kaljdnakdraka by Jagaddala Somanatha, a Jaina 
author, was also composed about the same time or a little later; this is the 
oldest extant treatise on medicine in the Kannada language. ‘The treatment 
it prescribes’, we arc told, ‘is entirely vegetarian and non-alcoholic.’' 

Virasaiva Prose 

Next to the Jainas, the Vira^aivas count as the largest factor contributing 
to the development of the Kannada language and literature, particularly the 
prose literature, for they wrote almost all their religious works in Kannada 
and evinced a distinct preference for the prose medium. Basava and his con- 
temporaries brought into existence the vachana literature written in simple 
prose easily understood by the common folk and well calculated to popularize 
the new creed. There were over 200 writers, many women among them with 
Mahadeviyakka at their head, who belonged to this class, and it is not possible 
or necessary to give here a complete list of the names of the authors or of 
their works. We may, however, cite the following characterization of this 
literature by Rice.^ Tn form, the vachanas are brief disconnected paragraphs, 
each ending with one or another of the numerous local names under which 
Siva is worshipped. In style, they are epigrammatical, parallelistic and allu- 
sive. They dwcU on the vanity of riches, the valuelessness of mere rites or 
book-learning, the uncertainty of life, and the spiritual privileges of the 
Sivabhakta. They call men to give up the desire for worldly wealth and ease, 
to live lives of sobriety and detachment from the world, and to turn to &va 
for refuge. They are seldom controversial, but almost entirely hortatory, 
devotional, and expository. They are still recited by Lingayat dchdryas for the 
instruction of their followers.’ Some of the vachanas have a section called 
kdlajndna^ a messianic forecast of the future. The vachanas often bear the 
particular mudras (marks in set phrases) of their authors. Beside Basava him- 
self, and his nephew Chenna-Basava, special mention should be made of two 
groups of specially honoured teachers and writers. First, the three Panditas 
{panditatraya)^ viz. Manchanna known as Sivalenka (the guard of Siva), 
Sripati Pandita, and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya; secondly, the five dchdryas 
of ViraSaivism, viz. Revana Siddha or Renukacharya of Kollipaka, Manila 
Siddha of Kollapura, Panditaradhya already mentioned among the three 
panditas, Ekorami Tande, and Visve^varacharya. Most of these writers were 
contemporaries of Basava or lived a little before or after him. 

Transition 

This period is marked by a definite transition in Kannada language and 
literature. The letter /a tends to disappear giving place to /a or the half-letter 
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r, while pa in special positions changes to ha. The champii form of composi- 
tion falls gradually into disuse and new metres distinctive of Kannada like 
shatpadi and tripadu and the ragaleSy lyrical poems with refrains, come into 
vogue. We may now notice briefly the Lingayat writers of importance other 
than the authors of vachanas. The first of these is HarlSvara who came of a 
family of Karanikas (accountants) of Halebid and was a contemporary of 
Narasimha BaUala (a.d. i 141-73). He spent several years at Hampe, and 
among his works is a Pampdsatakay a centum of verses in praise of Viru- 
paksha of that city. His Girijd Kalydna is still in the olc^ style of Jaina works, 
a champii of ten dsvdsaSy easy and elevated writing, thd subject-matter being 
the marriage of Siva and ParvatL His later composition, Siva-ganada-Raga- 
legaluy however, has all the characteristics of the new school which he initiated; 
this work treats of the lives of the sixty-three saints of early Saivism and other 
devotees. A nephew and disciple of Harisvara was Raghavahka, the next 
great Vira-Saiva poet, who was born and lived all his life at Hampe. He was 
the first to use the shatpadi metre; his Harischandra Kdtya sets forth the story 
of Harischandra’s inflexible devotion to truth; the work, though very good 
as poetry, contains several de^a words and occasionally violates the strict 
rules of standard grammars. The Somandtha-chariie^ giving the life of Somayya 
of Puligere, and the Siddhardma purdna on the life of Siddharama of Sonnaligc, 
are works of Lingayat hagiology. The Hariharamahatva is written in praise of 
Harisvara of Hampe. Other works attributed to him are the Viresvara-chante 
and the Sarabhacharitra. Kereya Padmarasa came of a family of officials under 
the Hoysalas and in his early life himself held office ; he was called from his 
retirement to confront and confute a Telugu Brahman who came preaching 
Vaishnavism to Narasimha Ballala, and the result of the contest was entirely 
in favour of Padmarasa, his opponent being finally compelled to accept the 
^aiva creed. Padmarasa wrote the Dikhsd-bodhey a work of ragales in dialogue 
form in which a guru instructs his disciple on the faith, and which cites 
Sanskrit verses in support of the true doctrine. Padmarasa is the hero of a 
Padmardjapurdim {c. a.d. 1385). It must be observed that there is some un- 
certainty as to the dates of HarKvara, Raghavanka, and Padmarasa, for 
though according to Narasimhachar’s date (f. a.d. 1165) they were con- 
temporaries of Narasimha I and of Basava, none of them makes any reference 
to Basava as might have been expected if they were really his contemporaries. 
Palkuriki Somanatha, c. a.d. 1195, bom at Palkurike in the Godavari 
District, was the author of several Telugu and Kanna^ works on Vira- 
Saivism. Legend credits him with victory in many contests with other 
sectarians, particularly Vaishrjavas, and with the final attainment of mukti at 
Kaills. His life became the subject of a Purana by Tontadarya {c. a.d. 1560). 
He was a great admirer of Basava, and composed a Telugu Basavapurdna 
which was used by Bhima Kavi when he wrote (a.d. 1369) the Kannada 
work of the same name. His chief works in Kannada are the Silasampddane, 
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the SahasragaMHdma, and the Paneharatm, besides several ragaks and vaehanas. 
A SomeharaSataka, a popu^ work on moral subjects, of no particular 
literary merit and faulty in its diction, may not be his work, but that of a 
contemporary namesake. 

Among other authors deserving a place in this brief account is Rajaditya 
{e. A.D. 1190), author of sevcrul ganita works, Vyavaharagamta, Kshetra-ganifa, 
Lildvati, and so on. He was a Jaina writer from Puvinabage in Kondimandala; 
his skill in reducing to easy verse the categories of the technical subjects with 
which he dealt is remarkable, and his works are regarded as the most cele- 
brated of their kind in the language. 

Sanskrit 

Again in the domain of Sanskrit literature, the first important work of 
the period happens to be that of a Jaina writer, the Pdrsvandthacarita 
of Vadiraja, who lived at the Court of Jayasimha Il-Jagadekamalla, and 
completed his Kdvja on a day corresponding to 27 October, a.d. 1025.* 
Vadiraja was a pupil of Somadevasuri, a contemporary of Rashtrakuta- 
Krishna III, of whom mention has been made above. Like his gurUy Vadiraja 
also wrote a Yasodharacaritra in which he mentions the Pdr/vandthacaritra as 
an earlier work of his. There is an Hkibhdvastotra which also passes under the 
name of Vadiraja, but the identity of the author of this production is not 
above doubt.^ Vadiraja seems besides to mention a Dhananjaya, author of a 
dvisandhdna kavya^ whom Venktatasubbiah identifies with Hemasena Vidya 
Dhananjaya, ascribing to him the Rdghava-Pdndavtyay a work which corre- 
sponds to the description of a dvisandhdna kdvya? Another Rdghava Pdnda- 
vtyay also in Sanskrit, was composed soon after by Srutakirti, and it is 
mentioned with praise by Abhinavapampa.-^ 

The Udayasundarikatha of Soddhala, a Kayastha of Lata, was written about 
A.D. 1000 under the patronage of Mummuniraja of Thana; the author had 
Bana's Harshacarita for his model, but his composition is far from reaching 
the level of its prototype. 


Bilhana 


The Vikramdhkadevacarita of Bilhana is a mahdkdvya which takes high rank 
and only just falls short of being classed among the best poems in Sanskrit. 
Written fairly early in the reign of Vikramaditya VI by his Kashmirian 
vidydpatiy this poem, composed in eighteen cantos, purports to narrate the 
life-story of the Chalukya emperor whose name it bears. The poet was an old 
man by the time he became a member of the court of Vikramaditya, and he 
devotes the last canto of his poem to a narration of the main stages in his 
own journey through life, a feature which his work shares with other 


* JBBRAS (1928), p. 140. 
® JBBRAS (1928), p. 141. 


* ZDMGt Ixviii, 698. 

* Ibid., p. 141- 
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caritas of a quasi-historical nature. Bilhana’s love of his native land of 
Kashmir and the pride that he took in the achievements of its sovereigns in 
his time are evident from the sixty-odd verses which he devotes to a descrip- 
tion of both before he embarks on the narration of his own life-story. 

Bilha^ came of a family of learned Brahmins from MadhyadeSa who had 
been invited to Kashmir by Gopaditya. Like his brothers, he was well 
versed in the Veda and Sdstras^ and beside this he was a poet whose fame 
was soon established in many countries which he visited for pleasure and to 
take part in disputations. Mathura and its precints, Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 
Prayaga (Allahabad), Benares, Dahala, Ayodhya, Dhara, Somanatha, are 
particularly mentioned among the places which he visited; after passing 
through some unnamed countries in the south, BilhanV finally found him- 
self established in a good position as the chief pandit of Vikramaditya’s 
court in Kalyani towards the evening of his life. A blue parasol and a masth 
elephant were now the emblems of his office. The grateful poet composed 
his poem as a mark of his affection for the ruler of Karnataka. Biihlcr has 
calculated that Bilhana left his home country between a.d. 1062 and 1065 
and that he wrote his Vikranidnkadevacarita about 1085. That Bilhana wrote 
many other works is clear from the numerous citations from them which 
have survived in anthologies and other places; but there is no proof that 
the Paachdsikdy a moving though somewhat outspoken portrayal of the 
pleasures of illicit love, can properly be attributed to him. His diction is good, 
and his fluent and easy style offers a good example of the Vaidarbhi form of 
writing of which Kalidasa was the greatest exponent. 

Vijddmhara 

The great jurist Vijnanesvara also adorned the court of Vikramaditya, and 
wrote his famous Mitdkshard on Yajnavalkya’s smrtti\ this is by no means a 
mere commentary on the text, but a more or less independent treatise which 
discusses the rival views of almost all important j-wr/Vz-writers and reaches 
conclusions of its own on every topic. It is the precursor of the later nihandhas 
and much superior to them in the erudition, sanity of judgement, and com- 
pactness of expression that mark every line of the work, and it is not with- 
out reason that it is still the leading source- work on Hindu Law accepted in 
many parts of India. Another commentary, even more extensive in its scope, 
but by no means so influential as the Mitdkshard^ was written on the same 
smrzti by Apararka, a Sil^ara prince of Konkan (a.d. i i i 5-30). He was also 
a logician and wrote a commentary called Nydjamuktdvali on the Nydyasdra 
of Bhasarvajiia. 

Mdnasolldsa 

Lastly, the Mdoasolldsa^ also called Abhilashitdrthacintdmaniy purports to 
have been composed by Bhulokamalla SomeSvara III for the benefit of all 
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classes in the state. As SomeSvara is himself held up in the body of the work* 
as the ideal to be followed by kings, the suggestion has been made that the 
real author of the work must have been some court-poet rather than the king 
himself; but we can hardly be sure that the standards of taste and propriety 
in such matters in the medieval Deccan were the same as ours. A verse in 
the second chapter of the work^ mentions the Saka year 105 1, a.d. 1129-30, 
as ending, and this gives us a fairly exact idea regarding the date of the com- 
position of the work. 

The work comprises 100 chapters grouped into five books of twenty each: 
the first book deals with the factors involved in the attainment of the king- 
dom by the king, the second with those making for stability after attainment, 
the third describes the pleasures of royalty; the last two books are devoted 
to the games and amusements suitable for the recreation of the monarch 
during his leisure hours. The work is encyclopaedic in its range and lays 
under contribution many older treatises on the technical subjects touched 
upon, such as medicine, magic, veterinary science, the valuation of jewels, 
pearls, &c., the construction of fortifications, and so on. No great merit is 
visible in the choice of topics or the sequence in which they are treated, and 
their handling is by no means original or stimulating. Its primary value lies 
in the glimpse it gives into the intellectual equipment and personal tastes of 
a ruUng king and in the data on technical matters it preserves from earUer 
works which are no longer available to us. 


* i, 6 & colophons. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE CHA^UKYAS OF 
KALYANI 

(i) Taila II m Bonthadevi 
(A.D. 973-97) 


(2) Satyasraya Dasavarman m Bhagyavat! 

Irivabedanga 
(997-1007) 

1 I ' ' r r 

I (3) Vikramaditya V (4) Ayyana Akkadevi 

Mahadevi ^ Iriva Nolambadiraja (1007-15) (1015?) 

(5) Jayasimha II 
(1015-42) 


Somcsvara I 
(1042-68) 


Avalladevi m 
Bhillama III 
Seuna 


Somcsvara II Vikramaditya VI Suggaladevi Jayasimha III 

(1068-76) m (1076-1126) m 

Chandaladcvi Other queens 


Jayakarna Somcsvara III Maijaladcvi 

(1126-58) m Jayakesi II of 

I Goa 


Mallikarjuna 


Mahadevi 


Pcrma Jagadekamalla II 
(1138-53?) 


Tailapa III 
(1149-63) 


Jagadekamalla III 
(1163-85) 


Somcsvara IV 
(1184-1200) 
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APPENDIX C 


THE KALACHURIS OF KALYANI 

Some account of the usurpation by the Kalachuris of the Chalukya throne of 
KalyanI and of the rise of the Lingayat form of Saivism during the period of their 
rule has been given in the section on the Chalukyas of Kalyani, in particular in 
that part dealing with the reigns of Taila III and Some^vara IV. This Appendix is 
devoted to a more detailed study of these events. I 

The name of the dynasty is written in many ways in inscriptions spread over a 
vast area and covering several centuries. While Kalachuri the most usual style, 
and that most familiar to modern historians, Katachuri, \Kalatsuri, Kalachuti, 
Kalachchuri, Kalachurya, Kalichuri, and other forms are khown as variants. In 
later times the family claimed descent from the Puranic King Kartavirya Arjuna, 
the Haihaya King of Mahismati, and called themselves Haihayas as well as Kala- 
churis. The name Kalachuri does not appear to be Sanskritic, and has indeed been 
connected with the Turkish word Kuluchur, indicating an office of high rank.* 
This, if correct, would point to a foreign origin for the dynasty, and they may well 
have entered India with the Hunas and Gurjaras. We first hear of them in Gujarat 
in the latter half of the sixth century a.d. Three kings, Krishnaraja, his son Sah- 
karagana, and the latter’s son Buddharaja, are named in copper-plate grants ; the 
last came into conflict with the early Chalukya ruler Mangalesa of Badami. Another 
Badami Chalukya ruler, Vinayaditya (a.d. 681-96), asserts that he defeated the 
Haihayas; we know that his grandson Vikramaditya II married two Haihaya 
princesses. These Haihayas, however, seem to have ruled in the well-known Chedi 
kingdom of Dahala in Central India, a state which included the district of Juh- 
bulpore in the upper Narmada valley and the now extinct states of Maihar and 
Nagode, with parts of Rewa and Panna, and had for its capital Tripuri (the modern 
Tewar in the Jubbulpore District), They ruled there for several centuries and theii 
alternate alliances and conflicts with the Rashtrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas 
have been mentioned elsewhere in this book. 

The Kalachuris of Kalyani were obviously scions of the same family or clan, but the 
exact lines of connexion are no longer traceable. The Kalyani branch developed its own 
traditions, and these are found embodied in a Kannada inscription found at Harihar.* 
The founder of the family is said to have been a certain Krishna, an incarnation born 
of a Brahmin girl who conceived by Siva in a dream. Passing himself off as a barber, 
he contrived to kill at Kalanjara an evil-minded king who practised cannibalism, 
and to take possession of the nine-lakh Dahala country. He thus became an orna- 
ment of the ‘Kalachuri* family, /^a/a (halt) meaning ‘to kill’ and churi {sstrige) mean- 
ing ‘a razor’ in Kannada, as Fleet pointed out-* — one of the many obvious instances 
of cuhemerism in Indian legends. Many kings of his line followed one another 
on the throne; finally arose Kannama-Deva who had two sons, Bijja|a, the elder, 
who succeeded him in the sovereignty, and Sandaraja, to whom were born foui 
sons: Ammugi, Sahkhavarman, Kannara, and Jogama; of these Ammugi ruled 

* Proceedings y Indian History Congress, 1945, p. 44. 

* EC, xi, Dg. 42. 


a PKD, 468, 
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first and was followed by Jogama. To Jogama’s son Permadi was born Bijjala, the 
reigning king at the time when the record was drawn up. There are other accounts, 
equally fictitious and with names differing from those given above, of the early 
kings; these are found in the inscriptions of Bijja}a’s sons, and need not be re- 
produced here. But it is worth noting that some of these later accounts are simpler 
and closer to the facts than those earlier in actual date. Thus, as Fleet points out,* 
two grants of So vide va and Singhana dated respectively a.d. 1174 and 1183 
simply state that Jogama was the son of a certain Krishna of the Kalachuri family, 
and say nothing at all about any antecedents ; while an inscription of Bijjala’s second 
son, Sankama, dated in a.d. 1178 at Kukkanur in the Hyderabad State, merely 
says that in the lineage of the Kalachuris, who were believed to be descended from 
the God Isvara (Siva), there was a ‘certain king Kannama. His sons were Bijjaja 
and Rajala. And the son of Rajala was the Jogama of the other accounts.’ 

The first names that occur in all the accounts alike, and can thus be considered 
authentic, are those of Jogama and his descendants of the Kalyani branch, and may 
be set forth as follows : 


Jogama 


2. Sovideva Bhuja- 
halamalla 

tn. Savaladcvi 

(a.d. 1167-77) 

The banner of the Kalachuris was a golden bull {suvarnavrishabha-dkvaja\ and they 
were heralded in public by the sounding of the damaruka or double-drum of the 
shape of an hour-glass. Their crest is not particularized in any of our sources. They 
are generally styled Kdlanjara-puruvarddhtsvara, Kalanjara, the scene of the legendary 
achievement of the barber-founder of the line, is a well-known hill-fort in the Banda 
District (Uttar Pradesh) in Bundelkhand, the heart of the ancient Kalachuri ter- 
ritory proper. The Kalachuris of Dahala regularly used the mysterious Traikuta a 
era beginning in a.d. 248-9, and the era is on that account often called the Kala- 
churi or Chedi era, Chedi being another name for the Dahala country. 

Of jogama we have no historical details. Permadi, also called Hem^diyarasa 
and Paramardi, is found ruling as a feudatory of Chalukya Somesvaia 111 in Tard- 

davadinadu in the Bijapur District in 1128.^ _ ^ 

Permadi’s son was Bijjala, whose correct name appears to have be^ 7 ?’ 

as would appear from a record of a.d. i i 49 » occurs also as Bijja, Bijjana, |jl 
and Vijjana. In the course of his ambitious and eventful career e assume 

‘ 1^^0,468-9. 

* 1 - 4 , xii, p. 12, no. 57; BK, 8 of 1930--1; also 95 of 193 ^ 7 * 


Permadi 
(a.d. 1128) 

I 

I. Tribhuvanamalla Bijjala 
(a.d. 1145 and 1152-67) 


3. Sankama 4. Viranarayana 5. Singhana 

Nissankamalla Ahavamalla (a.d. 1183) 

(a.d. 1177-81) (a.d. 1161-83) 


MAR^ 79 of 1928. 
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biruda of Tribhuvanamalla and the titles Mujahalachakravartiny ‘the emperor of the 
strong arm’, and Kalachurya-chakravartin^ ‘the Kalachurya emperor’, which were 
sometimes combined into Kalachurya-bhujabala-chakravartin. Among his other desig- 
nations may be noted Sanivara-siddhi and Giridurga-mallay apparently adopted from 
the Hoysalas, and N/JJakkamalla,^ As Bijjala ended his career by usurping the 
sovereignty of the Chajukyas, it will be interesting to trace the successive steps by 
which he reached this final goal of his ambition. 

‘The earliest reliable mention that we have of Bijjaja’, said Fleet,* ‘is in an in- 
scription at Harihar in Mysore: the photograph does not show the date; but the 
record itself is of the time of the Western Cha]ukya king Jagadekamalla II, and 
therefore belongs to the period a.d. 1 1 3 8-9 to 1 1 49 ; and it \may be placed approxi- 
mately in A.D. 1145. This record does not expressly state that Bijjaja — to whom no 
titles of any kind, subordinate or otherwise, are allotted in ^it — was a feudatory of 
Jagadekamalla II ; it simply says that, in the time of that king, there was Bijjaja, 
whose servant Vijaya-Pandya was ruling the Nolambavadi thirty-two thousand.’ 
Inscriptions of Jagadekamalla’s reign dated in a.d. 1147 mention two generals 
Barmmadandadhipa and Kesiraja-dandanatha, whom we find again under Bijjala 
in charge of important offices.^ The fact that in this early inscription Bijjala is not 
clearly described as a feudatory of the Chalukya ruler deserves to be noticed as 
evidence suggesting at least that even at this early date he was contemplating plans 
for his eventual usurpation. But the date is not beyond doubt, and there is the 
possibility that Jagadekamalla, like Jayasirhha and Jagadekamalla in another 
record of 1149 noted above, is a mere symbol for the Chalukyas. 

In some early inscriptions of the reign of Taila III the same doubtful formula ‘in 
the time of Taila III there was Bijjala’ is also followed. For the first time in an 
inscription of the third year of Taila III (a.d. i i 5 i) from Bijapur there is a formal 
preamble which expressly refers to the paramountcy of Taila, then reigning at 
Kalyanl;^ Bijjala is here shown as a mahdmandalesvara under the Chalukya emperor. 
But he is already styled Bijjala-ksonipala and credited with successful campaigns 
against Malava, Lila, Nepaja, and Ghurjara; whether this is an historical or merely 
a rhetorical statement is not easy to decide. Bijjala here has also under him the 
celebrated general Mailara who was then Governor, assisted by other officers of the 
Tarddavadi thousand {karanas) in the heart of the Chalukya empire. 

The feudatory position of Bijjala indicated by the designation mahdmandalesvara 
is mentioned in records as late as a.d. 1156-7,* but this fact does not preclude his 
being described also as the ruler of ‘all the provinces’ —sakala deJangalam dlutta 
mlre.^ There is in addition another inscription in which only the contemporaneity 
of the two rulers is noted with no indication of their political relationship.’ But 
the trend of Bijjala’s activities is clearly seen from two facts. The inscription from 
Balagamve just cited, which describes him as ruling all the provinces, also records 
that his dandanayaka Mahadevarasa had charge of the Banavase province together 

* EC. viii. Sk. 123. * DKD^ 47i"*- 

3 Ante — under Jagadekamalla 11 . 

* BKy 124 of 1933-4; INKK, 10; also B/C, 10 of 1935-6 n.d. * BK, 130 of i933'4- 

* EC, vii, Sk. 104, 108 — mahdmandaksvara in both; ^ruling all the provinces’ in 104; Fl^*^ 

dates it in December 1155, DKD^ 475. But his statement that this is ‘the latest record which ex- 
pressly admits Taila III as the paramount sovereign of Bijjala’ (ibid. 473-4) is no longer true at the 
prcBcm K\Tnc.. 7 yiU, Sb. 277, 3^8, d:c. 
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with some others who are described as the mind of Bijjala incarnate^»/^A>t^r^«^- 
rupa. Is It too far-fetched to see here some indication of widespread secret 
designs entertained by Bijjala against his suzerain— designs which involved the 
co-operation of many assistants in different parts of the Chalukya empire, as it still 
was? And again, shortly after the date of the Balagamve inscription, ‘Bijjala 
introduced a reckomng of his own of which the first year was the Dhatu Samvat- 
sara, Saka Samvat 1079 current— a . d . i i 56-7— and assumed the hiruda of Tribhuva- 
namalla and the designations of Bhujahala-Chakravartin and Kalachurya-Chakravartin ^ ; 
the mahdmqndaleivara title is sometimes retained, but the other designations are set 
forth in a formal preamble of the style customarily employed only in the case of 
paramount sovereigns.* It is clear therefore that Bijjak threw off the yoke of 
subordination to Taila III in 1 1 56 and set himself up on equal terms with the latter 
in at least a part of his dominions. An inscription at Haveri, although dated as 
early as the eighth year of Taila III (Dec. 1157), gives Bijjala the full imperial 
titles, describing him as Maharajadhiraja Bhujabala Chakravartin Kalachurya 
Bijjaladeva.^ About the same time an inscription from Annigere is dated in the 
second year of Bijjala without any mention of Taila III.^ The completion of the 
process of usurpation is seen from inscriptions which give to Bijjala all the im- 
perial titles employed by any of the Chalukya emperors and proclaim him as ruling 
from Kalyani; these titles include Samastahhiwandiraya^ ^rtpritanvallahha^ Maharaja- 
dhiraja^ ParameJvara^ and Parama-bhattdraka, Among the earliest of such records 
must be counted one^ dated in his seventh year (Chitrabhanu) on a day correspond- 
ing to 16 May 1162. 

The exact steps by which Bijjala built up this imperial position for himself, and 
finally for a time displaced the Chalukyas of Kalyani, are not now traceable. The 
stray hints gained from the inscriptions suggest that he made as much use of 
diplomacy as of force in the process of his advancement. He seems to have suc- 
ceeded in detaching several feudatories from their allegiance to the suzerain and 
to have persuaded them to co-operate with him in his plans. He must have been 
himself a good soldier and a statesman who inspired confidence in his followers. 
Inscriptions of Bijjala dated in 1162 mention the expedition of his forces against 
Tagarte and the encampment of Bijjala himself at Balligave when he marched 
out on his campaign for the subjugation of the south. Another inscription dated 
the very next year states that Bijjala had extended his sway to the shore of the 
ocean {ambt4dhi-slme-varam)j* and yet another record from about the same time or 
even earlier tells us that he subdued the country from the ocean in the south to the 
Chalukya capital in the north — tenikabdhiye badage-stme Chalukya katakav eneP An 
inscription of a.d. 1165 from Kadlevad in the Bijapur District gives him the title, 
among others, of Tribhwanamalla-nijabhuja-vlra-malladeva'? ^is title expatiates on 
the strength of Bijj ala’s own arm which made him the unrivalled wrestler of t e 

I The inscr. of 1149 (79 of 1928 MAR) also gives the Maharajadhiraja title besides the name 
Vijayaditya; was this a case of late engraving of an early transaction? 

^ BJC, 103 of 1932-3. 

* 201 of 1928-9; DKD^ 474. 

^ 14 of 1937-8; for others sec DKD, 474 -5- 

* BC, vii, Sk. 36, 102. 

^ Ibid,, Sk, 123; Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 81. 

BK, 33 of 1936-7. 


^ Ibid., Sk. 242; also xi, Dg. 35. 
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three worlds. Similarly, another inscription from Muttage (a.d. 1170)* informs us 
that all the kings of the Kalachuri line were famous emperors; but some, lacking 
ability, were reduced to the status of mandaUkas\ being a strong man Bijjala con- 
sidered the status of mandaltka as quite below his rightful position and raised him- 
self, by the power of his army, to that of universal emperor. 

The names of the allies who aided Bijjala in his enterprise occur in inscriptions of 
various dates. Thus the Silaharas arc particularly praised at the end of one inscrip- 
tion engraved by command of Bijjaja himself,^ while a Silahara copper-plate grant 
of A.D. 1 191 affirms that it was through the friendship of Vijay^ditya of that family 
that Bijjala reached the emperor’s throne.^ Another general, IRecha-dandadhipa, 
a Jaina by faith, is praised highly for having gained the imperial crown for Bijjaja.^ 
The same record states that the Rdjya-iakshmi of the Chalukyas determined to 
assist King Bijjala, the tilaka of the Kalachuris, with her aid and companionship; 
it also contains an exaggerated eulogium of Bijjala’s position, saying that the king 
of Simhala carried his tray, the Ncpala king was his perfumer, Kerala was his 
betel-bearer, Gurjara was his artificer, Turuska was his groom, Lala was his 
valet, Pandya was his crutch, and Kalinga was the attendant on his elephant. 
It is true that just such laudatory exaggerations occur in many other inscriptions, 
even those of Bijjala’s successors, and so perhaps no special emphasis need be 
laid on their presence here. '\X c have already mentioned the two generals Barmma 
and Kesiraja, who rose into prominence under Jagadekamalla but transferred their 
loyalty to Bijjala. Kesiraja or Kesava-deva was Governor of the Banavasc region 
under Bijjala and also under his son Ahavamalla,® The inscriptions of Bijjala’s 
reign make it clear that he became the ruler of a considerable part of the Chalukya 
empire and won over to his side the majority of its feudatory chieftains. Among his 
subordinate rulers figure Soma or Somideva of the Kadamba family of Hangal, 
Vijayaditya of the Silahara family of Karad, Kartavirya of the Ratta family of 
Saundatti, Hvara of the Sinda family with the hereditary title of ‘lord of Karahataka 
the best of towns’, Kaliyammarasa of the JImutavahana lineage and Khacara 
race, and others.^ 

Bijjala is said in several inscriptions of the time to have ruled from Mangalivedha,^ 
as well as from Kalyani; the former is a place 1 2 miles from Pandarpur, and not the 
same as Kalyani as has been sometimes suggested. Mangalivedha is mentioned 
even more often in the records of Bijjala’s successors,* together with other 
nelivtdus such as Modiganur,’ Selcyahalli,*® and so on. It is not easy to decide 
whether or not this reference to several capitals is an indication of the unsettled 
state of the country necessitating much movement on the part of its ruler and 
continual shifting of the centre of administration. In any event the Chalukyas were 
by no means completely extinguished; not only were they able to regain their 
power some time after the death of Bijjala, when all his sons had in turn proved their 
incapacity to make use of their opportunities, but even in Bijjala’s own time they 

* lOT of 1929-30; INKK, 31, V. 27. 

* BK, 101 of 1929-30; INKK, 33, 1 . 46. 

^ DKD, 475 and 348. 

* HC , vit, Sk. 123. 

’ BK, 68 of 1937-8; 110 of 1940-1, &c. 

* BK, 184 of 1933-4; 101 of 1929-30. 

BK, 42 of 1936-7. 


^ EC, vii. Sk. 197- 
^ DKD, 475'6. 
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continued to retain their hold on parts of their former extensive empire. Thus 
in the decade a.d. 1160-70 Mallideva Chola Maharaja is seen ruling in the region 
of the Madaksira taluk of the Anantapur District as feudatory to the Chalukya 
Tailapa III, and when for a time he changes his allegiance it is not to the Kalachuris 
but to the Chola Kulottunga III that he turns.' On the other hand, Vira Pandya 
of Uccangi is clearly seen to have definitely transferred his loyalty from the Chalukya 
to the Kalachuri in the same period.^ There is evidence of much fighting and many 
petty local raids and disturbances ; the maintenance of law and order was evidently 
by no means easy, and there seems to have been a great deal of unauthorized war- 
fare in the outlying districts. Exact details are not forthcoming in most instances, 
and it is neither possible nor necessary to bring in review all these disorders, 
though mention may be made of a few outstanding cases. A battle at Kuppatur,^ 
battles at Gutti, i.e. Chandragutti, in Banavasc, an investment of that place lasting 
for many years (1158-64),^ and a siege of Ginnalagundi in 1166 marking a failure 
of the Kalachuri forces against a Hoysala mandalika^^ are the most conspicuous 
examples of conflict at this time of which we have knowledge. 

The period of Bij jala’s rule was remarkable for the revival of Saivism in the form 
of Vira-Saivism or Lingayatism. Of this revival Fleet writes:^ ‘The new sect of 
Sivabhaktas or worshippers of Siva (were) technically called Vira-Saivas, i.e. 
“brave, fierce or strict Saivas” or “Saiva champions”, and popularly Lingayats or 
Lingawants, i.e. “those who have the Unga or phallic emblem”. The Lingayats 
using the appellation by which all average members of the sect would describe 
themselves — arc outwardly distinguished from ordinary Saivas by their practice 
of carrying about with them a miniature Imga, usually in a silver box suspended from 
the neck and hanging about the waist. And the chief characteristics of their faith 
and practices are adoration of the linga and of Siva’s bull, Nandi, hostility to 
Brahmans, disbelief in the transmigration of the soul, contempt for cMd-marriage, 
and approval and habitual practice of the re-marriage of widows. Some modern 
students would deny the phallic association of the linga and identify it as the symbol 
of the Supreme Reality as a means to God-realization.’ They ^so contend that some 
of the ideas underlying Virasaivism are as old as the 

and argue that this religious school antedates by far the time f ^ 

contem^rary reformer Basava.» We cannot stop to exanune sm* views in det^, 
but must p Js them by with the observation that the evidence relied on dt^s n^ 
seem to support the conclusions drawn. It is not stri«ly true 
in the transmigration of the soul’ is a characterisuc of 

Lingayats do have a firm faith that everyone who takes Inlther 

their faith in its proper form attains wukti (salvauon) ""f by a 

words, transmigration of the soul is the norma aw o , 

person’s accepunce of the Lingayat creed. of events from the 

It is indeed exceedingly difficult to discover the true course of events trom 
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mass of contradictory legends, the Lingayat and the Jaina, which in addition to 
their complexity belong to different dates, the Jaina accounts being generally 
later. Fleet’s account of the matter still holds good except for some corrections 
suggested by recent research. It runs in this way. Basava was born of pious Brah- 
man ^aiva parents, Madiraja and Madalambika, of Bagevadi (in the Bijapur Dis- 
trict). He is believed to have been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Nandi sent down to 
earth to revive the cult of Saivism which was just then on the decline. He acquired 
much knowledge of Saiva lore even before he was eight years of age, and he refused 
to be invested with the sacred Brahmanical thread {upanayand^, he declared himself 
a special worshipper of Siva come to destroy the distinctions of caste. His acts and 
character attracted the attention of Baladeva, uncle of the boy\and prime minister 
of Bijjala. Baladeva made Basava his son-in-law by giving him his daughter 
Gangadevi or Gangamba in marriage. But the Brahmans were disturbed by his 
novel doctrines and began to persecute him. He fled to a village called Kappadi, 
where he received instruction from the god Sahgamesvara himself. When Baladeva 
died, Bijjaja conferred the office of the minister on Basava, whose ability and virtues 
had become well known. Basava accepted the appointment, after some demur, in 
the hope of being better able to propagate his tenets from such a position of author- 
ity. Accompanied by his elder sister Nagalambika he proceeded from Kappadi to 
Kalyani, where he was welcomed with respect and deference by the king, and was 
installed as prime minister, commander-in-chief, and treasurer — second in power 
only to the ruler himself; while the monarch, in order to bind his new minister as 
closely as possible to his person, gave him his younger sister Nilalocana to wife. 
About the same time there was born one Canna-Basava, so called because he was 
more beautiful than Basava; he was an incarnation of Siva’s son Sanmukha or 
Karttikeya and of the intelligence of the goddess Parvati, born of the unmarried 
elder sister of Basava, Nagalambika, by the working of the spirit of Siva. Canna- 
Basava, says Fleet, ‘perhaps played a more important part than even Basava himself 
in the propagation of the tenets of the new sect; for Basava is represented as re- 
ceiving from him instruction on important points connected with it’. 

Thus supported by his abler nephew, Basava used his official position to initiate 
vigorous propaganda in favour of the rejuvenated faith which he had espoused, 
and his efforts in this direction issued in the persecution and sometimes extermi- 
nation of various other religious sects, including that of Jainism. These pro- 
ceedings roused the suspicion and mistrust of Bijjaja, who is often represented as 
having been himself a Jain, and there were besides rival ministers like Mancantw 
who fanned into flame the embers of the king’s uneasiness. The crisis came when 
Bijjala caused two pious Lingayats, Halleyaga and Madhuvayya, to be blinded; 
Basava then fled to Kudali-Sahgama and deputed one of his followers, Jagaddeva, 
to slay the king, which he did in open court with the aid of two of his friends. 
Civil war ensued. Basava was absorbed into the deity of Kudal Sangama, and Canna- 
Basava fled to U|avi in North Kanara, where he found refuge in a cave. Such, in the 
main, is the account given in the hasava-purdna. 

The Cannahasava-purdna gives a slightly different account, coupled with the 
impossible date §aka-Samvat 707 (a.d. 785), for the absorption of Basava into 

ig^me^vara; it also says that Canna-Basava succeeded Basava in the office of 
^ and defeated Bijjala in battle after civil war had broken out, but on the 
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advice of his mother restored Bijjala’s army to life and returned the kingdom to 
him along with much good advice. 

The Jaina account found in the relatively late hijjal^rayacaritra is very different. 
Here Basava’s influence on Bijjala is attributed to the fact that he had a very 
beautiful sister whom the king took as a concubine. Bijjaja died from smelling a 
poisoned fruit presented to him by a Jangama (Lingayat monk) disguised as a 
Jain, but before he died he had told his son Immadi Bijjaja that it was Basava who 
had sent the fruit, and had enjoined him to put the minister to death. Immadi 
Bijjaja accordingly ordered the execution of Basava and the destruction of all the 
Jangams. Basava on hearing of this threw himself into a well and died, while his 
wife Nilamba poisoned herself. ‘Canna-Basava, however, after Immadi Bijjaja’s 
anger had subsided, presented his uncle’s treasure to the king, and was readmitted 
to favour and to a ministerial office at the court.’ 

These contradictory legends easily lend themselves to criticism, and in fact 
Fleet was inclined to reject everything in them exc^t the mere names of Basava 
and Canna-Basava.* He held that the real restorer of Saivism was Ekantada Ramay- 
ya, whose no less miraculous story is narrated in the Ablur inscriptions of a some- 
what later date, which we shall presently consider in some detail. He carried his 
distrust of the Puranas so far as to say that the real parents of Basava were not 
Madiraja and Madalambika, as stated in the Puranas, but Candiraja of the Kasyapa 
Gotra and Candrambika, and that Madiraja of the Harita Gotra had really nothing 
to do with Basava." But obviously this is a misinterpretation of the Managoli 
inscription of a.d. 1161 which gives the names of both Madiraja and Basava, calling 
the former Manikyavallipara-prabhu, counting him as among the ^oo mMjanty of 
the place, and ascribing to the latter the construcoon of a temple of Kalidevesvara 
in the township.^ That this Basava was not actually ^self the gr^t rrformer, m 
F leet thoucht, has now become clear from the genealogy cont^ned m the Arjuna- 
" StSio" of Yid.v. Ka„»a» («.o. whi^ cl«l, 

vilpora-pnbho of the Menegoli record. » die ^e es the 

FleetS that ‘the real person to whom the b^ 

which he started it’ is revealed by inscriptums at ^ Lingayat move- 

often stated that Ekantada RSmayya was the ^ SH/hcn once the 

ment and that Basava gave it !nd their story has been accepted as 

undue distrust of the Puranas has been shed and their story n ^ r ^ 

true in the main, it becomes clear that prepared to defend with his 

earnest follower of Basava’s new «ccd, w ^^apurdua implies by saying 

life as necessary, and this is in fact wha 
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that Rama3rya heard of Basava’s fame and went to Kalyani to meet him.' The 
Ablur inscription E on Rama3rya is dated about a . d . 1200 and describes a great 
number of supernatural occurrences; there is no reason to prefer its account as 
more trustworthy than that of the Puranas on Basava and Ginna-Basava. Briefly 
the story of Ramayya is this. He was born of a Saiva Brahman family at Alande in 
the Kuntala country, and by the intensity and exclusiveness of his worship of 
Siva acquired the name Ekantada (single-minded) R^ayya. At Ablur he was 
involved in a controversy with the Jains led by the village headman Sanka-gaunda; 
he cut off his own head and laid it at the feet of the image of Siva, which had been 
brought out of the temple for the purpose of the ordeal; after seven days it was 
restored to him by his gods, safe and sound, without a scar, ^ut the Jains refused 
to fulfil their part of the agreement; for they had promised to destroy their Jina 
and set up Siva in his place if Ramayya should prevail in thf contest. Ramayya 
thereupon laid waste the Jaina shrine in face of much opposition, and erected a 
temple ‘as large as a mountain’ dedicated to Vira-Somanatha. The Jains complained 
to Bijjala, in whose presence Ramayya repeated his challenge and offered to cut off 
his head again if the Jains would wager their eight hundred temples including the 
Anesejjeya-basadi at Laksmesvar. Bijja}a considered this a fair offer, but the Jains 
were not willing. ‘So Bijjala, laughing at them, dismissed them with the advice 
that thenceforth they should live peaceably with their neighbours, and bestowed on 
Ekantada Ramay^’a, in the public assembly, a jayapatra or certificate of success,’ 
He also granted a village to the new temple of Vira-Somanatha, and other gifts, 
followed from the Chalukya Vira-Samesvara IV and Mahamandalcsvara Kamadeva 
of Hangal.* 

What was Bijjaja’s attitude to the new movement ? What were his own convic- 
tions? Both the Vira Saiva and Jaina literary sources say that Bijjaja was a Jain, 
though the Telugu Basavapurdnamu calls him a worshipper of Panduranga.' There is 
no clear proof, however, that Bijjala was really a Jain. His family was of iJaiva 
origin, and the Kalachuri insignia which were strongly Saiva are not known to have 
been changed in any way during his reign. His inscriptions and those of his suc- 
cessors generally begin with an invocation of Siva, Harihara, and so on, and many 
Siva and Vishnu temples all over the country are known to have been repaired or 
richly endowed during his occupation by himself and his feudatories and officials. 
The truth seems to be that Bijjala was a baiva of the orthodox traditional type who 
has been stigmatized as a Jain in the Vira Saiva sources because he was a heretic 
from their point of view and was therefore represented by them as having been a 
member of the Jain faction who were their chief antagonists. The strictly impartial 
attitude attributed to Bijjala in the final stages of the controversy between Ekantada 
Ramayya and the Jains would seem to give support to this view. As for the Jains, 
they usually tend to describe all important persons as adherents of their own faith, 
and naturally not much value can attach to such biased testimony. 

To sum up our conclusions regarding the Lingayat movement, we may say that 
this was originated by Basava himself and that its attack on caste involved a social 
revolution which shocked society. Ekantada Ramayya was one of the earliest and 
most ardent followers of Basava and became involved in violent controversies wit 
the Jains. This and the fact that Basava apparently used his political position as 
‘ Thesis, p. 45. * Fd, v, 244. ^ Thesis, p. 46* 
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Airf ndhistcr in the state to propagate his new ideology made it obligatory for 

the contending parties. Thfs attitude 
probably cost hmi his life as a victim of assassins who conspired to murder him. 
The stones regarding persecution of the followers of the new faith must be 
received with «ution. There can be little doubt that in the Karnataka terrkory 
Jainism came off worst as a result of its struggle with the new Saiva revival during 
this period. ^ 


The last inscriptions of Bijjaja belonging to his twelfth regnal year bear dates in 
A.D. 1167 or early it68.‘ Fleet placed Bijjala’s abdication in favour of his son 
Sovidcva about this time on the strength of an inscription of S. 1091 (Sarvadhari 
Vailakha, probably 24 April, a.d. 1 168) saying that ‘while still happily reigning 
over the whole earth with undivided lordship and with the single umbrella of sole 
sovereignty, Bijjala transferred the burden of government to his dear or favourite 
son Sovideva’. Other inscriptions show that the Sarvajit satmatsara was reckoned as 
the first year of Sovideva.^ 


Bijjaja had also three other sons who ruled one after the other in succession to 


Sovidcva. ‘Inscriptions of a.d. 1179 1180 at Ron and Sudi in the Dharwar 

District’, says Fleet, ‘tell us that by a wife named Echaladevi— who was probably 
not the mother of Sovideva and others of that group — he had a son Vajradeva, and 
also a daughter, Siriyadevi, who was married to the Mahamandalesvara Chavunda 
II of the Sinda family of Yelubarga’.^ 


Sovideva (Somesvara was his real name) ruled for ten years (1167-77) bearing 
full imperial titles. His distinctive biruda was Raya-Murari, ‘a very Vishnu among 
Kings’. His inscriptions are numerous, but afford little new historical information. 


One of them, dated a.d. 1176, from Kurugodu (in the Bellary tdluk\^ showing a 
feudatory called Racamalla then in possession of the fortress, may be evidence of 
some fresh acquisition in that direction. A. record of 1171 states that Sovi-Deva, 
the Kadamba Governor of Banavase in that year, had thrown the Cangajva king 
into chains as he had vowed to do; another dated two years later shows how the 
dispatch of a military force was necessary in order to collect the land rent.* 
Inscriptions furnish evidence of the continuance of disturbed local conditions 
resulting in many breaches of the peace and occasional fighting. One of the queens 
of Rayamurari Sovidcva was Savaladevi, who is described as dearer to the king than 
his own life, and who was not only highly skilled in music and dancing but used to 
display these accomplishments in public.^ She had a brother Bhairava expert in 
conducting orchestras and playing on the brahmavina, and a sister Vacaladevi 
equally proficient in ^ta (song) and nrtya (dance). ■ , . 1 

Sovideva was succeeded by his younger brother Sahkama, known as Ni^sanka- 
malla, ‘the wrestler free from apprehension’. He may have been associated with 
Sovidcva on the throne from 1176 onwards, but his reign actually bears dates 


> DKD, 476-7. Rice savs: ‘Certain inscriptions (HI. 50, Sk. i 97 . ” 9 ) mtr^uce ® 

brother Maiiugi-Deva and his son Kali-Deva or Kandara. and a Mailugi-Dev^ you^r ^ 
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between 1177 and 1 1 80. The records give him the same paramount epithets as they 
do to Sovideva, and one of them is full of conventional laudatory phrases * 
coupled with the statement that the king visited the temple of Dakshina Kedarc^vara 
in 1179 in course of a tour of the south which he made by way of recreation, 
accompanied by his ministers and generals. Among the feudatories named in the 
inscriptions attributed to this reign are Dandanayaka Kavana or Kavanayya, 
described as ‘the upraiser of the sovereignty of the Kalachuris’ and the Hoysala 
Mahamandale^vara Vira Ballala II, who, in a.d. 1179, joined with his pirtya-arasi 
(senior wife) Remadevi in making a grant to the god Harihare^vara at Kaulur in 
the Hyderabad State.^ Kavanayya and Vira Ballala are mentioned in many other 
records, of which two are sufficiently noteworthy for mehtion: Vira Ballala 
is seen assuming imperial titles and matching his strength in battle with the Kala- 
churi forces when Sahkama invaded the country on the West' Coast {kadalstme ) ; 
whilst Kavanayya is invested with the title hiqysana-disdpatta (displacer of the 
Hoysana) in a record of 1180;^ however, it becomes evident from inscriptions 
of a later date in which he acknowledges Sahkama’s suzerainty^ that the Hoysala 
did not in fact come off victor in this encounter. Kavanayya is also said to have 
uprooted the Velanadu Codas from their habitations and frightened the Kohkanas 
(Silaharas), but no exact details are forthcoming. 

Sahkama was followed, probably in 1182 or the next year, by a younger brother 
who is known to us only by his hiruda^ Ahavamalla, and whose records appear 
from 1180 onw'ards, thus indicating that his association with the government 
began at that date, ble is also given the title Vira-Narayana, beside the usual im- 
perial titles including Paramabhattaraka. Fleet suggests that the kingdom was 
probably divided betuxen the two brothers in 1179-80, Sahkama retaining the 
northern and eastern portions, and Ahavamalla becoming ruler of the country more 
to the south; but there is no clear proof of this. His latest records arc dated in a.d. 
1183 and a single copper platc^ attests the succession of a younger brother Singbana 
at about the same time. There is little further to record about these brothers except 
that during their time the Kalachuri power disappears from history and the C^hajuk- 
yas recovered the unity of their kingdom in the manner already described above 
in dealing with the reign of Chalukya Somesvara IV. 

Administration and social life under the Kalachuris conformed in general to the 
Chalukya pattern except for the social and religious ferment caused by the 
Lihgayat movement. The impact of this movement combined with the fact that a 
feudatory dynasty usurped supreme power in the state just about this time seems to 
have rendered the maintenance of law and order more than usually difficult, and 
the records of the period give an impression of persistent local disturbances and 
insecurity, sometimes causing trouble even in the king’s own camp during his 
tours.^ But this atmosphere of general insecurity apparently did nf>t prevent the 
leaders of society from giving expression to their devotion to the arts of peace in 
a number of striking foundations, religious and secular.^ Kesava-Deva, Governor 
of Banavase under Bijja]a in 1159, erected a temple of Kesavesvara in Balipura 
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(Balagamve); the temple itself seems to have disappeared altogether during the 
intervening centuries, but the inscription records that timber and stone were 
transformed in its construction ‘as if striving to add to all the variety of manifesta- 
tions in Brahma’s creation’. ‘The pura in front of the temple, filled with commodious 
houses, having cots in each chamber, containing the softest beds, and all manner of 
vessels, was bestowed on Brahmans. These and some further grants were made in 
the presence of the representatives of the five mathas and three puras. The priests 
of the five mathas are named. Reference is also made to Brahmapuris. The super- 
intendence of these and of the new pura was vested by Kesimayya in his aradhyay 
the rdja-guru Vamasakti, son of Gautama and an ornament of the Lakulagama, who 
was the head of the Dakshina-Kedara-sthana.’ Incidentally it is worth noting that 
here and in the other instances which follow wc have much evidence regarding the 
flourishing state of Saivism of the non-Lingayat variety in this period. Kesava 
(Ke§imayya)-dandanayaka was again Governor of Banavase under Ahavamalla; he 
ruled his province in great state and magnificence, and on one occasion he sum- 
moned his generals, together with the Bananju merchants (the Nanadesis, Mane- 
varata, and Jorupa), and ‘in their presence he assigned the property of Bananjigas 


of Balligavc dying without sons to the god Gavaresvara; that of those who die in 
the nagara to the god Nagaresvara; and in all the five mathas^ the three puras^ 
and the seven brahmapuris, in whichever of these unclaimed property may occur, 
to the god of that quarter’. This ‘work of merit’ was put in hand by the advice 
of Svamideva, a councillor of the Governor and a disciple of Vamasakti. 

Another inscription of Bij jala’s time, dated 1162, mentions a second great minister, 
Kasapayya-Nayaka, by whose counsel Bammarasa was appointed ruler of Bana- 
vasc-nad. Here wc obtain a welcome glimpse into the system of administration and 
the role of the mathas in higher education. W'e learn that Bammarasa was controlled 
by five karanamSj who were royal censors appointed ‘to see that the Lakshmi of 
Bammarasa’s government was free from adultery’ — that is, to ensure his loyalty— 
and these acted as the five senses of King Bijjaja, ‘unmatched in ministerial skill, 
hold as fierce lions, able in detecting frauds, superior to all opposition . Bammarasa 
and his courtiers together with these karanams were one day discussing dharma, 
and began to extol the Kodiya-matha, the Dakshina Kedara-sthana. Among other 
laudatory expressions, it is said to be ‘a place for the reci^ of the ^ 
their aneas-, a place for glosses on Kaumara, Paniniya, Sakatayana, Sabdanusasana, 
andOther grammars; a%Iace for glosses on the six darsa^s -dudt-g Ny^a. 
Vaisesika, Mimamsa, Sahkhya, and Baudrlha; a p ace for glosses ^ 
siddhanta, the Pataniala and other Yo^a-sasfras; a pkee for t e ® ^ f 

allpoems, dramas, a>medies,andeverybrMchof^ 

a place where food was freely distributed to the poor, the destitute, the lame he 
blLd tSeaf story-tellers, singers, drummers, flute-players, dancers, eulogists, the 
naked, the wounded, ksapenakas, ekadandh tridundi, paramahamsaAni ' 

cants from all countries; a having 

of h. e,u.io« » 

.be Uing fo, 

Dakshioa-Kedare^vara as well as for temples at Abbalur (Ablur). 
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Other grants to Dakshina-Kedara in the reigns of Bijjala’s successors, and various 
foundations elsewhere, are described in similar but less elaborate terms; it is need- 
less to record all these instances in detail here. But it is worth noting that towards 
the end of the period, round about a . d . 1200, there is evidence that Jainism was still 
holding its own, for we then hear of the Carukirti-pandita-deva,* this being the 
title of the ^ravatm Belgola ffirus^ as repairing a Panca basti and obtaining fbr it 
a transfer of villages originally granted to another basti which was no longer in 
existence, having perhaps been destroyed during the storm of the preceding contest 
between the Lingayats and the Jains.^ 

* EC, vii, Sk. 227. 

^ The Bibliography is the same as that for the Chalukyas of Kalyai]p, with the addition of an 
unpublished thesis on *Thc Kalachuris of Kalyan! and their dmes’ by Mr. G. R. Kuppuswamy 
Iyengar, B.A. (Hons.), 1944, available in the University Library, Mysore — referred to in the 
notes as ‘Thesis*. 




